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Oh  !  for  a  giant's  strength  to  build  a  tower — 

A  cloudnsunnou^ting  tower  of  pil^d  thought. 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  vainly-boasted  power 

Of  time,  to  shake  the  fabric  I  had  wrought — 
That  I  might  write  thy  name  upon  its  base, 
With  a  proud  look  of  triumph  on  my  face. 

But  this  poor  feeble,  tottering  thing  of  nought, 
This  crumbling  heap  of  unabiding  dust. 
Is  all  unworthy  of  thee ;  and  mistrust 
Creeps  into  my  desponding  heart  as  now, 
With  pale  face,  weary  eyes,  and  throbbing  brow, 
I  look  upon  the  little  I  have  done. 
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Until  I  almost  think  that  thou,  the  one, 

Whose  praise  were  sweeter  to  me  than  all  fame. 

Will  pity  me,  and  turn  aside  with  shame, 

For  thy  poor  friend's  sad  weakness. — What  to  me 

Were  a  world's  verdict,  if  condemned  by  thee  ? 

II. 

Oh  !  would  that  I  could  sing  as  Petrarch  sung, 
Pouring  his  soul  out  in  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
Mighty  as  his  great  passion,  which  nor  time. 

Nor  myriad-handed  circumstance  has  flung 
Into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things — 

Oh  !  for  such  power,  that  thy  dear  name  might  be 

Embalmed  for  ever  in  sweet  poetry — 

But  I — what  can  I  do  ? — my  feeble  wings 
Flutter,  and  droop  after  their  flutterings, 

Till  my  soul  iaints  within  me,  and,  whene'er 

I  look  into  the  future,  I  see  there 

Nothing  but  utter  failure  and  despair. 

III. 

But,  what,  if  I  should  fail? — Are  there  not  things 
More  worthy  of  my  great  endeavourings 
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Than  this  poor  tinsel-glittering  kftable — ^fame? 
Friendship,  and  love,  and  holiness^  and  rest — 
Are  not  these  things  more  blessing  and  more  blest  ? 
And  knowledge  courted,  not  for  what  it  brings, 
Bat  for  its  own  dear  sake  ?    I  know  'tis  wise 
To  walk  along  the  earth  with  downcast  eyes, 
Stiffing  our  sky-ward  yearnings.    There  are  gems, 
Earth-bom,  as  bright  as  starry  diadems : 
Joy-giving  love  is  common  as  the  air; 
And  love's  food — ^beauty, — ^is  strewn  everywhere. 
Lace! — how  light  all  things  are,  which  men  desire, 
Wdghed  against  love ! — ^iame  lightest.     I  aspire 
To  win  for  my  poor  self  a  poet's  crown ; 

Only  because  it  would  be  passing  sweet 
To  take  it  from  my  brows,  and  lay  it  down 

Humbly  at  thy  dear  feet. 

IV. 

T  were  a  small  tribute — what  to  thee  I  owe : 
None  but  ourselves  and  our  Creator  know- 


There  was  a  youth,  who,  ever  since  his  birth, 
Had  walked  in  perilous  dariuiess  o'er  the  earth ; 
Against  the  sharp  stones  dashing  his  bare  feet, 
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Untily  upon  his  wHjTy  he  chanced  to  meet 

A  gentle  saint,  who,  in  her  upraised  hand. 

Held  a  bright  torch,  which  o'er  the  rugged  land. 

Lighted  his  stumbling  footsteps ;  and  the  youth 

Was  led  into  the  saving  paths  of  truth 

By  this  sweet  saint ;  and  from  a  darker  fate 

Than  death  was  rescued,  ere  it  was  too  late. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  youth,  as  now 

He  treads  his  torch-illumined  path,  should  tow 

To  dedicate  his  powers  to  her,  and  take 

The  staff  into  his  hand  for  her  dear  sake ; 

And  pilgrim-like  to  journey  on  beside 

His  gentle  torch-bearer — his  saint-like  guide, 

Tis  a  sweet  tale,  and  yet  a  tale  of  truth — 

Thou  art  the  gentle  saint,  and  I  the  youth. 

J.  W.  K. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  OBIGIir, 


^  I  bear  a  memfotf  of  ft  pl«ftMiit  life, 
Wliot*  wauJOi  erents  I  can  recall." 

Browmjno's  Paraetlms. 


h  is  the  cwwn  of  my  ambition  to  write  a  book, 
which  I  shall  never  repent  of  having  written,  and 
which  no  good  man  will  condemn ;  a  book,  which 
in  its  many  pages  shall  contain  nothing  that  is 
inordinate — a  book,  which  shall  be  fiill  of  truth, 
not  suffering  the  calm  voice  of  benignant  nature 
to  be  over-awed  by  the  loud  clamours  of  a  too 
froward  imagination. 

VOL.    I.  B 
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With  the  worst  passions  of  man,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  in  this  book.  I  will  have  no 
revengey  no  blood-thirstiness,  no  hatred  even  to 
the  death.  I  know  not  what  it  avails  to  write  of 
these  evil  things-r-if  in  reality  they  exist  not, 
'twere  worse  than  folly  to  create  them ;  if  they  do 
exist;  what  kind  heart  would  desire  to  be  reminded 
of  their  existence  ? 

Is  not  composure  better  than  excitement?     Is 
it  not  nobler  and  wiser  to  melt  the  heart  than  to 
stir  the  passions  ?    Oh !  give  me  the  pictures  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  banish  those  of  Salvator 
Rosa :  for  now  would  I  bathe  my  spirit  in  gentle- 
ness, and  cast  out  all  unworthy  feelings  of  pride, 
bitterness,  and  discontent ;  and  begin,  as  it  were, 
a  new  life  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  proposing  to 
myself  an  end,  perhaps  too  mighty  for  my  weak- 
ness to  accomplish,  but  supporting  myself,  in  all 
my  doubts,  with  the  one  clear  reflection,  that 
it  is  nobler  to  be  worsted  in  a  conflict  with  a 
giant^  than  to  succeed  in  the  demolition  of  a 
pigmy. 

Thinking,  as  I  do,  that  peace,  and  love,  and 
content,  and  fortitude,  and  great  forbearance,  are 
themes  not  unworthy  of  being  discoursed  upon, 
and  being  assua^d  that  they  exist  everywhere,  for 
hpre  i»  n^ore  real  goodness  in  the  world  than 
mankind  is  wont  to  admit,  ''  I  wiUingly  coaiine^ 


POTXTOX* 


and  here  go  I  fcx'  assistanoe  to  one,  whose  pupil  I 
am  proud  to  aeooont  myBelf'— 


t€ 


My  nanadTe  to  Bvbjecu  that  excite 

Feelings  with  theee  accordant  -,  lore,  esteem. 

And  admiration  ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 

A  RmkesBi  wtFodaciiig  among  hearts 

Retiaad  aad  eoreit ;  ao  that  ye  shall  have 

Clear  imagea  before  yoor  gladdened  eyes. 

Of  nature's  unambitioua  underwood. 

And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.     And  when 

I  eipeaik  of  each  «nong  any  flock  as  awerred^ 

Or  fidl,  them  only  wiU  I  single  out. 

Upon  whose  lapse  or  error  something  more 

Than  brotherly  foiglreness  may  attend  : 

To  such  win  we  restrict  our  notice  ;  else 

Better  my  tongue  were  mute.'*  * 

I  am  about  to  write  of  myself  and  of  my  asso- 
ciatesy  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  analysis  of  an 
individual  mind,  perhaps  somewhat  strangely  con- 
stituted ;  to  speak  of  all  the  workings  and  mis- 
workings  of  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  not 
altogether  constructed  upon  false  principles,  but 
exhibiting  many  errors  in  the  detail,  which  have 
impeded  its  fiill  operation  and  marred  the  general 
unity  of  the  design. 

I  never  see  a  little  child  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
primitive  innocence  without  endeavouring  —  yet 

*  Wordsworth's  Excursion. 
B  2 
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how  vain  the  endeavour ! — to  recall  some  of  m 
earliest  sensations — to  feel  as  I  once  felt  ere  time' 
contaminating  fingers  had  soiled  the  purity  of  m 
young  mind.  What  a  blank,  almost  unchequered 
is  all  that  I  can  remember  of  those  years.  Theri 
are  dim  recollections  floating  in  my  brain  o 
wide  nurseries  and  many  attendants,  and  crimsor 
cushions,  whereon  I  used  to  roll,  and  of  toys 
almost  innumerable,  and  of  a  carriage,  and  a  lai^e 
square  with  tall  dingy  houses  on  each  side,  and 
swarms  of  people  walking  before  them.  Little 
else  does  my  memory  body  forth  of  the  first  five 
years  of  my  existence.  My  earliest  associations 
are  connected  with  huge  brick  houses  and  teeming 
thoroughfares,  for  I  was  bom  in  the  metropolis  of 
England. 

••  I  was  reared  , 
Id  the  great  dty  . — 
And  saw  nought  lovelj  but  the  skj  and  stars,"* 

My  father  was  a  London  merchant,  and  he 
failed  when  I  was  five  years  old.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  he  was  an  indifferent  man  of  business ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  was  a  honest  one. 
He  was  of  a  sanguine,  speculative  nature,  very 
easily  imposed  upon,  and  stone  deaf  to  the  warn- 
ings of  experience.  I  do  not  think  that  great 
speculators  are  often  men  of  integrity;  but  my 

•  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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&ther  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  risk- 
ing no  man's  money  but  his  own,   and  paying 
twenty  shiUings  in  the  pound  shortly  after  his 
name  appeared  in  the  gazette.    He  was  sadly 
shocked  by  the  mischance  of  his   bankruptcy^ 
never  having  calculated  the  probabilities  of  such 
an  untoward  event,  and  having  always,  for  he  was 
of  an  indolent  habit,  shrunk  from  any  thing  like 
an  investigation,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
embarrassment  of  his  afiairs  just  in  time  to  know 
that  it  was  hopeless.    Then  he  bestirred  himself, 
and  looked  about  him,  and  (aaad  that  he  was  a 
mined  man. 

It  is  probable  that  if  my  &ther'&  mind  had 
been  diflferently  constituted,  he  might  even  then 
have  saved  himself  at  the  eleventh  hour.    But  he 
was  utterly  destitute  of  decision;    there  was  no 
force,  no  enei^  in  his   character.    MHien  the 
prospect  before  him  was  cheering,  he  was  san** 
guine,  even  to  exuberance ;  but  the  first  glimmering 
of  adversity, — ^the  first,  I  mean,  of  which  he  was 
sensible,  for  he  was  eminently  short-sighted,^ — 
plunged  him  into  the  slough  of  despondency  so 
deeply,  that  he  never   could    extricate  himself. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  upon  the  present  occasion, 
it  did  not  for  one  moment  occur  to  him  that,  by 
making  a  stand  against  the  difficulties  he  saw 
approaching,  he  might  probably  repel  them  alto- 
gether.   When  the  clouds  of  adversity  gathered 
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over  him,  hig  heart  died  within  him,  and  hie  on! 
deeire  was  to  betake  himself  into  soiitade,  if  pot 
sible,  with  an  miblemisKed  reputation. 

^'  Take  all  that  I  have/'  said  my  father,  *'  m; 
lands,  my  tenements,  my  all.  Strip  my  house  o 
its  fumitare,  nay,  take  the  veiy  books  firom  m] 
shelves  I  but  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  repose." 

.And  so  it  happened,  that  they  did  take  his 
lands,  and  his  tenements,  and  his  fiinutare,  and 
his  books,  every  one  of  which  was  a  drc^  oi 
blood  fh>m  his  heart ;  and  the  world  said  that  he 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  when  they  had  made  him 
a  poor  one,  then  they  left  him  to  his  repose. 

He  was  liat  sony  to  leave  the  metropolis  be- 
hind him. .  Quiet  wag  now  the  one  tiung  needful 
to  my  father.  His  health  was  gone,  and  he  was 
utteiiy  without  hope,  and  well  content  would  he 
have  been  to  have  drawn  his  cloak  over  his  fiice, 
and  to  have  laid  himself  down  to  die. 

But  I  am  vmting  in  a  melancholy  strain,  and 
as  I  would  not  that  this  sombre  tinting  should 
disfigure  more  thaii  a  tittle  of  my  canvass,  I  will 
cease  to  speak  of  my  afflicted  father,  for  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  Hfe,  or  ana- 
lyse the  morbid  constitution  of  his  mind,  acted 
upon  as  it  was  by  the  evil  influenced  of 

"  SoUtudOt  ptiD  of  h«txt,  dislTMM,  aad  Tporettj" 

with  any  other  than  most  painful  feelings,  which  I 
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would  not  willingly  communicate  at  the  very  out- 
set of  my  nanatiye  to  the  reader.  Let  me  speak, 
then,  of  other  members  of  my  fiunily. 

My  mother  was  the  only  child  of  an  Indian 
officer^  who  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Seringa- 
patanu  ^e  had  a  settlement  of  about  four  hun- 
dred a-year,  upon  which,  ynih  the  trifling  addition 
of  a  small  annuity  helongiag  to  my  poor  father, 
we  were  now  destined  to  live ;  the  collective  pro- 
noun inrliMJing  my  paieuts  and  four  children,  of 
which  I  was  the  penultimate;  for  although  we 
were  in  reality  five  in  number,  my  elder  brother, 
whose  name  was  Walter,  had  fortunately  been 
gazetted  a  few  months  before  my  fiither,  not  indeed 
as  a  bankrupt,  but  as  an  ensign  in  ^  marching 
regiment,  so  that  at  the  period  of  oui"  exode  from 
the  metn^lis,  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  four  of 
us,  male  and  female,  equally  divided. 

My  brother  Walter  was  the  eldest  of  the  family; 
him  I  have  diqpoaed  of  in  ^  army  s  then  came 
my  two  sistert,  whose  names  were  Laura  and 
Famiy,  and  than,  f^iago  inteiwdilo,  myself,  whom 
Ihay  cfaristeiied  Gefaid,  and  litde  Arthur,  who  was 
the  pet  and  the  plaything,  imd  certainly  the  fairest 
flower  by  fitr  ia  oiir  hu|nan  garden. 

And  thus  reader,  I  have  introduced  thee,  one 
and  all,  to  the  Doveton  fiuooily.  We  six  left  the 
city  behind  us,  and  tumed  our  fiices  towards  the 
West 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE  HOMESTEAD. 


"  A  fttm  ntrett 
SMteredy  bat  not  to  social  duties  lost, 
Sedadod,  but  not  buried." 

WoBbSWdRTB. 


Throx7GH  Berkshire — and  I  clapped  my  hands, 
looking  at  Virginia  Water.  Through  Hampshire 
of  which  I  remember  nothing  but  a  trout-Btream, 
intersecting  the  road.  Through  Wiltshire,  where 
the  '^  starry-pointing''  spire  of  Sarum's  magnificent 
cathedral  gladdened  my  young  ught  Through 
Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  until  we 
came  to  the  bordisrs  of  the  •  •  * ;  we  travelled 
onward,  and  there  we  halted. 

"  I  would  end  my  days  here,"  said  my  fitther. 
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^s  be  stood  before  a  small  dwelling-house^  on  one 
of  the  sweetest  spots  in  the  world,  and  read  the 
tempting  monosyllables  ^*  to  let,"  upon  a  board 
erected  in  front  of  it. 

'^  It  is  too  lonely/'  said  my  mother.  **  I  think 
so/'  said  both  my  sisters.     I  crowed  with  debght. 

My  mother  chid  me,  for  I  was  not  a  favourite. 
I  was  silent;  but  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  looked 
meaningly  into  my  father's  face.  I  longed  to  say, 
^  Be  resolute ;  this  is  the  place  for  us," 

My  &th^  opened  the  garden  gate,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house.  The  house  stood  upon 
an  eminence,  commanding  a  magnificent  view; 
and  my  &ther  stopped  once  or  twice,  as  he  as- 
cended the  hill,  to  admire  the  prospect  beneath 
him.  I  remember  all  this,  as  though  it  had  hap- 
pened but  yesterday.  My  mother  stood  at  the 
k>wer  gate,  with  Arthur  and  my  two  sisters.  I 
ran  up  the  hill,  beside  my  fiither,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  me.  "  Let  us  live  here,"  I  whispered ; 
but  he  did  not  hear  me.  His  lips  moved  slightly, 
and  I  thought  that  he  said  ''  Beautiful !" 

It  was  summer;  the  air  was  warm,  the  flowers 
were  sweet,  and  the  birds  were  singing. 

The  tears  gushed  into  my  eyes.  I  was  a  mere 
child;  but  I  was  full  of  susceptibility — and  I 
thoi^ht  that  I  was  unloved.  All  around  me,  the 
earth,  the  air,  the  sky,  were  so  full  of  blessings, 
that  I  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  yearning 
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after  perfect  happiness,  and  I  said  to  myself  **  Whai 
avails  it  that  these  thhigs  are  so  beautiful,  whilsi 
I  am  unloved?" 

My  •  father  entei-ed  the  house.  There  was  a 
little  arbour  in  the  garden,  skirted  all  round  witli 
jasmine ;  and  there  I  went  in,  and  seated  myself 
down,  and  wept.  I  thought  that  I  heard  some- 
body calling  me ;  but  I  made  no  answer. 

My  head  was  between  my  hands,  resting  on  a 
rustic  table,  which  stood  within  the  arbour.  I  felt 
something  pulling  me  by  the  skirt  of  my  frock ; 
I  looked  up ;  there  was  my  little  brother  Arthur, 
all  smiles,  all  cheerfulness,  all  beauty. 

"  Arthur,"  I  said,  "  do  you  love  me?" 

"  Yes ;  yes ;  very  much,"  said  Arthur,  who 
could  scarcely  speak  plain,  "  but  mamma  call — 
mamma  want  you — mamma  angry." 

I  cared  about  no  one's  anger ;  I  only  thought 
of  Arthur's  love.  I  inclined  my  head  and  kissed 
my  baby-brother ;  and  felt  quite  happy  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Come  along,  Jerry — they  are  waiting — you 
have  been  so  long  in  the  summer-house,"  said 
Arthur,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  endeavouring 
to  drag  me  along  by  an  effort  of  his  tiny  hand. 

I  rejoined  the  party  at  the  garden-gate,  to  which 
my  father  had  by  this  time  returned.  Four  dif- 
ferent voices  spake  harshly  to  me.  I  was  threat- 
ened with  a  chastisement,  but  I  feared  not.    My 
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eyefi  were  fixed  Hpo&  mj  brother's  free,  and  I  saw 
the  tears  rolling  down  iU    Hk  little  hand  was 
atill  within  mine;   I  presfied  it    They  took  him 
away  from  me. 
But  Ifelt  the  tnrth  of  what  the  poet  has  written ; — 

'' Tliarais  ft  oeaiftst  in  thft  atnngtli  of  loTt ; 
Twin  make  a  thing  endnnble,  which  alfe 
Woold  OFenet  the  hrain^  or  hreok  the  heart :"  * 

for  though  I  rejoiced  but  in  the  love  of  a  child, 
there  was  exceeding  comfort  in  that  love. 

1  was  not  aware  that  I  had  sate  for  00  long  a 
time  in  the  summer-house:  but  I  now  learned 
that  during  my  absence  from  the  party,  they  had 
gone  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  house : 
and  I  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  nature  of  their  verdict.  My  father 
was  enraptured.  In  his  whole  life,  he  had  never 
beheld  a  dwelling-place  more  after  his  own  heart. 
It  was  absolute  perfection  in  his  eyes — ^the  aspect, 
the  situation,  the  view,  the  house  itself,  and  the 
garden.  And  then  there  was  a  nice  little  room 
with  glass  doors,  and  niches  for  book-shelves, 
which  would  just  do  for  his  study;  and  moreover, 
it  was  so  delightfully  secluded,  three  miles,  at 
least,  from  the  town,  and  not  on  the  high-road, 
and  beautifiil,  as  beautiful  could  be.    It  was  cer- 

•  Wordsworth. 
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tainly  the  place,  of  all  othersi  in  which  he  wouI< 
most  wish  to  set  iq>  his  rest. 

My  mother  said  that  the  house  was  well  enough 
but  having  '^  wished  that*  it  was  nearer  the  town^' 
she  was  proceedii^to  descant  forcibly  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  suburban '  residence,  when  my 
father  interrupted  her,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  oi 
unusual  firmness, 

"  I  declare  to  Ood,  my  dear  Jane,  that  I  will 
never  again  live  in  a  street^  so  it's  no  use  trying 
to  persuade  me.'' 

This  speech  delivered,  as  it  was,  with  an  energy 
quite  miraculous  in  my  father,  made  me  hope 
that  now  at  least  he  was  about  to  stand  up  for 
his  right.     But  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  he  more  hated  than  an  ai^ument,  especially 
when  there  was  any  chance  of  its  ending  in  con- 
tumely, as  most  aiguments  do  :  and  many  a  point 
did  he  yield  to  my  mother,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
his  own  judgment,  because,  in  his  estimation,  it 
was  better  to  yield  than  to  struggle.    "  Better,'' 
saith   Solomon,  ''is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness 
therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
strife."    And  this  was  my  father's  philosophy. 
nor  do  I  think  that  he  lacked  wisdom  for  encou- 
raging it. 

Yet  on  this  occasion  I  thought  that  lie  would 
be  resolute ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for 
one  man  to  set  himself  up  against  three  women,  in 
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wordy  war£ue,  a  species  of  contention  in  which 
they  9o  eminently  excel,  requires  an  effort  of  cou* 
rage  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  nature^  Besides, 
my  mother  was  a  first-rate  disputant,  a  very  Her- 
coks  in  caatiomamyf  whilst  each  of  my  sisters 
stood  ready,  like  lolas  with  the  hot  iron  in  his 
hand,  to  cauterise  the  arguments  of  the  a<lver> 
sary, — the  Hydra's  heads,  which  Mr.  Doveton 
was  demolishing. 

*"  I  declare  to  God/'  said  my  &ther,  '*  that  I 
will  never  again  Kve  in  a  street.  It's  no  use  try* 
mg  to  persuade  me :  I  would  as  soon  live  in  a 
prison ;"  and  Mr.  Dovet(»i  assumed  an  air  of  de- 
termination which  did  not  particularly  become 
him,  but  which  was  not  without  its  effect. 

^  But  we  might  live  nearer  the  town,  without 
living  in  a  street,"  replied  my  mother,  and  this 
truism  was  so  obvious  to  the  understandings  of 
my  two  sisters,  that  they  both  of  them  uttered 
simultaneously  the  three  monosyllables,  **  So  we 
might.*' 

What  followed  I  do  not  precisely  remember. 
Both  parties  were  somewhat  contumacious.  My 
mother  said  there  was  no  ''  neighbourhood,"  the 
oiesning  of  which  asserticm  my  &ther  did  not  at 
first  comprehend.  My  elder  sister  explained,  and 
was  astonished  when  my  fitther  observed,  that 
what  they  looked  upon  as  an  objection,  he  re- 
6;arded  as  a  recommendation.    The  town  of  *  *  ^, 
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which  in  these  yoiiimes  ghall  be  known  by  th 
name  of  Meny-valei  waa  jost  three  miiea  distan 
from  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  we  were  etand 
ing. '  My  mother  thoii^t  three  miles  a  distance 
almost  intenninable ;  she  had  never  walked  so  fei 
in  her  life;  neither  had  my  sisters'  pedestnan 
excursioDSy  more  than  once  or  twice,  been  further 
extended;  but  my  fittber,  accustomed  every  day 
to  walk  backward  and  forward  between'  the 
neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park  and  the  City^ 
thought  notiiing  of  the  distance ;  besides,  as  he 
pertinently  remarked,  exercise  is  a  fine  thing  for 
the  health,  and  the  walk  every  day  would  do  them 
good. 

^*  This  Merry<*vale  appears  to  me  a  poor  place 
enough,''  said  my  mother. 

*^  Horrid ! "  cried  my  sister  Laura,  ^  diefe  is  not 
a  shop  in  the  {dace." 

'^  It  seems  to  be  full  of  shops,"  said  my  fitther, 
drily,  ^*  and  the  market  is  very  well  suppUed." 

"  I  mean  milliners'  shops,"  replied  Laura,  who 
delighted  in  a  little  finery,  and  fancied  herself  a 
beauty,  which  she  was  not. 

''Nor  a  library  worth  subscribing  to,"  said 
Fanny,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  trash,  which 
she  called  ''polite  hterature,"  a  name  to  which  it 
was  by  no  means  entitled. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  rattling  of  carriage- 
wheels  was  heard,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  a 
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s^nart  eqaipage,  with  three  bay  hones  and  a  grey, 
dashed  by  at  a  tremendous  pace,  exciting  a  cloud 
of  dust,  which  was  not  very  leadily  dissipated. 
Two  yonng  gentlemen  sate  upon  the  box,  one  of 
whom  acted  as  coadiman,  with  all  the  ease  of  a 
practieed  ^ip :  just  as  he  passed  our  group,  he 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  road,  '^  springing 
them,''  that  is  to  say,  letting  his  horses  gallop 
freely  down  hill,  so  that  the  impetus  of  the  rapid 
descent  might  impel  them  partially  up  the  emi- 
nence in  advance  of  them.  They  were  both  of 
them  dressed  with  more  attention  to  eccentricity 
than  to  elegance,  and  I  particularly  remember 
that  the  coachman  wore  a  white  hat,  with  an 
immoderate  brim,  and  a  pair  of  green  spectacles, 
or  goggles. 

"  There  goes  the  mail ! "  said  my  fiither,  wiping 
the  dust  out  of  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

Tliis  exclamation  was  not,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, indicative  of  very  great  sagacity.  My 
sisters  smiled,' and  my  mother  laughed.  ''The 
mail ! "  they  all  three  cried  together. 

*' The  Mail! — and  why  not?"  asked  my  fa- 
ther. 

**  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Doveton  sarcastically, 
— **  because,  my  dear,  the  mail  likes  best  to  keep 
to  the  high  road,  and  seldom  indulges  in  a  di- 
gression." 

*^  Besides,"  added  my  sister  Laura,  asserting 
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that  which  was  not  indeed  so  self<-eyident  a  truisir 
as  her  mother's — "  young  gentlemen,  in  white 
haiSy  are  not  in  the  habit  of  driving  stages." 

'M  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  my  father. 
"  But  your  mother  is  quite  right." 

The  three  ladies  then  began  to  wonder  who  the 
gentlemen,  on  the  coach-box,  could  be — "lyoung 
noblemen,  or  baronets'  sons,  at  least."     My  mo- 
ther was  beginning  to  think,  that  what  she  had  said 
about  ^'  no  neighbourhood,"  was  not  quite  so  cor- 
rect, after  all.    A  countryman  passed  by,  and  my 
mother  stopped  him,  that  he  might  solve   her 
doubts,    upon    a  point  of  such  immediate   im- 
portance. 

''  I  don't  see  that  it  matters,'^  said  my  father. 

But  my  mother  did,  and  had  my  father  known 
all,  he  would  have  thought  so  too ;  for  already  did 
his  female  adversaries  begin  to  slacken  in  their 
opposition  to  his  wishes  relating  to  the  dwelling- 
house  before  us. 

The  "  carriage  and  four,"  was  the  property  of 
Sir  Willoughby  Euston,  Bart.;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  on  the  box  were  his  sons. 

Moreover,  my  mother  ascertained  that  Sir  Wil- 
loughby's  seat.  Fox  Hall,  was  only  one  mile  distant 
from  Meadow-bank,  by  which  name  its  proprietor 
had  distinguished  the  house,  which  my  father  was 
so  ambitious  of  tenanting. 

1  will  not  take  upon  me  positively  to  state  that 
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this  circumstance  of  the  carriage-and-fouTy  was 
the  sole  cause  of  my  mother's  withholding  her 
oj^Kwitioii  to  the  will  of  my  father,  respecting  the 
house,  but  I  apprehend  that  a  series  of  deductions, 
very  skilfully  drawn  therefrom,  had  the  effect  of . 
eliciting  her  acquiescence.  There  was  one  great 
person  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  there  being 
one,  it  was  probable  that  there  were  others,  as 
great  people  were  gr^arious  by  nature.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  ^'  a  neighbour- 
hood ;"  and  it  was  equally  plain,  that  there  must 
be  shops — good  shops  in  Merry-vale — for  where- , 
ever  there  were  rich  people,  there  were  sure  to  be 
good  shops — and  as  rich  people  were  idle  people, 
and  idle  people  could  not  do  better  than  read 
novels  all  day,  there  must  have  been  a  good  Ubrary 
in  Merry-vale;  and  for  similar  reasons  a  good 
milliner;  and  thus  all  these  three  amiable  Ich 
gidans  were  satisfied,  and  my  father  became  the 
tenant  of  Meadow-bank. 


.H 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   UNLOVED   ONE. 


M  Tit  Toy  pUiOy 

Some  toft  wfiotM  had  tbf  ir  biHb  in  me  ftt  first. 

If  not  lov9i  nj  like  lore." 

Brownikg's  Parocciivj. 


I  WAS  about  seven  years  of  age^  when  we  first 
went  to  live  near  Merry-vale.  My  sisters  were 
many  years  older;  they  were  just  on  the  borders 
of  womanhood,  comely  though  not  actually  beau- 
tiful, and  far  from  being  over-burthened  with  in- 
tellect. My  Uttle  brother  was  four  years  my  junior 
and  lovely  enough  tA  serve  as  a  model  for  a  sculp- 
tor, who  would  canre  an  infant  Adonis,  or  body 
forth  the  childhood  of  a  god. 

It  was  the  curse  of  my  boyhood,  to  be  com- 
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panionleflB.  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  solitude  in  the 
vety  spring-time  of  my  existence.  Neither  fitther 
nor  mother  lofed  me ;  too  plaiiily  did  my  yotmg 
eyes  see  this.  I  was  quick  to  ohterre,  and  to  in- 
Cerpret.  ChSLd  as  I  th^i  was,  I  knew  well  Plough 
how  to  read  the  human  countenanoey  like  a  book, 
and  to  find  a  history  in  the  tones  of  a  voice.  And 
it  was  this  Tery  knowledge  which  made  me  wretch* 
ed;  tor  the  eye  kindled  not  looking  upon  me;  the 
toice  softened  not  addressing  me;  the  step  quick- 
ened not  approaching  me.  I  fislt  that  I  was  alone 
in  the  world. 

Oh !  indeed  it  is  a  hard  lot,  to  ask  tor  love,  and 
be  denied — to  bestow,  yet  not  to  receive — to  see 
diat  lavished  upon  another,  which  we  cannot 
attract  towards  ourselves — to  yearn  aftar  things 
feibidden,  until  the  pocnr  heart  is  sinking  with  de- 
spair— to  wander  here  and  there,  exclaiming  in 
the  touching  language  of  the  desolate  poet 

*«  Wbj  WM I  bom  Ibr  love,  nuA  lor«  denied  to  wV 

And  all  this  was  I  doomed  to  suffer.  I  was  full 
of  lofe — my  fiither,  my  mother,  my  sisters,  I  loved 
than  all, — ^and  my  little  brother  I  adored;  but, 
not  one  of  them  returned  my  affection;  for  Arthur's 
semUance  of  love  had  passed  away  with  the  first 
dawn  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  natural  that  little 
Arthur  should  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
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family ;  he  wafi  the  youngest^  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  it  was  said  that  he  was  like  his  mother, 
though,  for  my  part,  I  saw  not  the  resemblance. 
But  I  thank  my  God  that  I  was  not  jealous;  I 
desired  not  to  subtract  one  tittle  from  the  love 
that  was  lavished  upon  Arthur;  I  only  asked  *^  Is 
there  none  lefl  ?  Oh  !  can  ye  not  bestow  a  little 
upon  me,  without  taking  from  my  brother  ?  " 

I  blame  no  one.    It  may  appear  strange  to 
some,  that  loving  I  was  unloved,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  those  around  me  were  destitute  of 
natural  affection.     But  it  vras  not  so.    My  poor 
father  was  broken  down  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Neither   hope  nor  health  did   he  enjoy.     The 
memory  of  his  misfortunes  was  fresh  upon  him, 
and  keenly    were  those    misfortunes   felt.      He 
endeavoured  to  foiget  them,  but  he  could  not. 
He  tried  to  shut  out  all  those  thoughts  which 
might  tend,  by  the  force  of  association,  to  awaken 
in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  change  that  had  lately 
taken  place ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  shut  himself 
up,  rarely  emerging,  save  at  meal-times,  from  the 
precincts  of  his  private  study,  and  attempting  to 
absorb  his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  some  self- 
imposed  labour.     He  was  a  man  of  the  keenest 
sensibility;   indeed,  so  tender  were  his  feelings, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  play  the  hypocrite, 
and  to  throw  a  cloak  over  them,  lest  they  should 
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betray  him  into  excesses.  And  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  this,  he  assumed  a  garb  of  indiflference, 
sometimes  exchanged  for  one  of  austerity,  until 
from  cheating  others,  he  turned  to  an  attempt  to 
cheat  himself  Yet  he  was  not  altogether  sncces»- 
fill ;  for  let  art  do  what  it  m^y,  nature  will  peep 
out  at  times* 

As  for  myself  it  was  not  often  that  he  chid  me, 
br  I  was  not  often  in  his  presence ;  but  he  rarely 
or  never  caressed  me  ;  indeed,  he  caressed  no  one : 
be  seemed  to  be  entirely  self-involved,  betraying 
no  violent  emotions  of  any  kind,  but  apparently 
preserving  his  mind  in  a  state  of  constant  equi« 
iibrium :  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  me,  and  if  he 
loved,  his  love  was  not  mirrored  in  his  actions. 

And  my  mother  poured  upon  Arthur  the  full 
cup  of  her  affection,  till  not  one  drop  of  love 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalice  for  me. 
She  was  proud  of  her  younger  son,  and  brought 
him  forward  upon  every  occasion.  She  curled  his 
hair  with  her  own  fingers ;  she  dressed  him  and 
she  undressed  him ;  she  sang  him  every  night  to 
sleep  and  waked  him  with  a  kiss  in  the  morning ; 
his  crib  was  beside  her  bed ;  his  picture  was  over 
the  mantel-shelf;  his  childish  sayings  were  ever 
in  her  mouth.  Happy  Arthur !  what  would  I  not 
have  given  for  one  of  those  kind  words,  which  fell 
in  unheeded  showers  upon  thee  ? 
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Let  nobody  blame  my  mother.     It  is  impos^ble 
that  any  parent  should  love  all  her  <shildren  alike. 
We  cannot  control  the  wandarmgs  of  the  afiec* 
tions:  wecaimotlove  in  spite  of  ourselves.     ''The 
soule  is  <^n  led  by  secret  motions,  and  loves  she 
knowes  not  why.    There  are  impulsive  privacies, 
which  urge  us  to  a  liking  even  against  the  Parlia- 
mentall  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  Reason  and  the 
Common  Sense."  * 

The  truth,  without  a  meti^hor,  is  this — that 
there  was  every  reason  why  my  mother  should 
have  preferred  Arthur  before  me;  she  could  not 
help  it,  and  she  did  prefer  him ;  and  preferring 
him  she  was  too  sincere,  too  honest  to  conceal  her 
preference.  She  could  not  discipline  her  affec- 
tions, but  she  could  avoid  playing  the  hypocrite  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  she  spoiled  Arthur,  whilst  I 
was  utterly  neglected.  God  f<H-bid  that  I  should 
blame  any  one  for  yielding  to  the  tide  of  love. 
Love  in  any  shape  is  too  excellent  to  be  censured. 

As  for  my  sisters,  they  had  just  reached  the  age 
at  which  the  ^' pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  ** 
are  most  powerful  to  monopolize  and  to  beguile 
the  young  heart  They  were  just  beginning  to  be 
adults.  And  if  at  any  period  of  our  hves  a  little 
self-importance  be  excusable,  it  is  surely  when  our 
new-bom  honours  of  maturity  am  aicircled  with 

*  Owen  Feltham. 
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thdr  first  radiance,  which  experience^  who  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  vanity,  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
bedim.  There  is  nothing  very  condemnable  in 
this.  My  sisters  were  jnst  beginning  to  be  women ; 
and  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  they  felt  the  full 
importance  of  their  position;  so  much  so,  that 
thinking  of  themselves,  as  they  did,  they  had  no 
time  to  think  aboQt  me.  I  was  looked  upon  as 
utteriy  unworthy  of  a  thought  from  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  sisterhood. 

Time  wore  on,  and  we  became  settled  at  Mea- 
dow-bank, and  the  people  round  about  came  to 
call  upon  us,  and  Lady  Willoughby  Euston  left 
her  card ;  and  my  mother  said  that  there  was  a 
neighbourhood ;  and  'Sir  Willoughby  having  heard 
my  fether  say  that  he  had  never  handled  a  gun  in 
his  Hfe,  gave  him  full  permission  to  shoot  over  his 
manor;  and  the  young  Eustons,  Reginald  and 
Wilfred,  called  in  at  Meadow-bank  now  and  then 
to  make  fun  of  my  sisters ;  and  Fanny  fell  in  love 
with  their  names,  and  Laura  .  fell  in  love  with 
them ;  and  yeara  passed  aver  my  sisters'  heads, 
and  still  they  were  the  Miss  Dovetons;  and 
Arthur  lost  amoiety  of  his  beauty,  and  my  mother 
dtx>pped  a  moiety  of  her  love ;  and  Walter,  got  his 
Ueutenancy ;  and  I  was  sent  off  to  school,  and 
altogether  we  weie  toieraUy  comfortable* 

But  nothk^  happened  during  that  time  to 
induce  me  to  prolong  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SENSE   AND   SENSIBILITY. 


*'  Tis  often  thus  ; 
You  lee  the  dreamer  sitting  hand-in-hand 
With  one  who  never  dreams  ;  the  restless  spirit 
Curbing  his  own  hot  haste,  lest  he  outstrip 
His  lasf-pacing  friend." 

MS. 


I  WAS  sent  to  a  large  school  about  ninety  miles 
distant  from  Menry-vale.  I  was  then  twelve  years 
old,  tally  passably  good-looking,  and  not  so  back- 
ward in  my  learning,  but  that  I  could  translate  an 
ode  of  Horace,  and  write  Latin  Terses  with  the 
aid  of  a '  Gradus  and  a  Dictionary.  I  ought  to 
have  been  rather  a  fine-looking  boy;  but  my 
mother,  who  thought  that  one  head  of  hair  beside 
her  own  was  quite  enough  for  her  to  preside  over^ 
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very  pradently  cut  off  all  my  curls,  thereby 
much  destroying  my  beauty.  And  then,  again, 
1  was  Tery  well  made,  being  straight  and 
faroad-shottldered,  with  round,  tapering  limbs 
weD  put  together,  and  feet  and  hands,  of  which 
any  one  might  have  been  proud.  But  my 
dothes,  unfortunately  for  my  appearance,  were 
always  so  abominably  made,  that  I  looked  awk- 
wild  and  shambling,  and  retained  not  externally 
one  trace  of  kind  nature's  symmetrical  handy* 
work.  An  old  waistqoat  of  my  father's  cut  down, 
or  a  spencser  converted  into  a  jacket,  or  any  other 
strange  mutation  of  this  sort,  did  ^'  quite  well 
enough  for  Gerard,''  whilst  Arthur  flaunted  it 
in  gay  attire,  in  a  tunic  of  green  velvet,  and  a  cap 
of  the  same  material,  with  a  gold  band  and  a  tassel 
to  match,  and  a  belt  of  morocco  leather  fastened 
with  a  silver  buckle  round  his  waist.  These  are 
sore  trials,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  the  philosophy 
of  a  sensitive  boy. 

But  I  was  sent,  to  school,  and  a  new  field 
was  opened  for  the  disporting  of  my  affections. 
**  Here,"  said  I,  "  are  multitudes  to  love ;  I  may 
choose  here ;  it  camiot  be  possible  that  all  these 
wiU  turn  away  from  me.  I  shall  find  some  to  love 
me  at  last,"  and  these  reflections  made  me  very 
happy,  and  I  began  to  look  around  me  for  a  friend. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  consunmiate  the  happi- 
ness which  I  had  so  long  been  yearning  to  enjoy 
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Yet  I  detennined  to  do  nothing  inconstderately^ 
4uid  resolved  therefore  to  survey  my  companions 
one  and  all  ere  I  made  my  election  among  so 
many.  My  examination  was  of  course  confined  to 
the  external  attributes  of  my  school-fellows.  But 
this  was  quite  enough  for  me.  I  had  never  formed 
an  idea  of  friendship  unconnected  with  beauty, 
and  now  that  the  reality,  as  I  thought,  of  what  I 
had  so  long  been  dreaming  of,  was  actually  within 
my  reachf  I  naturally  began  to  look  about  me  for 
the  most  pleasing  countenances  and  to  make  my 
selection  amongst  them.  I  knew  nothing  about 
schoolboy  etiquette.  I  was  adl  nature ;  the  cramp- 
ing fetters  of  conventional  thraldom  had  never  yet, 
for  one  moment,  controlled  the  excursions  of  my 
young  mind.  I  had  never  checked  the  exuberance 
of  my  feelings ;  I  had  never  balanced  my  words, 
nor  set  any-  restraint  upon  my  actions,  nor  feared 
to  betray  my  emotions,  however  extravagant  they 
may  have  been.  I  was  all  openness  and  simpli- 
city.    I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

I  traversed  the  playing  fields  and  entered  the 
school-room  without  feeling  the  least  uneasiness. 
No  body  appeared  to  notice  me,  and  certainly  no 
one  molested  me.  Fear  is  the  result  of  know- 
ledge ;  I  was  ignorant  and  had  no  fear.  I  thought 
that  all  the  boys  were  like  myself;  I  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  schoolboy. 
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I  went  abovt  fiom  place  to  place,  scFatinizing, 
vntii  a  ^  modest  assurance/'  the  countenances  of 
-all  whom  I  meet.  At  lengthy  my  eyes  alighted 
upon  a  fiice,  ivhieh  appeared  to  rae  ahnost  perfect ; 
it  belonged  to  a  boy  of  about  my  own  years ;  it 
tnis  fittT,  and  it  was  radiant  with  smiles. 

I  continued  to  look  at  the  boy,  his  figure  was 
TCfy  elegant :  he  moved,  and  he  was  fiill  of  grace. 
I  heard  him  speak,  and  his  voice  was  musical. 

I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  addressing  this 
boy,  when  I  heard  my  own  name  pronounced,  and 
felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder — **  Doveton ! ''  I 
turned  round,  and  confronted  a  tall,  stout  youth, 
apparently  about  seventeen  years  old,  with  a  bland, 
honest  countenance,  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
mor  of  a  particularly  intellectual  cast,  but  open, 
manly,  and  benevolent  in  its  expression.  He  was 
one  of  the  biggest  boys  I  had  seen,  and  I  took 
him  for  a  junior  usher. 

«  Doveton ! " 

^  Yes,  Sir,"  said  L 

**  Don't  call  me  Siry*  returned  the  boy.  **  We  are 
all  on  an  equality  here — ^all  school-fellows  together. 
The  masters  you  may  call,  *  Sir,'  but  me  you  must 
call  Smith — John  Smith — ^for  there  are  other 
Smiths  in  the  school." 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  knew  not  why  Smith 
had  addressed  me ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  me  to 
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to  remain  in  my  ignorance,  for  he  presently  con-^ 
tinned, 

**  Doyeton,  I  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Good- 
enough/'  (such  was  the  name  of  our  preceptor,) 
**  to  take  notice  of  you,  and  to  protect  you,  and 
to  initiate  you  in  the  ways  of  the  school.  As  you 
are  young  and  have  no  friends  I  may  probably  be 
of  some  use  to  you.  When  you  want  any  thing, 
come  to  me.  You  know  my  name, — John  Smith. 
I  will  see  that  you  have  justice  in  the  school." 

I  did  not  quite  understand  this.  I  had  heard 
something  about  fagging  at  school,  but  my  ideas 
upon  the  subject  were  very  vague.  So  I  said  to 
Smith,  *'  You  mean,  then,  that  I  am  to  be  your  &g, 
and  that  you  are  to  be  my  master  ?" 

'^  My  good  fellow,  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  have  no  fagging  in  this  school,''  repUed  Smith. 
"  You  are  to  be  my  client,  as  the  doctor  calls  it. 
The  thing  is  customary  here.  Whenever  a  new 
boy  comes,  he  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  of 
us  seniors.  The  fact  is,  you  are  to  be  toy  protege, 
and  that  I  am  to  be  your  friend." 

"  My  friend  ! — ^you  will  love  me,  then?" 

Smith  smiled.  **  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  like  you 
well  enough.  But  don't  talk  about  laving  here ; 
the  boys  will  laugh  at  you  if  you  do."  t 

I  thought  all  this  very  odd ;  but  I  said  nothing, 
and  Smith  resumed,  "  You  have  never  been  to 
school  before,  I  see  this  well  enough.    You  have 
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been  yeading  atnne  trashy  notrelfl  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek/' 

*'No/'8aidI. 

*^ Then  what  have  you  read  ?" 

**  Shakspeare/' 

^  Ah ! "  said  Smitfi,  **  pictures^  taste,  3hakspeare, 
and  the  musical  glasses." 

I  did  not  understand  this  last  speech.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  jumble  of  words^  without  any 
distinctiTe  meaning.  To  tell  the  truths  I  was  not 
disposed  to  n^ard  this  Smith  with  much  affection; 
Aere  appeared  to  be  a  sad  want  of  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  all  he  said.  I  did  not  admire  him^ 
because,  although  I  knew  it  not,  I  was  at  this  pe- 
liod  of  my  life  most  essentially  an  egotist.  I  was 
romantic,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  all 
people  were  bound  to  be  the  same.  But  I  felt  very 
grateful  to  my  new  protector,  and  would  have 
done  any  thing  to  testify  my  gratitude. 

'*  Well,  Doveton,  remember  what  Fve  told  you/' 
continued  Smith,  about  to  depart, — **  Is  there  any 
thing  I  can  do  for  you  now  ?  Be  candid  and  tell 
me  if  there  is." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  and  I  pointed  to  the  fiEur-iaced 
boy,  whose  beauty  had  arrested  my  attention  just 
before  the  coming  of  Smith :  '^  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  the  name  of  that  beautiful  boy  in  blacky 
who  is  standing  by  the  open  window/' 
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Smith  smiled,  both  at  the  nature  of  my  qoestioir, 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  urged,  and 
answered,  "Trevannion, — Eustace  Trevannion, — ^he 
is  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  *  *  * ;  and  certainly  a 
good-looking  little  fellow.  But  you  must  not  talk 
about  ^beautiful  boys,'  the  fellows  will  laugh  at 
you,  if  you  do." 

"  Well/'  I  thought, "  this  is^a  strange  place  where 
love  and  beauty  are  forbidden  to  be  mentioned." 

Smith  walked  away,  and  I  moved  towards  the 
spot  where  young  Trevannion  was  standing.  ^'Eus^ 
tace  Trevannion,"  said  I  to  myself,  "what  a  beauH^ 
tiful  name  to  be  sure;  How  much  better  than 
John  Smith." 

Just  at  this  ;aa6ment  the  school-bell  rang,  and 
Smith  came  back  to  me,  saying,  "Do  you 
know  where  you  are  to  sit? — You  do. — ^Well; 
let  me  see  whether  your  desk  is  in  good  order. 
Has  it  a  lock  ?  Take  care  that  you  make-  good 
use  of  the  key.  You  have  not  yet  been  posted-  to 
a  class,  so  you  may  amuse  youi-self,  as  you  like, 
this  school4M)ur ;  only  keep  quiet — stay,  I  will 
lend  you  a  book,"  and  he  brought  me  a  volume  of 
Don  Quixote. 

I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk  allotted  to  me.  My 
next  neighbour  was  a  plain  boy,  with  ^xceedingly 
dirty  hands.  But  he  was  goodnoiatured,  and  in- 
clined to  be  communicative.    He  began  talking 
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to  me  ia  «&  imder  tone,  and  I  Qooa  forgot  the  in- 
j  unctions  of  Jdin  Smith. 

**  And  so,*'  said  my  talkative  neighbour,  "  you 
are  to  be  one  of  Smith's  proteges.  Let  me  tell 
you,  you^re  a  deuced  lucky  fellow ;  it  will  ail  be 
noooth  work  with  you  now/^ 

**  And  who  is  this  Smith?"  said  I. 

""Who  is  Smith?  Who's  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte?"— and  my  new  friend  would  have  added 
more,  but  that  at  this  moment  one  of  the  masters 
called  upon  him  for  a  copy  of  verses. 

I  had  heard  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Good- 
enough,  to  instruct,  in  his  own  proper  person,  the 
senior  and  the  junior  classes  of  his  establishment, 
and  now  that  my  companion  had  quitted  me,  I 
tamed  my  eyes  towards  the  doctor's  desk,  think- 
ing that  very  likely  I  might  see  my  friend  Smith 
standing  beside  it.  And  there  he  was— the  first 
bay  of  the  first  class  of  the  first  school  in  the 

country.  ^ 

Pxesently  I  was  rejoined  by  my  dirty-fingered 
young  neighbour.  "  So  Smith,"  said  I  ''  is  the 
first  boy  in  the  school?" 

**  Yes;  and  a  jewel  of  a  fellow — every  body 
likes  Smith — firom  the  doctor  down  to  Dick  the 
shoe-boy — we  would  do  any  thing  for  Smith." 

**  Is  he  very  clever?"  I  inquired. 

^  I  don't  know  that  he  is,"  replied  my  neigh- 
bour, "  I  never  heard  any  body  say  so." 
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"  Well/*  thought  I,  "  this  ig  very  strai^e— he 
is  neither  a  beauty  nor  a  geniusy  yet  every  body  in 
the  school  loves  him.    Happy  John  Smith ! " 

"  And  Trevannion/'  I  said,  "  Eustace  Trevan- 
nion — is  he  very  clever  —he  looks  it." 

My  companion  smiled  *^  Oh !  the  yotmg  Duke  ! 
— But  stop,  the  doctor  is  looking/' 

I  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet.  The  senior  class  was 
dispersed,  and  the  junior  class,  which  consisted  of 
a  number  of  very  Uttle  boys,  were  going  up  with 
their  lessons. 

I  looked,  and  amongst  these  little  boys  was  one 
much  older  than  the  rest,  who  took  his  place  last 
but  one  in  the  class.  I  was  honror-stnick — it  was 
Eustace  Trevannion* 

'  And  all  my  castles  in  the  air  were  demolished 
in  a  single  moment.  My  companion  beheld  my 
astonishment,  and  uttered  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  question  I  had  put  to  him.  They  were  quite 
enough — ^and  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  grace* 
fill,  the  high-*bom — the  honourable  Eustace  Tre- 
vannion was  the  most  incorrigible  dunce  in  the 
school. 

I  was  very  unhappy.  I  said  to  myself,  ^*  I  have 
got  into  a  strange  place,  peopled  with  Jdin 
Smiths/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    PERILS  OP   DRBAM-LAKDi 


Eaitb  b«i  its  iowtm ;  and  'tU  •ometiniM  wise, 
To  stoop  that  we  maj  cull  them^-there  are  gems, 
Lnstipos  and  manj,  still  more  lowly-bom ; 
Tw«re  a  fool's  speech  to  saj  they  are  not  bright 
BccjDie  the  stait  ate  brighter— Dream  no  more, 
Tlben  cost  not  hire  a  Pleiad  £at  thy  bride." 

MS. 


I  WAS  SO  much  mortified  by  the  discovery  of  Tre- 
▼annion's  mental  imbecility,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  summon  courage  to  fix  upon  ano^ 
ther  to  be  my  friend.  In  the  mean  time,  every 
succeeding  day  afforded  fiesh  proofs  of  Smith's 
excellence,  and  of  the  high  opinion  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  school'^fellowst     But  there  wan 
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one  thing  that  astonished  me  very  mneh.  No- 
body seemed  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  gifted 
with  any  shining  qualities,  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
do  every  thing  much  better  than  any  body  else. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  be  clever,  yet  he  was  the 
best  scholar  in  the  academy;  he  was  **  no  crick- 
eter/' yet  he  headed  every  score;  he  had  "no 
idea  whatever  o^  fighting,"  and  yet  he  was  the 
champion  of  the  school.  "  This  was  sheer  envy," 
— Not  in  the  least.  Nobody  envied  Smith,  and 
for  this  reason,  every  body  liked  him.  He  was 
popular,  because  he  took  great  care  that  no  one 
should  feel  his  superiority.  He  had  a  particularly 
unpresuming  way  of  setting  about  anything,  and 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  "  running  himself 
down,"  with  no  mock-modesty,  but  with  a  can- 
dour, which  especially  became  him.  "  You  might 
do  this  just  as  well  as  I  do  it,  if  you  would  but 
take  as  much  trouble,"  was  a  speech  frequently  in 
his  mouth.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  "the 
head  of  the  school,"  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  had  worked  hardest ;  and  that  if  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful cricketer,  it  was  only  because  he  was  a 
steady  one.  All  this  was  done  without  design; 
and  yet  if  he  had  studied  Rochefoucault  all  his 
life  he  could  not  by  any  possibihty  have  ahghted 
upon  a  more  certain  recipe  for  popularity. 

I  am  somewhat  inclined  to.  think  that  Smith's 
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proneiiefis  to  self^lisparageinent,  though  carried  to 
an  undue  excess,  did  not  lead  him  in  any  great 
measuie,  to  form  a  false  estimate  of  his  abilities. 
Though  gifted  with  more  sound  sense,  than  any 
young  person  I  ever  knew,  he  was  not  naturally 
a  genius — but  he  was  something  better,  he  was 
a  young  man  with  rare  powers  of  application, 
and  judgment,  which  never  led  him  astray.  Let 
industry  pull  the  oars,  and  judgment  direct  the 
helm,  and  I'll  wager  that  genius  never  passes  them 
in  the  race  down  the  river  of  life.. 

Smith  was  kind  to  me,  and  in  turn  I  was  grate- 
ful;  I  esteemed  him,  and  in  process  of  time,  I 
almofit  began  to  admire  him;  but  I  saw  not  in 
him  the  "  golden  chalice^"  which  was  to  receive 
the  "blight  wine"  of  my  love.*  He  counselled 
me;  he  restrained  me;  he  protected  me;  and 
saved  me  very  often  from  committing  myself. 
Sometimes  he  would  let  me  **  run  my  course," 
thinking  that  my  own  expei  ience  might  be  of  more 
use  to  me  than  his  precepts.  But  I  always  listen- 
ed to  his  advice,  and  if  I  sometimes  neglected  to 
follow  it,  it  was  not  because  I  was  wilful,  but,  in* 
variably,  because  I  was  weak. 


Asia !  who  wLen  mj  being  orerflowed 
Wert  like  » golden  rhaliee  to  bright  vine, 

Sdei  let's  Prometheus, 
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One  day  I  said  to  Smith,— ^'^  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  for  some  mcmths — doing -some- 
thing for  me  every  day;  and  I  have  often  told 
you  that  I  am  gratefoli  and  I  dare  say  that  you 
believe  me ;  but  I  have  never  yet  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  proving  the  gratitude  I  profess.  I  wish 
that  you  would  suffer  me.  Smith,  to  do  something 
or  other  for  you. — Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  may 
be  u^ful  ?  Oh  !  do,  do  tell  me,  and  don't  shake 
your  head." 

Smith  smiled  at  my  earnestness,  and  replied — 
**  You  are  a  strange  Uttle  fellow,  Doveton ;  and 
your  character  is  worth  studying*  You  are  an  en- 
thusiast; take  care  that  you  do  not  become  a 
visionary*  If  I  thought  that  you  would  under- 
stand me,  I  would  explain  to  you  what  I  mean. 
Do  you  dream  much  ?" 

''AH  night;  and  sometimes,   I  think,  in  the 
day/' 

"  I  never  di^eam. — Now  just  tell  me  what  books 
you  have  read/' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  we  were  wiuider- 
ing  a  Uttk  from  the  immediate  subject  of  our  dis- 
course; but  I  answered,  as  I  did  once  before, 
"  Shakspeare/' 

"  Ah !  you  told  me  that — ^what  else  ?" 

I  thought  a  little.—"  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 
Lalla  Rookh,  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels/' 
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*^  Yoa  coold  not  have  read  anything  worse. 
Yon  seem  to  like  poetry." 

''  I  dual  on  iV 

**  Doat  on  nothing.  Dotage  is  a  melancholy 
^ght." 

^  Do  you  think  it  wrong.  Smith,  to  read  poetry?" 

""  Not  at  all;  I  read  it  myself." 

^Do  you  like  Byron?"  said  I,  emboldened  by 
this  confession. 

^  By  no  means ;  his  philosophy  is  odious.". 

I  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  reply.  I 
thought  to  myself,  **  I  ask  about  poetry,  and  I  re" 
cenre  an  answer  about  philosophy.  What  have 
they  to  do  with  one  another?'* 

**  Indeed  !"  said  I. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Doveton — ^how  old  are  you  ?" 

"Twelve  and  a  half." 

"  Then  let  me  advise  yon  to  read  no  more  poetry 
for  a  year." 

My  head  drooped,  and  I  was  silent.  I  neither 
hked  to  disobey  Smith,  nor  to  go  ¥athout  poetry 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

^  Do  you  learn  mathematics  ?"  ask^d  Smith. 

"  No,"  said  I. 

**  Then  write  home  to  your  &ther,  and  ask  his 
permission  to  begin  next  quarter." 

I  thought  to  myself  "  How  this  fellow  flies  ofi' 
from  one  subject  to  another.''  I  could  not  see  the 
drift  of  his  interrogatories. 
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Smith  walked  away ;  but  I  presently  ran  aft4 
him,  exclaiming,  *'  But  is  there  really  nothing  ths 
I  can  do  for  you?  You  have  not  answered  m 
question  yet.  Oh !  do  say  '  Yes ;'  I  am  dying  t 
make  myself  of  use." 

"  Then,"  said  Smith,  "  I  will  save  your  life 
You  shall  do  something  for  me,  Doveton." 

"  Oh !  I. am  so  glad !"  and  my  face  brightenec 
up  as  I  spoke. — "  What  is  it  that  I  can  do  for  you 
Smith  ?" 

"  6ro  and  play  at  cricket — 'twill  do  you  good  ;' 
and  my  monitor  walked  away,  smiling. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this — in  spite  of  Smith's  admo- 
nitions,— ^in  spite  of  the  restraining  influence  of  his 
never-ending  good  sense,  which  fell  upon  my  enthu- 
siasm hke  water  upon  a  blazing  fire,  my  heart  ceased 
not  to  be  the  home  of  infinite  and  unsatisfied  longings. 
It  is  true,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  monitor,  I 
abandoned  my  poetical  studies ;  but  I  gained  no- 
thing by  the  abandonment.     On  the  contrary,  my 
poor  soul,  thus  deprived  of  its  accustomed  aliment, 
felt  more  craving  than  it  had  ever  felt  before.   De- 
prived of  books,  I  had  more  time  to  dream.    I  no 
longer  held  communion  with  the  ideal  creations  of 
the  poet,  but  with  im^inary  beings  of  my  own 
creating.     I  made  a  world,  and  I  peopled  it  my- 
self with  a  number  of  beautiful  abstractions ;  and 
I  quite,  forgot  that  Smith  had  ever  said  to  me, 
"  Take  care  that  you  don't  become  a  visionary.*' 
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Sometimes — but  this  was  not  very  often  —  1 
WDuM  look  aroond  me,  and  endeavour  to  absorb 
myself  in  the  goings-on  of  the  visible  world.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  saw  things  aright ;  my  mind  was 
enveloped  with  a  peculiar  atmosphere — a  misty 
one — and  whatever  it  looked  upon,  wore  an  aspect 
undefined  and  shadowy.  Seen  through  this  delu- 
sive medium,  palpable  reaUties  became  dim  ab- 
stractions. I  beheld  qualities,  and  not  persons — 
feelings,  and  not  actions — ^wide  principles,  and  not 
narrow  details.  I  had  a  sort  of  language  of  my 
own ;  and  I  thought  of  my  school-fellows,  not  by 
their  proper  names,  but  by  the  distmguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  their  idiosyncracies.  Thus  one  was 
Gentleness,  another  Anger,  a  third  Genius,  and  * 
so  on; 

These  ikr-off  contemplations,  in  which  I  some- 
times indulged,  were  not  wholly  unproductive  of 
deUght ;  for  in  looking  around  me  and  tracing  the 
various  principles  which  appeared  to  actuate  my 
different  school-fellows,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite 
joy,  that  good  was  more  abundant  than  evil 
amongst  them,  and  that  though  they  might  some- 
times go  astray  it  was  much  more  finequently  a 
wrong  judgment  than  a  bad  heart,  which  misled 
them.  Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  eveiy  where  a 
vast  deal  of  good  feeling.  Kindness,  generosity, 
gentleness  and  forbearance  gUttered,  wherever  I 
turned  my  eyes,  Uke  stars  upon  a  cloudless  night ; 
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• 

I  sought  for  good  and  I  found  it  (as  vAto  may 
not?)  and  having  found  it  I  rejoiced.  But  it  ^vas 
not  enough  ^r  me  to  behold  it  from  afar  off;  I 
longed  to  enjoy  it  palpably — to  commune  witfi  it 
face  to  face — ^to  find  it  all  in  a  friend.  But  when 
I  thought  of  this  I  despaired ;  I  was  afraid  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  for  many  objects,  which  look  bean- 
tiful  at  a  distance,  are  but  tawdry  and  uncouth 
things,  when  we  draw  nigh  unto  them ;  and  I  knew 
it.  **No;  no,"  said  I — **let  me  dream  on — my 
yearnings  must  still  be  unsatisfied.  I  must  rest 
content  with  the  shadow,  for  the  substance  can 
never  be  mine," 

One  day  after  a  conversation  with  Smith,  which 
had  extended  to  an  unusual  length,  I  began  seriously 
to  ask  myself  whether  the  strange  life  I  was  leading 
was  that  of  a  philosopher  or  a  fool.  Afler  one  of 
these  colloquies  with  Smith,  some  specimens  of 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  my  reflections 
were  wont  always  to  assume  a  somewhat  more 
mundane  tone  and  ceased,  perhaps  for  a  full  hour, 
from  communing  wilh  the  invisible  world.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  I  grovelled  more  than  usual ; 
I  pondered  over  Smith's  words  and  compared  the 
calm  sobriety  of  his  doctrines  with  the  vagrant 
nature  of  my  wild  imaginings,  until  I  began  al- 
most to  think  that  he  was  the  greater  philosopher 
of  the  two.  '*  There  is  no  wisdom,"  said  I,  ''in 
yearning  after  impossible  things.    I  will  content 
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myadf  with  that  which  m;"  and  I  began  to  look 
aioond  me  for  the  actuaL 

At  this  period  I  had  been  a  year  at  Dr.  Good- 
aoongh'sy  and  had  not  yet  suited  myself  with  a 
friead.  I  well  remember  this  particular  morning. 
It  was  spring-time;  the  air  was  fresh;  the  skies 
were  bright ;  and  we  were  abroad  in  the  meadows. 
The  cricketrfieason  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  we 
were  enjoying  our  daily  walk  in  the  country— some 
here  and  some  there,  wandering  at  will,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  our  brief  season  of  liberty.  When 
Smith  left  me,  I  was  alone ;  and  without  any  defi- 
nite intention,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the 
liver. 

A«  I  went  I  was  overtaken  by  a  school-fellow, 
a  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  whose  name  was 
Hawker.     In  my  catalogue,  where  quaUties  stood 
for  peiwms,  he  was  tyjrified  by  the  title  of  buoy- 
ancy,  or  some  word  synonymous  with  this ;  for  in 
those  dajrs  I  dealt  more  laigely  in  ideas  than  I 
did  in  language,  and  my  brain  was  ever  teeming 
with  &ades,  which  I  could  not  have  expressed  in 
woida.      This  boy  was  the  very  soul  of  levity; 
there   were  none  so  lightrhearted   as  he,   none 
blessed  with  such  exuberant  spirits,  none  so  hap- 
less, none  so  short-sighted,  none  so  happy.    He 
lived  but  in  the  present  moment ;  the  past,  the 
future,  were  nothing  to  him.     Hope  and  its  twin^ 
bfodier  iear  and  memory  distorbed  him  not;  he 
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enjoyed  life ;  he  found  blessings  everywhere ;  he 
hated  no  one,  he  vexed  no  one,  and  he  ^'went 
upon  his  way  rejoicing." 

^  Come,  I)oveton — come  along  with  me,"  ciied 
the  boy,  panting  as  he  spoke,  for  he  had  bounded 
across  the  meadow  with  the  fleetness  of  a  young 
fawn.  ^^  I  know  where  a  moor4ien*s  nest  is  to  be 
found.    Come  with  me,  and  we  will  take  it" 

Smith's  words  were  still  ringing  in  my  ears ;  he 
had  exhorted  me  to  act  more,  and  I  thought  that 
there  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  this 
of  testifying  my  feith  in  his  doctrines. 

"  That  I  will — ^you  are  a  good  fellow.  Hawker, 
come  along,"  and  off  we  started. 

We  ran  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  had  presently 
reached  the  river's  edge.  ^' This  is  the  place," 
cried  Hawker;  and  taking  up  a  large  stone,  he 
threw  it  amongst  the  rushes,  and  the  old  bird 
started  up  and  flew  across  the  river. 

But  it  was  not  quite  so  easy,  as  we  had  anti- 
cipated that  it  would  be,«to  take  possession  of  the 
nest.  Hawker  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  with 
this  he  endeavoured  to  reach  it,  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  straining  forward,  with  a  last  desperate 
effort,  he  over-reached  himself,  and  fell  headlong 
into  the  water. 

The  river  was  very  deep  in  this  place ;  this  I 
knew,  and  accordingly  I  was  much  frightened 
when  I  saw  Hawker  disappear  beneath  the  sur&ce 
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of  the  water.  **  He  will  be  drowned/'  thought  I^ 
and  without  hesitation  I  {dunged  into  the  water  to 
rescue  him. . 

But  in  doing  this,  unfortunately  for  us  both, 
there  were  two  circumstances  which  I  had  entirely 
OTeriooked ;  foBtly,  that  I  could  not  swim  a  stroke, 
and,  secondly,  that  young  Hawker  was  one  of  the 
best  swimmers  in  the  school.  My  first  attempt 
at  action  was  therefore  a  lamentable  failure. 

The  result  of  my  folly  it  may  be  easy  to  divine. 
We  were  both  of  us  very  nearly  drowned*  When 
Hawker  began  to  strike  out,  he  found  me  clinging 
to  his  back.  It  was  my  desire  to  save  him,  but 
instead  of  this  he  saved  me.  Nothing  but  his 
admirable  swimming  and  his  extreme  coolness 
could  have  rescued  us.  When  we  again  stood 
upon  the  bank  my  friend  laughed  heartily. 

"  We  may  as  weD  have  the  nest,  however," 
said  Hawker,  ^having  suffered  so  much  in  our 
attempt  to  capture  it ;"  and  having  said  this,  he 
plunged  again  into  the  river,  and  bore  off  the  de- 
sired booty  triumphantly. 

When  we  reached  home,  we  were  both  of  us 
flogged  for  getting  wet  This  was  the  first  time  I 
had  been  scourged,  and  I  certainly  must  confess 
that  the  chastisement  was  eminently  beneficial; 
for  it  had  the  effect  more  than  any  thing  else  oS 
bringing  my  soaring  fancies  down  to  the  common 
level  of  human  cc^tations. .  There  is  something 
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palpable  in  a  good  flogging ;  I  did  not  feel  diff^ 
posed  to  dream  over  it. 

The  history  of  my  aquatic  achievements  waa 
eoon  pretty  well  known  throughout  the  school^ 
and  I  was  laughed  at,  but  I  consoled  myadf  with 
thinking  that  I  could  perceive  some  latent  feelings 
of  admiration  beneath  all  the  ridicule  that  was 
heaped  upon  me.  There  was  certainly  nothing 
reprehensible  in  my  conduct,  but  nevertheless, 
Smith  upbraided  me. 

"  Why/'  said  I,  "  you  told  me  to  act." 

"  To  act, — but  I  did  not  tell  you  to  drown  your- 
self. You  are  a  greater  fool,  Doveton,  than  I 
suspected,"  and  Smith  walked  away. 

^  Well,"  thought  I,  **  it  does  not  much  matter 
if  that  fellow  does  give  me  up.  I  am  sick  of  his 
eternal  common  sense.  Besides,  he  leaves  at  the 
end  of  this  half.  I  will  make  Hawker  my  friend. 
I  don't  think  that  he  will  reject  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  my  new  friend  approached. 

*^  Doveton,"  said  he,  **  Tve  been  thinking  that 
though  we  were  nearly  drowned  this  morning,  it 
was  deuced  good-natured  in  you  to  jump  afler  me 
when  I  tumbled  in.  I  don't  see  that  it  makes 
much  difference  that  you  could  not  swim  and  I 
could,  because  the  intention  was  precisely  the 
same ;  and  so  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart" 

Rather  let  me  thank  you,  my  dear  Hawker, 
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for  to  yoa  I  am  indebted  for  my  life."  And  my 
heart  yearned  towards  the  boy ;  the  sluice-gates  of 
my  afieetions  were  opened ;  I  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  wordsy  and  I  felt  full  of  delight. 

**  You  are  very  kind/'  said  Hawker,  "  to  praise 
me,  and  to  think  that  I  have  done  you  a  service, 
but  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  had  been  able  to 
swim  like  a  fish,  as  I  do,  and  if  I  had  been  able  to 
swim  just  like  a  stone,  as  you  do,  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  jumping  into  the  water  to  pull 
you  out,  my  dear  Doveton." 

''  But  that  was  my  ignorance,"  said  I. 
"  Your  generosity  rather,"   rephed  my  friend, 
and  having  said  this  he  ran  off,  singing  all  the 
way  as  he  went. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  was  in  earnest,"  thought 
I,  '^  or  whether  he  was  laughing  at  me  all  the 
time.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DESPONDENCY. 


"  He  came 


To  Veaice,  a  dejected  man ;  and  fame 

Said  he  was  wealthy  or  he  had  been  so ; 

Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him  woe." 

SuELLET. 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  family  at  Meadow- 
bank.  I  am  just  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  at 
home  for  the  Midsummer  holidays..  My  sisters 
are  still  the  Miss  Dovetons;  and  my  brother 
Arthur  one  of  the  finest  little  victims  to  the  mis- 
directions of  maternal  attachment  that  has  ever 
lived  to  be  a  torment  to  himself  and  a  curse  to 
every  one  around  him. 

And  my  iather — my  poor  father — still  walks 
he  in  the  shadow  of  despondency.  .  Time  brings 


no  healing  upon  its  wings,  for  there  is  a  '^  rooted 
sorrow*'  in  my  father's  heart ;  and  he  can  neither 
look  back  withont  remorse  nor  look  forward  with- 
out finiFy  nor  seek^for  solace  in  the  heart  of  his  fa- 
mily without  the  constant  recurrence  of  one  bitter 
reflection — **  I  have  been  an  enemy  to  ye  aU" 

Oh  I  indeed  there  is  no  more  bitter  dispensation 
than  to  seek  for  a  blessing  in  its  own  proper  home 
and  to  find  a  curse  crouching  there  in  its  stead. 

My  &tlier  was  no  philosopher — ^unless  it  be 
l^iilosophy  to  lie  down  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
like  a  poor  Hindoo  fanatic  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  Juggernaut.  It  is  wise  indeed  to  bear,  but 
not  to  bear  OTcr-much, — ^to  be  patient  under  afflic- 
tion, but  not  to  be  greedy  after  wretchedness, — ^to 
bend,  but  not  io  be  broken, — to  receive  meekly  the 
chastisements  of  Providence,  but  not — oh  !  beUeve 
me,  not  wise — to  take  the  scourge  into  our  own 
hands  and  to  lengthen  out  the  measure  of  our  suf- 


My  father — as  I  have  before  said — my  father 
unhappy ;  he  sought  for  oblivion,  but  it  came 
not  at  his  bidding ;  he  tried  to  foster  the  growth 
of  some  newrbom  passion  in  his  breast,  or  ra- 
ther I  should  say  to  generate  an  all-engrossing 
attachment  to  some  particular  pursuit  He  knew 
that  idleness  was  the  nurse  of  sorrow,  and  he  re- 
scdved  not  to  be  idle ;  but,  unfortunately,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  no  strong  predilections, 
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and  he  soon  found  that  an  exotic  taate^  like  plucked 
flowers  planted  in  a  jar  of  earth,  will  die  long 
before  it  can  become  a  rooted  feeling  in  the  breast 
My  father  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood^  had 
dwelt  in  "the  great  city;"  rast  piles  of  planter- 
woven  stone  had  been  daily  before  his  eyea, 
and  now  that  he  attempted  to  attune  his  soul  to 
the  enjoyment  of  external  nature,  he  found  that 
the  attempt  was  a  failure ;  he  went  abroad,  and  he 
looked  around  him  upon  the  thousand  beauties  of 
inanimate  creation ;  but  he  could  not  lose  sight  of 
humanity,  nor  escape  out  of  himself,  by  ele^ 
vating  his  soul  into  the  clear  sunshine  of  phi- 
losophic abstraction,  high  above  the  misty  in- 
fluences of  this  sorrow-reeking  world.  .  His  spirit 
was  clogged  to  earth ;  it  was  capable  of  no  lof)y 
flight;  the  green  fields  and  the  spreading  trees, 
the  all-surrounding  heaven,  the  bloomy  air-tints 
on  the  distant  hills — the  sinuous  river  rushing 
towards  the  sea — and  more  than  all,  the  beautiful 
alternations  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the  deedal 
landscape  awakened  not  his  slumbering  soul,  nor 
dragged  his  fettered  imagination  from  its  dark 
prison-house  of  clay.  He  tried  to  soar — ^to  be 
abstracted — to  be  drunk,  as  it  were,  with  the  sur- 
rounding loveliness,  but  he  could  not ;  it  was  be- 
yond his  power ;  his  spirit  crept  along  the  earth. 

Then  he  thought  to  confine  the  sphere  of  his 
efforts,  and  he  turned  aside  from  the  contemplation 
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(^universal  nature  to  commune  with  an  individual 
fink  of  the  great  chain  of  creation.     He  sought 
tor  occupation  in  the  garden  ;  but  there  he  found 
D«>t  the  treasure  he  was  searching  after.    His  mind 
worked  not  with  his  limbs.     He  took  the  spade 
into  his  hand,  and  he  brought  together  a  multi- 
tude of  plants,   and  he  classified  them,  and  he 
watched  their  growth  ;  and  he  spake  learnedly  of 
ftamina  and  ccroUas  and  monocotyledanaus  leaves ; 
but  his  heart  was  not  in  his  garden ;  botany  had 
no  charms  for  him ;  he  saw  the  flower,  but  he 
hebeld  not  its  beauties;  he  marked  .the  specific 
character  of  each  plant,  he   investigated  all   its 
various   properties;    but  his  soul  dwelt  not  ad- 
miringly upon  the  wonders  of  its  organic  structure 
and  the  strange  history  of  its  several  developments 
from  the  seed  to  the  perfect  flower.    He  had  dwelt 
too  long  in  cities  to  find  joy  in  a  study,  which  has 
nature  for  the   object   of  its  investigations;  old 
memories  haunted  him  still;  to  follow  up  that, 
which  he  had  begun,  he  soon  found  to  be  fruitless 
toil ;  so  he  threw  aside  Linnoeus  in  disgust,  and 
differed  his  garden  to  be  neglected. 

But  it  happened  soon  after  this,  that  walking 
along  the  high-street  of  Merry-vale,  my  father 
espied,  in  the  window  of  a  certain  broker,  a  number 
of  old,  venerable-looking  books,  which  particularly 
arrested  his  attention.  My  father  in  the  better 
days  of  bis  prosperity  had  not  managed  to  escape 
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altogether  that  ''  cock*brained  and  heavy*puned '' 
bihliamaniaj  which  prevailed  to 'such  an  alarming 
extent  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; and  now  that  he  beheld  these  old  tomes» 
clad  in  leather^  which  two  hundred  years  ago  had 
graced  the  sides  of  the  ministering  animal,  he  felt 
a  sort  of  lurking  desire  to  return  unto  his  old  pur* 
suit  and  to  begin  collecting  once  again.  But  this 
desire  was  but  of  momentary  continuance.  He 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  extinguish  the 
fire  that  was  burning  there,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self "  Rve,  five,". meaning  thereby,  perhaps  the 
number  of  his  children ;  perhaps  die  number  of 
hundreds  tiiiich  made  up  the  sum  of  his  income  ; 
he  walked  on  with 'a  brisk  step,  sighing  audibly  as 
he  went  along,  and  still  keeping  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  though  he  were  striving  to  restrain  the 
vagrant  impulses  of  some  rebeUious  cash,  which 
loudly  proclaimed  its  ambition  to  become  the  slave 
of  another  master,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
say,  the  master  of  another  slave. 

But  he  had  not  proceeded  half-way  down  the 
street  before  he  halted  and  turned  back.  I  know 
not  by  what  process  my  father's  principles  under- 
went such  a  complete  transmutation,  but  so  it  was, 
that  purse-in-hand  he  entered  the  shop  of  the 
above-mentioned  broker,  and  requested,  not  without 
some  embarrassment,  ''  a  sight  of  the  old  books  in 
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the  window."    The  truth  is,  that  ''  fiiith  ia  weak/* 
and  that  my  father  was  all  weakness. 

But  in  the  present  instance  quite  unconsciously 

he  perpetntted  an  act  of  surpassing  wisdom.     He 

kmkedy  with  the  eye  of  a  savant,  one  by  one  at 

these  time-hallowed  Tolumes;  he  saw  their  value 

at  oocey  and  as  he  inspected  them,  he  turned  his 

back  upon  the  broker,  for  my  father,  simple  as  a 

chikl   in   any  other  position  of  life,  knew  well 

eoongh  how  to  comport  himself  discreetly  in  the 

piesence   of  a  book-dealer;    and  Jie  deemed  it 

pradent  to  turn  away  his  &ce,  for  the  countenance 

is  often  eloquent  when  the  tongue  utters  nought, 

lest  the  quick  eye  of  the  broker  should  read  there 

any  tokens  of  delight,  and  a  price  be  set  upon  the 

articles  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  eagerness  of 

the  buyer. 

^And  where  did  you  get  this  rubbish?"  said 
my  &ther,  as  he  threw  down  with  a  contemptuous 
air  the  last,  but  the  most  valuable  of  the  pile,  and 
taking  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  dust  off 
his  hands,  turned  round  to  confiront  the  book- 
seller. 

**  I  got  them,''  replied  the  broker — ^but  it 
matters  not  where  he  got  them.  Uncle  Benjamin, 
though  knowing  enough  when  household  Aimi- 
tue,  or  wearing  apparel,  or  plate,  or  jewellery 
came  upon  the  tapis,  was  but  little  scientific  in 
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bookcraft^  and  my  father  Baw  this  at  a  glance. 
The  man  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  books,  for  they 
had  ^'  lain  a  long  time  on  hand/'  and  having 
nothing  of  the  hibUognoste  about  him,  he  had 
never  even  looked  at  their  titles ;  and,  if  he  had^ 
he  would  have  been  none  the  wiser,  for  he  had 
never  studied  Dibdin,  or  Lowndes.  My  father 
on  the  other  hand  was  anxious  to  possess  them, 
so  that  a  bargain  was  soon  struck,  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  each  thinking  that 
he  had  got  the  best  of  it,  and  exulting  in  the  easi- 
ness of  the  other. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  present  the  inquisitive 
reader  ^dth  a  complete  list  of  the  volumes  thus 
purchased ;  but  amongst  the  number  were  Ash- 
mole's    Theatrum    Chemicum,    with   its   curious 
Hermetic    devices,    and    Higgins'    Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  and   Allot's   JSnglancTs  Parnassus^ 
and  Certaine  learned  and  elegant  Warkes  of  the 
most  noble  Fulke,    Lord  Brooke — the  latter  of 
which  was  ''  given  in  for  nothing,"  because  no 
less  than  twenty-two  pages  were  absent  from  the 
commencement  of  the  book ;  but  as  these  pages 
had  never  been  printed,  (vide  Lowndes,)  the  copy 
in  question  was  as  perfect  as  any  other  in  existence, 
and  my  father,  who  knew  this,  chuckled  inwardly 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  dealer  and  his  ovm  supe- 
rior sagacity. 

But  the  book  of  all  others,  which  my  father 
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▼alaed  mosty  though  it  was  not  the  most  valuable^ 
was  the  Warkes  of  Mr.  John  Marston,  being 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  collected  into  one  volume^ 
and  printed  for  William  Shearbs^  at  the  Har- 
rnwe  in  Britaines  BurssCf  1633.  • 

I  have  given  this  volume  a  paragraph  to  itself^ 
and  transcribed  its  title-page  at  full  lengthy  be- 
cause it  was  the  salvation  of  my  father,  who  took 
it  home  with  him  on  the  day  of  his  great  purchase, 
and  pored  over  it  even  until  midnight.     He  had 
always  delighted  in  old  plays;  he  had  read  all 
Gifibrd's  editions  and  Dodsley's  notable  collection, 
and  several  of  Webster's  and  Middleton's  dramas 
in  their  original  quarto  livery :  but  hitherto  Mar- 
ston  had   been  a  stranger  to  him,   somehow  or 
other  this  fine  old  playnight,  up  to  this  point,  had 
eluded  his  inquiries,  and  now  that  he  stumbled 
upon   him  as  it  were  in  a  strange  country,  my 
fiither  exulted  in  the  discovery,  as  he  had  not 
exulted   for  years.     The   truth  is,  that  he   now 
beheld  clearly  the  "  arva  beata,"  which  he  so  long 
had  been  seeking.     "  Yes,"  said  he — ^*'yes,  I  will 
do  it — I  will  prepare  a  new  edition  of  these  plays. 
It  is  wanted,  it  has  long  been  wanted.     Ford  and 
Massinger  have  found  an  editor.     Shirley  is  now 

*  lliU  is  the  Work  which  old  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  has 
blundered  through  certain  comely  folioi  of  more  amusing  than 
Tcractous  Oxford  gossip,  declares  to  have  been  superintended  in  its 
passage  through  the  press  by  WiUiam  Shakipear$,  tht  Comedian  ! ! ! 
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passiiig  through  the  press,  and  shall  Marston  be 
inedited  ?" 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  binder,  and  had  the 
Marston  dissected  in  his  presence.  The  volume 
was  to  be  interleaved,  and  in  a  week  the  one 
shabby  duodecimo  reappeared  as  two  stately 
octavos. 

My  father  entered,  with  his  whole  soul,  upon 
his  new  duties   of  editorship.     His  method   of 
commencing  operations  was  certainly  a  very  in- 
genious one.      He   took  down    from  his  book- 
shelves the  twenty-one  volumes  of  his  variorum 
edition    of  Shakspeaie,    and  set  them   out  on 
the  table  before  him,  taking  care  that  the  last 
volume,  as  being  the  one  which  contained  the 
index,   should  be  more  immediately  within  his 
reach.    Then  he  opened  his  interleaved  Marston, 
and  r^d  on  until  he  came  to  a  word  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  conmient,  and  then  the  Shak- 
spearian  index  was  consulted,  and  the  variorum 
notes  carried  off  bodily  from  one  dramatist  to 
illustrate  the  text  of  the  other.     I  do  not*  mean 
that  my  father  was  so  hard-hearted  as  to  sacrifice 
his  Shakspeare  by  cutting  it  up ;  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  his  books ;  he  used  not  the  scissors  but 
the  pen— transcribing  the  notes  verbatim  upon  the 
interleavings  of  his  Marston,  and  adding  thereto 
whatever  he  might  be  able  to  collect  from  any 
other  source. 
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Haviiig  paid  this  homage  to  the  Shakspearian 
cditorsy  he  replaced  the  twenty-one  volumes  upon 
the  shelves  to  which  they  helcHiged ;  then  he  took 
dowa  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson — then  his  Maasinger 
— then  Dr.  Nott's  edition  of  Decker*8  Gulls'  Horn- 
book— a  very  useful  hook — and  he  dealt  with 
them  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  Shakspeare,  until 
lie  had  collected  a  vast  body  of  notes,  all  more  or 
less  applicable  to  the  passages  to  be  illustrated ; 
and  he  called  this  editing  an  old  author,  and  he 
thought  it  a  delightful  occupation,  which  it  was ; 
for  when  busied  with  his  books  in  the  quiet  her- 
mitage of  his  study,  he  quite  forgot  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  health  visibly  improved,  and  he 
never  retired  to  bed  without  blessing   old  John 
Marston  and  his  printer  Mr.  Wm.  Sheares. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE   CRUSHED    WORMS. 


f« 


AloDg  the  winiling  pathways  of  the  world 
Some  glide^  aome  crawl,  some  burij  madlj  od» 
Some  akim  like  swallows,  and  some  writhe  like  worms — 
Mark  je  the  writbers  now." 

MS. 


I  BEGAN  my  last  chapter  by  saying  that  I  was  at 
home  for  the  Midsmmner  holidays,  and  just  four- 
teen years  of  age.  My  father  was  then  employed 
upon  the  "  What  You  Will,*"  which  he  held  to  be 
Marston's  chef  cTcBuvre,  Sometimes  I  would 
enter  the  study  and  offer  my  services  to  him  in 
the  capacity  of  an  amanuensis ;  for  I  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent hand  —  much  better^  indeed,  than  my 
father's ;  but  my  offers  were  generally  sUghted,  as 
I  was  not  considered  worthy  to  fill  such  an  impor- 
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tant  situation  as  secretary  to  the  editor  of  John 
Marston. 

I   rather  suspect  that  my   father  thought  me 
A  fool ;  my  mother,  indeed,  often  called  me  one — 
and   perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason;   for   I 
would  sometimes  sit  for  hours  together  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  they  mistook  that  for  heavi- 
ness, which  was  in  reality  fulness  of  thought.     I 
was  not  sullen,  but  when  I  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion,  it  sometimes  happened  that  1  was  flouted 
— sometimes  that  I  was  laughed  at — always  that 
I  was  contradicted ;  and  this  I  did  not  much  like, 
though  it  is  probable  that  I  owed  my  discomfiture 
more  frequently  to  the  singularity  of  my  observa- 
tions than  to  the  unkindness  of  those  who  com- 
mented on  them.    I  was  very  unlike  all  other  boys ; 
but  certainly  not  a  dullard;  though  sometimes  I 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  a  conjec- 
ture of  my  mental  imbecility,  returning  inapposite 
answers  to  the  simplest  of  questions,  and  making 
strange  blunders  upon   the  most  ordinary  occa- 
sions.    The  fiict  is,  that  I  was  often  ''  in  nubibus,** 
and  I  cannot  well  blame  those  around  me  for  not 
comprehending   very   closely  the   nature   of  my 
cloudward  excursions. 

One  day  I  was  sufficiently  collected  to  discern 
an  unusual  commotion  in  the  house.  Everybody 
appeared  to  be  busy;  my  mother  and  my  sisters 
were   running  here  and  there,  giving  orders  in 
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every  direction^  whilst  our  servants,  two  stou 
Devon  lasses,  hurried  about  with  heavy  feet,  pout 
ing  lips,  and  moist  faces. 

I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  all  this  bustle 
portended.  I  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  somi 
impending  evil,  and  I  rather  thought  that  th< 
baihffs  were  in  the  house.  It  was  evident  thai 
a  very  important  crisis  was  about  speedily  tc 
arrive;  and  being  fully  impressed  with^this  con- 
viction, I  resolved  to  interrogate  the  first  person 
I  might  meet,  concerning  the  cause  of  this  con- 
fusion. 

The  first  person  I  met  was  my  brother  Arthur. 
"  WeU,  Arthur,"  said  I,  "  what's  the  matter?" 

"  What's  the  matter — nothing's  the  matter,  ex- 
cept that  it's  full-moon  to-night." 

My  brother  used  often  to  ask  me  in  what  quar- 
ter was  the  moon ;  meaning,  as  I  suspect,  that  I 
was  a  lunatic ;  but  I  loved  the  boy ;  and  I  forgave 
him,  for  he  meant  not  to  be  unkind. 

'^  I  mean,"  said  I  ''what  is  the  reason  of  all  this 
bustle  in  the  house — every  body  appears  in  a  com- 
motion, and  something  is  about  to  take  place." 

"Oh  !  if  you  mean  that,"  said  Arthur,  "why, 
Walter  is  coming  here  to-day." 

"  Walter !"  1  exclaimed,  "  and  who's  Walter  ?" 
This  was  one  of  those  wool-gathering  speeches 
which  procured  me  the  appellation  of  a  fool. 

"Who's  Walter?    that's  a  good   one,"  cried 
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Arthor; — "  who  is  Gerard  ?  Come,  brother,  I'll 
bet  yoa  six-pence  that  you  can't  tell  me  your  own 
name  before  I  count  fifty : —One,  two,  three  " — and 
he  went  on  counting,  until  I  interrupted  him  say- 
ing with  a  Toice  full  of  kindness,  bending  my  eyes 
on  him  as  I  spoke, 

"  But  I  have  not  forgotten  who  is  Arthur — ^no, 
brother,  not  that — I  may  forget  Walter,  for  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  my  childhood — I  may  foi^et 
myself  and  my  own  interests  an  J  do  many  foolish 
things — ^but  not  you,  not  you,  Arthur;  believe  me 
I  shall  never  foiget  youf  and  I  put  my  arm 
around  my  brother's  neck  and  passed  my  fingers 
through  his  long  hair. 

Arthur  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  into  my  face. 
He  read  whole  volumes  of  kindness  there;  and  he- 
rephed,  "Well,  Gerard — ^you  have  always  been 
very  good  to  me ;  and  if  I  do  say  things  to  you 
sometimes  that  I  have  no  right  to  say,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  mean  nothing ;  I  do  not  indeed,  Gerard 
— ^it  is  all  my  iun  and  you  must  fi)rgive  me,''  and 
he  took  my  hand  into  his  own,  and  looked  beseech- 
ingly in  my  face. 

My  eyes  sviram  with  tears :  '^  Come  Arthur,^' 
said  I,  '^  should  you  hke  a  game  of  cricket  ?  If 
you  come  into  the  field  I  will  bowl  to  you ;"  and 
taking  up  the  bats  and  wickets,  I  led  Arthur  out 
of  the  house. 

When  we  had  reached  the  field,  Arthur  seated 
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himself  upoD  the  ground,  and  said  to  me,  as  I  was 
knocking  in  the  stumps,  "  No,  Gerard,  I  don*t 
think  that  you  like  playing  at  cricket  over  much. 
You  are  very  kind  to  do  this  to  amuse  me ;  but 
never  mind  the  cricketing  to-day,  for  I  would  much 
rather  talk  to  my  brother  than  play  when  he  does 
not  hke  it/' 

I  laid  myself  down  on  the  warm  grass  beside 
my  brother ;  and  he  said  to  me,  '*  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Gerard ;  I  often  hear  very  unkind  things  spoken 
of  you  behind  your  back.     Mamma  says  that  you 
are  an  idiot,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  is  very 
glad  when  your  holidays  are  over,  and  I  do  believe 
that  she  wishes  you  were  dead,  for.  one  day  she 
said  to  me,  '  Oh !  Arthur  if  you  had  no  brother  I 
should  have  all  the  morc  for  you;'   but  Til  be 
hanged,  if  she  ever  says  so  again,  if  I  don't  give  it 
to  her,  Gerard. — Why,  brother,  how  odd  your  face 
looks,  and.  Lord  !  there's  blood  upon  your  hps." 

Poor  Arthur  !  how  Uttle  did  he  know  that ''  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  ignorant  are  cruel,"  and  that 
these  few  words  of  intended  kindness  had  inflicted 
upon  me  more  anguish  than  all  his  taunts  and  sar- 
casms had  ever  done  since  the  first  hour  that  he 
began  to  imitate  the  impertinence  of  his  elders. 

"  Never  mind,  Arthur — I  am  well  now," — and 
endeavouring  to  change  the  subject,  I  asked  him 
some  question  about  Walter. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Ailhur — "  that  he  will  bring  his 
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swordy  and  his  pistols,  and  his  cocked  hat — by 
JoTe,  what  fiin  I  will  have — I  know  how  to  make 
bullets,  and  if  I  don't  put  one  or  two  into  the  fat 
sides  of  old  Randall's  pigs,  the  next  time  they  come 
into  our  garden,  my  name's  not  Arthur,  that's  all 
— m  be  hanged  if  there's  not  one  there  now,"  and 
up  started  Arthur,  seizing  a  big  stone,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was'  to  be  seen  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  devoted  porker. 

I  walked  towards  the  house,  and  going  straight 
to  my  Other's  study,  I  tapped  gently  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in — ^who  is  there  ?"  cried  my  father  in 
somewhat  of  a  rough  voice. 

1  entered  and  saw  at  once  that  he  was  not  in  a 
very  enviable  humour.  He  was  puzzling,  as  I 
thought,  over  some  passage  of  Marston,  which 
baffled  his  critical  sagacity.  ''  It  is  I,  Sir — ^Ge- 
raid— can  I  help  you  ?" 

''  Help  me  ?  and  do  you  look  upon  yourself  as 
an  abler  commentator  than  your  father?— do  you 
expect  to  succeed  where  I  have  failed.  Sir,  and 
think  that  your  superior  wisdom  can  throw  Ught 
upon  a  subject  which  all  my  efforts  have  been  un- 
able to  illustrate  ?" 

"You  mistake  me,  my  dear  Sir;  I  presumed 
not  to  offer  any  intellectual,  but  merely  some 
manoat,  assistance.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
transcribe?" 

*^  Oh  !  that  is  it,"  replied  my  father,  quite  sub- 
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dued  by  the  submissiveness  of  my  manner  and  tfa 
meek  respect,  with  which  I  addressed  him—''  oh 
that  is  all;  well,  sit  down,  Gferard.    There  is 
passage  here  which  I  cannot  make  out ;  for  I  an 
not  in  a  happy  vein  to-day:  — 


-'~^—  *  But  O  to  marke  jon  thing 
Sweat  to  unite  aoquaintance  to  bis  friend, 
Leboar  his  praises  and  indeere  his  worth 
With  titles  all  as  fonnally  set  forth 
Am  the  cap  of  a  Dedicatory  Epiale,* 

The  Cap — now  what  is  the  Cap  ?     The  Cap  of  a 
Dedicatory  Epistle  ?" 

*^  I  think,  Sir/'  said  I  diffidently,  '^  that  it  means 
the  illuminated  capital  with  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  Marston's  days  to  commence  every  de* 
dicatory  epistle.  Look,  Sir,  at  the  M  here — 
*  Many  opprobies  and  aspersions,  &c.'  how '  for- 
mally '  is  it '  set  forth.' " 

"  S'foot,"  said  my  father,  "  there  is  something 
in  that;  I  believe,  you're  right  after  all.*'  Then 
soliloquizing  in  an  under-tone  he  continued,  ''  The 
boy's  not  such  k  fool  as  I  took  him  to  be.  By'r 
Lady,  there's  some  sense  in  his  sconce." 

My  father  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  was 
about  to  speak  words  of  encoui-agement  to  me,  at 
least  his  countenance  indicated  as  much,  when  the 
study  door  was  seen  to  open,  and  my  mother  en- 
tered the  room. 

«  Mr.  Doveton." 
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«  Well ;  my  dear." 

^  Perhaps  yoa  know/'  continued  my  mother^ 
"  that  we  expect  our  son  Walter  here  to-day/* 

^  His  letterB  have  forewarned  us  of  his  advent," 
replied  my  fiither  in  his  quaint  phraseology ;  for 
he  had  adopted  an  antique  mode  of  speech  in  ho- 
nour of  his  dear  John  Marston. 
**  They  have/'  resumed  my  mother — ^*  our  last 

letter  from  the  captain '* 

**  You  have  given  him  Brevet  rank/'  intemipted 
my  &ther  with  a  smile. 

My  mother  paid  no  attention  to  this  sally,  but 
continued, ''  And  perhaps  you  know  that  in  honour 
of  oar  son's  aniYal  I  have  invited  a  few  friends  to 
dine  with  us,  and  several  of  our  neighbours  to 

come  in  the  evening,  that  the  Captain " 

"  Methinks,  my  dear  love,"  interrupted  my  &- 
thei  a  second  time  in  a  low  drawling  voice, — ''  me- 
thinks  that  thy  vision  must  be  more  acute  than 
mine,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough,  to 
see  our  son's  promotion  in  the  gazette." 

I  know  not  what  it  could  have  been  that  made 
my  fiUher  so.  facetious  upon  this  occasion.  My 
mother,  it  is  certain,  was  quite  unused  to  such  sal- 
lies upon  the  part  of  her  lord  and  master.  Sar- 
casm was  a  weapon  which  she  looked  upon  as  one 
peculiarly  her  own;  and  as  no  doctor  likes  to  drink 
his  own  medicines,  she  did  not  very  much  relish 
this  application  of  her  own  regimen  to  herself. 
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But  at  all  events  she  knew  how  to  reply :  ~'^  I 
wonder,  Mr.  DoTeton,  that  you  have  the  cotifidence 
to  utter  that  last  word." 

T^at  last  word  was  *^  Ghizette."  My  poor  father 
had  been  playing  with  a  tigress,  and  now  his  head 
was  between  the  jaws  of  the  animal.  He  turned 
quite  pale ;  the  comers  of  his  mouth  drooped,  and 
he  clutched  his  knees  with  both  his  hands  convul- 
sively. 

I  wept. 

'^  You  might  have  spared  that  remark/*  said  my 
father. 

"  You  provoked  me,"  repUed  Mrs.  Doveton. 

**  Nay,  my  dear,  I  purposed  not  to  vex  thee.  I 
spake  but  in  the  jocular  vein.** 

'^  And  I  paid  you  back  in  your  own  coin,"  re- 
lumed my  mother  —  "merely  in  the  jocular  vein.'' 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  but  it  is  sorry  jesting  to  apply 
the  hot  iron  where  the  flesh  is  most  tender." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  sensitive  you  should 
take  care  not  to  expose  yourself." 

"  I  will,  Jane.  I  was  wrong  to  provoke  thee. — 
Henceforth  I  will  be  more  watdiful.  But,  tell  me, 
thou  wert  about  to  say  something  regarding  the 
advent  of  some  guests." 

"  Biid  I  not  tell  you  some  days  ago  that  the  two 
Mr.  Eustons  dine  here — and  the  Bellamys,  and 
the  Croakers,  and  young  Ord  ?" 


^  Xoy  my  dear,  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Bat, 
methinks — *'here  my  fiither  stopped  short,  fear* 
ing  a  second  application  of  the  '^  hot  iron,"  which 
had  scorched  him  so  unmercifully  before. 

^  And  what  do  you  think  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

My  &ther  hesitated. 

"Weill"  said  Mrs.  Doveton. 

My  Either  was  in  a  dilemma,  but  at  length  he 
took  courage,  and  said  in  a  most  submissive  voice, 
^  I  was  merely  thinking,  my  dear,  that  as  seveml 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  last  gladdened  our 
e3^es  with  a  sight  of  our  first-born,  it  would  have 
been  pleasanter  to  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
dear  boy,  on  the  first  night  of  his  visit  to  us,  in 
private.  Think  you  not  that  he  will  have  much 
to  say  unto  us ;  and  we  much  to  impart  unto  him? 
Such  intercommunings  between  long  separated 
(riends  are  amongst  the  greatest  sweetnesses  of 
life." 

**  Probably,"  returned  my  mother,  '*  but  they 
will  keepf  and  be  none  the  worse  for  the  post- 
ponement of  a  day." 

"  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  dinner, 
party,  my  dear ;  but  I  dare  say  that  you  have 
acted  for  the  best." 

''  Of  course  I  have ;  and  *  acting  for  the  best '  I 
have  come  here  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Doveton,  that  we 
shall  vrant  the  use  of  your  study  to  night." 
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•'My  dear?" 

*^  Yes— I  have  so  arranged  it  that  the  refresh- 
ments  shall  be  laid  out  here.  This  little  room  will 
be  the  very  thing  for  such  a  purpose — don't  you 
think  that  it  will,  Mr.  Doveton  ?" 

''  No,  my  dear — I  think  no  such  thing.  Besides^ 
what  do  you  want  with  refreshments?  Suppers 
are  quite  out  of  date. — My  study  to  be  made  a 
refreshment  room  ! — Mrs.  Doyeton,  what  am  J  to 
do,  with  my  books,  my  papers,  my  Marstons  V* 

**  Mr.  Doveton,  what  am  I  to  do  with  our  friends 
who  are  coming  in  the  evening — the  Browns — the 
Hawkinses,  and  the  Bradburys — we  cannot  send 
them  empty  away." 

^*  You  should  have  thought  of  all  this  before,'' 
said  my  father,  in  the  highest  degree  indignant — 
to  think  of  John  Marston  being  turned  out  of 
doors  to  make  room  for  ham-sandwiches,  custards, 
and  calves-foot-jellies ! — the  idea  of  the  thing  was 
insupportable,  it  was  enough  to  excite  the  choler 
of  an  angel. 

"  But  we  must  have  it,  Mr.  Doveton." 

"  Mrs.  Doveton,  you  must  not" 

"  But  I  will,  though." 

"I'm  d — d,  if  you  shall"  —  and  my  father 
thumped  the  table,  and  looked  as  I  had  never 
seen  him  look  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  As 
for  myself,  I  began  to  be  frightened,  for  this  was 
the  very  first  oath  that  I  had  ever  known  to  issue 
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firm  his  lips,  and  I  felt  certain  his  passions  must 
have  arrived  at  a  fearful  state  of  excitation  before 
he  could  so  far  foiget  himself  as  to  swear  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady.     But  human  patience,  Uke  all 
other  things  human,  has  its  limits,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  my  iather,  thus  assailed,  could  no  longer 
hold  out  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.    ''  You 
shan't  have  my  room,  Mrs.  Doveton ;  you  shan't ; 
rm  d — d  if  you  shall !"  cried  my  father,  smiting 
the  table  and  overturning  an  inkstand  in  his  wrath. 
My  mother,   unaccustomed  to  such  vehemence, 
looked  at  her  husband  quite  rigid  with  astonish- 
ment; whilst  I,  trembling  all  over,  and  almost 
blinded  by  my  tears^  rushed  out  of  the  room,  fiiUy 
determined  tiiat  nothing  short  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity  should  ever  drive  me  into  the  commission 
of  a  foDy  so  preposterous  as  matrimony. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE      UNBRIDLED      CAREER      OP     LICENTIOUSNESS 
ARRESTED    BY    A   GENEROUS    IMPULSE. 


Flav.  Look,  lo«k ;  danger  is  tbere — 

The  horse  is  strong,  the  rider  very  weak, 
The  gad-fly  stings  the  horse,  and  close  heside  them 
Yawns  the  dread  precipice. — 

Mar.  I  see  them  not. 

Flav.    But  see  yon  not  a  man,  who  cannot  curb 
His  head-strong  passions,  which  a  little  thing — 
A  very  little  thing, — a  gad-fly,  mark  yon — 
Golkds  on  to  fory. 

Mar.  He  will  surely  fall . — 

Flav.    No,  no — one  noble  impulse  yet  may  save  him. 

MS.  TBAQt;DY. 


I  MADE  for  the  hall-door,  and  just  at  the  threshold 
of  the  house  I  met  Arthur,  dripping  with  wet  and 
plentifully  bespattered  with  mud.  He  was  quite 
out  of  breath.  "  What  a  chase — I  have  had — to 
be  sure  !"  said  he,  puffing  and  panting  as  he  spoke 
— "  those  confounded  pigs,  Gerard — what  do  you 
think? — I  chased  them  through  the  orchard — 
across  the  meadow — through   Bradley's  field — 
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down  the  lane — then  into  the  swamp,  where  the 
brook  is — and  somehow  or  other  a  dog  came  out 
of  the  flags — and  the  foremost  pig  wheeled  round 
5uddenly — and  cut  in  just  between  my  legs — cap- 
sizing me  into  the  brook — and  a  deuced  muddy 
brook  it  is — just  look  at  me — in  your  whole  Ufe, 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  piebald  figure?" — and 
Arthar,  proud  of  his  exploits,  turned  round  that  I 
migfat  view  him  to  advantage,  laughing  all  the 
time,  and  vowing  to  "  have  it  out  of  die  pig." 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  for  I  thought  of  the 
i&genioufi  history  of  '^  Jack  and  Gill,"  which  I  had 
read  in  my  childhood,  and  I  said  '  to  Arthur, 
**  Shall  I  pump  upon  you  V  and  Arthur  said, 
"  You  be  hanged  !" 

My  brother  went  into  the  house,  calling  out, 
"  Mamma — mamma !"  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear,  because  I  knew  that  Arthur  s  voice,  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  attention  of  his  mother,  would  infal- 
libly bring  the  wordy  warfare  in  the  study  to  a  full 
$top.  Satisfied  of  this,  I  took  my  hat,  and  sallied 
into  the  open  air. 

I  passed  the  garden  and  struck  into  the  fields, 
ascending  a  steep  hill  by  a  narrow  pathway,  which 
intersected  a  thriving  cornfield,  not  yet  quite  ready 
for  the  sickle.  I  thought  of  Walter  as  I  went ;  and 
1  pictured  him  to  "my  mind's  eye"  as  a  fine, 
handsome  young  soldier,  fi-ank,  generous,  and  of  a 
manly  bearii^ ;  and  I  longed  to  shake  him  by  the 
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hand,  and  to  talk  with  him  of  **  the  neighing  steed 
and  the  shrill  tnunp"  — 

"  Thefpirit^timDg  dmm,  the  Mr-ptercing  fife, 
Tbe  royal  benoer,  tad  all  qnaUtyy 
Pride,  pomp,  and  eixtoumitance  of  glorious  war.** 

And  I  kept  repeating  the  name  ''  Walter — Walter 
— ^brother  Walter" — as  I  went  along ;  and  I  longed 
for  the  hour  to  arrive  which  I  had  fixed  upon  for 
his  appearance  at  Meadow-bank. 

I  had  wandered  about  half  a  mile  from  home, 
unheeding  whither  I  went,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
behind  me  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching 
me  at  full  gallop.  I  must  endeavour  to  describe 
my  position.  I  was  upon  an  eminence,  walking 
along  a  pathway,  which  bordered  a  level  field  of 
grass,  and  ran  parallel  with  the  margin  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  cliff.  Nothing  but  a  little 
straggling  underwood  skirted  this  dangerous  de- 
scent, which  was  abrupt  enough  to  form  a  sort  of 
high  scarp-wall  to  a  road  which  led  towards  the 
river.  It  went  by  the  name  of  ''  LambertVfall,'' 
because  it  was  reported  that  one  John  Lambert 
had  met  with  his  death  by  o'er>toppling  the  preci- 
pice one  night,  when,  unsteady  with  hquor,  he  was 
i^tuming  home  firom  Meny-vale  fair. 

I  heard  the  tramp  of  horse's  hoofs  approaching 
me,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  a  bright  bay  horse 
d^hincr  across  the  field,  at  the  full  stretch  of  its 
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speed,  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  I  was  standing 
upoD.     It  was  evident  that  he  who  sate  upon  the 
animal  had  the  power  neither  to  arrest  nor  to 
guide  it ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  the  situ- 
ation of  both  the  horse  and  the  rider  was  one  of 
the  most   deadly  peril.    That  rider  was  quite  a 
boj;  and^  though  he  retained  his  seat,  like  one 
accustomed  to  the  'saddle,  and  resorted,  with  ex- 
treme presence  of  mind,  to  every  expedient  that 
jockeyahip  has  devised  in  aid  of  such  an  extremity 
as  this,  he  was  to  the  fiiU  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  impetuous  animal  as  would  have  been  the 
tiniest  babe.     He  pulled,  he  sawed,  he  jerked ;  but 
his  efforts  were  quite  infantine.     He  put  forth  his 
whole  strength,  gathering  himself  up  for  each  sue- 
«'*^mg  attempt,  and  making  every  muscle  of  his 
fiame  work  together;  but  it  was  very  idle.     He 
might  just  as  well  have  attempted  to  stay  the  tide 
of  a  river  with  a  straw.     Onward  came  the  infuri- 
ated quadruped,  increasing  his  speed  as  he  came — 
his  head  down,  his  ears  back,  and  one  cheek  of 
the  bit  in  his  mouth.     My  heart  stood  still,  sls  I 
kx>ked  at  the  boy-rider;  for  I  thought  that  his 
days  were  numbered.  *- 

Before  him  was  the  perpendicular  cliff;  I  cried 
out,  but  my  voice  was  feeble.  On  came  the  horse 
and  the  rider; — I  saw  the  boy,  conscious  that  his' 
stm^les  were  unavailing,  raise  his  eyes  and  look 
before  him.    Then,  but  not  until  then,  did  his 
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countenance  become  deadly  pale.  He  was  bare- 
headed and  I  thought  that  hifi  face  was  famibar 
to  me  ;  but  it  was  distorted  with  fear ;  and  I  saw 
not  with  much  distinctness,  for  there  was  a  whirl- 
pool within  my  brain,  and  I  was  in  an  agony ;  my 
pulses  galloped,  a  cold  tremor  seized  upon  my 
limbs,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  quite  dark. 

But  I  was  not  paralyzed — ^a  sort  of  blind  im- 
pulse, like  that,  which  on  a  former  occasion  caused 
me  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  ♦  *  *,  drove 
me  forward,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
threw  myself  in  the  way  of  the  impetuous  animal, 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  bridle,  I  swimg  myself 
round,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  lying  on  my 
back. 

I  was  unhurt — ^the  sudden  jerk,  which  I  had  given 
to  the  rein  had  extricated  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
rider,  so  that  when  I  fell,  still  holding  the  bridle, 
the  impetus  of  the  onward-going  horse  swung  me 
on  one  side  quite  clear  of  his  hoofs :  and  my  &11, 
for  I  held  the  reins  firmly,  arrested  the  progress  of 
tlie  animal.  As  for  the  rider,  he  was  unhorsed  ; 
thrown  violently  out  of  his  saddle  by  reason  of  this 
sudden  stoppage,  he  alighted  upon  his  uncovered 
head  and  lay  beside  me  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

I  was  the  first  to  regain  my  legs.  The  horse 
thus  unburthened  of  its  rider  stood  still,  looking 
quite  contrite,  and  suffered  me  to  lead  him  away 
Jto  a  gate,  where   I  tied   him  secmiely.     Having 
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dooe  th»  I  returned  to  the  spot,  where  the  poor 
boy,  whose  equestrian  feats  had  terminated  in  rach 
aa  imlucky  catastrophe,  was  lyiag  with  his  lace 
towards  the  ground.  I  raised  him,  and  seating 
myself  on  the  grass,  I  placed  his  head  up<xi  my 
knees,  and  aoon  recognized  the  features  of  a  boy, 
whom  1  had  often  before  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  son  of  a  widow 
woB^an,  beitfing  the  name  of  Moore«  The  horse 
too  was  no  stranger  to  me — it  was  the  property  of 
Reginald  £uston.  Sir  Willoughby's  eldest  son — 
and  was,  as  I  had  often  heard  him  say,  **  the  finest 
fait  of  blood  in  the  county.*' 

Young  Moore — his  baptismal  name  was  Law- 
rence, though  he  more  frequently  was  called 
Larry — ^had  been  stunned  by  his  heavy  fall,  and 
his  right  temple  laid  open  by  a  sharp  flint-stone — 
pahaps  the  only  one  on  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
field — ^with  which  his  devoted  cranium  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  come  in  contact ;  but  fortunately  there  was 
no  firaeture,  and  though  the  wound  emitted  much 
bk>od  it  did  not  bear  a  dangerous  aspect,  so  that 
I  soon  ceased  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  poor 
boy. 

I  tried  to  staunch  the  blood  with  a  handker- 
chief; and  presently  the  young  unfortunate  opened 
his  eyes,  and  recovering  gradually  his  conscious- 
ness, he  first  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  declivity 
before  us,  and  then  crying  faintly,  '^  But  where  is 
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Trumpeter — not  down — ^not  down  there  I  hope/' 
— He  would  have  started  upon  his  legs,  but  that  I 
restrained  him,  saying, ''  Quite  safe/'  and  I  then 
exhorted  him  to  be  quiet 

''Thai^k  God  l^thank  God !"  cried  the  boy^ 
but  we  must  make  haste,  we  must  indeed  or  Mr. 
Euston — oh !  never  mind  my  head.  Sir. — I  shan't 
bleed  to  death  this  time.  But  who — ?"  and  he 
looked  into  my  &ce — ^^^' what!  young  Mr.  Dovetoo 
as  I  live ! — and  did  you  save  Trumpeter,  Mr.  Gerard? 
-^then  God  Almighty  bless  you.  Sir,  for  I  shall 
never  know  how  to  thank  you  enough." 

I  thought  to  myself,  *^  This  is  the  true  voice  of 
gratitude.  It  was  not  thus  that  young  Hawker 
thanked  me  for  jumping  into  the  river  *  •  *  ! " 

I  pulled  some  of  the  beaver  off  my  hat,  and  hav- 
ing appUed  it,  as  a  styptic,  to  the  wounded  part  I 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  the  temples  of  the  boy, 
and  then  assisted  him  to  rise,  for  he  was  weak 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  begging  him  to  lean  heavily 
upon  me,  and  not  to  exert  himself  unnecessarily. 

''Thank  you — thank  you,  Mr.  Gerard,"  said 
the  boy — *'  but  I  think  that  if  I  were  to  mount 
again,  I  might  save  you  the  trouble  of  supporting 
me;  though  for  the  matter  of  that.  Sir,  I  could 
walk  well  enough  by  myself— but  I  don't  think 
Trumpeter  will  play  me  another  such  a  scurvy 
trick  to-day." 

I  intreated  the  boy  not  to  mount  again,  untying 
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the  hone  as  I  spoke ; — "  Very  weD/'  said  be,  ''  I 
will  do  what  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Gerard ;  for  I  owe 
my  life,  and  Tmnipeter's  life  which  is  a  matter  of 
much  more  consequencey  to  your  presence  of  mind. 
Sir,  and  I  shall  never  foi^get  this  if  I  live  to  be  as 
old  as  Methoselem/' 

I  feh  happer  at  this  moment  than  I  had  ever 
feh  befixe,  and  I  began  to  ibink  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  this  boy  my  friend.  He  was 
not  my  etpal  in  wwldly  advantages;  but  what 
WIS  that? — My  vagrant  imagination  over-leapt 
mcha  conventional  barrier. — ^What  was  it  to  me 
that  young  Moore  dwelt  in  a  cottage  whilst  I 
dwdt  in  a  house ;  or  that  his  mother  was  a  poor 
soldier's  widow  whilst  mine  was  the  daughter  of 
a  general  officer  ?  The  boy  was  about  my  own 
age,  handsome  enough  for  a  king's  son,  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  a  claim  upon  his  affections,  for  happily 
I  had  saved  his  life — but  I  thought  of  the  fiunily 
at  Meadow-bank,  of  my  unloving  mother,  and  of 
my  vain-glorious  sisters,  and  feeling  that  situated 
as  I  was  it  would  be  utterly  impos»ble  to  associate 
femiliariy  with  a  cottager's  boy,  I  wished  that  I 
had  been  bom  a  peiasant,  or  that  social  order  had 
never  entered  into  the  world  to  control  with  its 
unmeaning  distinctions  the  vagrancies  of  cathoUc 
late. 

Lawrence  Moore  was  a  noble-looking  boy; 
with    bis  dark    curlmg  hair    and  his  sunburnt 
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cheeks,  and  bis  bright  hazel  eyes  with  their  dark 
fringes,  he  looked  like  a  young  shepherd-king,  a 
boy  Romulus  ignorant  of  his  royalty.  I  had  often 
seen  him  before,  and  often  had  stood  still  to  gaze 
at  him.  Mine  was  a  painter's  eye,  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  young  Moore  was  essentially  pic- 
tur^que;  he  was  tall  for  his  years,  and  though 
not  too  stout  to  be  ungraceful,  he  was  muscular 
and  broad-shouldered — of  a  build  equally  adapted 
to  purposes  of  strength  and  activity.  His  counte- 
nance, such  as  I  have  described  it  to  have  been, 
was  open  and  radiant,  with  an  expression  of  daring 
and  good-nature,  which  were  indeed, — ^for  the  fitce 
rarely  lies, — ^the  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  boy.  As  for  his  dress — and  to  find  a  trace 
of  the  picturesque  in  the  costumes  of  our  highly 
civilized  country,  we  must  descend  to  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  for  beauty  and  civilization  do  not 
travel  along  the  same  road — ^in  the  summer  sea- 
son, a  blue  striped  shirt,  with  its  broad  collars 
turned  over, his  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  loose, 
trowsers,  generally  white,  were  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  his  apparel.  He  hated  anything  that 
bordered  on  restraint;  he  threw  aside  whatever 
impeded  the  free  action  of  his  limbs,  or  checked 
the  natural  current  of  his  blood.  Even  a  hat  he 
regarded  as  a  superfluity,  and  when  he  went 
abroad  in  the  fields,  he  most  frequently  went  bare- 
headed, well  content  to  brave  the  sun  and  the  rain 
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•ad  all  inclemencies  of  weather,  about  which  he 
caied  as  little  as  the  stormy  petrel  on  the  bosom 
of  die  ocean,  or  the  curlew  by  the  river's  side. 

**  I  have  made  but  a  bad  day's  work  of  it," 
said  Lawrence,  as  we  went  along,  I  leading  Tram- 
peter  with  one  arm,  whilst  my  companion  leant 
upon  the  other, — *'  a  very  bad  day's  work,  Mr. 
Gerard,  bat  it  is  lucky  tiiat  my  head  is  broken, 
and  not  Trumpeter's  knees,  so  that  you  see  it 
oiigfat  have  been  worse,  esp^ially  if  we  both  of  us 
had  gone  right  down  *  Lambert's  Fall,'  as  indeed 
we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  doing,  when  you        >" 

**  Never  mind  me,"  said  I,  breaking  in  upon 
young  Moore's  discursiveness — **  but  tell  me  how 
you  came  to  be  moimted  on  Mr.  Euston's  crack- 
horse  Trumpeter,  and  how  Trumpeter  came  to  run 
away  with  •  you,  like  an  animal  possessed  of  a 
devil?" 

^And  I  firmly  believe  that  he  was,"  reptied 
Lawrence,  **  unless  as  may  be  the  ease,  a  cursed 
gad-fly  was  di^ng  into  him  behind. .  But  it  was 
tfaos ;  I  was  up  by  the  warren,  for  I  had  been 
calling  on  Luke  Hanway,  the  keeper,  when  Mr. 
Euston  comes  riding  up,  and  says  to  me,  *  Well, 
Larry,  have  you  thought  over  what  I  told  you  in 
the  Park,  ibe  day  before  yesterday  V  •  And  I  said 
to  him,  *  Yes,  Mr.  Euston,  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it.' " 

**  About  what  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  The  business/*  replied  Lany,  **  that  Mn 
Euston  had  been  ialking  to  me  about  by  the 
Parl^-gateSy  the  day  before  yesterday/' 

''  And  what  was  that  ?"  said  I. 
>  Larry  looked  confused  and  Uushed  slightly  as 
he  answered :  ''  The  truth  is — for  I'm  suie,  Mr. 
Gerard,  that  I  ought  to  keep  nothing  bom  yovk — 
Mr.  Euston  is  a  great  fiiaid  of  mine,  I  mean  that 
he  is  often  very  kind  to  me--and  he  often  takes 
me  out  with  him  in  the  winter  season  a  rabitting^ 
and  in  the  summer,  fishing  or  boating — and  some- 
how or  other,  as  he  says,  be  has  taken  a  great 
fiincy  to  me,  and  he  wishes  to  take  me  into  ser- 
Tice" — here  the  cheek  of  the  boy  was  crimsoned, 
''and  he  says  that  I  am  just  the  fellow  he  would 
like  for  '  a  tiger,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  but  it  was  *  no  go,'  Mr.  Gerard,  I 
couldn't  do  it,  I  couldnH  indeed." 

''  You  were  quite  right,"  said  I,  but  I  believe 
that  I  should  hare  found  it  difficult,  had  I  been 
called  upon,  to  justify  my  words. 

''  The  iact  is,"  continued  young  Moore,  **  that 
I  should  like  well  enough  to  ride  Mr.  Euston's 
horses,  and  to  go  out  with  him  in  the  gig— mean- 
ing the  boat,  Mr.  Gerard,  not  the  g%  that  goes 
upon  wheels — ^and  to  step  over  the  preserves  by 
the  side  of  him  or  along  the  river,  fishing-rod  in 
hand — and  then  to  trundle  up  to  London  on  the 
top  of  the  Quicksilver  Mail,    I  like  to  do  all  these 
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things,  but  nai  as  a  servtrnt,  Mr.  Gerard,  though  I 
Eke  the  young  sqmre  Well  enough,  and  one  of 
these  days,  I  know,  he  will  be  Sir  Reginald 
Euston,  and  the  Hall  and  the  Paik  will  be  his ; 
bat  thafs  no  reason. that  I  can  see  why  I  should 
be  bis  servant,  though  most  boys  would  jump  at 
the  o&er,  hang  them  for  slaves,  say  I." 

I  was  about  to  say  something  about  liberty  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  human  soul,  when  Larry  con- 
tinued— **  The  fiict  is,  Mr.  Gerard,  that,  though 
Toa  may  think  me  a  foolish  boy  and  above  my  sta- 
tion, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  like  most  other  peo- 
ple, I  have  my  fimcies,  and  my  fancy  is  to  be  free ; 
yon  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  have  no  right  to  be 
proud,  being  only  a  poor  soldier's  boy,  but  my 
£ilher  was  nobody's  servant,  and  wore  nobody's 
livery  bat  tiie  king's,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
country's ;  and  I  am  proud,  however  wrong  it  may 
be,  too  proud  by  fiir  to  be  stable-boy  and  valet  to 
Mr.  R^inald  Euston.  And  then  I  hate  all  restraint; 
I  like  to  be  my  own  master,  to  go  where  I  will, 
wj/t  to  be  sent  where  others  will ;  to  wake.when  I 
fike,  to  sleep  when  I  like,  to  dress  as  I  like ;  to  be 
abroad  in  the  fields  when  it  pleases  me,  or  at  home 
by  my  diimney-comer.  In  short,  you  see  I  was 
not  bom  to  be  a  servant,  so  I  told  Mr.  Euston  that 
I  was  very  sorry  to  refuse  him,  but  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  be  any  man's,  not  even  his, 
servant." 
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"And  did  you  tell  your  mother  of  all  this  ? '' 
''  Oh !   no,  sir,  not  one  word ;  it  would  have 
wounded  her  to  the  quick  to  think  that  the  offer 
had  been  made  to  me." 

"  Is  she  then  proud  like  yourself?" 
**  Oh,  no>  she  is  not  proud,  Mr.  Grerard;  she  has 
nothing  wicked  about  her.  She  is  very  good; 
and  many's  the  time  that  I  have  heard  her  say,  it 
becomes  us  to  be  humble, — but,  I  know,  if  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  worlds  which  she  would  rather 
have  me  not  be,^ — ^its  the  livery  servant  of  a  rich 
man,— and  so  I  said  nothing  about  it" 
.  **  And  what  did  Mr.  Euston  say,  when  you 
declined  acceding  to  his  proposals  V 

**  Oh !  he  laughed  and  he  said  '  By  Jupiter^  you 
;itre  a  strange  boy,  Larry,  —  but  I  don't  like  you  a 
bit  the  less  for  speaking  out  freely  on  the  subject ;' 
— and  then  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  bran  new 
fishing-rod,  that  he  intended  to  give  me  as  a  pre- 
sent in  return  for  the  brace  of  trout  which  I  sent 
up  to  the  hall  on  Wednesday^t — ^then  he  asked  me 
to  hold  Trumpeter,  and  said,  *  You  may  mount^ 
if  you  like,'  complimenting  me  at  the  same  time 
on  my  horsemanship,  but  telling  me  not  to  ride 
away, — and  so  I  mounted,  whilst  Mr.  Euston 
went  into  Hanway's  cottage,  to  speak,  as  he  said, 
about  some  dc^.  Presently  he  came  out  with 
Luke^  and  said  that  they  were  going  down  to 
Sidely  Bottom  to  talk  with  Jones  about  the  pole^ 
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cats,  and  that  they  would  be  half  an  hour  away. 

•  And  «o,'  said  Mr.  Euston, — *  if  you  have  no- 
llimg  better  to  do,  you  may  trot  Trumpeter  about 
a  little,  but  don^t  go  across  the  road/  which  I 
promised  not  to  do,  jolly  as  any  ten,  to  think  of 
Tiding  on  Trumpeter.  Well,  sir,  I  trotted  about  a 
little  on  the  turf,  keeping  him  well  in  hand,  for  he 
yyjwAH  half  inclined  to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  being 
ttocustDmed  to  thirteen  stone,  and  feehng  only 
eight  on  his  back.  However,  I  did  keep  him  in> 
nding  from  one  field  to  another,  and  enjoying 
myself  very  much,  until  suddenly  he  kicked  out 
behind  and  went  off  like  mad.  I  pulled  with  all 
my  strength,  but  I  might  just  as  well  have  tied  a 
rope  to  the  chuich-steeple,  and  attempted  to  pull 
it  down,  for  he  managed  to  take  the  bit  into  his 
mouth,  and  then  it  was  all  over  with  me,  I  knew, 
though  I  was  not  much  frightened  at  the  time, 
until  after  galloping  some  way,  I  looked  up  and^ 
saw  **  Lambert's  Fall"  right^a-head ;  and  then  I 
gave  myself  up, — ^but  here  am  I,  not  much  the 
worse,  and  here  is  Trumpeter  just  as  well  as  ever/ 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  they  say,  and  if  we  get 
to  the  warren  in  time,  no  harm  will  be  done  after 
all,  barring  my  poor  broken  head,  which  is  no- 
thing. —  Confound  the  blood,  I  vnsh  it  would  not 
trickle  down  my  face  so. — Oh!  never  mind  it, 
Mr.  Gerald." 

We  were  just  then  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which 

E  5 
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commanded  a  view  of  the  Widow  Moore's  cottage ; 
indeed  the  cottage  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
as  we.  looked  down  upon  it,  we  beheld  a  little 
group  sitting  at  the  door — a  group  of  three — and 
I  said  to  Lany,  '^  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you 
to  stop  here,  and  for  me  to  go  op  with  the  horse  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  no ;  I  am  not  hurt ; — ^besides,  mother  and 
Ella  and  Michael  will  wonder  to  see  me  in  this 
plight,  and  be  frightened. — -I  had  better  go  on, 
and  Luke  Hanway,  who  knows  pretty  well  how  to 
doctor  a  dog  that  has  spiked  itself  or  been  torn  by 
a  badger,  will  soon  set  me  to  rights,  and  plaster  up 
my  head  in  a  jifiy." 

''  Nonsense ! — you  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Larry 
Moore,"  said  L — "Come  along  with  me;" — and 
we  descended  the  hilt  ip  a  circuitous  direction,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  TVumpeter,  who  was 
not,  hke  his  biped  conductors,  accustomed  to  such 
precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  stood  before  the  cottage- 
gate;  but  the  cottage,  and  its  gentle  indwellers, 
shall  be  described  in  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   COTTAGE   AND   ITS  INDWELLERS. 


On  Derott's  leafy  riiores,  a  sheltered  hold, 
Ib  a  soft  clime  encouTBging  the  boU 
To  a  luxurious  beaatj. 


» 

Wordsworth. 


4t 


No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there — 
Ho  waste  so  Tacantr— but  may  well  employ 
Each  faeultj  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  lore  and  beauty. 


If 

C0LIRIDGX« 


I  WISH,  reader,  that  I  could  open  my  portfolio, 
and  show  thee  a  water-colour  drawing,  done  in 
the  right  Copley  Fielding  style,  of  the  Widow 
Moore's  rustic  cottage,  and  of  the  picturesque 
-^enery  around  it.  Peradventure,  thou  hast  visited 
Devonshire;  then  thou  hast  seen  the  sweetest 
shire  of  England — "  in  my  opinion,"  as  the  poor 
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Spanish  Hidalgo  said  to  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes^ 
''  the  delicatest  bit"  *  in  the  country,  Lookest  thou 
for  coast-Bcenery  ?  there  is  the  bay  of  Tor;— for 
river-scenery?  there  is  the  woody  Dart; — for  in- 
land-scenery magnificently  extensive?  there  is  the 
view  from  the  top  of  Haldon^  whence  thou  mayest 
see  the  distant  ocean,  the  Exe,  the  Teign,  and 
Powderham  woods,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
city,  with  its  beautiful  cathedral  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

After  all,  language  is  but  a  poor  instrument  to 
draw  pictiires  withal.  Sentences  are  but  sorry 
scene-painters,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil 
more  effective  than  a  multipUcation  of  words. 
Nevertheless  must  I  attempt  a  description,  though 
I  would  fain  throw  aside  the  pen,  and  take  up  the 
pallet  in  its  stead. 

It  was  a  thatched  cottage,  in  a  winding  lane, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  rather  at  the 
junqture  of  three  hills,  and  almost  buried  in  trees. 
It  stood  as  it  were  in  a  sort  of  cove,  sheltered 
rearward  and  on  either  side ;  but  from  the  front 
you  looked  along  a  valley,  and  could  see  the  river 

*  See  the  **  AdTenturet  of  Lasarillo  de  Tonnes/'  bj  Don  Diego 
de  Meodosa.—- "  How,"  cried  the  'Squire,  interruptiug  me, — **  an 
ox-foot  r*—"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I ;  •'  an  ox-foot."— "  Ah  ?  then,'* 
quoth  he,  "  thoa  hast,  in  mj-  opinion,  the  delicatest  bit  in  Spain  ; 
there  being  neither  partridge,  pheasant,  nor  any  other  thing,  I 
like  nearly  so  well  as  that*" 
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gracenilly  windings  and  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  bine  ocean,  and  of  the  smoke  from  the  little 
seaport  town  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
*  *  *,  fix>m  which  it  derived  its  name.  .  Almost  in 
froat  of  the  cottage,  a  shallow  streamlet  inter- 
sected the  road,  and  there  was  a  httle  bridgq 
acro^  it,  for  the  benefit  of  foot-passengers,  made 
by  a.  large  block  of  granite  set  horizontally  upon 
two  othu*  pieces,  on  opposite  'sides  of  the  brook. 
At  the  back  of  Mrs.  Moore's  cottage  was  the 
fountain  whence  the  waters  proceeded,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  the  purest  spring  in  the  whole  county 
of  Devon:  the  fiirmers  would  bring  down  their 
horses  to  water  them  at  this  brook,  and  many  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  would  send  for  daily  sup^ 
fhe&  of  the  rare  elementary  treasure  it  yielded  in 
such  profusion. 

The  cottage  stood  in  a  little  garden,  flanked 
with  trees  of  various  descriptions.  The  climate 
was  so  mild,  the  spot  so  sheltered,  and  the.  soil  so 
eminently  productive,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
season  of  the  year  when  this  httle  garden  appeared 
not  to  be  quite  full.  Now  indeed  it  was  almost 
over-stocked,  sueh  a  profusion  of  many  things  did 
it  exhibit,  some  beautiful  and  some  homely,  some 
flaunting  in  their  gay  attire,  some  creeping  humbly 
along  the  earth,  some  growing  there  for  household 
purposes,  some  merely  to  gladden  the  sight,  some 
perchance  unbidden,  yet  the  widow  Moore  was  a 
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model  of  neatness,  and  if  she  suffered  some  few 
weeds  to  abide  in  her  littte  garden  it  was  only  be- 
cause she  doubted  whether  they  might  not  possibly 
be  flowers. 

The  tall  holly-oak  was  there,  lifdng  up  its  stately 
head,  and  the  many-coloured  caination,  and  the 
rose  with  its  mossy  calyx,  sweetest  of  all  flowers; 
and  there  was  a  laige  .blue  hydrangia  keeping 
watch  upon  either  side  of  the  cottage-door ;  and 
there  were  Uhes,  which  emitted  an  odour  sickly  as 
their  own  pale  hue :  and  here  and  there  a  gorgeous 
sun^flower,  and  a  pendulous  red  fucia,  shaking  its 
graceful  bells.  And  upon  the  other-side  of  the 
gravel  pathway,  which  led  firom  the  wicket  gate 
by  the  road-side,  up  to  the  cottage  porch,  were 
firuits,  and  herbs,  and  other  useful  plants  to  be  seen 
in  homely  array,  courting  not  the  admiration  of  the 
passer  by,  but  more  valued  by  the  dwellers  in  that 
little  tenement  than  their  gayer  brethren  of  the 
garden. 

The  cottage  had  a  thatched  roof  with  windows 
peeping  out  of  the  thatch.  The  walls  thereof  had 
originally  been  white,  but  now  there  was  scarcely 
a  glimpse  of  the  bare  fabric  to  be  seen ;  for  a  vine, 
and  a  passion-flower,  and  a  gigantic  rose-tree 
had  entirely  overgrown  the  building,  mingling 
their  leaves  together,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  two 
former  plants  clinging  to,  and  intertwining  with, 
one  another.  The  roses  peeped  into  the  chamber 
windows,  upon  the  ledges  of  which  you  might  see 
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some  pots  of  branching  geraniimiy  and  bunches  of 
uniipe  grapes  hung  down,  giving  promise  of  a 
|4entifiil  vintage.  The  cottage  porch  was  a  com- 
plete bower  of  jessamine ;  indeed,  so  luxuriant  was 
the  spreading  greenery  that  you  could  see  nothing 
of  the  cilice-work  to  which  it  clung.  In  short, 
the  whole  aspect  of  this  humble  dwelling  was  that 
of  a  human  nest.  It  was  beautiful ;  and  the  bright 
sun,  which  had  scarcely  passed  its  meridian,  shone 
cheerfully  upon  all  things  there,  making  the  flower^ 
nuHe  brighty  and  causing  the  waters  of  the  brook 
to  glitter  as  they  streamed  across  the  road. 

On  a  chair  just  outside  the  porch  the  widow 
Moore  sate  in  the  sun-light  with  an  open  book 
resting  on  her  knee,  for  she  had  been  reading — 
and  two  fair-haired  children^  a  boy  on  her  right 
hand  and  a  young  maiden  on  her  left,  were  sitting, 
each  of  them  on  a  low  stool,  looking  towards  their 
mother  with  upturned  faces,  and  listening,  with  an 
appearance  of  wrapt  attention,  to  the  words  which 
proceeded  from  her  mouth.  A  more  beautiful 
group  of  figures  never  gave  vitality  to  a  land- 
scape. 

The  widow  Moore  was  a  comely  matron,  some 
years  'past  the  prime  of  life.  She  was  an  old 
woman  indeed  to  be  the  mother  of  such  young 
children,  having  numbered  some  fifly-six  summers, 
or  winters  rather,  for  there  was  that  in  her  fece 
which  told  you  that  she  had  encountered  the  wintry 
blast  more  frequently,  upon  her  weary  pilgrimage. 
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than  she  had  enjoyed  the  warm  sun  and  light  breezes 
of  the  milder  season.  Very  manifest  was  it  to  all 
who  looked  upon  that  pale  thin'face,  with  its  droops 
ing  mouth  and  its  lustreless  eyes,  that  long  soflferiag 
had  been  her  portion,  and  that  beauty  had  onee 
shone  upon  a  countenance,  which  time  could  not 
render  unseemly,  nor  much  trouble  deform.  At* 
tired  in  decent  appaiel,  becoming  her  lowly  condi* 
tion,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  her  cap  and  a  geneial  air  of  extreme  neatness, 
she  looked  Uke  a  decayed  gentle-woman,  such  aa 
you  may  see  in  some  of  our  better  sort  of  alms- 
houses, which  are  appropriated  to  the  widows  of 
the  clergy. 

But  her  children — how  beautiful  they  were,  that 
boy  and  that  little  maiden,  sitting  bare-headed  in 
the  sun.  Michael  and  Ella,  how  like  they  were ; 
almost  might  they  have  been  taken  for  twins. 
The  same  light  flowing  hair,  the  same  oval  contour 
of  face,  the  same  delicately,  chiselled  features  and 
perfect  complexion,  marked  them  both,  and  as 
they  sate  there  upon  their  lowly  seats,  they  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  height,  both  tall,  both  slender, 
both  graceful. 

And  yet  they  were  not  altogether  alike,  for 
Michael's  eyes  were  hazel  and  Ella's  blue ;  and 
Michael,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  twain,  was 
many  inches  taller  than  his  sister.  Perhaps  the 
boy  had  seen   thirteen  summers,  and  the  little 
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maiden  one  summer  less ;  they  were  both  of  them 
tall  for  their  years,  as  Lawrence  was,  but  this  Was 
all  the  likeness,  if  likeness  indeed  it  can  be  called, 
whidi  they  bore  to  their  ekler  brother.  The  sun- 
bvmt  &oe,  the  dark  hair,  the  restless  eyes,  the 
sturdy  frame,  and,  more  than  all,  the  dare-devil  ex- 
ptessioii,  which  characterized  the  countenance  of 
Lairy  Mooie,  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
&ir  dieeks,  the  yellow  locks  and  the  gentle  aspects 
of  his  meek-eyed  brother  and  sisterl  If  either  of 
the  three  resembled  the  mother  it  was  Lawrence ; 
bat  the  resemblance  was  a  fleeting  one,  and  only 
perceptible  when  certain  moods  of  mind  caused  a 
peculiar  expression  to  play  upon  the  features  of 
either  the  parent  or  the  child ;  indeed  so  transitory 
was  the  likeness,  that  none  but  a  steady  watcher 
could  trace  it,  for  it  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  engendered,  hke  a  tint  upon  a  western 
sky,  or  a  cloud-created   shadow  upon  a  land- 


How  much  simple  elegance,  how  much  natural 
grace  adorned  these  dweUers  in  a  cottage  !  There 
sate  Michael  with  his  httle  blue  jacket,  his  white 
trowsers  and  his  laced  shoes  :  and  there  was  EUa 
with  her  blue-checked  frock,  her  white  stockings, 
without  a  wrinkle,  sitting  closely  to  her  taper 
ankles,  her  little  apron  with  pockets  in  front,  and 
her  shoe-buckles,  glittering  on  the  instep  of  a  foot, 
small  as  Cinderella's — ^and  though  all  these  articles 
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* 

of  raiment,  save  the  latter,  were  of  the  home* 
Kest  material,  the  neatness  and  the  cleanliness 
thereof  made  them  appear  of  a  finer  text^ire, 
whilst  the  graoeful  persons  of  the  children  im« 
parted  to  their  simple  habits  an  aspect  of  superior 
workmanship,  which  in  reality  belonged  to  the 
wearer  and  not  to  the  thing  worn.  Dost  thon 
wonder,  reader,  that  such  grace  should  have  dwdt 
in  a  lowly  cottage?  Thou  dost;  then  I  will  an- 
swer thee  in  the  words  of  one — ^the  mastei^poet  of 
his  age: — 

"If  ye  inquire 
How  tiieh  coasiimiuftte  eloquence  was  bred 
Amid  theee  wilde— 

A  simple  enswer  mey  ■affice^— even  Ais ; 
'Twos  Nature^  will ;  who  tometima  undertakes, 
F»r  the  reprdtf  of  huwian  vanity. 
Art  ta  outUrip  in  her  peetilktr  walk,"  * 

And  Michael  and  Ella  Moore  were  the  especial 
favourites  of  nature. 

Having  tied  Trumpeter,  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  the  gentlest  animal  in  the 
world,  to  the  wicket-gate,  Lawrence  and  I  entered 
the  garden  together.  So  intent  was  the  Widow 
Moore  upon  the  explanation  of  certain  matters  in 
the  book  fix)m  which  she  had  been  reading,  and 
so  intently  were  the  two  children  at  her  feet  listen- 
ing to  this  explanation,  that  our  approach  was  un- 

*  Wordsworth's  Excursion^ 
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peit%rred,  until  we  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
group. 

«  There  are  many  good  and  exceUent  things  in 
the  worlds"  said  the  Widow  Moore,  **  which,  in 
reckoning  up  the  sum  of  onr  happiness,  we  are 
wont  too  often  to  oTerlook.  We  complain  of  small 
evils,  but  are  not  gtatefid  for  small  iaTonrs.  We 
strike  the  balance  very  unfeirly,  setting  down  the 
absence  of  positive  pleasure  as  evil,  but  not  the 
absence  of  pain  as  a  good.  This  absence  of  posi* 
tive  suffering  is  what  our  author  calls  a  prwative 
Uemng,  '  The  yery  privative  blessings,'  Baith  he, 
'the  Uessings  of  immunity,  safeguard,  liberty,  and 
int^rity,  which  we  commonly  enjoy,  deserve  the 
thanksgiving  of  a  whole  hfe/  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  are  not  slaves,  that  we  live  not 
in  constant  fear,  that  we  are  not  deformed,  or  sub- 
ject to  any  painful  constitutional  disease.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful — ''  but  here  she  paused,  for 
Ella  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and,  rising  from  her  lowly 
seat,  exclaimed, 

**  Oh !  my  poor  brother !  what  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  you  now  ?" 

Mrs.  Moore  lifled  up  her  eyes,  and  in  a  moment 
die  vras  by  the  side  of  her  first-bom.  ^  Larry,  my 
boy !— quick, — ^tell  me  how  comes  this  blood  upon 
your  &ce,  and  why  is  your  head  thus  bandaged  ? — 
some  fiightful  accident  has  befiBdlen  you;'^ — and 
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the  pale  face  of  the  widow  woman  waxed  still 
paler  as  she  spoke. 

*^  Oh !  nothing,  mother, — a  mere  scratch. — I  am 
not  hurt,  I  assure  you ; — ^but  where — " 

'^  Oh !  my  dear  boy !  do  not  say  you  are  not 
hurt.  Thus  is  it  always  with  you,  Larry; — you 
oome  Jiome  covered  with  blood,  and  tell  me  that 
you  are  not  hurt'' 

**  Nor  am  I,  mother.  Mr.  Geifard  Doveton  will 
tell  you  the  same  story ;" — and  Mrs.  Moore,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  son  had  caused  me  to  be  unno* 
ticed  at  first,  now  curtseyed  to  me,  and,  haying 
apologized  for  her  inattention,  appealed  to  me> 
with  a  suppUcating  voice,  and  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say,  **  Oh !  tell  me  the  truth,  I  beseech 
you." 

And  I  did  tell  her  the  truth,  in  a  few  words.  I 
said  that  Larry  had  been  thrown  fix>m  a  horse,  but 
that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared  fix>m  the 
accident. 

"  Well,  mother,  you  see  I  am  right ; — ^but  I  shall 
have  sundry  additions  to  make  to  the  story,  pre- 
sently, for  Mr.  Gerard  has  not  ^Id  you  half; — 
but,  first  of  all,  where's  Michael  V 

"  Here — ^here  am  I,"  cried  the  fidr-haired  boy, 
emerging  from  the  cottage-porch  with  a  basin  of 
water,  a  sponge,  and  some  pieces  of  linen  rag.— 
♦*  Do  you  want  anything,  Larry  ?" 
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**  Yes,  Mike ; — ^you  know  Luke  Hanway's — Mr. 
Euston  is  waiting  for  his  horse.  I  hare  often  told 
yoQ  of  Trumpeter — there  he  is,  tied  to  the  gate ; — 
be  quick,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Now,  mother, 
you  may  take  off  the  bandage,  and  just  judge  for 
voureelf.*' 

Larry  knelt  down  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  who 
seated  herself,  and  with  a  gentle  hand  removed  the 
bandage  firom  the  head  of  her  son«  The  blood  was 
still  flowing  plentifiilly,  and  Mrs.  Moore  began  to 
sponge  the  wound,  Ella  holding  the  basin,  and 
tmning  aside  her  head ;  for,  being  unused  to  the 
sight  of  blood,  she  could  not  look  upon  it  with- 
out a  sensation  of  sickness,  which  she  was  unable, 
though  she  strove,  to  overcome.  So  I  said  to  her, 
^  Go  in,  and  let  me  hold  the  basin,  if  you  please." 

'^Oh !  no,  sir;  it  is  my  business  to  do  this; — 
when  my  poor  brother  is  hurt,  my  place  ought 
surely  to  be  beside  him ; — ^but  I  am  very  silly,  I 
know. — Gracious  heavens !  what  is  Larry  about  ?" 

The  boy  had  suddenly  started  up  from  his 
kneeling  posture,  and  broken  away  from  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  a  word  before 
he  was  to  be  seen  running  towards  the  wicket- 
gate,  crying  out,  **  Michael !  Michael !"  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  fitce  as  he  went,  but  he  taking 
DO  heed  of  it. — **  Michael !  Michael !  for  God's 
nke,  stop ! — dear  brother  Michael,  stop !" 

Lawrence  Moore  passed  the  gate,  and  I  mn 
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after  him  with  all  the  rapidity  ^that  I  could  sum- 
moil  to  my  assistance.  Dashio^  at  fUl  speed 
across  the  brook,  he  ran  up  the  sleep  lane  after 
his  brother,  still  crying  out,  ^*  Michael!  Michael ! 
for  God^s  sake,  stop !'' 

m 

At  length  he  made  himself  heard,  and  Michael 
obeyed  his  brother.  He  halted,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  we  both  of  us  stood  beside  him. 

«  Michael  »•' 

"  Lawrence !" 

"  Are  you  mad  ?" 

"Are  you?" 

"  No,  Michael ;  —I  saw  you  mount — I  saw  you 
put  your  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  ride  off  on  Trum- 
peter's back.  Now,  pray,  pray,  my  brother,  dis- 
mount— ^yott  know  that  you  are  nothing  of  a 
horseman; — what  could  have  induced  you  to 
mount  ? — there,  there,  my  dear  Michael,  get  down, 
and  lead  Trumpeter  to  Hanway's/' 

Michael  looked  at  his  brother,  as  thoij^h  he 
scarcely  comprehended  the  meaning  of  this  ad- 
dress. "  Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  throw  him 
down,'-  said  he,  "  and  damage  the  poor  animal ?" 

^'  Oh !  no,  not  that,"  replied  Lawrence ;  "  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  animal — I  was  only  thinking 
of  you.  For  the  value  of  ten  thousand  Tnun- 
peters,  I  would  not  have  you  mount  him  again. 
Mr.  Euston  might  get  another  horse,  but  where 
could  I  get  another  brother?    Mr.  Euston  has 
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pientj  of  money,  but  all  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  buy  me  another  brother  Michael.  You 
aie  no  horeonan — ^you  are  little  accustomed  to 
riding :  now,  I  am  ;  and  look  at  my  head.  There 
is  Mr.  Boveton,  he  can  tell  you  that,  but  for  him, 
I  should  now  be  a  dead  body  at  the  foot  of '  Lam- 
bert'&-fidL' — There,  Michael,  you  are  a  good 
fellow ; — how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  on  your  legs. 
— And  you  will  promise  me  not  to  mount  again? — 
You  will?  then  I  shall  go  hack  contented." 

I  said  to  myself,  *^  There  is  exceedmg  strength 
m  the  brotherly  love  of  this  boy.  Not  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  he  looked  upon  himself  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  the  horse,  and  now  he 
seta  the  animal  at  nought;  for  Michael's  safety, 
not  his  own,  is  concerned;  and  Lawrence  Moore 
loves  his  brother  more  dearly  than  he  loves 
himself'' 

Nor  was  Michael's  affisction  for  Lawrence  less 
intense.  He  had  moui^ited  Trumpeter,  and  set 
him  into  a  gallop,  because  Lawrence  had  said  to 
him,  **  Be  quick;"  and  because  he  was  all  eageN 
ness  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  wounded 
brother.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  any  danger  in  mounting  a  strange  horse.  He 
had  not  heard  the  account  of  Larry's  accident ; 
and  if  be  h|ui,  the  same  impulse  would  have 
driven  him  to  leap  into  the  saddle  as  now,  albeit 
he  was  little  used  to  bestride  an  animal  of  any 
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kind.  When  he  heard  Larry's  voice,  calling  after 
him,  he  was  astonished,  as  well  he  might  have 
been ;  and  when  he  saw  his  brother  exerting  every 
energy  to  overtake  him,  the  &ce  of  the  wounded 
boy  all  besmeared  with  his  own  blood,  Michael's 
heail  stood  still  with  anxiety,  for  he  thought  no 
less  frightful  a  visitation  than  insanity  had  come 
upon  his  brother.  But  when  the  truth  was  made 
manifest  to  him,  fear  gave  place  to  a  milder  emo- 
tion; and  a  full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  Larry's 
self-sacrificing  affection  absorbed  every  other  feel- 
ing, and  his  eyes  glistened  with  tears — tears  of 
gratitude  and  love.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  articulate,  and  when  he  did  speak,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me.  — "  Mr.  Doveton,"  said 
Michael  Moore,  ''  do  persuade  my  kind-hearted 
brother  to  think  a  little  more  of  himself." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Larry,  "  I'm  quite  safe ; '  Naught's 
never  in  danger,'  says  the  proverb.  It*s  not  worth 
Fortune's  while  to  spite  me." 

"  Oh !  yes,  it  is,  Larry,"  repUed  Michael. — 
"  Now,  pray,  pray,  return  directly,"  and  he  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  brother's  &ce,  as  he  spoke. — 
''  Do  take  care  of  yourself,  and  suffer  our.  mother 
to  bandage  your  poor  head.  Look,  here  she 
comes  after  you,  with  Ella ;— now,  go  back,  and 
meet  her  on  the  way,  whilst  I  go  on  with  the  horse, 
lest  you  get  into  a  scrape  with  Mr.  Euston." 

Larry  and  I  returned  towards  the  cottage,  whilst 
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^l  led  the  horae  up  the  hill.  Mre.  Moore 
and  Ella  soon  met  us — the  former  pale  as  a  gfaost^ 
her  eyes  fiili  of  tears,  and  her  lips  quivenng  con- 
vuJsively  —  the  latter  trembling  all  over  with 
anxiety^  and  looking  as  liiough  she  woald  have 
hSea  to  the  earth,  bat  for  the  sustaining  hand  of 
her  mother. 

^  My  aon !  my  beloved !"  cried  the  widow 
MooKy — **  your  heedlessness  will  break  my  heart 
— ^What  sodden  madness  has  seized  upon  you? — 
You  rush  to  your  own  undoing— you  will  bleed  to 
death ; — you  ate  faint  already — I  see  it — ^with  loss 
of  blood ; — lean  on  me.  Now  tell  me,  my  boy, 
do  yon  not  feel  faint?" 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  trutii,  moAer,  I  do 
fed  rather  nek,"  rejrfied  Lawrence ;  **  but  only 
thii^  of  Michael's  rashness,  in  mounting  diat 
honey  Trumpeter !" 

'*  My  son,"  interrupted  the  widow  Moore,  — 
^  my  son,  I  am  thinking  of  you  /" 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  had  taken  up  our  old  po* 
sition  in  the  garden.  Lawrence  Moore  knelt  down 
at  his  mother's  feet,  and  his  wound  was  soon 
dressed  and  bandaged,  with  a  dexterity  that  would 
not  ha¥e  disgraced  a  professional  disciple  of  .£scu- 
lapius.  When  the  operation  had  been  fully  per- 
(oaned,  Larry  seated  himself  on  the  low  stoo], 
which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  Michael. — 
''Thank  you,  mother,"   said   the  grateAil  boy; 

▼OL.  I.  F 
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'^  but  you  have  yet  one  thing  more  to  d6,  before 
your  work  will  be  complete/' 

"  And  what  is  that,  my  boy  ?" 

''  To  thank  the  brave  gentleman  who  has  saved 
the  Ufe  of  your  son ;"  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  laid 
one  hand  upon  his  mother's  wrist,  and  pointed 
with  the  other  at  me. 

There  was  a  book  lying  upon  the  ground,  at  my 
feet.  It  was  the  volume  which  Mrs.  Moore  had 
been  reading,  when  Larry  and  I  entered  the  gar- 
den. I  stooped  down  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  picking  up  the  book,  but  in  reaUty  to  conceal 
my  emotion.  The  title-page  lay  open  before  me ; 
it  was  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

I  cannot  go  on  with  this  chapter.  The  day  on 
which  these  events  happened  was  the  first  of  a 
new  hegyra— an  hegyia  of  happiness  and  love. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OUTRAGED  BT  THE  HAN  WITHOUT  A 
HEART. 


"  Spsira,  waeds  and  fihh,  a  lepvoiu  seam 
Mmde  the  nuunng  riTulet  thick  and  dumb. 
And  at  its  oadet  flags  hage  as  stake 
Damm'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water-snakes. 


The  aenaitiTe  plant  like  one  fbthid 
Wept  •  •  • 


Sbilley. 


It  was  neariy  five  o'clock  when  I  reached  home, 
six  was  the  dinner  hour  appointed,  and  my  brother 
Walter  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  latter  circimi- 
stance  created  not  a  little  surprise ;  for  it  had  been 
po«tiTdy  ascertained  on  the  preceding  day  that 
the  mail  changed  horses  at  the  Olobe  Inn,  Merry- 
vile,  ezacdy  ten  minutes  before  four;  and  as  the 
kodlord  of  the  said  inn  had  received  orders  to  have 
a  chaise  in  readiness,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 

p  2 
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mail,  there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why  ''the 
Captain/'  as  my  mother  called  him,  should  not 
have  made  his  appearance  at  Meadowbank,  fifteen 
minutes  after  four  at  the  latest,  allowing  for  the 
turnpike  and  the  hill. 

**  Perhaps  he  has  been  taken  ill/'  said  my 
mother,  whose  maternal  solicitude  called  up  visions 
of  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  and  cholera  morbus. 

''  Or  may  be  the  chaise  has  broken  down," 
said  Fanny,  which  caused  my  brother  Arthur  to 
laugh  aloud,  and  to  cry ''  What  fun  if  it  has !  " 

''  What's  that?"  asked  my  sister  Fanny,  lifting 
up  her  streaming  eyes  firom  the  second  volume  of 
Vivian  Orey^  *'  What's  that  about  Walter  Dove- 
ton  ?  Perhaps  he  has  been  shot  in  a  duel." 

''  More  likely  he  can't  get  a  place  in  the  coach,'' 
said  Arthur,  making  the  most  rational  conjecture 
that  had  been  hazarded  by  any  one  of  the  party. 

''  It's  no  use  guessing,"  continued  my  mother ; 
''  it  is  plain  that  he's  not  here,  and  it's  time  for 
me  to  go  and  di-ess.  How  provoking ! — a  quarter 
past  five,  and  no  Walter.  If  we  put  off  dinner  it 
will  be  spoiled,  and  the  oook  fitMn  Meiry-vale  wiM 
be  out  of  temper;  and  I'm  getting  rather  hungry 
myself — and  one  hates  waiting  so  for  cme's  dinner ; 
and  it  isn't  the  same  here  as  in  London,  where  one 
can  hire  a  lot  of  caricatures  to  keep  one's  guests 
in  good  spirits ;  and  the  Ha^ddnses  are  such  punc- 
tual people,  they're  sure  to  be  here  befi)ie  the  time^ 
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and  the  Eustoiis — hark,  Arthor,  my  love,   don't 
joa  hear  something  like  cairiage-wheels  V* 

"  Yes,  Mommy,  yes," — replied  Arthur,  and  he 
ran  out  into  the  garden,,  singing  as  loud  as  he 
cotdd. 


'*  S«e  the  eonqaering  hero  comes, 
Soimd  the  tmmpets,  beat  the  druiii» ; 


whilst  his  doating  mother  screamed  after  him, 
"Take  yonr  hat,  Arthur;  take  your  hat" — an 
admonition  which  always  accompanied  one  of  these 
sadden  transits  of  Arthur,  and  which  Arthur,  with 
singular  regularity,  made  a  point  of  always  dis- 
regarding. 

It  was  plainly  enough  my  brother  Walter.  The 
old  chaise  came  rattling  up  to  the  door  with 
Arthur  for  a  running  footman.  The  glasses  were 
up,  and,  when  the  vehicle  stopped,  the  traveller 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  whatever  to  lower 
them.  The  post-boy  dismounted;  and  Arthur 
stood  in  readiness  to  let  down  the  steps  of  the 
chaise,  whilst  my  mother  and  sisters  blocked  up 
the  door-way,  fluttering  with  nervous  excitement, 
and  wandering  whether  Walter  was  much  altered, 
since  last  they  had  the  feUcity  of  seeing  him. 

**  He's    asleep    sure    enough,''    cried    Arthur, 

winking  his  eye  at  the  post-boy  as  he  spoke. 

Bat  just  as  he  had  said  this  a  rustling,  and  then 
a  rambling,  noise  was  heard   to  issue  from  the 
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chaise ;  the  window  was  suddenly  lowered,  and  a 
large  black  dog  of  the  setter  breed  leaped  out, 
with  a  loud  yell,  and  came  sprawling  over  poor 
Arthur,  with  a  violence,  which  nearly  knocked  him 
down. 

Presently  another  canine  head,  and  then  a 
human  one,  appeared  at  the  window.  Arthur,  who 
speedily  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  being 
thus  embraced  by  proxy,  stood  forward  and  opaied 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  making  a  spring  at  the 
same  time,  which  would  have  lodged  him  safely 
in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  a  situation  which  he 
much  coveted  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come his  brother;  but  unfortunately  just  at  the 
very  moiiient  that  he  was  ''  in  the  suspended  im- 
pulse of  his  lightness,"  the  dog,  whose  head  had 
appeared  at  the  window,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  first  intruder,  bounced  out  of  the  chaise,  with 
a  cry  of  exultation,  and  came  violently  in  contact 
with  poor  Arthur,  who  was  borne  down  bodily 
by  this  unlooked-for  collision,  and  stretched  spread- 
eagle-wise  on  the  ground. 

My  mother  uttered  a  £adnt  shriek,  and  rushed 
forward  to  raise  her  fidlen  favourite.  But  before 
she  reached  him,  Arthur  was  again  upon  his  legs, 
'and  shaking  the  captain,  who  by  this  time  had 
followed  the  example  of  his  dogs,  very  cordially 
by  Jboth  his  hands,  shouting  out, ''  How  do,  Watty  ? , 
glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow — brought  your  pistols. 
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^  ?-Sne  dogs,  rather  too  femiliar-Jiave  it  out  of 

mt      Watty'    seemed  in  no  wiae  disposed  to 
-J^  the  cordiality  of  his  brother.    He  looked  at 
Arthur  with   an  affectation  of  wondennent,  and 
mthdrawnig  hi,  hands  with  aU  possible  speed  as 
^h  there  had    been  danger  in  the  faTmal 
^  he  d«wled  out,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
•«embhng  those  of  a  French  dancing-nuurter, 
*»oy,  who  are  you  ?" 

"Who  am  I  ?_weU  fiat's  a  good  one-I  am 
Arthur,  and  (imitating  'the  captain')  I  have  the 
booour— to  be— yoor  brother." 

"Brother"  returned  Walter,  fixing  his  glass  in 
mthe  conier  of  his  eye,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
Mtoctly,  screwing  it  up  between  the  brow  and  the 
nose,  and  surveyingr  Arthur  fiom  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  hia  foot,  as  he  spoke-"  Bro- 
*'»««'-«l> !  to  be  sore,  my  brother— how  do  ?" 

There  was  nothing  at  aU  to  be  wondered  at  in 
the  loud  roar  of  laughter,  which  burstfem  Master 
Arthur's  Ini^s,  when   he  heard  these  last  words 
of  the  captain's.       W^alter  still  continued  scruti- 
nmng  his  brother  ;   and  Arthur  said  to  him,  when 
his  laughter  had  expired, — 

**  Well,  Watty,  my  dear  boy,  what  do  you  think 
of  me  ? — ^Not  so  bad-looking,  am  I  ?— for  a  b 

ther.     Mommy    says   that    I'm  a  beauty a     .j 

think  dieV  say  tha.t  of  you." 
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Arthur  was.  q.uite  correct  in  this  imitaiiee ;  £bi 
Widter  was  no  beauty.  Unless  indeed  five  feel 
six,  and  a  face  very  much  hke  a  monkey's,  make 
beauty,  which,  I  think,  they  do  not;,  and  such 
were  the  main  attributes  of  the  captain. 

By  this  time  my  mother  and  sisters  had  congre- 
gated around  poor  Walter,  and  very  disconcerted 
was  he,  when  he  Sound  that  not  only  his  two  hands, 
but  his  Ups,  were  speedily  laid  under  tribute  by 
the  fair  candidates  for  his  'farour  and  affection.' — 
"  How  do,  ma'am ;  how  do,  ladies  ?"  dmwled  the 
captain,  when  his  lips  were  disengaged; — ''  Hope 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  you  well,— and  Mr. 
Doveton,  too. — I  don't  see  the  governor, — hope 
nothing  the  matter. 

"In  the  study,  Walter,"  rephed  my  mother; 
''  but  what  on  earth  has  made  you  so  late." 

"  So  late,,  madam ." 

"  Well  that's  good,"  exclaimed  Arthur ;  "  if  he 
don't  madam  his  mother,  as  though  he  were  talking 
to  the  queen." 

"  Late,  madam!"  continued  the  captain :  "you 
don't  mess  till  seven  I  suppose ;  and  as  yet  it  is 
hardly  six." 

"  Indeed,  Walter,  but  we  dine  at  six, — we  keep 
early  hours  in  the  country, —  a  litde  primitive  or 
so  may  be,"  (^oter  was  our  usual  dinner  hour), 
"  but  you  will  soon  get  used  to  these  barbarisms. 
When  at  Rome,  Walter,  you  know, — but  it  is  high 
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time  to  dress  for  dinner, — ^we  ha^e  a  party; — the 
&ct  is,  my  dear  boy,  we  expected  you  a  quarter 
past  fbur.  Mail  sets  you  down  at  the  Globe  ten 
minutes  exactly  before ; — and  then  taking  the  hill 
into  consideration^  fiTe-and-twenty  minutes  for  the 
three  miles. — ^Hope  the  chaise  was  ready  for  you, 
Walter  ?" 

**  Quite,  ma'am — chaise  at  the  door/'  drawled 
Walter ;  "but  just  as  I  was  going  to  step  in,  I  heard 
a  rattling  and  rolling  in  one  of  the  upstair  rooms, 
and  1  said  to  myself,  'There's  bilyard's,  (it  was 
thus  that  he  always  pronounced  billiards),  so  I 
walked  up,  and  saw  two  fellows  playing  abomi- 
nablv  bad,  and  then  I  had  a  turn  with  the 
marker.  Thinks  I,  a  bad  specimen  of  Merry-vale, 
— nerer  saw  such  a  table  in  my  life." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  my  brother 
Walter  had  a  method,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  tes^- 
tifyiiig  the  strength  of  his  affection  towards  the 
different  members  of  his  family.  Perhaps  my 
mother  thought  the  same,  for  she  walked  off  to 
dress  for  dinner,  directly  Walter  had  finished  the 
history  dfhis  game  at '  bilyards.'  Upon  this  'the 
captain'  began  to  whistle  to  his  dogs,  and  the 
sooty  qoadrupeds  having  previously  destroyed 
three  geramums,  a  focia,  and  a  bantam,  came 
bounding  op  to  thdr  master,  paying  first  of  all 
their  compBments  to  him,  and  then  to  my  two 
sisters  lespectively. 
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"  Oh !  the  beasty"  cried  Laura,  in  an  agony, — 
*'  he  has  dirtied  my  new  habit-shirt/' 

"La!  poor  thing,"  exclaimed  Fanny,— "it  is 
only  the  exuberance  of  his  ecstacy.  I  doat  on 
dogs, — ^big  dc^  in  particular;  for  they  always 
make  me  think  of  Lord  Byron's  inscription  on  his 
favourite  Newfoundland : 

When  Bome  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  gloij,-^ 

And  —  and  —  so  on,   with    the    noble    burst    of 
misanthropy  at  the  end — 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains,  these  stones  have  risen, 
I  never  knew  but  one — and  these  are  his*n. 

As  Walter  had  no  taste  for  poetry,  he  turned 
aside  to  "  settle  "  with  the  post-boy ;  and  having 
done  this,  he  entered  the  house  and  encountered 
me  standing  in  the  hall. 

I  had  contemplated  with  mingled  feelings  of 
disappointment  and  disgust  the  scene  that  had 
been  acting  before  me.  I  was  disappointed,  for 
I  expected  to  find  in  Walter  the  manly  bearing, 
the  ingenuous  frankness,  and  the  over-running 
enthusiasm,  which  my  boyish  imagination  had  set 
down  as  the  generic  qualities  of  the  miUtary  cha*- 
racter.  I  fully  expected  to  have  seen  my  brother 
leap  from  the  vehicle  that  brought  him  to  Mea* 
dow-bank,.  with  open  arms  and  eyes  bright  with 
joy,  in  what  Fanny  would  call  ''the  exuberance 
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of  his  ecstacy;^'  but  instead  of  this,  after  a 
reascmable  detay,  which  made  me  think  that 
Walter's  **  feshionable  arriyal "  had  been  supeiin- 
t^ided  by  the  deity  Morpheus,  he  crept  forth 
with  a  languid  air  and  an  aspect  of  sovereign  in- 
difierence,  and  received  the  cordial  embraces  of 
his  family^  with  a  coldness  which,  whether  it  were 
ganuine  or  assumed,  made  me  shudder  and  turn 
quite  sick  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  analyze. 

Walter  met  me  in  the  hall  and  accosted  me. — 
*'Ah!  my  other  brother. — Hew  do,  Sir? — my 
brother,     Ge— Ge— Ge— eh?  Gerald." 

God  forgive  me,  but  the  answer  I  returned  was 
fiill  of  bitterness.  I  said  to  Walter — "  No,  no, 
no, — not  your  brother,— ^I  think  not  your  brother, 
— <»rtainly  not,  Sir, — ^not  your  brother." 

"  A  cousin  may  be  then,"  returned  Walter, — 
''  at  home  for  the  Midsummer  holidays ;"  and  he 
passed  on,  leavixig  me  alone  with  the  reflection 
that  I  had  expended  my  indignation  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  that  my  reproaches  were  utterly  sting- 
kss,  thus  pointed  against  the  obtuseness  of  my 

brother. 

Then  I  repaired  to  the  summer-house,  which 
was  my  favourite  retreat,  being  one  of  which  no 
one  envied  me  the  possession :  there  I  stretched 
myself  on  a  rudely  fashioned  bench,  and  aban- 
doned myself  to  my  teeming  reflections. 
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It  18  not  my  intention  to  inflict  npon  the  xeadei 
a  detailed  account  of  thoee  leflectionB,  bat  I  par- 
ticulariy  remember  to  hare  soliloquized  in   lan- 
guage somewhat  similar  to  this: — ''I  have  seen 
to-day  the  two  extremes  of  hnmanityy — the  two 
extremes  of  nature  and  of  art    The  one  has  en- 
mptnxedy  the  other  has  disgusted  me.     I   wish 
that  I  had  been  bom  a  shepherd.     We  pay  dearly 
for  high  civilization,  when  we  sacrifice  every  ge- 
nuine impulse  of  the  heart, — ^when  we  give  truth, 
which  is  gold,  in  exchange  for  conventionalities, 
which  are  tinsel.     I  think  that  one  Larry,  or  one 
Michael   Moore,  is  worth  a  whole  regiment  of 
Walter  Dovetons." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THX   8TB090   HAN   HBLPIKO  TRB  WBAK. 


"  The  eartb-Toice  of  the  might  j  lea 

Whispefing  how  meek  and  gentle  it  can  be." 

WOBDSWORTB. 

"  How  rain] J  seek 
The  selfish  for  that  happiness  denied 
To  aoght  hot  rirtne.        *  * 

Mndlf  they  ftnatrate  still  their  own  designs." 

Sbkllxy. 


I  LAY  some  time  in  the  smnmer-house,  for  my 
meditations,  becomii^  more  and  more  confused, 
at  length  terminated  in  a  dreamy  slumber,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  a  noise  resemUing  a 
^  view  halloa."  I  started  up,  and  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  almost  dark :  I  felt  somewhat  chill, 
for  the  damps  of  evening  had  been  fidling  around 
me,  and  I  was  but  partially  removed  from  their 
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influence.   Somebody  stood  before  me ;  but  I  could 
not  distinguiBh  the  face  of  the  visitant. 

Presently  I  heard  a  voice,  saying,  — "  Well, 
Jerry,  my  boy — ^been  napping ;  eh,  my  fine  fellow  ? 
That's  what  I  call  somewhat  unsociable;  but  as 
the  mountain  would  not  go  to  Mahomet,  you 
know — Come,  jump  up,  and  join  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room." 

It  was  Reginald  Euston.  A  fine  young  fellow 
was  Sir  Willoughby's  eldest  son.  He  was  about 
five-and->twenty,  tall,  and  well-proportioned,  with 
an  open,  rubicund  countenance,  bright  eyes,  black 
hair  and  copious  whiskers  to  match.  His  face 
beamed  with  good  nature  and  good  health.  My 
father  called  him  ''  a  proper  young  gallant,"  and 
my  sister  Laura  was  in  lo^  with  him. 

"  Come  along,"  continued  Mr.  Euston,—"  I 
missed  you — aU  dinner  time  I  was  thinking,  what 
can  have  become  of  (Gerard ;  so  I  left  the  dining- 
room,  with  half  my  quantum  of  wine,  to  go  in 
search  of  you,  and  lo !  I  have,  at  length,  discovered 
the  lost  sheep." 

I  thought  all  this  very  strange.  Few  had  ever 
sought  me  before.  I  felt  grateful,,  though  I 
scarcely  knew  for  what;  and  I  said,  in  a  low, 
melancholy  voice,  **  I  did  not  think  that  any  one 
would  miss  me.  My  absence  generally  occasions 
more  satis&ction  than  regret." 

'^  Does  it  ? "    exclaimed   Reginald    Euston  — 
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**no,  no,  boy,  I  can't  believe  that.  There  is 
Arthur^  he  is  every  one's  delight ; — if  Arthury  why 
then  not  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  am  very  different  fipom  Arthur.  We 
are  not  &shioned  of  the  same  clay.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  Arthm-y  nothing  too  bad  for  me.  But 
it  is  strange  that  you  should  have  missed  me : 
how  very  kind  in  you  to  think  of  one,  whom  every 
body  else  forgets.  I  am  very  grateiul,  Mr.  Eus- 
ton,  very  grateful  indeed,  I  am  so  unused  to  kind 

words,  that  yours  will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

**  You  are  a  very  strange  boy,"  returned  my 
companion; — I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of 
you.  I  came  here  to  thank  you,  and,  instead  of 
this^  you  express  your  gratitude  towards  me.  I 
donH  know  that  I  have-  done  any^-thing  for  you; 
but  it  is  very  certain,  that  you  have  done  me  a 
service  which  I  shall  not  easily  be  enabled  to  re- 
pay." 

"  I  do  you  a  service?" 

**  Yes,  my  boy — a  very  great  one.  Was  it  not 
you  who  saved  my  Trumpeter  this  morning,  and 
the  neck  of  young  Larry  Moore  ?" 

**Oh  yes;  but  I  could  not  well  have  done 
oth^wise.     I  merely  gave  the  bridle  a  jerk." 

^'  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  a  modest  one.     I 

like  you.    You  are  too  good  for  such "  then 

be  checked  himself  and  continued — '^  but,  come 
in,  and  you  and  I  will  have  a  game  at  ecart^." 
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''  Thank  you,"  said  I,  ''  but  I  would  rather  ^< 
to  bed.  I  am  not  wanted  in  the  drawing-rooml 
Perhaps,  I  am  vain  and  silly ;  but  I  hate  to  have 
sharp  words  spoken  to  me  at  all  times,  and  the^; 
are  terrible  in  the  piesence  of  strangers.'' 

Reginald  Euston  seated  himself  on  Hie  bench 
beside  me,  and  took  one  of  my  hands  into  his 
own.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  not  come 
with  me,  I  will  stay  with  you,  Master  Gerard." 

Tlie  tears  stole  down  my  cheeks,  and  I  felt 
glad  that  it  was  almost  dark.  There  was  exceed- 
ing kindness  in  the  tones  of  Mr.  Euston's  voice,  as 
he  addressed  me — it  was  not  the  kindness  of  a 
patron,  but  of  a  friend,  and  I  valued  it  accordingly. 
I  had  often  heard  him  converse,  but  never  in  such 
language,  or  in  such  a  voice,  until  now. 

' "  No,  sir — ^no,   Mr.   Euston — ^it  is  damp  and 
cold,  you  had  better  go  in ;  besides — besides" — 

"Besides  what?" 

"  Every  body  will  miss  you  from  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  Of  course  they  will,  because  I  am  the  son  of 
Sir  Willoughby  Euston,  Baronet,  of  Fox  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  *  ♦  *  " — and  he  said  this  in  a 
sneering  voice,  indicative  of  supreme  contempt 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  I,  "  for  your  own  sake" — 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  broad  acres,  which  will 
some  day  be  mine — Do  you  know,"  he  continued, 
in  a  playful  voice,  "  I  am  a  person  of  some  im- 
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portence  in  the  couaty.    Your  mother  likes  to 
have  me  at  her  portieSy  and  Miss  Laiua  sets  her 
cap  at  ukRy  I  see — and  your  brother — ^by  the  bye, 
diat  brother  of  your's  is  rather  a  stnmge  fish/' 
*"  What,  Arthur?" 

**  No— the  Captain,  as  they  call  him — Now,  I'll 

tell   yoa  what;    we'll  go  in  together^  and  have 

aouie  Inn,  Qerard — at  the  risk  of  a  little  rudeness, 

rU  pay  all  my  attentions  to  you.     I'll  take  great 

pakia  to  anrase  you,  talk  to  no  one  else,  agree  with 

every  thing  yon  say,  and  praise  you  up  to  the 

skies.     Yon  say  that  you  are  neglected — ^it  shall 

not  be  so  to  night.    *  He  that  humbleth  himself 

shall  be  exalted.'    I  will  make  you,  in  five  minutes, 

erf*  mote  consequence  than  any  one  in  the  room, 

and  make  certain  persons  die  with  envy,  if  you 

will  but  assist  me  in  this  plot.     I  say  this  at  the 

hazard  of  beii^  thought  8elf-<!onceited ; — but   I 

cannot  help  seeing  that  all    your  &mily,   save 

yourself,  think  no  little  of  being  noticed  by  me — 

an  humble  individual  as  I  am :  well,  what  say  you 

to  the  scheme  V 

*'  I  do  not  like  it;  and  I'll  tell  you  why.     At 
present  I  am  only  neglected :  if  you  cause  me  to 
be  envied,  I  shall  be  hated." 
''  Think  again,  Gerard." 

I  did  think  again,  and  unfortunately  I  thought 
of  the  last  unkind  words,  which  had  wounded  me : 
I  thou^t  of  my  mother's  frowns  and  my  sisters' 
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gneersy  and  my  fktfaer's  look  of  cold  indifference ; 
and  a  desire,  which  I  had  never  known  before, 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  ceased  to  remember 
any  longer  that  it  became  me  to  forbear. 

The  offer  that  had  been  made  to  me  was  temptr 
ing.  I  was  not  without  vanity,  for  sensitive  minds 
are  generally  vain ;  and  the  constant  mortification 
of  this  vanity,  which  attended  my  neglected  con- 
dition, was  not  the  least  of  the  sufferings  I  en- 
dured. I  had  been  despised ;  and  now  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  proving  that  I  was  not  so 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  all  people,  as  in  those  of 
my  own  family.  I  thought  that  I  was  now  about  to 
achieve  a  victory  over  my  mother  and  my  sisters; 
and  the  feelings  with  which  I  anticipated  this 
triumph  were  as  unworthy  as  the  triumph  was 
worthless.  I  exulted,  but  there  was  a  greater 
leaven  of  vanity  than  of  vindictiveness  in  my  exul- 
tation. I  desired  not  to  humble  others  so  much 
as  to  exalt  myself. 

**  Well,  my  boy,  have  you  thought  again  ? — 
second  thoughts,  you  know,  are  always  best." 

'*  Yes;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
according  to  your  suggestions.  Let  us  go  in ;  but, 
first  of  all,  I  must  adorn  myself." 

''Well  —  be  quick;  in  the  meantime  I  will 
punter  about  the  garden. — ^Would  that  I  were  a 
poet,  Gerard,  to  apostrophize  the  rising  moon." 

I  went  into  the  house,  and,  taking  a  hand-lamp 
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which  some  <Hie  had  left  upon  a  slab  in  the  hall,  I 
boonded  up  stairs,  and  was  soon  at  the  top  of  the 
bouse ;  and  in  the  attic,  which  was  my  dormitory, 
I  donned  my  best  apparel,  and  washed  myself,  and 
did  an  that  I  was  able  to  do  for  the  enhancement 
of  my  natural  comeliness.    I  sprinkled  water  upon 
my  hair,  and  combed  it  until  it  curled  all  over,  for 
it  happened  to  be  miwontedly  long,  and  it  wanted 
but  httle  persuasi<m  to  dispose  itself  into  cluster- 
ing ringlets;  and  when  I  had  done  this,  I  de- 
scended ; — but  I  paused  opposite  the  door  of  my 
mother's   chamber,  and   I  entered,  —  smile  not, 
leader,  at  my  vanity,  — to  survey  myself  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  full-length  mirror  which  stood 
there,  and  my  survey  was  satisfactory.   I  chuckled, 
as  I  said  to  myself,  «  The  poor,  despised,  unloved 
boy  is  not  quite  destitute  of  beauty."     My  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  excitement,  and  my  eyes  glis- 
tened  with  the  anticipation  of  triumph;  and  I 
drew  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and  I  expanded 
my  chest,  and  I  practised  a  smile,  and  I  felt  that 
even  I,  Gerard  Doveton,  might  some  day  aspire  to 

be  loved. 

I  joined  Reginald  Euston  in  the  garden.  We 
entered  the  house  together,  and  as  we  were  pass- 
ing through  the  hall,  he  stopped  to  scrutinise  my 
altered  appearance.  "By  Jove,  Gerard'"  said 
he,  "you  are  better-looking  than  Arthur  now; 
and  as  for  Walter,  he's  a  perfect  fright.    Til  be 
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hanged,  if  you  arVt  the  beauty  of  the  family^ 
whatever  Mrs.  Doveton  may  think.  I'll  back 
you  at  even  against  the  field. — Even  on  Gerard^ 
and  no  takers. — Now  for  it,  my  boy !" 

We  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Reginald 
Euston  leaning  upon  my  shoulder  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner  imaginable,  and  looking  as 
much  pleased  as  if  he  had  just  won  a  steeple- 
chase upon  Trumpeter. 

There  were  several  persons  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room; — ^indeed,  all  our  visitors  had  ar- 
rived. The  gentlemen,  after  a  repetition  of  sum- 
monses, had  just  deserted  their  wine  to  join  the 
tea-and-coflfee-drinking  assembly,  which  conasted 
of  the  ladies  who  had  dined  with  us,  and  those 
less-favoured  individuals  who  had  only  been  in- 
vited ''  to  come  in  the  evening."  My  mother 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  between  two  elderly  ladies, 
from  whose  vicinage  she  seemed  anxious  to  escape, 
casting  every  now  and  then  an  uneasy  look  to- 
wards the  door,  as  though  she  were  expecting  the 
entrance  of  some  very  important  personage.  My 
brother  Walter  was  lounging  upon  an  ottoman, 
after  a  very  lack-a-daisical  fashion,  and  playing 
with  a  cup-^and-ball,  as  though  there  were  none  in 
the  room  at  all  worthy  of  his  notice.  My  sister 
Fanny  had  made  a  ^'  dead  set"  at  poor  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Euston,  a  young  gentleman,  much  unlike  his 
brother,  of  a  pale,  consumptive,  studious  appear- 
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anoe,  who  was  destiiied  for  holy  orders,  or  more 
probably  for  an  early  grave;  whilst  Laura  was 
being  bored  to  death  by  Dr.  Croaker,  the  parson 
of  our  parish,  whose  &vourite  text  was,  **  Vanity 
of  Tuiities,  all  is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher/' 

Two  hired  waiters,  from  Merry-vale,  were  bustn 
bog  aboat,  coffee-room  fashion,  with  cups  of  tea, 
sugar,  cream,  biscuits,  and  such  Uke  appurtenances. 
Everybody  looked  uncomfortable,  and  my  poor 
father  quite  wretched. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Euston  fmd  myself  created, 
as  was  intended,  a  sensation.     My  mother,  who 
had  flattered  herself  that  I  was  safely  in  bed  be- 
fore diis,  and  had  repUed  to  all  inquiries  concem- 
mg  me,  that  the  *'  dear  child"  was  not  very  well, 
looked  astounded  when  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room  with  Mn  Euston  leaning  on  my  shoulder. 
We  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
then,  my  companion  watching  me  as  earnestly  as 
tfaou^  his  life  had  depended  upon  my  behaviour, 
with  all  possible  grace,  I  glided  away  from  him, 
and  passing  from  one  person  to  another,  I  welcomed 
all  my  mother's  guests,    my  &ce   radiant   with 
amiles,  and  my  manner  full  of  animation.     I  had 
SQiiie  kind  speech,  or  some  soUcitous  question,  for 
every  one ;  and  several  of  the  ladies  kissed  me, 
and  called  me  th^ ''  sweet  boy," — for  ladies,  and 
young  ladies  in  particular,  are  very  fond  of  caress- 
ing children ;  and  when  I  returned  to  Mr.  Euston, 
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he  whispered  into  my  ear,  *^  Bravo  V*  and,  placing 
his  arm  again  on  my  shoulder^  he  began  earnestly 
to  converse  with  me. 

I  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  the  MooreSy 
and  he  told  me  all  that  he  knew  of  their  history ; 
then,  in  turn,  he  put  some  questions  to  me^  con- 
cerning school,  and  my  master,  and  my  school 
fellows,  and  — which  astonished  me  more  than  all 
— ^my  studies.  He  seemed  to  be  a  good  scholar, 
and  he  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  a  classical  education.  Then  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  formed  any  friendship  at  school.  ''  I 
ask  not,"  said  he, ''  whether  you  have  zsiy  friendi, 
but  whether  you  have  a  friend.  Friends  are  cmly 
acquaintances ;  but  *  a  divine  friend,  by  God's  ap- 
pointment,' as  Plato,  or  some  other  philosopher, 
calls  it,  is  Uke  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger, — ^you  are 
lucky  if  you  own  one  in  your  life.'' 

To  this  speech,  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
half  philosopher,  and  half  sportsman  as  he  was,  I 
made  answer,  ''  Yes,  Mr.  Euston,  I  think  that  I 
do  possess  a  friend  in  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
Hawker.*' 

My  brother  Walter,  who  was  lounging  close 
beside  us,  now  hearing  the  name  of  Hawker,  lifted 
up  his  languid  head,  and  drawled  out,  ''Ah! 
Hawker — dare  say  the*  son  of  the  Colonel. — Best 
shot  in  all  England, — wrote  the  'Advice  to  young 
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Sportsmen/ — great  friend  of  {nine, — capital  fellow^ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  Mr.  Doveton/'  said  Reginald  Euston,  turning 
towards  my  brother,  and  pinching  my  ear  as  be 
spoke ;  *'  may  I  ask.  Sir, — I  beg  you  pardon, — 
whether  Major  Longbow  belongs  to  your  regi- 


Longbow! — no,  not  in  ours, — two  Majors, 
Crosby  and  Brake, — don't  remember  name  in  the 
army  list, — ^may  be,  has  sold  out." 

**  Probably,"  repUed  Mr.  Euston,  turning  away 
to  conceal  his  mirth ;  for  there  was  something  ex- 
tremely ludicrous  in  the  obtuseness  of  my  brother 
Walter. 

^  Don't  take  at  all,"  he  continued  in  an  under 
tone, — ''one  would  have  thought  that  'twas  plain 
enough ;  almost  as  plain  as  his  face,  and  yet  not 
intelligible  to  the  captain." 

At  this  moment,  my  mother  approached  'us, 
with  a  pack  of  cards  in  her  hand.  First  of  all  she 
looked  a  few  daggers  at  me,  and  then  putting  on 
one  <^her  blandest  smiles,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Beginald  Euston,  she  said,  in  a  most  insinuating 
foice,  ''I  hope  that  you  will  honour  the  whist- 
table.  Will  you  favour  me  by  drawing  a  card 
that  we  may  see  who  has  the  luck  to  he  your 
partner." 

«  Thank  you,  MrB«  Doveton^"  returned  the  son- 
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and-heir  of  Sir  Willoughby  Evstoi,  Bart. ; — ^  but 
you  can  make  up  a  table  I'la  sure  ivithoat  smA  a 
bungla*  SB  myseUl  (Mr.  Evston  was  a  firatrrate 
whistrplayer.)  Besides,  I  have  promised  to  play 
a  rubber  of  ecart^  with  Gerard  ;*'  and  saying  this 
he  put  his  arm  around  my  neck  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  my  hair. 

If  a  look — as  certain  lady-no^elUsts  express 
themselvesi  and  such  expressions  are  called  forci* 
ble; — if  a  look  could  kil^  I  should  .have  fidlen  at 
that  moment  a  corpse  at  my  mother's  feet.  But 
as  looks  are  very  hannless  weapons,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  my  perpendiculaf,  though  my 
mother  actually  glared  at  me,  as  she  said,  her 
voice  tremulous  with  passion, — **  With  that  boy ! 
ecarte  with  that  boy! — he  can't  play  -ecarte, 
Mr.  Eustoa.'' 

"  Can't  he  play,  ma*am  ? 

''  Never  played  in  his  hfe. 

^'  Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  teaching 

"  He  is  unteachable." 

^'  No,"  said  Mr.  Euston,  with  a  thorough^xed 
air  of  poUteness ;  ''  if  your  son  learns  to  play  cards 
as  quickly  as  he  learns  Latin,  I'll  answer  fi>r  ittiiat 
he  soon  beats  his  master." 

^  I  hope  you  may  find  it  so,"  said  my  mother. 

**  I  am  sure  that  I  shall,  Mrs.  Doveton.  Did 
ever  such  a  head  as  that — "  and  Mr.  Euston 
lifted  up  the  curls  which  partly  concealed  the  ex- 
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pause  of  my  forehead." — Did  ever  such  a  head  as 
that  bekuig  to  an  unteachable  boy?" 

This  was  too  much  for  my  mother.  She  walked 
away  in  an  ill-concealed  passion,  and  had  it  not 
heen  for  her  assembled  yisitors,  she  would  have 
thrown  herself  upon  one  of  the  so&s  and  cried  for 
very  vexation. 

I  pitied  her;  but  Mr.  Euston  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  effect  produced  by  his  machinations. 
He  smiled,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
to  an  open  card  table.  '^  Now/'  said  he,  taking 
op  a  pack  and  casting  out  the  superfluous  cards, 
"  I  will  explain  to  you  in  a  few  moments  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  simple  game,"  and  then  he  went  on 
with  his  explanations,  until  he  was  satisfied  that 
I  fiiUy  understood  them,  and  forthwith  the  rubber 
was  commenced. 

I  won  the  first  game  and  lost  the  second,  and 
fortune  seemed  to  &vour  us  both  in  almost  an 
equal  degree.  I  thought  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  not  have  invented  a  more  uninteresting 
diversion,  but  as  ecart6  was  only  the  means 
whereby  I  was  to  accompUsh  a  certain  end,  I  con- 
tinued playing  with  all  my  might,  and  pretendinp: 
to  be  much  edified.  My  sister  Laura  stood  by,  a 
much-interested  spectator  of  the  game,  thinking 
that  in  common  civility,  Mr.  Euston  must  ask  her 
to  ^  take  a  hand ;"  but  she  was  disappointed :  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  'game,  she  looked  beseech- 
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ingly  at  my  partner  to  no  purpose; — her  heart 
fluttered,  and  then  again  was  stUli  and  she 
watched  Mr.  Reginald's  every  motion,  and  she 
offered  to  bet  against  him,  and  she  did  all  that  she 
could  to  assure  him  that  she  very  much  wished  to 
play;  but  her  hints  were  unavailing, — her  efforts 
profitless ;  Mr.  Euston  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  her.  Those  two  charming  words  "  I  propose," 
were  not  destined  to  be  addressed  to  Miss  Laura. 

Not  £3Lr  from  our  card-table  sate  Fanny  and 
Mr.  Wilfred  Euston.  They  were  talking  about 
Lord  Byron's  poetry ;  and  Fanny,  in  her  Arcadian 
phraseology,  was  extolling  the  ^'melodious  subli- 
mity," as  she  called  it,  of  Childe  Harold.  I  do 
not  quite  think  that  her  criticisms  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  the  Udinburffh  jReview,  in  the 
^  palmy  days "  of  Jeffery  and  Hazhtt,  but  they 
were  uttered  with  such  emphasis  and  volubility, 
that  had  yoiA  only  caught  a  word  here  wid  there, 
you  might  have  thou^t  that  a  De  Stael  was 
speaking. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  this  dialogue 
until  it  happened  that,  whilst  my  partner  was 
dealing,  I  caught  the  words  ^^  noble  burst  of  mis* 
anthropy,"  and  remembering  that  I  had  heard  the 
expression  in  the  morning,  I  immediately  iegi»* 
tered  it  in  my  mind  as  one  of  my  sister's  pet 
phrases. 

**  Can  anything^"  said  my  sist^  Fanny, — ^^  can 
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tnythiog  that  hasevaporated^  or,  rather  emanated 
finxa  the  intellect  of  man,  cx)mpare  with  that 
BoUe  burst  of  misanthropy  in  the  third  Canto  of 
ChiUe  Harold:— 

'  I  live  iK>t  in  nrfBelf,  Irat  I  become 
Pofftioo  of  those  kigh  moontaixui  and  the  hum 
Of  hwaan  cities  torture  me  to  be 
Classed  among  creatures ; '  — 

dod  so  on.  You  remember  the  passage,  Mr. 
Wilfred, — beantifiil ! — quite  worthy,  is  it  not,  of 
the  creative  genius  of  a  master-mind?" 

Poor  Wilfred  Euston  smiled,  and  it  was  won- 
derfiil  that  he  laughed  not  outr-right,  at  the 
tremendous  hash  my  sister  had  made  of  this  ill- 
fiUed  stanza  of  the  **  Pilgrimage/'  I  felt  that  she 
was  talking  great  nonsense,  and  thinking  to  rebuke 
her,  I  said,  **  It  appears  to  me,  after  all,  that  there 
is  nothing  very  noble  in  misanthropy." 

''You  are  a  foolish  child,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,"  replied  my  sister  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head ; — *^  what  should  a  baby  Uke  you  know 
about  Lord  Byron's  poetry?" 

**  I  know,"  said  I,  quoting  one  of  the  memorabilia 
of  my  fiieiid  John  Smith,  "  that  his  philosophy,  at 
aU  events,  is  odious." 

I  know  not  what  Fanny  would  have  replied  to 
this,  if  Reginald  Euston  had  not  laid  down  his 
eaids  and  said,  **  I  rather  think.  Miss  Doveton, 
that  your  brother  is  quite  correct  in  his  estimate 
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of  Lord  Byron's  philosophy*  There  is  nothing 
noble  in  misanthropy.  It  is  noble  to  love,  not  to 
hate^ — ^to  seek,  not  to  shun  your  fellows, — ^to  with- 
hold your  sympathies  from  none,  but  to  suffer 
them  readily  to  flow  oyer  all.  The  wisdom  of 
morosenessy  and  the  nobihty  of  hatred  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend.  I  acknowledge 
my  dullness  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  escaped  the 

Byron  distemper,  and  have  never  turned  down  my 
shirt-collars,  nor  puled  about  the  miseries  of  life, 
nor  levelled  a  broad  curse  at  humanity,  nor  denied 
my  God  for  effect.  All  these  things  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  imitation,  but  for  my  part  I 
think  that  they  are  better  eschewed.  Give  me 
cheerfulness  and  content  for  my  wheel-horses, — 
love  and  fiEiith  for  my  leaders,  and  TU  answer  for 
it  that  nothing  will  pass  me  along  the  high-road 
of  life : — Give  me  such  a  team  as  this,  I  say,  and 

if  the  Byron  Mail  beats  me,  I'll  be "  here  he 

pulled  up  short,  and  remembering  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  lady,  he  checked  the  incipient  oath, 
and  continued,  *^  TU  be  well  content  to  never 
mount  the  coach-box  again." 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Euston  took  up  his  cards, 
and  looking  significantly  at  me,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  propose  ?"  to  which  I  responded, 
*'  Four,"  and  the  game  of  ecart6  was  continued. 

We  had  not  played  very  long  before  my  mo- 
ther, who  had  just  "  cut  out"  of  the  whist-table, 
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came  ap  with  my  sister  Laura  to  remind  Mr. 
Eustotn  of  a  promise  that  he  made  to  join  them  in 
a  gij^sy-party  to  an  old  ruin,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  Merry-vale.  "  Remember  that  to-mor- 
row is  the  day/'  said  both  the  ladies  in  a  breath; 
— ^''we  start  at  one,  and  lunch  at  the  Abbey. — I 
hope  to  goodness  that  it  will  be  fine.'' 

"  So  do  I,  for.  I  like  pic-nics,"  returned  Regi- 
nald, and  Laura's  face  brightened  up  as  he  ^d 
so- — **  By  the  bye,  Gerard,  how  do  you  go  ? — Mrs. 
DoTeton,  what  seat  in  what  carriage  have  you 
allotted  to  this  fine  boy  of  yours  ?" 

"To  him  I "  replied  my  mother, — *^  to  Gerard  ? 
we  have  no  room  for  him  at  all." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Reginald  Euston. 

^  Aref  yoQ?"  said  both  the  ladies. 

"Yes,  very — ^and  I'll  tell  you  why, — I  shall 
have  my  team  out  to-morrow,  or  as  ladies  usually 
call  it,  my  *  carriage-and-four,'  Mrs.  Doveton, — 
and  I  will  call  here  for  Gerard,  punctually  at  one, 
imless  he  would  like  better  to  breakfast  with  me 
at  the  Hall,  and  look  over  Sir  Willoughby*s  col- 
lection of  stuffed  birds,  which  Audubon  says 
is  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  wisest  plan ;  and  I  will  send  one  of  the 
boys  with  little  Fairy,  in  the  morning,  to  Meadow- 
bank  that  yon  may  ride  up  to  the  Hall. — You  are 
not  afraid,  Gerard, — areyou?— of  trusting  your  neck 
to  my  coachmanship,  and  of  sitting  beside  me  on 
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the  box,  for  I  ghall  take  no  ineide  passengen  to- 
morrowy  Bave  and  except  a  few  hampers  of  piog^ 
and  a  little  champagne  for  the  ladies/' 

To  this  I  could  make  no  cmswer^  for  my  heart 
was  exceeding  foil.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Enston,  and 
then  at  my  mother,  and  then  my  head  drooped, 
and  my  eyes  swam  with  tears,  and  I  just  contrived 
to  falter  out,  ''  Thank  you ;"  and  then,  with  a  last 
del^perate  effort  to  conceal  the  intensity  of  my 
emotion,  I  threw  down  a  whole  pack  of  cards,  and 
suddenly  disappeared  beneatl^  the  table. 

This  stratagem  was  crowned  with  success:  when 
I  had  collected  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  ecart6 
pack,  and  had  wiped  my  streaming  eyes  and  swaK 
lowed  down  my  rising  tears,  I  felt  more  calm,  and 
again  appearing  above  the  table,  I  saw  that  my 
mother  and  Laura  had  departed  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  room. 

I  asked  Mr.  Euston  if  he  would  accompany  me 
into  the  adjoining  room,  and  take  some  slight  re- 
freshment,— a  glass  of  wine,  or  lemonade,  or  milk- 
punch  ;  as  the  evening  was  oppressively  warm» 
and  I  was  quite  faint  with  extreme  thirst,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  fever  produced  by  over-excite- 
ment, I  rejoiced  when  he  accepted  my  invitation. 
My  mother  had  gained  her  point,  as  indeed  she 
generally  did,  and  the  refreshments  were  laid  out 
in  the  study.    When  we  entered,  my  father  was 
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there;  he  was  standing  by  aside-table  uid  pouring 
<Mit  a  taiabler  full  of  wine.    He  did  not  observe  our 
entrance :  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and 
I  saw  bim  gulp  down  this  magnum  of  Madeira,  not 
indeed  as  a  dninkard  swills  the  much-loved  bever- 
age, bat  as  a  sick  man  pours  down  the  medicine, 
which  is  destined  to  alleviate  his  malady.     My 
&ther*s  malady  was  extreme  dejection;   and  I 
thought  that  he  was  resorting  to  a  vinous  stimu- 
lant for  an  access  of  artificial  strength  to  carry 
him  through  the  miseries  of  the  evening.    And  so 
it  was, — ^for  my  &ther'8   melancholy  was  of  a 
nature  that  is  cherished,  not  stifled,  by  the  con- 
templation of  surrounding  gaiety ;  glad  faces,  fes- 
tive attire,  the  mere  aspect  of  a  social  congregation 
awakened  many  painful  memories,  reminding  him 
too  .keenly  of  what  had  been,  and,  worse  still,  of 
what  ought  to  be. 

**  Ah !  Mr.  Euston,''  said  my  &ther,  ^'  I  am 
glad  that  one  of  my  boys  is  taking  care  of  you. 
I  ought  to  have  done  this  myself,  but  indeed,  Mr. 
Euston,  you  see  in  me  a  being  like  Shakspeare's 
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**  A  poor,  infirm,  weak,   and  deapised  old  man." 

I  have  no  energies ;  you  must  lay  my  neglect  to 
the  score  of  debihty,  not  of  rudeness.  Do  not 
conceive  that  I  affect  you  not,  because  my  tongue 
is  silent  and  Umbs  idle. — Mr.  Euston,  bear  with 
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me  and  my  infinnities;*' — and  having  said  this^ 
before  Reginald  could  reply,  my  poor  father  had 
quitted  the  room. 

"  The  governor  is  dreadfully  low  to-night,'*  said 
Mr.  Euston,  as  he  sipped  his  lemonade. 

"  Thus  is  it  always  with  him,"  said  I ; — **  alas  ! 
for  my  poor  father." 

When  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  saw 
that  the  card-party  was  broken  up.     My  mother 
was  trying  to  look  amiable,  but  it  was  plain  that 
her  face  wore  a  mask.     She  was  uneasy  and  un- 
happy; for  it  was  scarcely  ten  o'clock,  and  her 
guests  were  beginning  to  look  tired.    They  would 
not  amuse  themselves,  and  she  did  not  know  how 
to  amuse  them.    The  conversation,  or  rather  the 
talkj  for   it  deserved   no  more  dignified  name, 
flagged  awfully ;  and  the  room  was  very  hot,  and 
the  candles  gave  a  bad  light,  and  Walter  had 
gone  out  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  summei^house, 
and  Arthur,  who  would  not  go  to  bed,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  no  one  would  ask  Fanny  to 
sing,  though  lights  had  been  placed  on  the  piano ; 
and,  altogether,  things  were  out  of  joint,  and  the 
party  was  likely  to  prove  a  failure. 

My  mother  and  my  sisters  looked  so  distressed, 
that  I  not  only  pitied  them  most  cordially,  but 
I  actually  began  to  upbraid  myself  for  having,  in 
some  degree,  assisted  towards  their  discomfiture. 
I  have  always  derived  more  anguish  from  the  con- 
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templadon  of  another's  failure,  than  from  a  sense 
of  &iiure  in  myself.  I  have  often  failed,  but  *  the 
punishment  of  an  unaccompUshed  purpose'  has 
never  weighed  heavily  upon  me :  I  always  sayy 
^  I  have  been  vanquished  this  time,  but  I  am  de- 
termined that  my  next  effort  shall  be  victorious ;  *' 
and  then  I  begin  to  act.  But  when  others  fail,  I 
can  only  look  on,  and  think  what  may  be  their 
sufferings,  and  magnify  those  sufferings  in  my 
imagination,  until  I  am  quite  wretched ;  and  thus 
was  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  that  I  regarded 
my  mother's  failure  with  feeUngs  of  intolerable  an- 
suiah;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  suffered  more 
keenly  than  she  suffered,  albeit  I  could  read  much 
wretchedness  upon  her  brow. 

The  exclusive  attention  that  Reginald  Euston 
paid  to  me  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  her 
discomfort  My  sister  Laura,  under  the  auspices 
of  her  mother,  had  made  a  most  elaborate  toilet ; 
and  they  had  purposely  invited  no  other  spinsters 
to  be  of  their  party,  that  my  sisters  might  be  quite 
certain  of  engrossing  the  two  Messieurs  Euston. 
But  it  so  happened,  that  my  provoking  appear- 
ance, at  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
rendered  all  their  schemes  miserably  abortive ;  and 
Laura's  new  dress  and  new  hunting  song,  which 
she  had  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,  to  cap- 
tivate the  eye  and  ear  of  Mr.  Euston,  were, 
through  my  agency,  entirely  thrown  away ;  and  I 
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could  not  help  upbraiding  myself  for  having  con- 
duced to  poor  Laura's  disappointment. 

My  sister  Fanny's  Album  was  produced^  and 
then  Laura's  portfolio.    These  magnets — ^for  our 
guests  were  in  extremis, — ^had  the  effect  of  attract- 
ing fiye  or  six  people  to  a  round  table   in  the 
middle  of  the  room.    This  was  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope^  and  it  was  crowned  with  a  partial  success. 
The  drawings,  which  were  by  no  means  firsts-rate, 
were   handed  about  from   one  to  another;    and 
as   the   epithets   "  beautiful,"  *'  charming,"    and 
"  lovely,"  were  being  applied  to  each  picture  in 
succession,  the  clouds  began  to  roll  away  from  my 
mother's  brow,  and  Laura's  eyes  to  brighten  up 
afresh.     But,  alas !  their  delight  was  evanescent  ; 
for  just  as  Dr.  Croaker  had  pronounced  one  of 
Laura's  Holy  Families  to  be  "  splendid,"  and  "  fit 
for  an  altar-piece,  only  rather  too  small,"  the  door 
was  seen  to  open,  and  a  figure,  which,  if  it  had 
been  a  pale-faced  spectre,  could  not  have  stricken 
my  poor  mother  with  more  intense  consternation, 
was  seen  to  approach  the  table. 

It  was  one  of  our  maid-servants — a  stout-limbed 
Devonshire  lass — ^and,  with  a  heavy  tread,  she 
bounced  up  to  the  table,  beside  which  my  mother 
was  standing.  It  was  an  awful  moment;  Mrs- 
Doveton  turned  pale,  whilst  the  girl,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  agony  she  was  inflicting,  extended  a 
large  red  hand,  which  clutched  a  small  blue-and- 
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white  teacup ;  then  she  ottered,  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar dialect,  certain  words,  which  caused  my  mo- 
ther's fiu^e  to  work  convulsively,  and  to  grow  livid 
with  passion,  whilst  Mr.  Euston  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief to  stifle  an  incipient  burst  of  laughter,  and 
an  almost  universal  smile  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  our  assembled  guests.  And  what 
were  those  dread  words? — "  If  you  please,  ma'am, 
the  tea  for  the  washerwoman !" 


CHAPTER  XIL 


RBACTIOK. 


Or  e'en  ui  nnldnd  mud  parhapt  not  meant, 
A  buih  (one,  or  e  »r«ih-b«iy«»Hng  look 
CiUamtobeing "  M 


"  If  you  please,  na'aiK,  the  tea  for  tke  wather- 
woman!" — How  laughter-moviog,  acd  yet  how 
terrific,  was  the  effect  produced  by  these  few 
words.  There  was  something  to  a  commoa  spec- 
tator irresistibty  ludicrous  in  the  whole  scene — 
the  half-awkward  and  faalf-impudent  look  of  the 
girl,  with  her  shining  fece,  and  red  arms  bare  to 
the  very  shoulder — the  visible  consternation  ex- 
pressed by  the  distorted  features  of  my  mother,  in 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
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iuig€r  or  distress  were  paramount — the  different 
stratagems  to  which  our  guests  had  recourse,  to 
conceal  their  propensities  to  laughter  f  one  walk- 
ing off  to  the  window,  another  rivetting  his  eyes 
on  the  Holy  Family,  a  third  making  use  of  his 
handkerchief,  and  a  fourth  letting  it  drop.  And 
then  the  words  that  the  girl  had  uttered,  "  sug- 
gesting dim  reminiscences"  of  soapsuds,  and  fat 
women,  and  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry.  Alto- 
gether, it  must  have  been  a  rich  treat  to  a  spec- 
tator with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  happened  to  be  the  eve 
of  a  great  wash ;  and  as  the  lady,  who  had  been 
hired  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  was  expected  to 
anire  at  dawn  of  day,  our  Abigail,  with  a  discreet- 
ness worthy  of  her  scriptural  prototype,  had  deter- 
mined to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  to  have 
all  things  in  readiness  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
washer-woman.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  strange 
or  unwonted  in  the  embassy  of  the  girl  upon  this 
occasion.  She  had  often  uttered  the  same  words 
accompanied  by  a  similar  gesture,  appealing  to  the 
same  person,  in  the  same  room,  and  in  anticipation 
of  a  omilar  event.  She  had  often  asked  for  the 
washer-woman's  tea,  and  as  often  had  it  been 
meted  out  unto  her  without  once  receiving  a  repri- 
mand with  it;  indeed,  she  only  fulfilled  the 
behests  of  her  mistress  in  so  doing,  and  upon  the 
present  occasion  she  saw  no  reason,  because  there 
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was  a  gala  in  the  puloiir,  why  the  washo^woman 
should  go  breakfastless  in  the  kitchen.  And  she 
was  right;  but  unfortunately  for  Susan,  her  mistress 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  a  month's  warning 
was  the  result  of  her  mis-rtimed  application  for  the 
bohea. 

Yet  ludicrous  as  was  this  little  misadventure,  I 
felt  much  more  inclined  to  weep,  than  to  laugh, 
over  my  mother's  discomfiture.  My  cup  was 
already  nearly  full.  I  felt  as  though  nothing 
could  relieve  the  weight  that  was  pressing  against 
my  heart  but  a  flood — an  unrestrained  flood — of 
tears.  The  excitement  of  victory  was  over;  I  had 
triumphed,  and  looking  back  upon  my  triumph,  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  very  contemptible  businesSf 
and  that  I  was  a  contemptible  being.  In  reality 
my  exaltation  had  not  afforded  me  one  pleasurable 
sensation,  and  firom  the  moment  that  I  first  beheld 
my  mother's  uneasiness,  it  had  all  been  unmitigated 
pain.  I  was  gratefiil  for  Reginald  Huston's  pro* 
tection,  and  I  fully  estimated  the  excellence  of  his 
motives ;  but  I  could  not  co-operate  any  more  with 
him ;  nor  restrain  my  genuine  emotions  any  longer. 
I  had  acted  unkindly,  and  given  pain  to  others, 
and  I  longed  to  withdraw  into  solitude  that  I 
might  weep  over  my  first  deviation  firom  the  broad 
paths  of  forbearance  and  love. 

So  I  whispered  into  the  ear  of  my  companion, 

^  Indeed  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.     Mr.  Euston, 
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eomfert  my  mother— ^oid  say  Bomething  kind  to 
Laura — and  ask  Famiy  to  sing.  Yon  will  soon 
make  them  aU  happy — Good  nighty  Mr.  Euston — 
God  bless  yon" — and  I  pressed  his  hand  with  a 
pressure  of  affection,  and  rose  up  from  my  seat 
beside  him. 

**  You  are  a  strange  boy,  Grerard — good  night. 
I  will  do  all  that  you  tell  me — ^but  remember  to-mor- 
row morning ;  the  poney  shall  be  with  you  at  nine." 

*'  Yes,  God  bless  you,  God  bless  you  for  a  kind 
and  great-hearted  man !" — and  I  rushed  out  of  the 
room  unpereeived  by  all  but  Mr.  Reginald  Euston. 

I  repaired  to  my  little  chamber  at  the  summit  of 
the  house,  and  there  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed, 
and  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears.  Then  I  prayed ; 
and  when  I  rose  up,  I  whs  strengthened,  and  a 
season  of  serene  reflection  ensued.  I  retraced  in 
memory  all  the  events  of  the  past  day,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  had  lived  many  months  since 
I  shook  off  my  morning's  slumbers.  I  thought  of 
the  Moores,  and  I  compared  them  with  my  own 
family^  and  the  comparison  was  incalculably  to 
the  advantage  of  the  humble  dwellers  in  the  cot- 
tage. My  memory  dwelt  upon  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  lowly  children,  and  my  mind  made 
many  excursions  into  the  airy  realms  of  imagina- 
tion. I  thought  of  princes  who  had  passed  their 
childhood  in  shepherds'  huts,  and  of  high-bom 
maidens,  dwelling  in  obscurity,  and  ignorant  of 
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their  lofty  lineage ;  thea  I  built  up  many  toirering 
casUeB,  trom  the  Bummit  of  which  I  beheld  Ella 
Moore,  no  longer  a  peasant  girl,  but  an  Earl's 
daughter  and  my  bride ;  but  these  airy  febiics 
were  soon  dissolved,  and  I  was  again  the  unloved 
school-boy  yearning  after  impos^ble  things,  and 
doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


nature's  unambitious  ukdbrwood. 


"  Tlie  nretfteat  things  that  ever  grew 
Betide  a  human  door." 

WonnswoRTR. 


i« 


Things,  such  as  these,  are  erer  harbingers 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images." 

KSATS. 


I  SHALL  not  inflict  upon  the  public  a  detailed  nar- 
lative  of  our  excursion  to  "  the  abbey ;"  but,  in  its 
place,  win  I  present  my  readers  with  some  accotot 
of  the  widow  Moore  and  her  children,  being  the 
substance  of  a  conrersation  which  passed  upon  the 
box  of  Mr.  Euston's  drag,  that  gentleman  being 
^e  principal  speaker,  and  I  a  much-interested 
listener. 
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Mn.  Moore  was  a  soldier's  widow.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a  gunner  in  the  artillery — ^an  Iiish- 
man, — ^whose  steady  conduct  and  superior  abilities 
had  raised  him,  after  many  years'  sendee,  to  the 
rank  of  a  warrant-officer.  He  had  been  a  con- 
ductor, or  an  assistant-commissary  of  ordnance, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
was  kiUed  in  the  trenches  at  the  taldng  of  St.. Se- 
bastian, in  1813.  Upon  the  interest  of  a  small 
'  sum  of  money,  which  her  husband  had  saved,  added 
to  the  scanty  government-pension  which  she  re- 
ceived, the  widow  Moore  Uved,  with  her  three 
children,  in  the  cottage  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

Who  or  what  Mrs.  Moore  had  been,  before  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  artillery-man,  no  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  appeared  to  know.  She  had  taken 
the  cottage,  in  Grass-hill  Lane,  shortly  after  the 
peace  had  been  declared,  bringing  with  her  three 
young  children ;  and  there  she  had  dwelt  ever 
since, — ^not  exactly  in  *'  easy  circumstances,"  but 
in  a  situation  above  poverty,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  contented  with  her  lot.  People  said  that  she 
had  seen  better  days,  grounding  their  belief  I 
suppose,  upon  the  superiority  of  her  manners,  the 
gentihty  of  her  appearance,  and  the  accuracy — 
nay,  indeed,  the  elegance — of  the  language  which 
she  commonly  employed.  When  she  spoke,  or 
when  she  sate  at  work,  or  when  she  moved  across 
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the  room,  yon  might  haiwe  seen  the  geaUewoman 
so  distinctly,  that  you  covld  not  have  helped  ad* 
dresaing  her  with  reapecL  Her  low,  mild  voice, 
when  speaking, — ^her  small,  white  hand,  when 
working, — ^her  dignified  carriage,  when  moving,^- 
all  betmyed  the  secret  of  her  birth.  And  yet  there 
oonld  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  widow  of  one 
who  had  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  and  died 
as  a  conductor  of  artillery. 

She  had  dwelt  many  years  at  Grrass-hill,  and  she 
had  never  once  quitted  the  neighbouihood.     Her 
children,  beneath  the  roof  of  that  cottage,  had  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  in  knowledge ;  there  was  it, 
that  they  had  first  learned  to  read,  to  pray,  to  re- 
flect.    They  remembered  no  other  dwelling-place, 
and  they  clung  to  their  Uttle  homestead  with  feel- 
ii^  of  peculiar  veneration.     Perhaps,  the  elder 
boy,  Lawrence,  was  the  least  fervent  of  the  three 
in  his  devotion  to  their  household-gods,  for  he  was 
naturally  of  a  truant  disposition,  and  liberty  was 
the  aliment  of  his  existence ;  but  even  he  loved  his 
home,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together  by  the 
hearth,  or  in  the  sunshine,  playing  with  his  sister's 
hair,  or  holding  his  brother's  hand,  whilst  he' list- 
ened to  the  words  of  some  good  book  which  his 
mother  would  read  aloud,  and  explain,  finom  her 
easy-chair.    And,  in  sooth,  when  thus  they  were 
employed,  it  was  quite  beautifiil  to  see  them. 
Michael  Moore  was  unlike  his  brother  in  cha- 
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racter  as  well  as  in  person.     He  was  ]n(»e  ^Dtl« 
more  subdued,  and  of  a  much  more  thoughtfu 
temperament     In  the  clear  eipanse  of  his  seren< 
forehead,  and  the  mild  lustre  of  his  hazel  eye 
there  was  that  which  indicated  a  contemplative 
atid    sometimes  a  self-concentrated  mind.       He 
spake   Uttle,   but  his  face  communed  with  you. 
He  would  bead  his  eyes  fondly  on  his  sister,  and 
take  her  hand  into  his  own,  and  his  lips  would 
settle  into  an  expression  of  fondness;  and  thus 
would  he  tit,  not  uttering  a  word,  until  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  overflowed,  and  hie  eyelids  were  heavy 
with  tears;  and  then  he  would  throw  his  arms 
around  Ella's  neck,and  almost  stifle  herwithkisses. 
At  other  times,  he  would  climb  up  the  many- 
coloured  hill,  which  rose  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage.     There  he  would  make  himself  a  couch  of 
purple  and  yellow  heath,  and,  baring  his  forehead 
to  the  summer's  breeze,  he  would  gaze  around  him 
upOQ  the  distant  l^dscape,  the  blue  hills,  the  wind* 
ing  river,  and  the  fer-off  sea  blending  with  the  ho- 
rizon, and  dotted  with  white  sails ;  or  he  would  lie 
supine,  watching  the  clouds  as  they  formed  them- 
selves into  grotesque  figures,  whilst  his  fency  bo- 
died forth  strange  resemblances,  and  he  beheld 
cities,  and  palaces,  and  giants,  in  the  sununer'f 
sky.  Never  did  created  being  more  intensely  enjoy 
his  existence.    With  him,  to  be  was  to  be  happy ; 
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and  Michael  Moore's  was  a  wide  heritage,  for  the 
great  universe  was  his  portion.  He  was  no  dreamer ; 
he  did  not  Uve,  poet-hke,  in  an  imaginary  world, 
nor  fill  the  cup  of  his  happiness  from  any  invisible 
scarce,  but  from  a  fountain,  a  never-failing  foun- 
tain, of  actual  and  palpable  delights.  Were  not 
the  trees  green? — were  not  the  flowers  beautiful 
and  fragrant?— was  not  the  air  fresh,  and  the 
moss  soft,  and  the  turf  elastic,  and  the  sun  warm  ? 

Did  not  the  birds  sing  to  him,  and  the  painted 

butterflies  wanton  around  him,  and  the  bees  ply 
their  tasks  in  his  presence  ?— Might  he  not  Ue  on 
the  warm  grass,  or  bathe  in  the  cool  element,  or 
run  through  the  thin  air,  and  no  one  dispute  his 
right  to  such  enjoyments  ?  Happy  boy !— nature 
appealed  not  to  his  pure  young  soul  in  vain ;  nor 
spumed  he  the  rich  gifts  which  were  laid  at  his 
feet,  because  his  brethren  were  suffered  to  partake 

of  them. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  Michael  Moore  was  not 
content  to  read  only  the  surface  of  thmgs.  His 
was  an  inquiring  mind:  it  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  look  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  feel  that 
it  was  very  fair ;  he  soon  desired  to  know,  and  he 
began  to  investigate  causes,  and  to  penetrate,  with 
a  searching  eye,  the  inner  recesses  of  creation. 
Nor  did  he  fail ;  for  he  was,  indeed, 
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"  One 

Not  doomed  to  iguorance,  thoa^  forced  to  tread 
From  childhood  ap  the  wiye  of  poTerty, 
From  anreflecting  ignorance  preserved 
And  from  debasement  rescued  ;*" 

he  had  wisdom,  not  only  beyond  his  condition,  but. 
indeed  much  beyond  his  years ;  for  though  he  had 
received  no  lessons  from  any  other  preceptor  than 
his  mother,  he  had  learned  very  much  from  her, 
and  retaining  firmly  the  knowledge  that  he  im- 
hibed  readily,  his  mind   soon  became  the  store- 
house of  much   precious  and   varied   lore.      He 
knew  nothing  of  languages,  it  is  true,  unless  it 
were  the  language  of  nature ;  but  he  could  name 
the  stars  and  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  he  knew 
every  bird  by  its  plumage,  and  could  tell  you  the 
specific  properties  of  the  smallest  insect  that  had 
ever  excited  his  attention.    And  he  had  read,  too, 
of  other  countries,  and  the  history  of  his  own  land, 
and  he  had  traced  the  courses  of  discoverers  upcxi 
the  map,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  place  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  situation.     Mrs.  Moore  had  not 
many  books,  but  Michael  had  studied  ihem  all; 
and  if  I  err  not,  to  the   young  student  a  few 
volumes  are  more  profitable  than  vast  hbraries.    It 
was  good  for  him  that  he  could  not  prematurely 
become,  as  some  boys  do,  a  heUuo  librarum;  for 
there  is  much  wisdom  which  is  not  in  books,  and 

*  Wordsirorth*8  Excunion, 
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Michael  Moorcy  circumstanced  as  he  was^  ran  no 
lisk  of  being  seduced  by  the  learning  of  human 
sciolists  into  the  more  than  folly  of  closing  his 
eyes  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the 
pages  of  the  creation.  He  read ;  but  he  regarded 
each  volume  as  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect 
commentary  upon  the  one  universal  book  c^ 
Nature. 

And  thus  he  went  on,  from  yeartoyear,  increasing 
in  wisdom  and  in  beauty.  Time  soiled  not  the  purity 
of  his  yoimg  mind,  for  he  imbibed  no  pernicious 
knowledge,  and  he  mingled  not  with  evil  people. 
He  thought,  and  he  acted  no  sin ;  indeed  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  existence,  excepting  that  he  had 
read  of  its  denunciation  in  the  pages  of  holy  writ. 
He  had  seen  no  crime  done  in  his  presence,  for  he 
had  never  wandered  many  miles  from  his  home- 
stead, and  then  his  course  had  always  Iain  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  secluded  part  of  the  country. 
The  rude  fingers  of  the  world  had  not  brushed  off 
the  first  bloom  of  his  innocence ;  he  had  never 
hungered  after  things  forbidden,  nor  drawn  one 
single  cup  of  pleasure  from  any  impure  fount.  In 
the  midst  of  beauty  and  love  his  young  soul  ex- 
panded flower-like;  they  were  his  aliment,  and 
he  was  always  full ;  he  desired  no  more  than  he 
possessed ;  lovely  and  full  of  love  himself,  he  was 
a  portion  of  that  great  whole  of  beauty,  which  was 
the  source  to  him  of  such  infinite  enjoyment. 
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Equally  pure,  equally  full  of  love,  equally,  nay, 
more  beautiful  was  Ella.     Like  unto  her  brother, 
in  the   prevailing  expression,  and  indeed    in   the 
lineaments  of  her  face,  there  was  more   of  the 
aeiapb  in  her  aspect ;  for  her  eyes  were  deep  blue, 
as  an  Italian  sky;  and  her  figure  bo   light  and 
fragile,  that  when  she  glided  from  one  place  to 
another,  you  would  scarce  have  thought  that  she 
was  a  material  being.     She  was  one  year  younger 
than   Michael,  but  many  years  behind   him    in 
knowledge ;  for,  although  she  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  thoughtful  withal,  she  had  not  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  her  brother,  and  she  was  more  contented 
with  the  superficial,  as  woman  indeed  ought  to  be. 
Ella    Moore   was    most  truly   maiden-like;    she 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  all  that 
it  became   girlhood  to  be ;  she  never  aspired  be- 
yond her  proper  sphere;  nor  stiffered  herself  to 
descend  below  it.     I  have  seen  her  when  a  tran- 
sient ebullition  of  feeUng  has  betrayed  her  into 
what  she   deemed   an   excess,    shrink    back    as 
though  she  were  frightened  at  her  own  boldness, 
and  assume  a  more  becoming  serenity.     And  it 
was  nature,  not  art,  that  restrained  her ;  she  had 
not  been  taught  to  school  her  emotions,  and  she 
knew  nothing  of   conventional  obligations;   she 
was   regulated   in  all  that  she  did,  by  an  innate 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and   becoming,  and  if  she 
had  been  raised  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace, 
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she  would   have  graced   her  elevated    situation 
equally  with  her  more  lowly  one. 

I  have  heard  people  talk  of  boisterous  extrava- 
gance and  rude  exhibitions  of  uncontrolled  feeling, 
and  say  that  it  is  "  Nature  speaking  out ;"  so  it 
may  be,  but  Nature  has  many  voices,  and  knows 
as  well  how  to  whisper  as  to  call  aloud ;  and  it 
whispered  from  Ella.     It  is  as  natural  in  some 
minds  to  control  their  emotions  as  it  is  in  others  to 
vent  them;   and  surely  it  is  more  becoming  to 
control  them,  for  **  moderate  passions,"  as  the  mo- 
ralist* has  written,  **  are  the  most  afiable  expres- 
sions of  humanity."    And  all  was  moderation  in 
Ella, — all  was  quiet, — all  subdued, — all  beautiful. 
An  under-current  of  deep  feeling  flowed  tranquilly 
on,  and  if  it  were  not  always  inaudible,  it  never  gave 
forth  any  sound  more  noisy  than  a  gentle  murmur. 
But  how  fondly  Ella  loved  her  brothers, — how 
incessant  were  the  Uttle  acts  of  kindness  which 
manifested  the  endurance  of  that  love!      How 
watchful  was  she, — ^how  unwearying  her  atten- 
tions,— how    manifold    her   domestic    charities! 
Small  cause  had  she- for  forbearance,  and  little 
tasked  was  her  patience,  it  is  true,  for  she  was 
cherished,  even  as  she  cherished,  but  she  ran  the 
race  of  love  with  unfaihng  strength,  and  it  is  cer- 
tam  that  none  outstripped  her.     Mother,  brothers, 

*  Owen  Feltbam. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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fiister,  children,  all  made  one  ^at  circle  of  love  ; 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  home  which  har- 
boured fewer  unkind  thoughts  than  that  httle  cot- 
tage at  Grass-hill. 

I  think  that  the  elder  boy,  Larry,  shared  most 
of  his  mother's  love.  She  certainly  watched  him 
more  closely  than  she  did  eitlier  Michael  or  EUa ; 
but  this  may,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should,  have 
been,  because  the  redundancy  of  his  animal  spirits, 
and  his  excessive  love  of  liberty,  which  made  him 
often  a  wanderer,  caused  her  to  feel  more  inquie- 
tude on  his  account  and  required  greater  vigilance 
on  her  part,  tijan  did  efther  of  her  other  two  chil- 
dren, all  quiet  and  gentleness  as  they  were.  In- 
deed, Larry's  restless  temperament  might  well 
have  awakened  serious  apprehensicms  in  the  breast 
of  a  lees  doating  mother  than  the  kind-hearted 
widow  Moore. 

Tliere  were  few  things  which  afforded  Larry 
Mooi'e  more  deUght  than  angling  in  the  river. 
Bometimes  he  would  persuade  Michael  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  Michael,  whose  gentle  heart  re- 
volted at  the  thought  of  infUcting  pain  upon  the 
smallest  sentient  thing  in  the  creation,  found  httle 
that  WIS  congenial  to  his  disposition  in  his  lHr>- 
ther's  &vourite  pursuit.  Yet  sometimes  he  would 
so  tar  yield  to  Larry's  sohcitations,  urged  as  diey 
always  were  with  an  earnestness  almost  irresist- 
ible, as  to  become  the  companion  of  his  excuisioos 
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aloog  ffae  banks  of  the  beautiful  river,  whose  ser- 
pentine course  lay  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grass-hill,  scarce  six  fbriongs  distant  from  their 
cottage. 

Bat  they  had  many  miles  to  walk  ere  they 
leacfaed  Larry's  favorite  haunts,  for  that  part  of 
the  river  which  watered  the  fields  about  Grass-hill, 
httle  suited  to  the  purpose  of  angling,  being 
the  injBuence  of  the  tides ;  and  these  walks 
were  much  enjoyed  by  Michael,  for  he  delighted 
ID  the  companionship  of  his  brother,  and  moreover 
he  knew  that  his  presence  had  a  restraining  effect 
upoD  Larry,  which  prevented  that  thoughtless  boy 
from  committing  many  an  unwise  act,  exposing 
him  to  unnecessary  danger.  Besides,  as  they 
went  along  he  would  stop  to  pick  the  wild-flowers 
in  his  way,  and  he  would  cull  various  samples  of 
heaths  and  other  vegetable  productions,  which 
he  would  carry  home  with  him  to  study  in  the 
evening.  And  when  they  halted,  and  Larry  pre- 
pared for  action,  he  would  stretch  himself  on  the 
wann  grass,  and  take  out  the  book  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  and  read,  that  he  might  ma- 
nage to  forget  the  Hfe-<le8troying  occupation  of 
his  brother. 

But  Larry  was.  not  contented  with  this;   he 
wished  Michael  to  share  in  his  amusement,  and  he 
seemed  annoyed  by  the  great  want  of  sympathy . 
which  his  gentle*hearted  brother  exhibited  regaixi- 

u2 
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ing  this  his  favourite  pursuit.     In  vain  Michael, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  protested  that  he  liked  not 
the  sport, — ^in  vain  he  dwelt  upon  his  utter  ignor- 
ance both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  fishing, — 
in  vain  he  declared  that  his  inexperience  would 
mar  his  brother's   chances    of   success.      Larry 
urged  his  request  most  inexorably,  and  at  length 
Michael  was  forced  to  succumb, — ^his  objections 
being  over-ruled,  and  his  arguments  invalidated 
by  his  brother. 

Now  Michael  had  not  said  one  word  about  his 
horror  of  destroying  life,  because  he  thought  that 
such  an  avowal  would  give  pain  to  his  brother 
without  saving  the  animals  he  pitied,  for  Larry 
loved  the  sport  too  dearly  to  abandon  it  for  such  a 
reason  as  this. 

So  a  rod  was  put  into  Michael's  hand,  and  the 
brother-fishermen  sallied  forth  together.  But  day 
after  day  passed,  and  Michael  brought  home  no 
fish,  though  Larry's  basket  was  always  full,  and  he 
indeed  had  made  a  point  of  yielding  the  likehest 
places  to  the  more  inexpert  angler.  It  was  strange, 
for  as  they  confined  themselves  to  ground-bait 
fishing,  little  skill  was  required  to  ensnare  the  un- 
suspecting denizens  of  the  river.  Larry  wondered, 
and  at  length,  one  day,  when  the  fish  were  being  par- 
ticularly obUging  to  kinif  he  said  to  Michael,  ''Mike, 
just  show  me  what  kind  of  bait  you  have  on.** 

Michael  blushed,  but  as  there  was  no  shirkii^ 
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the  question,  he  drew  his  Une  out  of  the  water, 
and  merely  replied,  "  Look." 

And  Michael  did  look, — but  there  was  no 
symptom  of  a  bait, — neither  worm, — nor  paste, — 
nor  caddice, — ^nor  fly, — nor  gentle,  was  there, — 
nothing  but  a  naked  piece  of  curvated  wire,  with 
a  barb,  which,  to  all  appearance,  had  inflicted  no 
tortuie,  and  shed  not  a  single  drop  of  blood. 

Lawrence  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  there 
was  a  roguish  smile  upon  Michael's  face. 

^Well,  Mike,  this  is  capital,"  cried  the  elder 
brother, — **  yours  is  certainly  a  new  style  of  fish- 
ing.— ^Now,  tell  me  what  is  it  that  you  expect 
to  catch  with  a  bare  hook, — a  trout,  or  a  gray- 

"Neither,  Larry, — neither,"  replied  Michael; 
^I  omitted  the  bait  on  purpose." 

"  And  yet  you  have  been  fishing  all  the  week  as 
intently  as  though  you  expected  to  catch  a  ten- 
pound  salmon  at  the  least" 

^  It  pleased  you  just  as  well,"  cried  Michael, 
throwing  his  arms  around  his  brother's  neck,  and 
looking  beseediingly  into  his  face,  with  a  look, 
that  said  plainly  enough,  "  Oh !  do  not  ask  me 
again. 

But  Larry  heeded  not  this  appealing  gesture ; 
his  whole  soul  was  in  his  sport;  "Well,  Mike," 
said  he,  "  if  you  don't  like  baiting,  Fll  do  it  for 
you  willingly  enough,"  and  as  he  said  this  he  ran 
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off  to  a  little  brook,  which  flowed  into  the  nver, 
and  raising  a  large  stone,  he  took  a  eaddice  from 
beneath  it,  and  retunked  to  Michael,  with  the 
animalcula  in  hb  hand. 

"  Now  give  me  the  hook,"  said  Lawrence. 

"Stop;  show  me  that  animal:  do  you  know 
what  it  is,  Larry?" 

"  A  eaddice." 

"  And  you  are  goii^  to  destroy  it  V 

"  I  have  destroyed,  as  you  call  it,  thousands." 

"  Have  you  ever  ieen  a  May-fly,  lArry?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ? — next  vootb,  there  ¥nll  be 
niil  lions !" 

"  Then  let  this  creature  live  till  tfara." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Ah  !  I  tlwught,  Larry,  that  you  knew  nothing 
about  the  history  of  this  eaddice,  or  you  would  not 
be  so  anxious  to  destroy  it." 

"  I  koaw  that  the  fish  take  'ew,"  returned  Law- 
rence ;  "  and  I  know  where  they  are  always  to  be 
found." 

"  You  don't  know  much,  then,"  said  Micbac) 
playfully ; — "  but  let  us  look  at  this  creature  to- 
gether." 

"  As  you  please,  Mike ;"  and  the  brothen  sate 
down  upon  the  grass,  side-by-«ide ; — the  matter 
and  the  pupil. 

"  Now,  dear  Larry,  look  at  this  aainal,  oi  rather 
this  lifeless-tqokii^  body,  which  seems  like  a  bit 
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of  hollow  reed  stuck  about  with  gravel  and  sand ; 
— next  month  it  wiU  be  fiiU  of  hfe,  skimming 
about  the  sur&ce  of  the  river; — next  month,  this 
clumsy,  almost  motionless  mass,  will  flutter  about 
as  a  light-winged  May-fly." 

**  Indeed !    Mike ;  —  but  you  know  all  these 
things,  and  I'm  sure  that  you  would  not  deceive 
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"  You  would  hardly  think — ^would  you,  Larry, 
as  you  see  it  now, — ^that  the  creature  in  your  hand 
is  endowed  with  a  very  superior  inatinct;  and  that 
this  rude  mass  of  straw  and  gravel,  beajrs  as  much 
evidence  of  design  in  its  construction  as  does  Sir 
Willoughby's  grand  house,  with  all  its  porticoes 
and  pillars  ?"— 

"  Go  on,  Mike." 

**  I  have  read,  that  this  creature  comes  from  the 
egg  a  naked  white  worm,  and  that,  soon  after  it  is 
bom,  it  makes  for  itself  a  covering  of  fine  silk, 
keeping  only  its  head  and  its  legs,  which  are  in 
the  forepart  of  the  body,  bare.  But  this  case  is 
not  a  sufficient  protection,  so  the  creature  encrusts 
it  all  over  with  small  shells  and  particles  of  sand, 
which  form  a  compact  gravelly  mass,  sufficient  for 
all  pqrposes  of  defence — a  very  citadel,  in  fact. 
Now,  look,  Larry,  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  creature  you  are  about  to  destroy." 

''  Go  on,  Mike ; — to  hear  you  talk  is  like  read- 
ing out  of  a  book." 
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Michael  smiled,  and,  pressing  his  brother's  Hand, 
continued.  —  "But  when  the  creature  has    con- 
structed his  castle  in  this  manner,  be  finds    that 
the  weight  of  it  is  an  incumbrance  to  him,    and 
not  being  able  to  move  about  so  readily  as    lie 
could  wish,  he  attaches  some  lighter  substance,  as 
a  piece  of  wood,  to  his  shell,  or  he  enters  into  the 
hollow  of  a  reed,  or  he  rolls  up  a  leaf  into   the 
shape  of  a  little  tube,  and  this  light  body  serves  to 
buoy  him   up,  and  enables  him  to  move  freely  ; 
and  then  he  is  just  what  you  see  him  now,  and 
next  month  he  will  be  a  May-fly." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  that,"  said  Lany  ; 
— "how  came  you  to  know  it,  Mike?"  and  he 
looked  quite  astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  bro- 
ther's information. 

"  Why,  Lany,  1  am  partly  indebted  to  you  for 
the  knowle^e,"  replied  Michael ;  "  for  one  day  I 
picked  up  a  caddice,  when  I  was — not  fishing  with 
you,  but — out  with  you,  when  fishing;  and  I 
looked  at  it,  and  I  thought  it  a  very  wonderful 
thing ;  and  I  took  it  home  with  me,  but  I  could 
not  find  its  history  in  any  of  our  books. — So 
1  went  next  day  to  the  Hall,  and  asked  Mr. 
Euston's  permission  to  find  it  out  in  his  Cyclo- 
peedia,  which  I  had  more  than  once  consulted 
before;  and  I  copied  the  whole  article,  and  you 
shall  read  it  when  we  get  home,  for  I  have  not 
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told  you  <Hie-lialf  of  the  wonderfiil  properties  of 
tlie  caddice." 

"  WeU,  Mike,  111  be  hanged,  if  I  e^er  bait  my 
book  widi  a  caddice  again.^ 

"  Thank  you,  Larry;  you  are  a  dear,  kind  bro- 
ther. I  told  you,  that  I  was  quite  sure  you  did 
not  know  its  history,  or  you  would  not  have  stuck 
It  on  the  book." 
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oo,  of  DO  ignobls  biitli. 


On  the  day  foUowing  our  excursion  to  "the  Ab~ 
bey,"  I  called  to  inquire  after  Larry  Moore,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  but  little  injured  by  the  acci- 
dent that  had  so  lately  befallen  him.  After  this, 
my  visits  to  the  cottage  were  veiy  frequently  re- 
peated ;  for  tile  &mily  of  the  Moores  had  excited 
within  me  an  interest  which  seemed  likely  to  en- 
dure ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  I  was  always 
moat  welcome,  and  that  my  viwte  to  Grass-hill  were 
hailed  with  delight  by  every  member  of  the  family. 
But  I  said  Dothing  to  my  own  relatives  of  the 
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coDnection  that  I  had  thus  fonned,  because  I  well 
kntw  that  my  visits  to  the  cottage  would  be  ibi*- 
hidden  directly  they  were  known.  ''And  rightly 
too,'^  acme  of  my  readers  will  say;  ''  for  social 
Qtder  must  be  preseryed."  Granted :  but  in  those 
daysy  I  had  no  other  philosophy  than  that  of  love ; 
and  I  thought  that  there  was  no  wealth  like  ailee- 
tion,  and  that  hearts,  and  not  titles,  made  people 
noble  and  great 

It  was  a  boyish  fimcy, — ^but  I  acted  in  accord^ 
ance  with  it ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did 
not  see  me  descending  the  hill  which  conducted  to 
the  cottage  of  the  widow.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  delight  of  which  these  visits  were  pro- 
ductive. Life,  which  had  so  lately  been  to  me  a 
dully  cheerless  blank,  was  now  bright  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  is  no  joy  Uke  the 
first  draught  of  love,  when  we  have  thirsted  after 
it  for  many  years,  until  our  soul  has  fiunted  within 
as  fiom  inanity.  This  is  a  trite  common*place ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  feelings  which  are 
most  frequently  described,  are  those  which  most 
rately  are  experienced.  There  are  few  who  know 
what  it  is  to  ask  for  love,  and  to  be  denied. 

I  have  so  mudi  that  is  actual  to  write  about, 
that  I  must  not  dwell  too  tenaciously  upon  my 
feelings ;  hut  I  must  repeat  that  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  my  connexion  with  the  Widow  Moore 
and  her  fiunily,  I  felt  a  rooted  conviction  in  my 
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mind  that  gentle  blood  flowed  in  their  veins^  and 
that  some  day  I  should  be  proud  of  their  acquaint' 
ance.     Every  new  vifflt  to  the  cottage  increased 
the   strength  of  this  conviction.     It  is  true  that 
my  poetical  temperament  was  precisdy  of  a  nature 
to  cherish  such  a  beUef,  but  it  would  not  have 
built  up  an  imaginative  structure   of  this   kind, 
had  there   not   been   a   good  foundation   to  rest 
upon;  for  I  happened  to  be  the  victim  of  a  moi^ 
bid  re&nement,  which  less  than  any  other  pecu- 
liarity of  mind,  would  have  suffered  me  to  see 
perfections  which  did  not  actually  exist     Indeed 
I  was  so  peculiarly  alive  to  whatever  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  unbecoming,  that  I  had  never,  until 
I  saw  Michael  and  Ella,  met  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching a  realization  of  my  dreams  of  perfect 
humanity.     A  harsh  tone,  or  an  imgraceful  move> 
meat,   or  an  expression  in   any  way  indecorous 
had  oBen  occasioned  me  acute  pain ;  and  more 
than   once   had   such   petty   blemishes   as  these 
checked   the  growth  of  a  new-bom  attachment. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  a  tempera- 
ment as  this  was  much  more  likely  to  depreciate 
than  to   over-value    the    real   excellence  of  the 
Moores ;  it  was  my  misfortune  to  see  things  too 
clearly,  but  I  saw  little  or  nothing  that  was  unbe- 
coming, or  unlovely  in  these  simple  dwellers  in  a 
cottage.     If  there  was  any  lack  of  gentleness  it 
was  in  Larry ;  be  bad  less  of  that  consummate 
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elegance  which  adorned  Michael  and  BUa;  he 
was  less  quiet,  less  subdued,  less  thoughtful,  and 
the  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits  sometimes 
made  him  boisterous  and  rude.  He  had  not  the 
same  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  the  same 
innate  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  becoming, 
as  was  possessed  by  his  brother  and  sister.  More- 
over— and  this  deficiency  was  the  most  apparent 
of  all — the  language,  wherewith  he  clothed  his 
ideas,  was  &r  from  being  either  elegimt  or  correct, 
whilst  the  common  discourse  of  Michael  and  of 
Ella  was  distinguished  by  a  purity,  and  indeed  an 
elegance  of  style,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  gentlest,  the  most  high-bom  scions  of  the 
aristocracy.  Perhaps  it  was  that  going  oflener 
abroad  and  mingling  with  other  young  cot- 
tagers, whose  manners  were  rude  and  whose 
language  was  corrupt,  he  caught  a  Uttle  of  the 
plebeian  jargon,  which  was  constantly  sounding 
in  his  ears,  and  his  home  associations,  though  they 
tempered,  did  not  eradicate,  the  disease  he  thus 
imbibed:  and  Larry  Moore  had  not  mind 
enough  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  his 
situation* 

But  a  little  incident  happened  one  day,  shortly 
after  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Moores,  which 
more  than  any  thing  served  to  establish  me  in  the 
fitiththat  I  had  so  readily  imbibed.    The  Widow 
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Moore  ^¥as  reading  aloud  to  her  children  some 
passages  from   Jeremy   Taylor  s    Holy   iMvug^ 
which  waa  the  good  woman's  favorite  book^  when 
I  entered  the'  garden,  and  begging  her  to  road  <»i^ 
I  sate  down  and  became  one  of  her  auditors. 
She  had  selected  that  beautiful  chapter  on  dnt^ 
tentedness  for  her  evening's  discouraei  and  as  she 
went  on,  now  reading  and  now  explaining  what  she 
ready  I  almost  began  to  think  that  the^  was  no 
real  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  Shakspeare  and 
Epictetus   were  right,  when   they  said  that  not 
things,  but  pur  notions  of  them,  are  the  causes  of 
all  the  sufferings  we  endure.  "* 

Mrs.  Moore  was  an  able  commentator;   and 
sometimes  there  was  great  force  and  beauty  in  the 
illustrations  she  employed.    Tliere  was  a  remark- 
able sweetness  too,  in  the  tones  of  her  voice ;  she 
spoke  ''  &r  above  singing,"  and  I  thought,  as  I 
sate  there  in  the  sun,  with  £Ua  on  one  side  and 
Michael  on  the  other,  that  I  would  be  well  con- 
tent to  spend  my  whole  life  in  listening  to  such 
beautiful  words,   pronounced   in    such  beautiful 
accents  as  those  which  now  made  music  in  my 
ear,  and  stole  into  the  recesses  of  my  heart* 

*  ropawiiv  rove  avOp^MrpvQ  ov  ra  wpayiiara'  oAAa  ra  irtpi 
Tt^  vpayiufTmv  ioyfiara,  — See  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  ; 
the  passage  is  almost  translated  bj  Shakspeare. — **  There*s  no> 
thing  either  good  or  bad  bat  thinking  makes  it  so/* — Hamlit. 
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"  Poverty''— thus  began  the   Widow  Mocm, 
enunciating  in  her  low  clear  voice  the  lowly  pi^ 
eepts  of  Jereny  Taylor:    «<  Poverty  is  better  than 
nches,    and  m  mean  low  fortune  to  he  choeen 
^^Som  %   gfieat  and  spl»did  one.    It  is  indeed 
despised,  and  makes  men  contemptiNe ;'— but  my 
children,"   and  here  she  Hfted  up  her  eyes,  and 
laid  the  reverend  volume  on  her  knees — ^^  poverty, 
though  evil  minds  may  contemn  it,   is  not  con- 
temptible in  itself.     It  is  only  when  we  strive  to 
ai^>ear  that  which  we  are  not,  that  we  become,  in 
reality,  contemptible,    A  poor,  yet  contented  man 
—  a  man  who  suffers  not  adversity  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  mind,  a  man — let  him  be  ever  so 
humble,  ever  so  trampled   upon  by  the  world  — 
who  turns  a  seroie  eye  upon  his  misfortunes,  and 
says  meekly :    '  Tliy  will  be  done ;  it  is  good  for 
me   that  I  have  been  afflicted,'   is  not  only  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  contempt,  but  is  indeed  one 
of  the  noblest  spectacles  to  he  seen  in  the  Theatre 
of  Nature." 

There  was  nothing  very  novel  in  this  doctrine, 
but  the  earnestness  and  the  apparent  ^cerity, 
with  which  it  was  declared,  rendered  it,  indeed, 
most  solenm  and  impressive.  I  thought  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  tixne,  and  of  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  then  of  him  who  had 
pronounced  it ;  and  1  almost  began  to  hunger  after 
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affliction,  that  I  might  prove  the  strengA  of  my 
endurance. 

And  thus  Mrs.  Moore  continued  to  read,  and  cotn- 
ment  upon  what  she  read,  until  she  had  ccmipleted 
her  explanation  of  the  chapter,  and  then  she  laid 
down  the  book.  I  thanked  the  widow  woman  for 
the  d^elight  and  the  instruction  she  had  afforded 
me,  adding  '^Why  it  seems,  Mrs.  Moore,  that 
you  are  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  diyine." 

ft 

"la  scholar,  Mr.  Doveton  ?'*  she  replied,  with 
an  evident  confusion  of  manner,  whilst  her  pale 
cheek  became  suddenly  suffused  with  a  hue  of 
deep  crimson. 

"  Yes,  a  Greek  scholar,  Mrs.  Moore ;  did  I  not 
hear  you  read  '  ort^art  itofiara  *  just  now,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  ?''  I  returned. 

"  You  certainly  did.  Sir,"  rejoined  the  widow ; 
— "  but  the  truth  is  that  our  kind'^hearted  curate 
was  good  enough,  some  time  ago,  to  put  all  the 
Greek  into  English  characters  upon  the  mai^n  of 
this  book." 

Now,  Mrs.  Moore  might  have  told  me  the  truth. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  her  story, 
but  when  I  coupled  the  confusion  she  had  be- 
trayed upon  my  alluding  to  her  scholarship,  with 
my  previous  conviction  of  her  gentle  birth,  I  had 
little  doubt  but  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
dead  languages,  though  she  was  unwilling,  in  her 


P«««t  cooditioi,,  that  the  extent  ofher  accon*. 
Pnshments  should  be  known. 

When  Aire.  Moore  had  done  speaking,  I  tamed 
to  Jbdttel,  and  said,  "Do  yon  think  that  yon 

swnld  hke  to  be  a  scholar  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  very  much,"  repKed  Michael,— « I 
«*oald  like  aboTC  all  things  to  be  a  scholar." 

"Then  I  will  teach  you  Latin  and  Greek ;  I 
'Hn  conu;  ereiy  day  to  the  cottage,  and  wheii  I 
«n  gone-gone  back  to  school,  you  shaU  keep  my 
books  and  study  by  yourself,  and  I  dare  say  that 
wben  I  come  home  again  I  shaU  find  that  you 
nre  out-stripped  your  master." 

"Oh !  how  very,  veiy  kind  you  are,"  cried 
Uxbael,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears.—"  But 
what  will  my  dear  mother  say  to  this?"  and  he 
looked  anxiously  into  the  fece  of  his  parent 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  widow  Moore,  "  do  you 
fciget  that  you  are  a  lowly-bom  cottager?" 

"  No,  mother,  I  do  not  forget ;"— and  Michael's 
head  dnx^  like  a  flower,  w^hose  stem  has  been 
•**«»  by  the  wind. 

"Michael,    has    Jeremy    Taylor   written  this 

«'»dy  book  in  vain?     Are  all  his  sweet  lessoos 

of  coBtentednesB  thrown  away  upon  your  proud 
heart?" 

Michael  wept.     This  was  the  first  evil  word  that 
h«d  ever  expressed  the  quality  of  his  heart,— his 
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"jwowrf  heart f' — those  tears  of  anguish  were    not 
the  out-pourings  of  pride. 

'^  I  djkl  not  think^  mother/'  at  length,  he  Baid^ 
^^  that  it  was  sinful  to  thirst  after  knowledge.  I 
thought  that  knowledge  was  a  good  thing, — good 
alike  for  prince  and  for  peasant; — but  I  a.ro 
not  proudy — I  am  not  indeed ; — oh !  recall  tl^at 
bitter  word,  mother.*' 

'^  Knowledge   is  a  good  thing/'   returned  the 
Widow  Moore  i — ^but  there  is  one  knowledge  foj" 
the  high-born,  another  for  the  lowly  cottager.  Tha^ 
which  ia  fit  for  the  king  is  not  fit  for  the  beggar. 
Educated  above  your  station,  you  will  be  unfit  for 
the  duties  of  that  station.    You  will  aspire  to  be  a 
judge  oi:  a  bishop,  when,  with  your  opportunities, 
Michael,  should  you  turn  your  thoughts  towards 
the  law,  you  wiU  never    reach    higher   than   a 
scrivener's  derk ;  if  towards  the  church,  than  clerk 
of  the  parish.     If  3rou  are  not  proud,  I  see  that  you 
aspire — again  I  ask,have  you  forgotten  your  birth  V ' 

^^  Not  wholly,  dear  mother,"  replied  Michael, 
and  there  was  something,  either  in  the  words  or  the 
accents  that  pronounced  them,  which  caused  the 
Widow  Moore  to  start,  as  though  some  painfiil 
associations  had  been  suddenly  awakened  in  her 
mind. 

But  the  embarrassment  she  betrayed  was  momen- 
tary.   Her  displeasure,  too,  passed  away  with  that 
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shocL  She  smiled,  and  her  face  was  bright  with 
an  expression  of  fondness,  as  she  said,  **  Come 
here,  my  sweet  boy,  and  kiss  me — you  are  not 
proud :  I  wronged  you,  when  I  said  so  —  nay, 
wipe  away  those  swelling  tears.  You  sJtall  know, 
Michael, — but  not  Latin — ^there  are  other  things 
more  worthy  to  be  known*" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  ADMONITIONS   OF  THE  MAN   OF  SEN8B. 


"  'Tis  agood  thing  that  we, 
Who  are  all  impulae,  should  be  sometimeB  checked. 
Directed  and  let  right  bj  them  who  think 
Calmlj  and  leicureljr  before  they  act. 
And  better  atill  it  ia  when  our  friend's  Reason 
Is  rendered  savourj  by  the  spice  of  wit — 
'Tis  healthj  to  be  laughed  at."—  MS. 


I  LEFT  home  at  the  end  of  this  vacation,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  heavy  heart  Hitherto  I  had 
always  anticipated  my  return  to  school  with  feel- 
ings of  unalloyed  delight ;  but  now  I  quitted  my 
home,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 

("  For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home/') 

With  many  a  pang  of  regret,  and  many  a  tear  shed 
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to  the  memory  of  those  happy  hours  I  had  passed 
with  the  Moores,  in  their  little  cottage  at  Grass- 
hill.  It  has  been  said  that  "  stolen  pleasures  are 
sweet:"  but  1  mi^t  say  that  I  did  not  enjoy  my 
Tisits  to  the  cottage  any  more  because  they  were 
stolen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  waters  of  my 
happiness  were  scanewhat  embittered  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  deceit  that  I  was  forced  to  em- 
ploy. Believe  me  those  pleasures  are  the  sweetest 
which  require  the  least  secrecy,  and  occasion  the 
least  disingenuousness. 

I  think  that  it  is  old  Owen  Feltham,  who  says 
that  "  the  soule  is  framed  of  such  an  active  nature, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  it  must  assume  something 
to  itself  to  delight  in;"  and  as  far  as  my  own 
nature  affords  a  proof,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
truth   of  this  assertion.     I  could  no  more  have 
existed  without  love  than  without  air;  the  one  was 
as   necessary  to  my  moral,  as  the  other  to  my 
physical,  well-being.    I  must  have  had  always 
«  some  object  to  delight  in,"— and  a  human  ob- 
ject; for  I  hold  with  C«sar,  that  it  is  censurable, 
if  not  sinful,  to  lavish  our  best  affections  upon . 
sooUess  brute  beasts.*  Asachild  I  had  doated  on 
my  litUe  brother ;  as  a  schoolboy  upon  more  than 

•C««r  Moag  in  Kmne  <me  dty  certMne  riche  end  wealthy 
rt««««.  hrnring  Utile  dogs  «nd  monkie.  in  their  .nne..  «id  that 

they  made  marrelloiia  much  of  them,  he  aaked  them  if  the  women 
of  their  coontiy  had  no  children,  wiw^ly  reproTing  ihem  by  this 
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one  of  my  companions ;  but  now  that  Michael  and 

Ella  had  appeared,  like  bright  visions  in  my  patii^ 
all  other  oljects  were  dim  beside  them;  and 
young  Hawker,  the  memory  of  whom  had  sus- 
tained me  throughout  a  great  part  of  my  vacation^ 
sunk  into  almost  utter  oblivion  ;  for  though  pleas- 
ing, he  had  not  the  fSaiscinationB  of  Michael  aiid 
Ella  Moore. 

Is  it  possible  to   love  on  for  ever,  giving  but 
receiving  nothing  in  exchange  ?   Will  not  die  milk 
of  love,  thus  acted  upon,  at  length  be  converted 
into  wormwood?     I  think  so :  we  maybe  wronged 
over-much ;  we  may  suffer  till  we  can  endure  no 
longer.     Patience  and  forbearance  are  good  gifts, 
but  they  are  perishable ;  and   if  I  err  not  very 
greatly,  the  pure  strength  of  love  cannot  sustain 
the  soul  long  without  sympathy.     Pride  and  bit- 
terness are  too  often,  I  fear,  the  hand-maidens  of 
unrequited  affection;   and  he  that  has  frequently 
been  denied  will  soon  cease  to  ask  and  to  desire. 
Thus  with  me ;  I  feel  a  rooted  assurance,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the    timely  appearance  of  the 
Moores,  flashing  across  my  solitary  path  as  they 
did,  all  radiant  with  the  light  of  love,  I  should 


questioA,  for  that  tliey  bestowed  their  nstimU  lore  omI  tSeedon 
upon  bmte  beasts,  wbicb  thej  sbould  with  aU  kJodoass  md  loTe 
bestow  upon  men.— PlutarcA,  by  Sir  T.  North.    £m  I^ft  of  ?•- 
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hare  been  betrayed  into  the  dark  caverns  of  mis- 
iBthropy ;  for  I  hovered,  at  this  stage  of  my 
jowney,  too  closely  upon  those  dreary  confines. 
To  speak  nM>re  distinctly,  at  this  period  of  my 
iifry  the  constitution  of  my  mind  was  about  to 
undergo  some  great  and  fearful  change  for  the 
worse — ^the  honey  of  my  mild  natiue  was  about  to 
be  converted  into  gall,  when  the  sweetness  of  a 
new-born  hope  entered  into  my  despairing  soul, 
and  bitterness  passed  away  from  me,  and  my 
salvation  was  thoroughly  accomplished. 

I  retnmed  to  school;  and  as  I  approached,  not 
tbe  groves,  but  the  many-windowed  mansion,  of 
Academus,  the  pulses  of  my  heart  throbbed  with  a 
violence  which  I  had  little  anticipated ;  and  I  dis- 
eorvetted  that  my  home  associations  had  not  utterly 
stifled  within  me  the  love  which  I  bare  to  my 
sdiool-fellows.  That  chord  was  not  yet  broken. 
There  were  many  whom  I  yearned  to  embrace. 

Smith  had  left  school,  and  Hawker  had  not 
arrived.  The  latter  was  my  prime  favourite,  and 
I  eagerly  panted  for  his  return. 

He  came,  at  length :  two  days  after  my  arrival, 
I  heard  it  said,  **  Hawker  has  come ;"  and  I  re- 
ceived the  tidings  with  apparent  unconcern;  for 
kvfe  18  an  arch  hypocrite,  and  where  the  waters 
ran  deepest,  there  are  the  fewest  ripples  on  the 
m&ce.  I  believe  diat  this  is  an  old  simile,  but  it 
toils  my  purpose  to  employ  it. 
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With  a  beating  heart  I  turned  my  &ce  towards 
the  door  of  the  school-room,  and  watched  for  the 
eatnmce  of  my  friend.    It  was  play^e ;  and   I 
anticipated  the  delights  of  a  stroll  in  the  fields 
with  my  iavourite  companion,  asking  many  ques- 
tions concerning  the  past  vacation,  and  planning 
many  pleasures  for  the  ensuing  half-year.      At 
lengthy  he  entered ; — I  sate  quite  still ; — I  did  not 
rush  forward  to  embrace  him,  but  I  looked  at  him, 
fixrtively,  as  it  were,  whilst  he  walked  up  the 
school-room — for  he  was  a  general  favourite  — 
shaking  hands  with  every  one  he  met.     I  wished 
to  try  him.     It  was  my  desire  to  see  whether  he 
would  seek  me  out  amongst  the  herd. 

I  heard  him  ask,  ^^  Where  is  Doveton  ?*'  and 
presently  he  stood  beside  me.  /  looked  at  him — 
and  the  pillar  of  my  love  was  prostrated  at  a  single 
blow.  My  hand  hung  down  listlessly  by  my  side  ; 
I  did  not  raise  it  in  token  of  fnendship.  I  had 
quite  done  with  Hawker.     He  wore  a  tail-coat. — 

I  set  down  things  as  they  happened.  I  do  not 
expect  that  many  will  enter  into  these  refine- 
ments: but  the  singularity  of  this  confession  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  truth.  It  may  ap- 
pear ridiculous ;  but  I  positively  declare,  that  my 
heart  almost  died  within  me,  when  I  first  beheld 
the  altered  appearance  of  my  young  fiiend,  Ed- 
ward Hawker.  There  was  a  premature  assumption 
of  manhood,  as  I  thought,  displayed  in  the  act  of 
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thus  donning,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  toga  virilis ; 
and  as  I  had  always  held,  that  there  are  few  sights 
more  disgusting  than  a  boy  aping  the  man,  I  now 
tegarded  young  Hawker  and  his  coat  with  feelings 
cf  veiy  Uttle  complacency.  But  I  was  much  more 
lony  than  indignant.  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  I  ccmtemplated  the  grave  of  my  friend's  boy- 
hood ;  I  thought  that  now  there  was  an  end  to  his 
i^xMTtive  sallies,  his  ebulhent  joyousness,  his  free- 
dom, his  buojrancy,  his  ingenuousness,  and  all  the 
thousand  graces  of  youth ;  for  the  loss  of  which 
nothing  in  after  years — ^nothing  that  there  is  in 
manhood — can  atone.  Nature  had  gcme  forth 
from  him,  and  had  given  place  to  her  antagonist 
Art ;  and  I  regarded  the  change  with  those  melan- 
choly feelings  which  a  man,  after  long  exile,  may 
experience,  when  he  fiiids  that  the  rural  village, 
where  his  little  homestead  was  planted,  has  made 
way  for  a  populous  town,  and  that  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  Creator  has  been  defaced  by  the 
handicraft  of  man. 

Hawker  perceived  my  dismay — at  least,  he  saw 
something  strange  in  my  demeanour,  though  he 
scarcely  knew  to  what  it  was  to  be  attributed,  — 
and  be  took  no  particular  note  of  it,  well  knowing 
tibat  it  was  my  nature  to  be  eccentric.  **  Well, 
Doveton,'*  said  he,  ^  what  news  from  Dreamland, 
my  boy?'* 
My  answer  was  somewhat  singular,  and  almost 

VOL.  I.  I 
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as  bitter  as  it  was  strange. — *^  That  a  new  species 
of  the  genus  homo  has  been  discovered,  which  na* 
turalists  call  puer  caudatuSf'  I  replied,  gl^mcing, 
as  I  spoke,  at  the  garment  that  had  so  much 
offended  me. 

"  Oh,  my  tail  V  cried  Hawker,  taking  in  either 
hand  a  flap  of  the  offending  coat,  and  shaking  it 
with  an  air  of  mock  affectation ; — ^^  my  tail ! — ^and 
what  do  you  think  of  it? — 1*11  tell  you  a  story 
thereanent,  as  they  say; — ^but  won't  you  shake 
hands  with  me,  Doveton?" 

I  extended  my  hand,  but  I  did  not  return  the 
cordial  pressure  I  received  from  Hawker.  I  wa8 
sad,  but  I  had  banished  from  my  heart,  by  this 
time,  all  feehngs  of  bitterness.  I  felt  that  I  had 
no  right  to  be  offended,  and,  mastering  every  un- 
worthy emotion,  I  spoke  out  with  an  honest 
impulse. — "To  tell  you  the  truth,  Hawker,  I 
don't  like  you  in  this  coat." 

"  Don't  you  ? — ^Well,  I  won't  wear  it,  then :  but 
I  must  tell  you  what  made  me  mount  it. — I 
wanted  to  be  more  of  a  man." 

"  And  that's  the  very  tiling  I  object  to." 

"  Well — ^but  listen :  I  found  it,  in  the  holidays, 
a  great  bore  to  be  counted  such  a  boy.  People 
thought  me  too  young  for  everything.  I  was  too 
young  to  be  asked  here,  too  young  to  be  invited 
there,  too  young  to  go  to  a  ball,  too  young  to  ride 
on  a  horse,  too  young  to  fire  off  a  gun,  too  young 
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to  drink  wine, — ^in  short,  I  was  too  young  for 
everything,  but  those  very  things  I  could  best  do 
wiUiout;  and  this  state  of  things,  Doveton,  I 
found  to  be  very  unpleasant" 

But  the  coat  has  not  made  you  older." 

YeSy  it  has. — I'm  a  bit  of  a  philosopher;  and 

I  hold  that  dress  makes  everything.     I  dare  say, 

that  you  know  the  old  riddle,  *  What  is  Majesty, 

deprived  of  its  externals?' — A  jest.     Now,  what 

makes  the  soldier,  but  his  uniform  ?    What  makes 

the  bishop,  but  his  sleeves  ?    And  what  mates  the 

man,  but   his  coat-tails?     I'll  tell   you  what — I 

know  it  by  experience.     I  bulhed  the  governor, 

and  got  a  coat;  and  then  I  was  old  enough  for 

anything.     People  invited  me  to  their  parties,  and 

asked  me  to  take  wine,  and  the  girls  condescended 

to  dance  with  me — and  all  owing  to  my  tail.    By- 

the-bye,  Doveton,  I  saw  Smith,  in  the  hoUdays, 

and  he  gave  me  a  letter  for  you." 

«  For  me  ?" 

^'  Yes,  for  you,  Doveton;  and  I'll  answer  for  it, 
that  there's  plenty  of  advice  in  it.  We  talked  a 
good  deal  about  you;  and  Smith  thinks  that 
you're  mad." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  him.— But  where's  the 
letter?" 

"  In  my  pocket ;  but  I  won't  give  it  to  you 
new,  for  I  want  you  to  talk  a  little  more  with  me. 
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Now  don't  you  think  I'm  right  about  the  dress^ 
and  that  everything  in  the  world  depends  upon  it  ? 
I'm  sure  you  do ;  for  when  I  wore  a  jacket,  you 
were  all  smiles,  and  warmth,  and  affection;  and 
now  you  are  all  gloom,  land  as  cold  as  a  piece  of 
ice.  Now,  Doveton,  I'll  put  you  to  the  proof;** — 
and  Hawker  ran  off,  and  speedily  returned,  having 
substituted  a  little  blue  jacket  in  the  place  of  the 
(lending  coat-tails. 

"  Now,  Hawker,  you  are  more  like  yourself.     I 
don't  think  that  boyhood,  after  all,  is  a  thing  which 
we  should  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of.     Dep^id 
upon  it,  that,  some  day  or  other,  when  we  have 
lost  it,  we  shall  long  to  get  it  back  again.    Shall 
we  go    out  and  take  a  stroll    in  the   playing- 
fields?     How  much    more  that  jacket  becomes 
you ! — If  you  had  the  smallest  spice  of  vanity  you 
would  not,  for  some  time  to  come,  disfigure  your* 
self  again  with  a  coat. — Now  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing  with  yourself? — But  first  of  all 
where  is  &nith's  letter?     I  will  get  that  business 
off  my  mind,  and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
think  of  but  you :  and  I  shall  be  yours  entirely. 
Thank  you — ^let  us  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  read 
the  letter  to  you,.  Hawker." 

We  sate  down  together  npon  a  grassy  bank, 
and,  with  my  arm  round  the  neck  of  my  fiiend,  I 
read  aloud  the  epistle  fix>m  Smith. 
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^  Mt  dbab  Dovbton, 

'^  Havioig  promised  you  a  letter^  I  begin 
herewith  to  fulfil  that  promise.  Do  not,  I  inti-eat 
joo,  throw  it  aside,  before  you  have  half  read  it, 
exclaiming,  ^  Confound  the  fellow,  I  am  sick  of 
his  et^nal  common-sense.'  Believe  me,  when 
you  are  a  few  years  older,  you  will  not  despise  that 
commodity  as  at  present.  You  may  think  that 
you  stand  upon  high  ground,  and  that  you  will 
lemain  there ;  but  beware  of  a  descent  more  rapid, 
and  more  fearfiil,  than  is  dreamed  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy. If  you  will  travel  in  balloons  you  must 
not  wonder  if  you  meet  with  accidents.  If  you 
will  voyage  through  the  thin  air,  ca'pu.t  inter 
mubUa  condenSj  Uke  Virgil's  fame,  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  solid  earth  beneath  your  feet,  you  must  not 
wond^  if  you  make  woeful  experience  of  the 
tenuity  of  that  air,  and  the  hardness  of  that 
earth ;  the  one  will  betray  you  for  presuming  to 
dally  with  her,  the  other  will  smite  you,  in 
revenge,  for  having  spumed  her.  Give  up  your 
aeronautics,  Doveton — ^let  the  gas  escape  at  once, 
and  never  again  trust  to  your  balloon. 

'^  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  my  object  to  ridicule 
you.  If  I  thought  that  you  were  ridiculous, 
Doveton,  I  should  not  trouble  myself  by  writing 
this  letter.  It  is  not  much  in  my  way  to  flatter^ 
but  I  must  observe  that  had  I  not  seen  in  you  the 
genus  of  many  excellent  quaUties,  I  should  never 
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have  intruded  my  advice  upon  you,  as   I   have 
done  for  the  last  two  years^  nor  taken  out  my 
pruning  knife  so  often  to  pare  off  all  the  unseemly 
sprouts,  which    disfigured  the  fair  tree  of  your 
morality.     I  would  see  you  bring  forth  good  fruity 
as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  wiH,  in  due  season  ; 
but  you  must  keep  watch  over  yourself;    you 
must  regulate  your  passions,  you  must  sedulously 
avoid  all  excesses,  or  your  fruit  will  &11  unripe  to 
the   ground,  and  your  autumn  be  a  time  of  dis- 
appointment.     I  entreat  you,  Doveton,   as  you 
value  your  'own  happiness^  not  to  disregard  my 
warning. 

The  most  amiable  qualities  of  our  nature  require 
certain  modifications.  Even  love,  wherein  you 
abound  to  such  fullness,  must  be  modified,  or  it 
will  betray  you  into  excesses  not  only  dangerous 
but  vicious.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  what  is 
amiable  in  itself  must  in  its  increase  become  still 
more  amiable.  Directly  one  good  quality,  by  its 
enlargement,  begins  to  clash  against  another,  it 
has  arrived  at  an  excess  which  must  be  moderated; 
for  one  virtue  administers  to  another,  and  when  it 
ceases  to  do  so,  it  changes  its  nature,  and  is  no 
longer  good.  Agesilaus  was  once  heard  to  ex- 
claim, ^*  Oh !  how  hard  it  is  both  to  love  and  to 
be  wise."  Love  warring  against  wisdom  is  not  to 
be  cherished,  but  to  be  cast  out  with  contumely 
and  disgrace.     I  question  whether  more  evil  does 
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not  result  fit>m  the  misdirections  of  the  better 
qualities  of  our  nature  than  from  the  onward 
progress  of  our  baser  ones,  even  as  a  trea- 
cherous firiend  is  more  dangerous  than  an  open 
enemy. 

I  should  be  almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  writ- 
ing doipra  such  palpable  common-places,  did  I  not 
feel  assured  that  these  very  common-places  will  be 
much  more  useful,  and  perhaps  more  noveli  to  you, 
than  the  most  sublime  and  original  truths,  which, 
were  I  capable  of  giving  birth  to  them,  I  should 
refrain  from  declaring  in  your  presence.  You  have 
too  much  of  the  original  and  the  sublime. (?)  al- 
ready, and  what  you  want  is  a  httle  of  the  com- 
mon-place. I  think  that  I  see  you,  as  you  read 
this  last  sentence ;  but  do  not  look  so  contemptu- 
ous, I  beseech  you, — nor  utter  your  indignant 
'Pshaws,' — nor  exclaim,  *  Grovelling  worm !' 

"  For  man  is  qft^times  nobUr  tDhen  hs  creeps 
Than  token  he  soars, — " 

and  this  reminds  me  that  I  intended  to  tell  you, 
that  if  you  read  any  more  poetry  read  Words- 
toorth*s,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  do  so,  read  it 
always  in  the  open  air,  with  a  beautiful  prospect 
before  you;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  learn,  from 
Ihis  greatest  of  good  men,  how  to  possess  yourself 
in  lowliness  of  heart. 
''  I  do  not  infer  that  you  are  prouc^;  but  you 
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are  too  exclusive  in  your  sympathies.      I   hare 
heard  you  complain  that  none  sympathize  mth 
you — ^how  can  you  expect  it  when  you  sympathize 
with  no  one?    You  voluntarily  separate  yourself 
from  the  herd,  and  then  complain  of  your  solitary 
lot.    Take  it  upon  my  philosophy^  Doveton,  that 
the  world  will  not  trouble  itself  to  quarrel  with 
you ;  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  schism  be- 
tween you,  be  assured  that  you  have  quarrelled 
with  the  world.     Come  down  then  to  the  level  of 
humanity ;  for  he  is  the  truly  wise  man  who  moves 
with  the  stream  and  yet  avoids  its  impurities — ^who 
is  content  with  the  world  as  he  finds  it^  looking 
upon  all  things  with  a  quiet  eye,  neither  envying 
those  above  him,  nor  despising  those  beneath  him, 
and  readily  sympathizing  with  all.     Do  not  think 
that  because  you   have  set  your  thoughts  upon 
lofty  matters,  and  indulge  in  high  aspirations,  and 
talk  about  love,  and  glory,  and  knowledge,  and 
such  like  abstractions,  that  all  meaner  things  are 
contemptible,  and  that  you  lower  yourself  by  ceas- 
ing to  generalize ;  for  such,  beheve  me,  is  not  the 
case. 

^'  I  have  heard  you  talk  about  the  dehghts  of 
boyhood,  and  yet  you  refuse  to  share  in  the  very 
sports  which  engender  them.  You  talk  about  the 
beauties  of  the  creation^  and  will  not  stoop  to  ex- 
amine a  flower — you  talk  about  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  yet  look  with   contempt    upon  the 
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womaa  who  sits  by  the  fire-side,  employed  upon 
the  &bncation  of  a  pin-cushion.  You  attach  no 
specific  ideas  to  the  blessings,  of  which  you  speak ; 
how  then  can  you  expect  to  enjoy  them  ?  I  am 
afraid  that  these  dim  abstractions  of  yours  are 
productiTe  of  very  little  happiness.  But  let  me 
assure  you,  Doveton,  and  I  know  not  how^  I  can 
embody  my  assurances  in  better  language  than 
that  of  the  poet  whom  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  cite,  that 

'  The  dignitj  of  life  is  not  impaired 
Bt  ftught  ibat  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  craringa  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
la  a  stiU  happier  ma&«  who  for  those  heights 
Of  specnlation  not  onfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  affections  eultirates 
Among  the  inferior  Idnds/ 

Jieed  I  say  more  to  convince  you  that  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  thus  always  aspiring  heaven-ward  ? 

'^  If  you  expect  to  possess  yourself  of  happiness  in 
the  lump,  I  fear  that  you  are  doomed  to  endless 
dittppoizitment  It  is  no  easier  to  do  this,  believe 
i&e,  than  it  is  to  carry  off  a  house,  or  a  bridge, 
or  a  cathedral  bodily.  Brick  by  brick  we  must 
accomplish  the  task;  and  a  number  of  small 
pleasures,  hke  a  number  of  small  stones,  consum- 
mate the  structure  of  our  happiness. 

'<  Do  not  then  refuse  to  take  what  you  can  get, 
because  you  are  not  (^ered  all  that  you  want.     I 

1  6 
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never  knew  any  good  arise  from  thus  grasping  at 
an  imaginary  whole,  instead  of  contenting  one- 
self with  the  reaUty  of  a  part ;  there  is  httle  wis- 
dom  in  this  rejection  of  smaU  gifts,  this  yearning 
after  consummate  feticity ;  especially  as  the  lofty- 
headed  traveller,  who  will  not  stoop  to  pick  up  the 
small  blessings  which  lie  scattered  in  his  path,  is 
not  always  the  most  impervious  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  petty  difficulties  obstructing  his  way. 
There  is  very  little  philosophy,  I  am  sure,  in  refa&-> 
ing  to  derive  happiness,  from  the  same  source 
that  supplies  us  with  wretchedness — fix)m  trifles ; 
and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  I  know  one  who 
will  stoop  to  pick  a  poison-herb,  but  not  to  cull  a 
sweetly-smeUing  flower. 

You  have  ere  now  complained  to  me  in  pathetic 
language,  that  you  are  unloved  in  your  own  proper 
home, — ^but  is  not  this  misfortune,  for  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  heavy  one,  attributable  to  your- 
self and  your  peculiarities  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
yo\ur  heart  is  at  fault;  indeed  1  am  sure  that  it  is 
not;  but  there  may  be  errors  of  judgment,  and 
perhaps  a  Uttle  want  of  toleration  on  your  part, 
though  I  am  very  wiUing  to  believe  that  you  have 
been  "more  sinned  agamst  than  sinning."  When 
I  say  that  you  lack  toleration,  I  mean  that  you  do 
not  sufficiently  consult  the  prejudices  of  those 
around  you,-^you  do  not  enter  into  their  feeUngs, 
and  interest  yourself  *in  their  pursuits, — you  live 
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too  nmdi  in  a  world  of  your  own,  and  this  I  think 
IB  mainly  the  reason  why  you  are  not  a  favourite 
%maog  yonr  relatives,  especially  among  those  older 
than  yourself.  I  do  not  say,  neither  do  I  wish  to 
imply  that  you  have  a  hard,  uncompromising 
spirit ;  for  I  think  that  you  oppose  yourself  to  the 
prejudices,  that  surround  you,  only  because  you 
do  not  com|»ehend  them.  Let  me  advise  you  to 
study  your  own  nature  less,  and  the  idiosyncracies 
of  those  around  you  rather  more; — endeavour  to 
look  upon  things  with  other  men's  eyes,  and  to 
aigue  with  other  men's  arguments;  be  more 
watchful,  and  less  thoughtful ;  and  condescend  a 
little  to  minutiae.  Remember  that  we  are  judged  by 
our  actions  and  not  by  our  feelings, — ^by  that  which 
is  manifest,  not  by  that  which  is  latent ;  we  cannot 
expect  others  to  fathom  the  depths  of  our  motives, 
and  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  our  inner  cham- 
bers of  thought.  What  we  do,  not  what  we  would 
do,  is  the  criterion  whereby  we  are  judged ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  wise  to  neglect  petty  offices  of  kind- 
ness, which  we  may  do  at  a  trifling  sacrifice, 
because  we  feel  secure  from  self-reproach  in  the 
consciousness  that  we  would  be  the  first  to  stand 
finrward,  should  an  occasion  present  itself,  to  do  a 
great  service,  at  any  cost,  to  the  individual,  whose 
less  important  interests  we  suffer  to  be  superin- 
tended by  others  less  zealous  in  reaUty  than  our- 
selves.    People  are  not  content  with  a  homage 
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which  depends  upon  some  imaginary  conting^icy 
for  an  existence  at  best  adventitious,  and  perhaps 
destined  never  to  be  manifested.  It  is  but  a  poor 
excuse  for  having  su£fered  your  friend  to  be  horse- 
whipped,  that  had  any  one  attempted  to  cut  his 
throat  you  would  have  interposed  at  the  ri^  of 
your  own.  Let  me  advise  you  then  never  to  reject 
any  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  an  insignificant  one.  In  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  life,  by  these  small  kindnesses  ift  our 
love  made  manifest,  and  if  we  neglect  them,  as  I 
think  you  have  done,  the  sincerity  of  our  afiection 
is  suspected,  and  as  we  mete  unto  others  so  is  it 
meted  unto  ourselves. 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  in  yo\ir  relation  of  son  or 
brother,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  upon 
my  imagination  for  a  portrait,  which  would  most 
probably  be  correct  I  can  fancy  you  dreamily  of 
love,  and  devotion,  and  doing,  in  thought,  many 
deeds  of  chivalry  at  the  very  moment  that  your 
assistance  is  wanted  in  some  of  the  petty  details  of 
ordinary  life.  Your  hands  are  wanted  to  assist  in 
the  unravelling  of  an  unfortunate  skein  of  silk, 
whilst  you  have  devoted  them,  in  imagination,  to 
the  rescue  of  some  unfortunate  damsel.  You  are 
wanted  to  go  on  a  message  to  the  servants'  hall, 
or  to  put  a  letter  in  the  post,  whilst  you  are  wan- 
dering self-involved  in  the  arva  beata  of  Fancy- 
land.    Your  sister  is  painting  a  picture,  and  your 
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mother  working  a  foot-stooly  but  you  take  no  in* 
terest  in  the  progress  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
You  foiget  to  congratulate  the  fonner  on  her  Inrth- 
day,  and  to  admire  the  new  bonnet  of  the  latter.  You 
set  no  stress  upon  these  ^'dehcate  attentions/'  but 
others, — relie  upon  it, — ^feelthe  absence  of  them ; 
and  as  you  take  no  interest  in  the  goings  of  those 
around  you,  those  around  you  take  no  interest  in 
you.  If  this  be  the  true  state  of  things,  as  I  think 
it  is,  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  in  at* 
tributing  your  unloved  condition  to  the  peculiarities 
of  your  strange  disposition. 

''Errors,  pointed  out  to  you  in  this  manner,  for 
the  most  part  surest  their  own  remedy ;  but  I 
will  nevertheless  conclude  with  a  httle  practical  ad- 
vice, which  may  serve  to  regulate  your  future  pro- 
ceedings. If  you  were  a  fiee  agent  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  you  a  few  weeks  in  the 
treadHmiU;  for  directly  your  thoughts  began  to 
wander  from  the  business  immediately  before  you, 
you  would  in&llibly  be  knocked  down.  However, 
in  the  place  of  this,  let  me  exhort  you  to  play  as 
much  as  you  can  at  cricket,  at  hocky,  and  at  foot- 
balL  Especially,  indulge  in  the  latter  recreation, 
for  if  you  don't  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  you  will 
get  terribly  mauled.  I  have  told  Hawker  to  keep 
you  up  to  this ;  and  he  has  promised  whenever  he 
can,  to  get  on  the  opposite  side  to  your  highness, 
and  to  single  you  out  for  his  antagonist ;  as  he 
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happens  to  be  somewhat  adroit  FU  answer  for  it 
that  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  dream  over  your 
game  very  long  before  he  is  at  hand  to  awaken 
you. 

^*  Work  hard  at  your  mathematics,  and  read  no 
other  poetry  than  Wordsworth's.  Never  suffer 
yourself  to  be  alone.  Endeavour  to  find  out  the 
pecuUarities  of  those  around  you,  for  by  so  doing 
you  will  have  less  time  to  brood  over  your  own. 
Always  be  doing  something,  but  do  not  be  too 
particular  in  your  choice  of  an  occupation,  for 
the  greatest  have  condescended  to  trifles,  and 
Philosophers  have  jumped  over  chairs.  Read  the 
newspapers,  when  you  can  get  them ;  I  will  send 
you  an  occasional  one  myself:  and  perhaps  some 
of  your  school-fellows  will  club  for  the  County 
Chronicle.  Keep  an  account  of  all  the  money 
you  spend;  for  you  cannot  think  yourself  a  hero 
or  a  philosopher,  whilst  you  are  entering  six-pence 
for  tarts,  and  three  half-pence  for  marbles.  Lastly, 
cultivate  young  Hawker's  acquaintance,  and 
Believe  me  ever  to  remain. 

Your  friend, 

JOHN  SMITH. 

**  P.  S. — I  shall  be  glad  to  recdve  a  letter  from 
you.  I  go  to  Oxford  after  the  long  vacation: 
having  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Queens,  I  am 
entered  at  that  college.     Direct  to  me, 
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street,  LiTeipool ;  and  take  care  that  you  attend 
to  my  counsels;  for  it  has  cost  me  no  little 
trouUe  to  draw  up  this  long  homily.  Take  care 
of  yourself^  and  no  more  balloonings. 

"  Yours,  J.  S." 

"  Well  done,  old  Smith/'  cried  Hawker,  directly 
I  had  finished  reading  this  lengthy  document. 
''  Well  done,  old  Smith ! — ^there's  some  sense  in 
that  letter,  eh,  Doveton  ?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  that  last  scrap  of  advice  ?  *  Cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  young  Hawker.' " 

^  I  think "  said  I,  shaking  my  friend  warmly 
by  the  hand,  ^  that  it  is  the  best  sentence  in  the 
letter ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  the  only  bit  of  advice 
which  I  am  quite  certain  to  act  upon.  Do  you 
think  that  I  shall  disobey  the  mandate  ?  " 

^  It  shall  not  be  my  fitultifyou  do." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


DULCE   DOMUM. 


**  There  are  some  bj  nature  proad, 
Who  patient  in  all  else  demand  but  this. 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleness ; 
And  being  scorned  what  wonder  that  they  die 
Some  lining  death  1 " 

Shelley. 


I  AM  afraid  that  the  Critics  will  object  against  my 
work  that  the  action  of  its  plot  is  languid.  These 
Literary  Watchmen  will  be  telling  me  to  "  keep 
moving ; "  so  I  must  bestir  myself,  and  accelerate 
my  pace,  thoiigh  no  skilful  jockey  ever  started  his 
horse  in  a  gaUop.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
the  characters  of  a  novel  are  something  like  the 
horses  entered  for  a  race  ;  first  of  all  you  see  the 
animals  brought  out  for   the    saddling — but  I 
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know  not  why  I  need  retard  the  progress  of  my 
work  still  more  by  an  extraordinary  simile. 

Mine  is  professedly  a  psychological  narratire. 
I  have  less  to  do  with  the  outer  world  of  action, 
.  than  with  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and,  having  declared  this,  I  trust  that  the  reader 
will  not  subject  my  work  to  any  canons  of  ,criti- 
cisms,  to  which  it  was  never  intended  to  conform ; 
and,  moreover,  I  hope  that  he  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  studied,  to  some  purpose,  Fielding's 
admirable  essay  written  "  to  prove  that  an  author 
will  write  the  better  for  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,*'  and  that  I 
have  not  altogether  forgotten  the  precept  of  the 
old  Greek,  contained  in  the  two  words  yvoidc 
ffcovrov,  or  as  we  translate  it,  *•  know  thine  own 
self.' 

But,  to  return. — I  remained  at  Dr.  Goodenough's 
two  years  and  a  half,  after  the  occurrence  o£_the 
events — ^if  such  they  may  be  called, — which  I  have 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  During  this  time,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  my  body  increased  in  sta- 
^re,  and  I  trust  that  my  mind  did  the  same.  I 
spent  one  of  my  vacations  with  an  uncle,  a  widower, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the  others  were  passed 
at  Meadow-bank,  and  were  not  wholly  unproduc- 
tive of  incident,  though  I  am  forced  to  brush  by 
them  in  silence ;  only  stating,  that  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Moores,  and  that  the  con- 
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sequences  of  such  renewal  may  very  easily  be  anti* 
cipated. .  I  became  devoutly  in  love  with  EUa,  and 
desperately  in  friendship  with  Michael. 

But  I  must  not  leave  school  altogether  without 
one  more  affectionate  retrospect.    I  well  remember 
the  last  evening  that  I  spent  within  the  walls  of" 
my  school-room.    It  was  the  eve  of  our  '  breaking 
up'  day  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  we  were 
all — ^at  least,  as  many  as  could  get  places, — asseia- 
bled  round  a  blazing  fire,  singing  *^  Dulce  Domum," 
at  the  top  of  our  voices,  with  less  harmony  than 
feeling ;  for  the  words  of  the  song  came  home  to  us 
all,  though  few  of  us  were  acquainted  with  the 
music.     We  had  formed  a  semicircle  of  consider- 
able extent,  in.  front  of  the  cheerful  fire,  and  the 
middle  seat  was  occupied  by  myself;  for  I  was  not 
only  one  of  the  senior,  but  one  of  the  most  popular, 
boys  in  the  school,  and  I  hid  a  sort  of  ax^know- 
ledged  right,  which  none  ever  disputed,  to  this 
particular  situation  before  the  fire.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
— there  was  an  especial  chair, —  Dr.  Goodenough's 
great   armrchairy  —  which   I  monopolised  almost 
every  winter-evening,  and  which  was  always  called 
Doveton's  seat,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  my 
own.     I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  more  envi- 
able condition  than  that  of  a  senior  boy  in  a  large 
private  school,  where  good  feeling  prevails  univer- 
sally ;  where  love,  and  not  fear,  is  the  stimulant  of 
action,  and  all  the  more  lowly  look  up  to  him  with 
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filial  afiection  and  respect.     I  think  that  this  was 
onoe  my  condition,  for  I  was  always  a  friend  to  the 


Upon  the  particular  evening  to  which  I  refer, 
had  extended  onr  semicircle  more  than  usual, 
for  the  season  was  bitterly  inclement ;  and^  more- 
over, wewere  desirous  that  the  D«2tre2)amum  should 
be  chaonted  in  fiill  chorus.  I  was  ignorant  that 
this  was  doomed  to  be  my  last  evening  at  school, 
bat,  nevertheless,  I  felt  certain — ^it  must  be  con-* 
feased  unseasonable — sensations  of  melancholy. 
There  is  always  something  in  the  thought  of  part- 
ing, even  from  those  I  do  not  much  love,  which 
weighs  heavily  upon  my  spirits.  But  here  I  was 
about  to  part  from  many  whom  I  regarded  with 
aflfection;  and  though  I  expected  soon  to  rejoin 
them,  I  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  depressed. 
There  was  a  little  boy  standing  behind  my  chair, — 
a  iair-faced,  curly-headed  little  boy; — ^he  was  one 
of  my  proteges,  and,  seeing  the  little  fellow,  I  took 
compassion  upon  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come 
widiin  the  circle,  I  took  him  upon  my  lap,  that  he 
might  fully  enjoy,  without  incommoding  my  neigh- 
bours, the  warmth  of  the  cheerful  fire.  I  do  not 
know  whether  J  am  singular  in  this  respect^  but 
whenever  I  have  done  an  act  of  condescension  and 
kindness,  my  eyes  become  full  of  tears,  and  very 
little  will  cause  them  to  overflow.  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon,  unless  it  is  that  they 
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are  tears  of  pleasure ;  but  so  it  was,  that,  upon 
ihis,  as  upon  mauy  other  occasions,  having  placed 
this  little  boy  upon  my  lap,  and  received  his  grate— 
fill  acknowledgments,  I  felt  that  fiilness  of  heart 
which  makes  the  eye  glisten  with  tears,  and    I 
struggled  to  suppress  my  emotions;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  for  happening  to  catch  a  few  words  of  the 
Dulce  Domunif  which  struck  upon  c»ie  of  the  most 
sensitive  chords  of  my  far  too  sensitive  nature,  un* 
able  any  longer  to  restrain  myself,  I  bowed  my 
head,  and  wept  outright. 

There  is  something  in  this  beautiful  school-boy's 
ode,  about  being  greeted  by  a  mother's  kisses :  I 
remember  the  words,  and  hope  that  I  never  shall 
forget  them;  but  as  they  are  Latin,  I  will  not 
intrude  them  in  this  place,  for  I  am  just  now  writ- 
ing especially  for  mothers ;  and  if  there  be  any,  in 
the  small  number  of  my  readers,  who  have  with* 
held  these  maternal  kisses,  I  trust  that  they  will 

ponder  upon  what  I  write. 

I  was  one  of  the  singers :  among  the  loudest 
voices  that  were  chaunting  our  school-boy  anthem 
was  mine;  but' when  we  came  to  the  "mother's 
kisses,"  it  fitltered,  and  then  was  suddenly  still. 
The  little  boy,  who  sate  upon  my  knee,  marked 
the  cessation  of  my  singing,  and  he  also  ceased  to 
sing;  for,  looking  into  my  face,  he  beheld  the 
lai^e  tears  rolling  down  my  cheeks,  and  his  young 
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heart  sympathised  with  my  sorrow,  though  he 
knew  not  the  source  whence  it  came.  I  felt  the 
child  s  hand  within  my  own,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  soft  cheek  against  mine,  but  I  heeded  him 
not;  for  I  was  thinking  of  the  httle  love,  and  the 
«o  kisses,  that  would  greet  my  return  home  on  the 
marrow;  and  I  thought  of  Smith's  admonitions, 
and  of  bow  I  had  ahnost  utterly  disregarded  them, 
and  of  the  little  progress  I  had  made  towards  con- 
ciliating the  affections,  by  humouring  the  preju- 
dices, of  my  family :  and  thinking  of  these  things, 
I  was  exceeding  sad;  but  no  one  observed  my 
sadness,  save  the  little  boy  upon  my  knee. 

I  heatd  the  child  whispering  in  my  ear,  ^^Ge- 
faid  !*' — ^thns  was  it  that  he  called  me  always,  for 
he  looked  upon  me  as  an  elder  brother ; — Gerard, 
what  makes  you  cry  V 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  question,  but  quitting  my 
^eat,  I  took  the  httle  boy  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
to  a  dark  comer  of  the  school-room,  where  we  sate 
down  together  on  a  form. 

"  Have  you  a  mother,  my  httle  fellow?'' 
fiaid  I. 

«  Yes,  Gerald." 

**  And  she  loves  you  very  dearly  ?  " 

**  I  think  she  does — ^indeed  I'm  sure  she  does, 
for  I  have  no  brothers  and  sisters." 

*^  She  will  be  very  glad  then  to  see  you  home 
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again,  and  may  be  she  will  smother  you    with 
kisses." 

"  That  she  will — ^but  she  never  waits  for  my  re- 
turn,  she  always  comes  to  fetch  me  herself/' 

**  Happy  boy ! — and  you  Icive  your  mother  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  very  much  indeed,  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world;  and  next  to  her  I  think 
I  like  you,  for  papa  has  been  dead  these  five 
years." 

-  "  Never  change,  then — ^never  change,  my  little 
fellow.    Always  love  your  mother  best.    There  is 
no  friend  in  the  world  like  a  mother — don't  be 
laughed  out  of  this  belief.     And,  hark  you,  be 
very  careful  that  you  never  say  any  thing  unkind 
to  her ;  for  those  are  very  bitter  tears  which  a  mo- 
ther weeps,  when  the  child  of  her  heart  proves  an 
ingrate.     But  you  are  quite  sure  that  she  loves 
you  very  dearly." 

"  Oh !  yes — I  should  be  miserable  if  I  were 
not." 

*'  You  would  cry,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  Gerard,  very  often." 

*^  Then  you  can  understand,  my  little  fellow, 
what  it  was  that  made  me  cry  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  would  not  have  told  you,  did  I  not  think  that, 
perhaps,  you  will  value  your  mother's  love  all  the 
more  for  knowing  that  there  are  some  who  yearn, 
in  vain,  after  the  blessings  you  so  plentifully  enjoy. 
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Bear  this  ia  mind,  Alfred ;  and  should  you  ever 
give  way  to  unthankfubiesSy  think  of  me  and  of 
what  you  h^ve  seen  this  evening,  and  thus  learn 
to  be  grateful." 

I  went  home ;  and  I  had  not  been  there  many 
hours,  before  I  became  certified  of  a  fact  that 
made  no  little  impression  on  my  mind.  It  was 
this — ^that  I  was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
my  younger  brother's  advancement.  I  do  not 
think  that  Arthur  himself  regarded  me  in  this 
light,  but  that  my  mother  did,  I  saw  plainly 
enough,  and  seeing  it,  I  thought  of  Rebecca  and 
of  Jacob,  the  supplanter,  and  I  felt  an  excess  of 
anguish  that  was  indeed  difficult  to  bear. 

Then  I  took  out  Smith's  first  letter,  for  though 
I  had  subsequently  received  many  from  my  fnend, 
there  were  none  of  equal  value  with  this,  and  I 
read  what  he  had  written  concerning  the  "  mis- 
directions of  certain  amiable  qualities,"  and  I  said 
to  myself,  '^  Assuredly  I  see  here  the  mis-directions 
of  maternal  solicitude ; "  but  I  was  nevertheless, 
determined  still  to  '  bear  up  and  steer  right  on- 
ward,' and  with  this  determination,  I  went  forth, 
full  of  hope,  to  visit  the  Moores. 

But  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  stidden 
thought  entered  my  brain,  and  caused  me  to  turn 
back.  In  a  moment  I  had  formed  a  resolution, 
which  I  was  bent  upon  immediately  accomplish- 
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ing,  and  for  this  purpo&e»  I  went  straight  to  my 
mother  and  said^  '^  Mother^  I  have  sometfaing^  to 
say  to  you.*' 

She  was  alone  and  she  seemed  willing-  to 
listen.  —  ^*  Say  on  then,  Gerard,"  returned  my 
mother. 

^^  Is  it  not  Arthur's  desire/'  I  asked  ^'  to  go  to 
some  pubUe  school  ?  And  has  he  not  set  his  heart 
more  particularly  upon  going  to  Eton?" 

'^  He  certainly  has/'  replied  my  mother,  won- 
dPTing  what  was  the  drift  of  such  an  interroga- 
tory. 

**  You  must  excuse  my  questioning  you  in  this 
manner — but  let  me- further  ask,  whether  your 
wishes  are  in  accordance  with  dear  Arthur's  ?'' 

^'  Why  it  is  rather  strange,  to  be  sure,  that  yon 
should  take  it  upon  yourself  to  question  me — but 
you  were  always  an  odd  boy — and  as  I  am  rather 
curious  to  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  I  will 
answer  you  that  I  sympathize  with  his  wishes, 
mainly  because  they  are  his.  I  have  rather  a 
horror  of  public  schools,  but  I  would  vnllingly 
saerifice  my  own  feelings,  if  I  thought  that  would 
gratify  your  brother's  » 

^*  And  you  are  only  withheld  from  doing  so  by 
a  consideration  of  the  heavy  expense?" 

"  Why  yes,  Gerard,  what  with  your  schooling, 
and  the  girls'  dress,  and  Walter's  little  allowance, 
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I  find  that  I  have  not  much  to  lay  by^  at  the  end 

of  the  year,  for  Arthur." 

"  My  schooling  must  be  a  heavy  expense.'' 
"Yea,   Teiy  heavy — at  least  seventy  pounds 

•-year,  besides  your  clothes,  and  your  pocket- 

Bioney." 

**  And  perhfl^  about  double  that  amount  might 
keep  Arthur  at  Eton  V 
"  About." 

"  Then,  mother,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  a  proposition 
to  make,  which,  I  dare  say,  will  accord  with  your 
views.  Take  me  away  finom  school,  and  devote  the 
money  thus  saved  to  Arthur.'' 

*^  I  suppose  that  you  would  like  this  well 
enough." 

^  No,  mother,  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  at  school.  I  have  many  friends  there, 
and  tiie  masters  are  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  change.  You  wrong  me,  indeed,  if 
yon  think  I  am  putting  in  one  word  for  Arthur, 
and  two  for  my  ovm  self." 

**  Very  well,  Gerard — but  I  have  made  this 
proposal,  already,  and  your  father  won*t  listen  to 
a  word  of  it" 

**  But  peihaps  he  vnll,  if  I  urge  it  myself— 
I  am  now,  you  know,  more  than  sixteen,  and  I  am 
the  head  boy  at  Doctor  Groodenough's,  though 
there  are  many  older  than  myself.    The  doctor 
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says,  that  if  I  am  not  intended  for  one  of  the  Uni- 
yersiticsy  I  know  quite  enough  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  will  tell  my  father  this,  and  promise  him  faith- 
fully that  I  will  not  he  idle  at  home.  He  has 
many  books,  in  the  libcary,  that  it  will  do  me 
much  good  to  read — ^and,  mother,  if  he  does  con- 
sent, as  I  am  almost  certain  he  will,  don't  you 
think  that  I  might  prepare  Arthur  for  Eton? 
They  say  that  the  best  masters  are  those  who  are 
only  a  few  lessons  before  their  pupils.*' 

"  Do,  Gerard,  there's  a  good  boy. — Come  nearer 
to  me,"  and  she  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  looked 
into  my  face  as  I  stood  befwre  her. — ^^  Now,  I  see 
how  much  you  are  improved. — How  tall  you  are  ! 
— and  what  a  high  forehead! — and   your  hair 
seems  to  curl  naturally.    You  always  look  much 
stouter  when  first  you  come  from  school, — perhaps 
the  air  agrees  with  you  better ;  it  is  more  bracing 
— there  is  something,  I  think,  very  relaxing  in  this 
climate.     Let  me  see  your  eyes — don't  hang  down 
your  head — why  bless  me,  they  are  swimxning  with 
tears ;   what  a  stmnge  boy  it  is,  to  be  sure ! — I 
think  that  your  eyes  are  very  handsome — ^mdeed, 
they  are  much  like  my  own;   there,  wipe  them, 
I  have  said  nothing  unkind  to  you — I  don't  know 
why  you  should  weep." 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  answer,  '^  It  is  your 
kindness  that  makes  me  weep." 

"  Well   then,"    contiiHied    my  mother,    "  y^u 
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will  tell  your  father  all  this  about  being  head 
hoy,  and  Doctor  Goodenough,  and  the  Uni- 
rengties.  You  are  very  considerate — now  just 
stoop  a  Uttle,  you  are  so  very  tall,  and  I  wish 
to  kiss  you/* 

Oh  •  how  those  *  mothers'  kisses/  thrilled 
through  my  whole  frame ! 

I  went  to  my  fkthery  and  he  granted  my  re* 
quest.     I  was  no  longer  a  school-boy. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   LOVING    HEART   AND   THE    RESTLESS    SPIRIT. 


"  Oh  I  none  bat  godi  hare  power  their  loTe  to  hide. 
Affection  bj  the  countenance  is  descried  ; 
The  light  of  hidden  fire  itself  disooyers. 
And  love,  that  is  eonoatled,  betrajs  poor  lorers." 

Maelowb. 


Hating  acquainted  my  mother  with  the  success 
of  my  embassy,  and  received  her  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments, I  set  out  again  for  the  cottage  of  the 
Moores,  and  I  had  soon  passed  their  humble 
threshold. 

It  was  the  month  of  December.  Before  a  bright 
wood  fire  sate  the  Widow  Moore,  working  with  her 
needle,  and  on  one  side  sate  Ella  in  like  manner 
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employed ;  on  the  other  Michael,  reading  alond  to 
them.  When  I  entered  they  all  three  rose  toge- 
ther, but  Ella  was  the  first  to  greet  me.  "  We 
were  expecting  yon,"  she  cried  in  a  gladsome 
Toice,  at  the  same  time  springing  forward  to  wel- 
come me. 

But  she  checked  herself  before  she  had  reached 
me,  and  stood  still  as  though  she  were  abashed  at 
her  own  boldness,  whilst  I  advanced  towards  her 
vhI  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  unable  to  restrain 
my  impulses,  I  kissed  her  delicate  cheek  and  pressed 
her  to  my  panting  bosom. 

''  Ella,  dear  Ella !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ; 
ind  Michael  too — studious  as  ever — and  Mrs. 
Moore,  how  well  you  are  looking.  Why,  Ella,  you 
are  grown  quite  a  woman,  and  you  are  prettier 
every  time  I  see  you.  What  book  is  that  Michael  ? 
ah !  poetry  ? — and  Spenser  too,  as  I  live." 

'^  A  present  from  Sir  Reginald,"  said  the  Widow 
Moore. 

"  Sh-  Reginald,  eh  ?    Sir  Reginald  ?      Is  Sir 
WiUoughby  dead  then,  Mrs.  Moore  V\ 

^  Alas !  poor  gentleman !  he  has  gone  to  his 
account ;  he  died  about  four  months  ago." 
"  We  must  all  die, — but  where's  Larry?" 
^  He  is  out  with  Sir  Reginald,  rabbiting,"  re- 
plied Ella,  '^  poor  creatures  !  I  veish,  Mr.  Doveton, 
that  you  could  persuade  Larry  to  abandon  these 
pursuits.     He  won't  believe  me,  Sir,  when  /  say 
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that  tliey  are  cme!,  but  praliape  lie  will  bebeve 

**  And  /  mshy  Ella — that  you  woold'nt  call  me 
^  Sir/  I  do  not  like  it,  I  do  not  indeed.  I  call 
yon  £!Ua  and  yon  call  me  Sir  J* 

*'  What  then  shall  I  call  you  ?"  asked  £Qa. 

**  Oerard — and  why  not  ?     Now,  don't  shake 
your  rmglets  in  that  manner,  but  call  me  Oerarti 
at  once.  You  would  not  have  me  call  you  Madam^ 
I'm  aure ;  but  I  wiUf  if  you  call  me  SirJ* 

But  here  Mrs.  Moore  interposed  ''  We  are  poor 
people,  Mr.  Doveton,  humble  cottagers,  and  you 
are  a  gentleman.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  us, 
and  have  condescended  to  visit  us  and  to  make 
companions  of  my  children ;  but  I  hope  that  they 
will  never  foi^et  themselves  so  far  as  to  think 
themselves  your  equak.  The  children  of  a  poor 
soldier's  widow  are  no  mates,  Mr.  Doveton,  for 
you." 

I  did  not  much  like  this  speech,  so  I  made  no 
answer  tp  it,  but  changing  the  subject,  I  said, 
"  Do  you  know,  EUa,  that  I  go  no  more  to  school  V 

^'  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  ! "  cried  Ella,  her  eyes 
kindling  with  joy  as  she  spoke. 

'*  And  why  are  you  glad,  EUa?'  I  asked ;  but 
the  young  maiden  made  no  answer;  her  silence 
was  a  sufficient  reply. 

I  looked  at  Ella ;  there  was  a  blush  upon  her 
cheek.    Michael  saw  it  too,  and  he  answered  for 
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iOB  sister,  ''  Because  we  shall  see  more  of  you, 
Mr.  Doveton.*' 

'^  You  are  very  kind,  Michael,  and  this  reminds 
oie  that  I  wish  to  have,  you  for  my  master.  Yes, 
tfouj  Michael ;  for  although  I  hare  been  to  school, 
I  am  nevertheless  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  I 
always  feel  this  most  acutely  when  I  am  talking 
to  you.  I  know  nothing— Hiothing  whatever  but 
a  parcel  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  I  do  not 
know  one  star  from  another,  and  I  am  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  the  commonest  laws  which  regulate 
the  goings  on  of  the  creation.  You  shall  teach 
me,  for  you  are  a  piiest  of  nature,  and  I  desire  to 
be  one  of  your  pupils.*' 

"  You  flatter  me,  Mr.  Doveton,"  returned 
Michael,  '^  for  indeed  I  know  scarcely  anything 
at  all." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  you  do — ^you  have  been  learning  all 
your  life,  and  now  you  are  fit  to  teach.  We  never 
begin  to  learn  until  we  escape  from  school;  but 
my  time  has  come  at  last,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
soon  acquire  some  better  knowledge  than  that  of 
Greek  metres  and  Latin  Syntax — ^the  petty  learn- 
ing of  the  schools.  I  am  going  to  read  now  for 
ideas  and  to  explore  the  penetralia  of  nature.'* 

"  Mr.  Doveton,"  said  the  Widow  Moore,  "  have 
you  ever  read  the  Colloqiiies  of  Erasmus  ?" 

I  thought  this  a  strange  question  to  come  from 
such  a  quarter ;  and  I  briefly  responded  *^  Never." 
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'*  I  asked  you/*  continued  Mrs.  Moore,  **  be- 
cause I  have  a  copy  of  the  book.  I  don't  know  at 
all  how  I  came  by  it,  for.it  is  in  Latin — a  Ht^ 
old  book — printed  at  Amsterdam.  It  is  never 
likely  to  be  any  use  to  us ;  but  it  is  very  much  at 
your  service,  Mr.  Doveton,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  accept  it/' — ^and  Mrs.  Moore  left  the 
room,  and  presently  returned  with  the  volume. 

'^  I  will  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  you  and 
your  family,'^  said  I,  ^*  for,  some  day,  and  that  ere 
long,  I  may  leave  you  perhaps  never  to  return." 

"  Oh !  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Doveton,"  cried 
Ella,  and  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears. 

I  sate  down  before  their  little  fire,  and  I  tarried 
there  some  time,  partaking  and  communicating 
happiness.  At  length,  I  rose  to  depart,  and  Ella 
accompanied  me  to  the  outer  door.  She  held 
something  in  her  hand ;  it  was  a  Uttle  white 
lamb's-wool  scarf,  which  she  had  knitted  with  her 
own  fingers,  and  now  she  presented  it  to  me,  say- 
ing, "  It  is  a  poor  ofifering,  Mr.  X)oveton,  but  I 
hope  that  you  will  accept  it,  and  wear  it  some- 
times, I  am  almost  afi-aid  to  say,  for  my  sdke. 
But  you  know  spoilt  children. will  presume;  and 
it  is  your  kindness  that  has  made  me  so  daring.'' 

'^  Bless  you,  Ella  1  God  bless  you,  dear  Ella! — 
and  you  made  this  on  purpose  for  me  ?  How  kind 
of  you ;  I  will  always  wear  it  when  I  go  out ;  and 
the  first  time,  Ella,  you  know,  it  must  be  tied  on 
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bjr  your  own  little  hands.  There  now,  will  you 
put  it  cm  for  mc  ?"  and  I  inclined  my  head  down- 
wards, that  she  might  do  so. 

My  lips  were  so  near  her  forehead,  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  kiss. 

**  Don't  finown,  Ella, — don't  look  angry,  for  I 
could  not  help  it, — I  could  not  indeed.  It  is  all 
your  own  fitult,  EDa,  for  beii^  so  very  pretty." 

«Mr.  Doveton " 

"Oh  !  don't  call  me  Mr.  Dovetan^  —  call  me 
Gerardy  now  just  once, — do  Ella,  there's  a  dear 
good  giri, — I  know  not  when  I  have  been  in  such 
^nrits  as  now,  but  I  shall  be  still  happier  if  you 
wiUcaUme  Gerard'* 

**  Gerardr 

"Thank  you,  Ella, — now,  good  b'ye.  I  shall 
sec  you  again  to-morrow." 

*•  Good  b'ye,  Gerard." 

And  full  of  joy  I  went  bounding  along  the  gar- 
den, and  seeing  that  the  gate  was  closed^  I  vaulted 
over  it  and  ran  up  the  hill,  which  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Meadow-bank. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  heard  a 
▼oioe  singing  some  snatches  of  a  well-known 
song,— 

"  For  'ttt  my  delight,  on  a  shining  night. 

In  the  seMon  of  the  jear — 

On  a  ahining  night,  tie  my  delight ''  — 

And  so  on,  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  these  two 
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lines,  that  they  would  admit  of,  over  and  over 
again,  and  never  advancing  any  further. 

It  was  Liawrence  Moore.  He  was  coming  down 
the  hill,  with  a  gun  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  a 
couple  of  rabbits  in  his  left  hand.  He  had  almost 
arrived  at  the  stature  of  manhood,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  handsome-looking  youth,  though  he 
lacked  much  of  the  grace  and  elegance  that  was  so 
apparent  in  Michael  and  Ella.  He  waa  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  though  he  was  little 
taller  than  myself,  he  was  of  a  much  more  vigorous 
frame,  and  of  a  much  more  manly  aspect.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance,  or  indeed  in  his 
manners,  that  was  above  his  actual  condition,  but 
he  was  doubtless  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged. 

He  was  quite  over-joyed  to  see  me ;  and,  turn- 
ing back,  he  walked  with  me  up  the  bill.  When 
our  first  salutations  were  over,  he  intreated  me  to 
accept  the  rabbits  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 
<'  For  although,"  said  be,  '^  you  did  hear  me  sing 
that  song  about  the  poacher,  I  came  by  these  fel* 
lows  fair  enough.  Sir  Reginald  gave  them  to  me 
himself,  for  I  shot  them  with  three  other  couple 
besides.     Do  you  ever  shoot,  Mr.  Doveton  V 

We  walked  on,  Larry  retracing  his  steps,  and 
conversed  on  divers  subjects,  connected  more  par- 
ticularly with  ourselves.  Larry  insisted  on  walk- 
ing the  whole  way  home  with  me,  that  he  might 
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caiTy  the  ntbbitSy  which  he  had  prevailed  on  me 
to  accept.  As  we  went^  I  well  remember  that  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  spent  my  last  holidays  in 
the  metropolisy  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.— **  And  what  sort  of  a  place/*  said  Larry, 
**  is  thi«  great  city  of  London,  after  all  V 

^  It  is  a  place/'  said  I,  ^  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  live  in,  of  his  own  free  will/' 

**  And  that's  just  what  Sir  Reginald  says/'  re- 
toned  Larry  ;  '^  but  for  all  that,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  look  at  it" 

**  And  having  looked  at  it,  1*11  answer  for  it, 
Larry,  that  you  soon  will  wish  youiBelf  at  Grass- 
bffl  again/' 

**  I  don't  quite  think  so,"  said  Larry;  "  I  have 
hved  at  Grass^hill  all  my  life.  I  am  tired  of  it. 
I  have  some  very  good  fireinds  here,  but  I  want 
to  see  more  of  the  world.  I  am  quite  sick  of 
this  out  of  the  way  jdace ;  besides,  in  such  a  smaU 
neighbourhood  one  is  known  by  every  body  in  it, 
and  I  don't  like  that — ^for  people  are  spiteful, — 
they  watch  one,  and  if  one  is*nt  a  saint,  one  gets 
the  character  of  a  devil." 

**  Ah !  Lawrence,"  said  I,  in  a  somewhat  re- 
proachful voice,  **  you  are  tired  of  your  owfi  happy 
home. 

**  No,  Mr.  Doveton,  not  that  exactly;  but  I  want 
to  see  a  httle  beyond  it — ^And  you  don't  think 
that  I  shall  Uke  London?    WeU,  to  be  sure,  Fm 
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not  much  likely  to  try  it, — but  tell  me,  Sir,  are  the 
play-houses  there  such  rery  fine  places,  as  they  say 
they  be  ? 

I  replied  to  this  question,  which  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  other  interrogatories^  all  relating  to 
the  one  subject,  which  seemed  to  engross  Larry 
Moore^s  mind — the  great  metropolis^  London. 
My  answers  were,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  re- 
commendatory. Larry,  however,  scarcely  seemed 
to  believe  me,  and  every  now  and  then  a  sceptical 
smile  betrayed  the  Uttle  faith  that.he  placed  in  my 
representations.  I  thought  that  he  was  much  al- 
tered, and  that  the  alteration  was  much  for  the 
worse.  He  did  not  speak  so  affectionately^  as  he 
was  once  wont  to  do,  of  his  mother,  or  Michael 
and  Ella.  A  spirit  of  discontent,  and  sometimes 
even  of  bitterness,  pervaded  all  that  he  said.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  very  restless  and  unsatis- 
fied with  his  condition.  Strange  desires  seemed 
to  have  entered  into  his  heart,  and — he  was  no 
longer  a  bay. 

But  all  these  unfiivourable  manifestations  were 
rendered  less  repulsive  by  a  certain  under-current 
of  melancholy,  which  seemed  to  permeate  aU  his 
reflections.  I  could  not  account  for  this  appear- 
ance. It  was  strange  that  such  a  bUthe  spirit 
as  Larry  Moore*s  should  have  any  intercourse  with 
sorrow. 

We  parted    by  the  garden-gate^  beside    my 
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&ther's  house.  It  was  then  almost  dark^  for  it  was 
mid-wiiiter^  and  when  I  entered  there  were  Ughts 
in  the  dining-room^  in  preparation  for  our  principal 
meal.  That  night,  after  I  had  retired  to  my 
chamber,  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  book, 
with  which  Mrs.  Moore  had  presented  me.  I 
have  said  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  ^rasmi 
CoUoquia,  a  book  containing  much  wisdom.  The 
first  dial(^e  I  read, — I  well  remember  which  it 
was,  though  for  certam  reasons  I  will  not  here  al- 
lude to  it, — ^made  a  great,  and  I  trust  that  here- 
after I  shall  be  able  to  add,  2l  permanent  impression 
upon  my  mind.  I  was  much  delighted  with  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  read  &r  into  the  night. 
At  length  my  eye-lids  felt  heavy,  and  resolving  to 
put  the  volume  aside,  I  turned  over  its  leaves, 
hastily  glancing  at  their  contents,  that  I  might  see 
what  promise  of  amusement  they  held  out  for  the 
following  day.  In  about  the  centre  of  the  book 
there. were  two  leaves  fastened  together,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  by  a  waifer; — I  separated  them, 
and  excessive  was  my  astonishment  at « finding 
a  fifty  pound  bank-note  nestling  snugly  between 
the  pages. 

I  As  soon  as  the  first  extremity  of  my  surprise  had 
subsided,  I  lodged  the  note  in  my  writing-desk, 
and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  book,  thinking  that 
perhaps  I  might  find  some  clue  whereby  to  unravel 
this  strange  mystery.    There  was  no  name  in  the 
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volume,  bat  there  was  an  engraying  of  a  coat^ 
of^ums  pasted  inside  the  cover,  with  an  old 
Saxon  motto,  and  the  initials  E.  A.*  **  And  this 
is  all/'  said  I ; — '^  but  what  does  it  matter  ?  If  there 
be  one  weakness  more  pitiful  than  another,  it  is 
curiosity.  I  h^ve  nothing  to  do  with  this; — Mrs. 
Moore  is  fifty  pounds  richer  than  she  was  in  the 
morning,  and  I — I  am  none  the  poorer."  And 
thus  soliloquizing,  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow, 
and  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep. 

Did  I  dream  ?  Yes :  I  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Moore 
was  a  queen,  and  Ella  a  princess,  and  that  I  was 
a  great  general,  and  Ella's  affianced  husband. 
"  Dreams,"  quoth  old  Owen  Feltham,  "  are  not- 
able means  of  discovering  our  own  inclinations."— 
How  very  often  have  I  dreamed  that  Ella  Moore 
was  my  wife !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


THE   BEREAVBMBNT. 


Where  art  thou,  mj  heloved  son  ! — 
Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  7 
Oh !  find  me  prosperous,  or  undone ! 
Or,  if  the  grmre  he  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same* 
That  I  may  rest,  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  my  name  t" 

WonnswoRTH. 


Ok  the  following  mornings  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
I  started  for  the  Widow  Moore's  cottage,  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  extraordinary  discovery  I  had 
made,  and  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the  results  of 
that  discovery.  There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  in  the  night,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country 
was  desolate  and  cheerless.  I  think  that  there  is 
very  httle  in  winter  to  compensate  for  the  absence 
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of  Bummer.  Ice  and  snow  are  but  poor  aabfittitiites 
for  running  brooks  and  green  fields;  and  a  sea- 
coal-fire  plays  but  a  sorry  part  as  vice-regent  of 
the  sun. 

I  had  no  sooner  passed  the  threshold  of  the  cot- 
tage^  than  I  became  conscious  that  som^  heavy 
calamity  had  lately  befallen  its  inmates ;  for  there 
was  '^  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth/'  and  all 
things  appeared  to  be  in  confusion.  Michael  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said  to 
me,  "  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Doveton,  come  in  here, 
or  my  poor  mother  will  die !" 

I  entered  the  room. — ^There  sate  Mrs.  Moore  in 
her  old  arm-chair, — not,  as  she  was  wont  to  sit, 
erectly,  but  in  a  position  which  might  have  made 
one  think  that  she  had  fallen  there  in  a  fit.  She 
was  leaning  backwards,  vnth  upturned  face  and 
clenched  hands,  utterly  motionless.  Her  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  her  long  grey  hair  fell  in  masses  over 
her  shoulders.  It  was  altogether  a  heart-rending 
sight  Ella  sate  upon  the  ground,  at  her  mother's 
feet,  her  face  hidden  in  the  lap,  and  her  beautiful 
yellow  hair  veiling  the  knees,  of  the  old  woman.  I 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  picture  of  desolation, 
and  a  great  fear  took  possession  of  my  young 
heart. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  heard  Ella  sobbing, 
but  I  thought  that  her  mother  v^as  dead.  The  old 
woman  gave  no  sign  of  life.    She  did  not  move, 
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nor  did  she  utter  a  sound.  My  heart  stood  still; 
as  I  approached  the  spot  where  the  widow-woman 
sate,  statae-Iike,  with  her  daughter  clinging  to  her 


I  stood  beside  her  chair,  and  -I  saw  her  move. 
Her  whole  frame  seemed  to  he  wrenched  with  an 
^ony,  and  the  poor  creature  groaned  aloud.  I 
never  saw  such  a  hopeless  expression  as  there  was 
upon  her  face  at  that  moment.  There  was  not 
a  tear  in  her  eyes,  but  the  orbs  seemed  to  be  un- 
naturally distended,  and  they  wore  that  glazed, 
and  appearance  which  telleth  the  history  of  a  sor- 
row **  too  deep  for  tears." 

I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  I  heard  her  mutter 
"  My  son  ! — ^my  Lawrence  ! — and  why  have  you 
left  me  ? — Gone,  gone  !  and  perhaps  for  ever ! — 
My  poor  boy ! — ^my  own,  and  my  only  one !"  and 
then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  were  still ; 
and  I  thought  that  she  had  lapsed  into  insen- 
sibility. 

In  the  meantime,  Michael  had  seated  himself 
on  the  ground  beside  Ella,  and  taking  one  of  her 
bands  into  his  own,  he  was  endeavouring,  as  I 
thou^t,  to  strengthen  his  sister,  by  making  her 
feel  the  presence  of  his  help  in  this  hour  of  tribu- 
lation. And,  indeed,  when  trouble  comes  upon  us, 
there  is  exceeding  comfort  in  knowing  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  world. 
Michael  nestled  beside  his  sister,  but  Ella  did 
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not  lift  up  her  head.    They  all  eeemed  paralyxed 

with  sorrow;  and  I-^qute  a  boy  as  I  was 

scarcely  knew  how  to  act  in  this  extremity.  A 
vague  conjecture  entered  into  my  mind^  that 
thing  horrible  had  befallen  Lawrence^  for  he 
absent ;  and  the  few  scattered  words  which  I  had 
caught  from  his  mother's  murmurings,  seemed  to 
allude  darkly  to  him,  and  I  thought  that  the  boy 
was  dead. 

At  length,  I  found  words  to  articulate  *^  Michael, 
in  God*s  name,  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this !'' 

I  had  no  sooner  uttered  this  sentence,  than  Ella 
started  up  from  her  lowly  posture,  and  shaking 
back  her  disordered  hair,  she  turned  her  face  to- 
wards me,  and,  in  hurried  accents,  exclaimed, ''  It 
is  he — I  knew  it^— I  knew  that  it  was  Gerard's 
voice." 

The  young  maiden  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
sudden  access  of  strength.  My  presence  inspired 
her  with  fresh  enei^es.  She  no  longer  abandoned 
heiself  to  the  indolence  of  despair,  but  she  felt  full 
of  hope  and  courage,  and  strong  to  act,  whilst  I 
was  beside  her.  This  gentle,  yielding  creature,  of 
fifteen,  who  but  a  mon^ent  before  had  cowered  at 
the  feet  of  her  mother,  utterly  given  up  to  fear  and 
sorrow,  and  sobbing  with  all  the  weakness  of  a 
child,  now  stood  beside  me,  with  undimmed  eyes 
and  calm  aspect,  firm,  resolute,  and  ready  to  act. 
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Aad  I  bad  wrought  tiiis  change  iip<m  her;  for  dhe 
pat  her  &ith  in  me — and  she  loved  me. 

Ella  dung  to  me^  bat  not  as  one  that  was  heip- 
kn,  bat  as  o&e  that  was  ready  to  co-operate  with 
ne. — **  I  will  tell  you,  Gerard/'  thus  was  it  that 
Ae  rephed  in  a  cahn  clear  voice  to  the  question 
that  I  had  put  to  Michael :  **  I  will  tell  you  ^vhat 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Lawrence  has  fled 
bom  us — I  know  not  why,  but  he  has  gone,  and  I 
fear,  not  to  letam.  He  stole-  out  last  night  after 
we  had  all  gone  to  rest,  and  whither  he  has  gone, 
aoae  of  us  can  detennine.'' 

^  Be  sure,  Ella,"  said  I,  ''  that  he  will  come 
Wk  again/' — but  my  heart  misgave  me  sadly; 
tor  I  thought  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  I  felt  not  the  assurance 
that  I  pronounced. 

^  No,  Oerard,  that  hope  is  vain,"  returned  Ella, 
**  he  has  gone  for  ever,  not  for  a  day,  or  a  week — 
he  has  taken  his  clothes  with  him,  and  all  the 
Htde  money  he  possessed.  Nor  is  this  all, — ^that 
note,  G^eraid,  tells  us  too  plainly  what  we  are  to 
expect," — and  Ella  Moore  pointed  to  an  open 
letter,  which  lay  at  her  mother's  feet  on  the 
ground. 

I  took  up  the  note  and  I  read  —  ^  Mother 
dear,  good  bye.  I  am  off  to  seek  my  fortune ;  I 
hardly  know  where  myself,  nor  can  I  tell  you  for 
fear  that  you  should  attempt  to  bring  me  back 
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again,  which  I  do  not  wish — ^bnt  wherever  I  am, 
be  sure  that  I  am  safe.  Perhaps  I  may  rise,  per- 
haps I  may  (all,  but  anything  is  better  than  never 
changing.  Foiget  that  I  was  ever  bom.  Vou 
have  Michael  and  Ella  still, — ^they  are  better  in 
every  way  than  I  am.  (rood  bye,  dear  mother. 
It  is  no  use  trying  to  find  me.  Before  you  wake, 
I  shall  be  many  miles  away  irom  you.  Good  bye^ 
Ella,  good  bye  Michael,  and  be  very  kind  to  your 

mother." ^This  letter  was  indeed  convincing  ; 

and  Lawrence  Moore  had  left  his  little  homestead 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  strange  places. 

"You  are  right,  Ella,"  said  I,  "it  is  all  too 
true ;  he  has  gone.  But  what  can  we  do  for  your 
mother? — poor  soul,  it  has  been  a  sad  blowtoher!" 

"  Oh  !  Gerard,  I  can  do  any  thing  now — any 
thing,  indeed  I  can  —  shall  I  speak  to  her? 
Michael,  dear  Michael,  but  where  are  you  going, 
my  brother?" 

"  I  am  going  for  a  doctor,  Ella;— don't  you 
think  that  it  is  wisest,  Mr.  Doveton ;  I  could  not 
go  before  you  came,  but  now,'* — and  in  a  moment, 
I  saw  him  running  bare-headed  through  the  snow. 

Ella  drew  more  closely  to  my  side,  and  looked 
up  into  my  face  so  fondly,  that  for  a  moment  I 
utterly  forgot  every  other  object  in  the  world 
beside  her.  She  seemed  to  place  such  entire  con- 
fidence in  my  superior  wisdom,  that  seeing  me 
near  her,  she  almost  ceased  to  fear  for  the  safety 
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of  her  poor  mother.  If  a  god  had  come  to  her 
assistance,  she  could  not  have  felt  more  secure 
than  she  did  at  this  moment^  in  my  presence; 
whilst  ly  conscious  of  my  impotence,  was  in  a 
most  painful  state  of  perplexity,  for  I  had  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  course  it  behoved  me  to 
follow. 

AB  this  time — and  yet  it  was  not  long,  for  that 
which  takes  hours  to  describe,  may  be  done  in  a 
few  minutes — all  this  time,  Mrs.  Moore  was  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
her  hands  clenched,  motionless  as  though  she  were 
a  corpse.  Ella  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at 
Mrs.  Moore,  but  we  neither  of  us  knew  how 
to  act. 

But  presently,  not  liking  to  be  quite  inactive, 
I  went  up  to  the  afflicted  widow-woman,  and 
taking  one  of  her  clenched  hands,  I  said,  ''  Mrs. 
Moore,  are  you  bett^  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes,  saying  sharply,  "  Who 
speaks  to  me  ?"  like  one,  whom  a  harsh  voice 
wakens  out  of  a  pleasant  dream ;  and  Ella  replied, 
"  It  is  Gerard — Mr.  Doveton — dear  mother.'* 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  me,  and  said,  ''  Mr. 
Doveton,  have  you  brought  back  my  boy  I  They 
have  taken  him  from  me,  they  have  taken  my 
Lawrence — what  shall  I  do  without  him  ?  How 
can  1  live  ? — Is  there  no  way  to  find  him,  Mr. 
Doveton?  —  Yes,   there    is"    and    she    pointed 
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towards  the  window. — *^  Yes,  there  is,  for  the 
snow  has  iiedlen,  and  we  might  track  him ;  I  think, 
Mr.  Doveton,  that  I  should  know  his  foot-marks 
among  a  thousand/' — And  she  would  have  arisen 
from  her  seat,  but  I  withheld,  saying,  ''  It  is  vain." 
^  And  why  is  it  vain  ?  Oh !  you  know  not, 
Mr.  Doveton,  what  strange  powers  of  vision  a 
mother  has  to  track  the  foot-prints  of  her  son." — 
But  seeing  that  I  still  shook  my  head,  and  that 
the  tears  streamed  down  my  £BX*e,  she  repeated — 
''  But  why  is  it  vain  ?  you  would  not  mock  me, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Alas  !  *'  I  answered,  ''  because  Larry  departed 
before  the  snow  fell,  Mrs.  Moore." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  this,  Mr.  Doveton  ? 
Perhaps  you  saw  him  depart-— oh  !  why  did  you 
not  stop  him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  I  saw  him  not  depart,^ — 
but  mine  were  the  first  footsteps,  which  broke  the 
sur&ce  of  the  snow." 

**  Thai,  there  is  no  hope — ^none  whatever,  and  I 
am  left  childless  in  the  world." 
"ChiHless?" 

*^  Yes,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  is  scmiething 
about  it  in  the  scripture. — '  He  was  the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.'  Is  it  not 
thus  ?" — and  she  appeared  to  wander  again.  The 
extremity  of  her  affliction  had  made  her  wild. 
"  Mrs.  Moore,"  said  I,  '^  you  forget  altc^tber. 
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there  not  Michael  and  Ella  remaining  to  you, 
ai^  will  they  not  be  to  yon  a  Tery  present  help  in 
this  hour  of  trouble  ?" 

"Ah!    Michael    and  Ella,    say  you?— why 
yes," — and  the  afflicted  woman  appeared  suddenly 
to  lecoUect  herself, — "  to  be  sure  there  is  Michael 
and  there  is  Ella, — ^but  you  know,  that  the  lost 
one  was  my  first-boni,  and,  indeed,  until  this  hour, 
I  knew  not  how  dearly  I  loved  him.    This  is  in- 
deed a  heavy  visitation,  Mr.  Doveton,  and,  I  may 
say,  that  it  has  almost  killed  me.     But  tell  me, 
have  I  been  raving  much — ^have  I  said  any  strange 
things?*' 

^  I  have  heard  you  say  nothing,"  I  replied, 
**  unless  it  was  to  call  upon  your  son." 

"  Well^  and  you  were  quite  sure  that  there  were 
no  foot-prints  in  the  snow." 

^  Quite, — both  the  lane  and  the  garden,  when 
I  came  hither,  showed  one  untrodden  surface  of 
snow." 

^  And  where  do  you  think  that  he  has  gone." 

«  To  Loodcwu" 

^  To  London!"  exclaimed  Ella,  now  breaking  in 
for  the  first  time  upon  our  dial<^ue — ''  and  may 
we  not  foUow  him  thither — Michael  and  I  ?  why 
should  we  not  set  out  to  redeem  our  lost  bro- 
ther?*' 

**  Alas !  EUa,"  I  replied,  ''  you  know  not  what 
a  place  this  London  is; — ^you  have  never  seen  its 
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thousand  streets,  its  teeming  thorougfa&res,  its  ob- 
scure haunts,  its  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
worse  than  Babylonish  capitid.  We  might  explore 
it  for  many  yean,  and  gain  no  tidings  of  the  lost 
one." 

"  True,"  said  the  Widow  Moore,  "  too  true — 
you  have  been  to  London.  But  spite  of  this, 
something  must  be  done.  I  am  calmer  now,  Mr. 
Doveton,  and  I  can  reason  with  you; — sit  down 
beside  me  and  let  us  talk  over  this  matter.  You 
once  saved  the  Ufe  of  my  son  by  your  courage, 
perhaps  you  may  do  so  again  by  your  wisdom." 

The  wisdom  of  one,  who  has  numbered  scarce 
seventeen  years  is  not  much ;  but  Ella  seemed  to 
think  otherwise,  for,  seconding  her  mother's  request 
with  an  earnest  voice,  and  looking  beseechingly 
into  my  (eice,  she  said  to  me,  ^  Oh  !  yes,  you  are 
much  wiser  than  we  are ;  so  tell  my  mother  what  to 
do, — sit  down  as  she  asks  you,  and  advise  her." 

Had  I  offered  any  advice  at  that  moment,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  —  to  submit.  Firstly, 
because  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  the  smallest 
chance  in  the  world,  of  our  being  able  to  trace 
the  fugitive;  and  secondly,  because  I  did  not 
sympathize  very  deeply  in  the  emotions  of  the 
bereaved  mother.  Had  she  lost  either  Ella  or 
Michael,  I  should  have  felt  much  more  keenly 
for  her  situation ;  but,  as  it  was,  though  I  pitied 
her  distress,  I  did  not  much  grieve  for  the  cause 
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of  iL  Lawrence  Moore,  by  thoB  deserting  his 
kindled,  had  proved  himself  nnworthy  of  their 
love. 

Such  is  a  stem  view  of  the  case ;  and  a  mother 
looks  with  milder  eyes  on  the  offences  of  a  beloved 
MO.  Indeed  Mrs.  Moore  never  nttered  <Hie  single 
accent  of  reproach.  In  the  agony  of  her  bereave- 
ment, she  overlooked  the  unkindness  of  him  who 
had  deserted  her.  She  thought  not  at  that  mo- 
ment (^  the  cruel  wnmg  she  had  sustained  at  his 
hands — she  thought  not  of  his  ingratitude,  of  his 
hardheartedness— of  the  utter  want  of  feeling  he 
had  manifested  in  thus  quitting  his  home  without 
the  parting  embraces  of  his  &mily.  Though  the 
arrow  rankled  in  her  heart,  she  waxed  not  angry 
with  him  who  had  discharged  it.  Oh!  indeed 
a  mother's  love,  like  charity,  "  endureth  all 
things." 

Despair  is  not  always  idle — ^we  often  continue 
to  act  long  after  we  have  ceased  to  hope ;  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  though  her  heart  misgave  her  that 
all  attempts  at  tracing  her  son  would  be  fruitles:«, 
still  determined  to  seek  him.     In  this  extremity 
she  soggested  many  expedients,  each  succeeding 
one  more  vain  than  its  forerunner,  until,  in  the 
utter  absence  of  all  reasonable  hopes,  she  became 
quite  childish  in  her  suggestions.     To  write  to 
London,  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper, 
to  [dacard  hand-bills,  to  offer  a  rewaid,  to  apply 
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to  the  magistrate  for  a  warranty  to  charge  him 
with  some  ofTencey  to  go  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  district^  thinking  that  Larry  might 
have  enlisted  for  a  soldier — to  search  all  the 
neighbouring  seaport  towns,  with  the  chance  that 
he  might  have  turned  sailor — ^all  these  schemes 
were  devised  one  after  another,  and  abandoned  as 
quickly  as  they  were  devised. 

At  length  Mrs.  Moore  asked  me  if  I  had  heard 
any  thing  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  vdio 
had  lately  visited  the  neighbourhood.  '^  For," 
said  she,  *^  I  have  heard  Larry  speak  of  them,  and 
he  has  visited  them  in  Merry-vale,  more  than 
once.  Perhaps, — ^yet  how  idle  are  all  these  fencies, 
— he  may  have  joined  the  company  of  actors." 

'*  They  were  horsemanship  people,"  said  Ella. 

''  Then,  be  sure  that  he  has  joined  them,"  cried 
the  Widow  Moore,  "  for  gi'eat  was  his  love  of 
horses." 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  vagrant  propensities  of 
the  lost  one — ^his  love  of  hberty,  and  his  delight  in 
horsemanship,  I  did  not  think  it  by  any  means 
improbable  that  he  had  joined  the  company  of 
equestrians.  The|[e  is  something  free,  jovial,  and 
reckless,  in  the  Ufe  of  a  strolling  player ;  and  I 
thought  that  to  a  mind,  hke  Larry  Moore's,  not 
over-burthened  with  refinement,  hating  nothing  so 
much  as  restraint,  and  loving  nothing*  so  well  as 
excitement,  such  a  life  must  be  peculiarly  at- 
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tractive.  Moreover,  he  had  confessed  tlie  pre- 
dilection; and  there  was  another  circumstance, 
only  known  to  myself,  which  served  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  I  had  formed. 

Ella  read  my  feelings  in  the  expression  of  my 
cojmtenance.  ^*  Ah  !  *'  she  said,  '*  you  think  with 
me,  that  he  has  joined  the  company  of  players/' 

"  Then  we  shall  find  him,"  cried  the  Widow 
Moore — ^  we  shall  find  him," — and  a  ray  of  hope 
illuminated  her  pale  &ce  with  a  sudden  expression 
of  joy. — **  But,  Mr.  Doveton,  do  you  know  aught 
about  them  ?  Tell  me — quick — speak,  I  beseech 
you." 

•^They  left  Merry-vale  yesterday,"  said  I, — 
^  I  saw  them  preparing  to  depart." 

*'  Then  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven," 
cried  the  widow  woman,  with  impassioned  ean- 
nestness,  **  my  son  has  joined  the  company  of 
stioUerB." 

This  hope,  which  in  Mrs.  Moore's  mind  was 
almost  tantamount  to  an  entire  conviction,  gene* 
nted  a  more  serene  state  of  feeling ;  and  the  poor 
wonmn^s  conversation  now  exhibited  all  that 
strong  sense,  for  which  it  was  so  remarkable. 
We  now  consulted  together,  with  entire  calmness, 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  towards  the 
itcovery  of  her  lost  son.  Ella  listening  all  the 
while,  with  breathless  attention,  to  the  words  which 
proceeded  firom  her  mouth. 

l2 
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We  had  not  communed  long,  before  suddenly 
interrupting  Mrs.  Moore,  I  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go 
forth  myself,  and  seek  him  among  the  players." 

"  Oh  !  kind,  good,  generous  !  "  exclaimed 
Ella,  starting  suddenly  up  from  the  low  stool  on 
which  she  had  been  sitting, — "  Oh  !  mother,  wh$it 
should  we  do  without  Gerard? — Has  he  not  been 
a  father  to  us  all?" 

"Mr.  Doveton,"  said  the  Widow  Moore,  her 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion, — "  the  child,  indeed, 
has  spoken  the  truth ;  you  have  been  a  father  to 
us  aU-^But  yet.  Sir,  you  cannot  seek  my  boy ;  for 
you  know  not  whither  the  players  have  taken  him.'* 

"  But  I  can  learn — Hark  you,  Mrs.  Moore,  I 
will  run  with  all  speed  to  Merry-vale,  and  there  I 
shall  soon  learn  the  course  that  the  players  hare 
taken.  Then  I  will  hire  a  horse  and  follow  them. 
I  am  off — Good  b'ye,  Ella  dear,  God  bless  you  till 
we  meet  again," 

"  Stay,  Gerard ;  you  go  not  yet,"  cried  Ella, 
laying  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder—"  you  must 
not  go  forth  htmgry,  or  you  will  faint  by  the  way- 
side. Humble  is  our  fare,  Gerard — ^but  we  have 
milk  and  bread  in  abundance.  You  have  not  yet 
broken  your  feat — you  must  want  food — ^now  sit 
down  by  the  fire,  Gerard,  and  I  will  boil  you  a 
basin  of  milk.  You  will  not^-oh !  proud,  proud — " 
and  Ella's  blue  eyes  ghstened  with  tears,  which 
she  in  vain  struggled  to  suppress. 
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«  I  am  not  proud,  Ella/'  I  replied,  taking  the 
young  maiden  by  the  hand,  **  but  time  presses ; 
I  must  not  loiter,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  to  bring 
back  vour  brother.  You  know  that  I  have  often 
eaten  bread  and  drank  milk,  that  you  have  given 
me,  Ella." 

''And  is  that  all,"  exclaimed  Ella,  a  smile 
breaking  through  her  tears — "  oh  !  then  you  must 
wait ;  for  no  time  was  ever  yet  gained  by  starting 
weak  and  exhausted  upon  a  journey." 

**  There  is  wisdom  in  what  Ella  says,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Moore ;  and  hearing  this,  Ella  looked  tri- 
umphantly into  my  face,  and  taking  my  hat  out  of 
my  hand,  she  went  to  a  cup-board,  and  produced 
her  little  offering,  and  the  milk  was  soon  seething 
upon  the  fire. 

Whilst  Ella  was  prepaiing  my  repast,  Mrs. 
Moore  and  I  continued  to  converse  together.  The 
first  gloss,  as  it  were,  of  the  new-bom  hope,  which 
80  lately  had  entered  her  mind,  with  a  strength  in 
proportion  to  its  suddenness,  seemed  now  to  have 
passed  away;  and  she  began  to  consider  the  course 
to  be  adopted,  in  the  event  of  this  solitary  hope 
proving  itself  to  be  a  vain  delusion.  To  some  plan 
or  other  that  I  suggested,  Mrs.  Moore  replied,"  that 
it  was  good,  but .  that  the  adoption  of  it  would 
require  the  outlay  of  more  money  than  she  pos- 
sessed in  the*  world." 

'  Upon  this  hint,  I  spake.' — I  had  come  to  the 
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cottage  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  Mrs* 
Moore  in  possession  of  the  fifty  pounds,  that  I  had 
•found  in  her  book ;  but  the  sad  scene,  that  I  had 
witnessed,  had  caused  me  to  forget  the  prime 
object  of  my  visit.  Now,  however,  it  flashed 
across  my  mind,  and  I  thought  that  this  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  widow  with 
my  discovery. 

So  I  said,  producing  the  money  as  I  spoke, 
"  Mrs.  Moore,  you  are  richer  than  you  imagine 
yourself,  by  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  pounds." 

Ella  suspended  her  operations,  and  looked  up 
wonderingly  into  my  &ce,  whilst  Mrs.  Moore  said, 
"  Richer  by  what,  Sir?  I  am  poorer  than  I  was 
by  a  son." 

I  put  the  note  into  the  widow-woman's  hand, 
and  I  said,  ^'  This  is  yours,  Mrs.  Moore — I  found 
it  in  the  Erasmus  that  you  gave  me«" 

The  poor  woman  started  in  her  seat,  and  with  a 
sort  of  convulsive  movement  grasped  tke  arms  of 
her  chair  with  either  hand,  whilst  sh.e  uttered  in  a 
choaking  voice,  the  one  word  *'  Nonsense,"  and 
the  note  fell  crumpled  to  the  groimd. 

But  Ella  was  otherwise  moved ;  she  looked  at 
me  with  an  expff^ssioti  of  fondness,  and  said, 
"  Now,  indeed,  I  know,  Gerard,  that  this  is  only 
your  deUcate  manner  of  presenting  us  with  the 
money.  You  wish  to  give — I  see  through  it  all — 
and  not  be  known  as  the  giver." 
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"Nay,  Ella,  as  I  live,  this  money  was  never 
mine — I  never  possessed  so  large  a  sum  in  my 
life.  I  found  it  in  your  mother's  book,  and  now  it 
is  legitimately  hers." 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered 
her  serenity — or,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued  her 
emotions,  now  said  to  me — "  It  is  a  strange*  busi- 
ness, truly,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  account 
for  it — Indeed,  I  do  not  very  well  know  how  the 
book  came  into  my  possession — I  think  it  probable 
that  the  note  had  been  placed  there  as  a  mark  by 
some     absent-minded    individual  —  some     wool- 
gathering student  or  other,  and  forgotten.     I  have 
known  a  case  very  much  resembling  the  present 
one,  where  the  sum  was  considerably  larger,  and 
the  discovery  made  at  an  auction.     It  is  certainly 
a  strange  circumstance ;  but  I  ought  to  be  thank- 
fiil,  nevertheless,  and  hail  the  money  as  a  present 
from  God" — and  thus   endeavouring    to  explain 
away  this    mystery,    after  as    common-place   a 
fashion  as  possible,  she  folded  up  the  long-hidden 
note,  and  deposited  it  in  an  old  writing-desk. 

She  had  no  sooner  resumed  her  seat  than 
Michael  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
apothecary.  Both  were  astonished  and  indeed 
delighted — for  the  man  of  medicine  was  indeed  a 
good  Samaritan,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of 
the  widow-woman,  though  he  had  lost  a  patient 
thereby.     "  Ah !    Doctor,"  said  I,  "  for  the  sick  at 
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heart    there    is    no    medicine    so    sovereign 
Hope,' 

**  Hope/'  cried  Michael,  ahnost  breathless  with 
eagerness, — "  hope — is  there  really  hope?" 

"  Yes,  Michael — yes,  doctor," — replied  EUa,  in 
hurried  accents;  for  the  tide  of  gratitude  was 
strong  within  her,  and  no  rapidity  of  utterance 
could  keep  pace  with  the  rush  of.  her  feelings. 
'^  There  is  hope,  and  whence  comes  it,  do  you 
think  ? — Gerard  is  going  forth  himself  in  search  of 
our  poor  brother.  Michael,  why  don't  you  thank 
him? — ^You  are  silent,  when  you  ought  to  be 
praising  him.— Look  at  the  snow  there,  it  is  ankle 
deep,  yet  he  cares  nothing  about  it.  Oh !  indeed, 
it  is  very  kind.  No  one  else  would  have  done 
this  for  us — ^no  one  else  is  so  generous  as  this." 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  EHa  turned  her 
face  towards  the  fire ; — hers  viras  the  eloquence  of 
genuine  gratitude, — she  could  not  resti-ain  herself, 
— her  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  and  in  this  uncon- 
trolled flow  of  words  the  magnitude  of  her  feelings 
had  foimd  a  vent.  Yet  when  she  had  done  speak- 
ing she  blushed,  and  trembled,  and  looked  at  me, 
and  that  look  seemed  to  say  plainly,  "Have  I 
spoken  too  freely  in  your  presence  ?  Oh  !  Gerard, 
forgive  me  if  I  have." 

She  put  into  my  hand  a  basin  of  milk,  and  then 
seated  herself  beside  me.  In  the  meantime  the 
apothecary  had  been  conversing  with  Mrs.  Moore, 
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and  from  her  he  had  learned  my  proposed  plan  of 
action.  He  approved  of  it.  Michael  offered  to 
accompany  me,  but  I  desired  him  to  remain  at 
home  with  his  mother.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
this,  and  at  once  complied  with  my  request. 
"  Twill  be  a  time  of  anguish  with  us,  until  you  re- 
turn,'" said  the  Widow  Moore. 

I  started  up,  and  was  preparing  to  depart  on 
foot,  when  the  apothecary  offered  me  his  horse  to 
expedite  my  journey  to  Merry-vale. — "Take  the 
bttst,  and  leave  him  at  the  Globe,"  said  he ;  "for 
there  you  may  hire  as  good  a  hack  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  county." 

"Thank  you, — ^thank  you,  Doctor, — ^now  God 
be  with  you  all,  and  sustain  your  souls  in  serenity 
and  hope." 


l6 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THB   ADYENTXJRE   OF  THB   DIVER. 


«( 


Are  there  Dot»  Featus,'ere. there  not  dear  Michd, 
Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  direr  ? 
One  when,  a  be^^,  he  prepares  to  plunge. 
One  when,  a  prince,  he  riees  with  the  peart — 
Featoe  I  plunge !" 

Browning's  ParaeeUus. 


I  MOUKTED  the  Doctor's  horse  and  rode  off  through 
the  snow  to  Merry-vale.  I  proceeded  straight  to 
the  Globe  Inn,  where  I  not  only  hired  a  hack,  but 
learned  the  route  of  the  players.  They  had  taken 
the  road  to  London.  I  followed  them,  not  so  ra- 
pidly as  I  could  have  wished,  for  the  snow  retarded 
my  progress,  but  I  was  somewhat  consoled  for  this 
delay  by  the  reflection  that  a  similar  obstruction 
must  have  impeded  the  advance  of  the  players. 
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I  tbonghty  as  I  went,  that  I  could  track  them  in 
the  soow,  for  I  imagined  that  I  8aw  the  hoof-prints 
of  an  equestrian  cavalcade.  Nor  was  I  mistaken: 
before  twelve  o'clock,  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Merry-vale,  I  overtook  the  player-troop  with  their 
ba^age. 

There  was  a  string  of  some  six  or  seven  mounted 
actors,  with  the  same  number  of  led  horses.     Per- 
haps their '  complete  stud  consisted  of  about  a 
ioaen  showy  steeds,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  white,  besides  a  couple  of  Uttle  dwarf  ponies, 
md  a  tame  Zebra, — the  three  latter  animals  trot- 
ting along  very  quietly  by  themselves.     In  addi- 
tioQ  to  this  troop  of  hght  horse,  there  was  the 
baggage,  rightly  called  by  the  Romans  impedi* 
men/o,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  yellow-painted  van, 
with  chimnies,  and  a  door  to  the  rearward — alto* 
gether  a  very  cumbrous  looking  vehicle  drawn  by 
two  poor,  unseemly  horses,  who  had  spent  the 
best  days  of  their  beauty  and  strengtli  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  sight-seeing  public.     The  horsemen 
were  for  the  most  part  as  shabby-looking  tatterde- 
maUons  as  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  a  few  moment^ 
sufficed  to  assure  me  that  Larry  was  not  one  of 
tfaem.    A  set  of  strolling  actors,  out  o^uniformj  cut 
a  very  %oxrj  figure  at  all  times ;  but  th^e  fellows 
looked    particularly   unsightly,   for  the  weather 
being  bitterly  cold,  some  h&d  thrown  horse-cloths 
over  their  shoulders  to  keep  them  warm,  some 
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blankets,  or  pieces  of  old  drugget,  whilst  one  had 
applied  to  that  purpose  a  tawdry  theatrical  cloak^ 
and  another  a  fragment  of  a  green  curtain.  Add 
to  this  their  unwashed  and  unshaven  faces,  with 
the  remains  of  sonie  two-days'-old  paint  still  cling- 
ing to  their  cheeks,  emaciated  by  habitual  dissip>a- 
tion, — their  frost  bitten  red  noses,  and  their  black- 
bowled  pipes  protruding  from  their  lips,  and  you 
will  see  before  you  a  company  of  men,  which 
scarcely  a  mother  in  Christendom  would  desire  her 
first-bom  to  join. 

I  accosted  the  last  horseman  of  the  cavalcade. 
— *'My  friend,"  said  I,  "have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  whether  there  is  one  Mbore  in  your  com- 
pany r' 

The  fellow  thus  addressed  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
turn  round  his  head  that  he  might  answer  me ;  but 
instead  of  this  he  placed  a.hand  upon  the  pimimel  of 
his  saddle,  and  in  a  moment — by  what  dexterity  of 
movement  he  accomplished  this  feat  I  cannot  tell 
— he  was  sitting  with  his  face  towards  the  tail  of 
his  horse,  and  staring  me  very  impudently  in  the 
face. 

"  La !  you  there,"  said  the  fellow ;  and  I  knew 
at  once  by  the  singular  contortions  of  face,  accom- 
panying his  speech,  that  he  was  the  clown, — "  La ! 
you  there,  what  have  you  done  to  my  horse,  Bir, — 
I  see  that  you  have  stolen  his  head." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  thread-bare 
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ciicus  jest, — the  gesticulations  of  the  buffoon  were 
so  ridiculous ;  but  I  presently  repeated  the  ques- 
tioo,  "  Is  there  one  Moore  in  your  company,  my 
good  fellow  ?" 

"  Oive  me  back  my  horse's  head  and  I  will  tell 
you/'  replied  the  mountebank,  in  a  lachrymose 
voice,  letting  fall  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
kioking  most  ludicrously  doleful. 

''Look  behind  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  find 
it,"  said  I,  thinking  it  most  discreet  to  humour 
him. 

**  La,  here  it  is  !'*  cried  the  clown,  spinning  him- 
self round  again,  and  resuming  his  proper  position 
on  the  back  of  his  docile  quadraped; — "  La,  how 
queer !" 

**  And  now,  sir,  that  you  have  found  your  horse's 
head,  perhaps  you  will  deign  to  tell  me  whether 
there's  one  Moore  in  your  most  august  company  ?" 
"  Why,  yes ; — since  you  have  joined  us,  there  is 
one  more  in  our  company,  surely,"  returned  the  fit- 
cetious  mountebank,  shaking  his  sides  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  excellence  of  his  own  joke. 

*'  You  are  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  player,"  said  I ; — 
**  but,  concerning  this  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

"  Look  a-head,"  replied  the  clown ; — "  can  you 
tdl  him  when  you  see  him  ?" 

"  He  is  not  there,  certainly,"  said  I ;  "  the  per- 
son whom  I  am  in  search  of,  is  as  good-looking  a 
young  fellow  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  scarcely 
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seventeen,  with  dark  brown  curly  hair,  and  hazel 
eyed;  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  roey  che^s- 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  remarkably  well  made/' 

^*  Altogether,  I  should  think,  by  your  descrip- 
tion, sir,  ;iot  very  much  unlike  myself." 

I  smiled;  and  the  mountebank  continued. — 
^  Perhaps,  young  gentleman,  I  am  that  person.  You 
have  some  good  news,  I  imagine,  to  communicatci 
—a  next  of  Am,  or  something  in  that  line.  You 
are  a  young  lawyer,  I  take  it,  though  yOu  are 
almost  comely  enough  for  a  player.  It's  a  pity 
that,  with  your  person,  you  should  not  take  to  the 
|NX)fession.  But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  I'm  think- 
ing that  I  once  had  an  uncle,  whose  name  was — 
yes,  it  certainly  was — Moore." 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose,"  said  I,  "  that 
the  individual,  of  whom  I  am  in  search,  has  joined 
your  company  of  strollers." 

"  Men  of  property  have  done  such  things  ere 
now,"  said  the  mounted  buffoon,  winking  his 
eye  very  sagaciously,  —  ^*  and  have  lain  incognito 
from  inclination; — and,  in  short,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  I  was  altogether  ignorant  of  my 
claims." 

I  now  saw  that  the  smrdisant  clown  was  much 
more  of  the  knave  than  of  the  fool ;  but  as  I  had 
no  reason  for  wishing  to  undeceive  him,  by  declar- 
ing the  real  object  of  my  mission,  I  suffered  him  to 
remain  in  his  delusion,  though  I  could  not  help 
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HKHrtifying  his  hopes,  lest  he  should  think  me  one 
of  the  blindest  fools  that  was  ever  employed  upon 
a  business  of  identification. 

**  I  hardly  think,  sir,"  said  I,  ^*  that  you  are  the 
indiTidual  in  question;  for  my  instructions  say, 
daik-brown  hair,  and  yours  is  red — excuse  me — 
light  auburn;  hazel  eyes, — yours,  sir,  are  grey; 
rosy  cheeks, — yours  are  very  pale;  tall, — sir,  you 
are  barely  five  feet  two.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir, 
bttt  my  instructions  oblige  me  to  be  particular." 

**  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  little  discrepancy," 
replied  the  clown ;  *'  but  it  is  merely  on  the  sur- 
fiice — prima  facto,  as  you  lawyers  say. — You  see, 
young  gentleman,  that  I  am  a  scholar.  But  the 
hd  is,  that  my  hair  would  be  dark  brown,  but 
that  I  have  none ;  I  now  wear  a  wig.  My  cheeks, 
young  gentleman,  are  actually  rosy,  but  they  are 
covered  over  with  that  infernal  French  chalk.  And 
as  for  my  eyes,  sir,  they  were  once  hazel,  but  now 
they  are  grey  from  old  age. 

**  By  my  faith !  you  are  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man," thought  I ; — ^but  I  was  weary  of  this  foolery ; 
so,  hoping  to  cut  it  short,  I  said, ''  My  instructions 
infirm  me  that  the  individual,  of  whom  I  am  in 
search,  is  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age,  but,  as 
I  take  it,  that  you,  sir,  are  at  least  seven-and- 
tfairty,  or,  byV  Lady,  approaching  two  score,  I 
scarcely  think  that  you  can  be  the  person  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  seek.    Neither  is  he  among  the 
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gentlemen  horsemen  in  advance  of  us ;  and  so  you 
see  my  only  chance  remaining  is,  that  he  may  be 
in  the  van." 

''  Stop  a  minute,  young  gentleman/'  repUed  the 
clown,  '^  I  am  not  quite  so  old  as  you  imagine.  In 
years  I  am  still  a  boy,  though  much  feeling  and 
much  thought  have  somewhat  impaired  the  boy- 
ishness of  my  aspect.  My  life,  though  short,  has 
been  a  chequered  one ;  and,  as  some  great  philo- 
sopher has  observed,  '  If  time  is  to  be  measured 
by  events,  I  have  already  outlived  my  time.'  You 
see,  young  gentleman,  that  I  have  grown  old  un- 
seasonably. Pardon  me,  sir,  but  my  appearance 
belies  me  ;  perhaps  I  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of 
reconciling  my  years  with  your  instructions." 

**  I  fear  not,  sir,"  said  I ;  **  but  perhaps,  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  suffer  me,  with  all  humility,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  inmates  of  the  van." 

"You  will  find  no  Moore  there,"  replied  the 
player,  somewhat  surUly.  "  I  tell  you,  young 
gentleman,  you  can't  go  in,  for  that's  where  we 
keep  our  ladies." 

"  I  must." 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  can't,  young  gentleman." 

"  But  I  must;  I  have  got  a  warrant." 

"  Old  birds  —  old  birds, .  young  gentleman," 
cried  the  mountebank,  looking  exceedingly  saga- 
cious, and  leaving  me  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of 
the  proverb. 
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"  But,"  said  I,  thrusting  my  hand  into  my 
pocket,  chinking  the  money  that  there  was  in  it^ 
and  putting  on  my  blandest  aspect,  **  I  have  parti- 
edar  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  this  Mr.  Moore." 

^  Can't  come  over  me  in  that  manner/'  replied 
the  player. — '*  Honesty,  conscience,  integrity,  and 
divers  other  considerations,  forbid. — Nolo  episco- 
forty  as  the  scholars  say, — which  means,  *  I  am 
not  to  be  bribed.'  Besides,  sir,  you  can't  see  what 
there  isn't ;  and  though  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to 
drink  your  health," — and  here  he  extended  his 
band,  which  was  destined  to  grasp  nothing  more 
sabstantial  than  a  stray  snow-flake, — ^'  I  cannot 
let  yon  in  to  the  women — I  cannot,  upon  my 
honour !" 

"  Then  I  will  get  in  as  I  best  can." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir, — " 

^  Confound  your  honour ! — I  wiU  get  into  the 


van. 


And  here  our  strife  of  words  waxing  loud,  three 
or  four  of  the  van-guard  horsemen  now  reined  in 
their  well-trained  horses,  and  wheeled  round,  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  In  a  moment,  I 
was  surrounded  by  players  of  all  degrees, — from 
the  **  riding  master,"  who  smacks  the  whip  in  the 
centre  of  the  circus,  to  the  *^  Juyenile  Phaenome- 
non,"  who  stands  on  his  head,  rides  three  horses, 
and  performs  upon  the  slack-vrire.  There  was  the 
Austrian  Hercules,  bom  in  St.  Giles's ;  and  the 
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celebrated  American  gymnotechnist,  who  had  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic ;  and  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
Hippolyte,  a  thorough-going  John  Bull,  and  lejeuat 
Parisien,  and  lejeun  ChinoiSf  the  two  sons  of  the 
manager;  and  all  these  came  flocking  round  me, 
and  asking  what  was  the  matter. 

<<  HoUo^  Poll  Philpot!"  cried  Monsieur  Hippo- 
lyte,  with  a  right  down  English  oath^  such  as  no 
other  country  could  produce,  ''  what  do  you  want 
with  this  young  gentleman  ?  You  have  not  turn* 
ed  tobyman^ — eh?" 

'^  I  want  nothing  with  the  young  gentleman," 
replied  Signor  Paiilo,  in  a  lachrymose  tone  of  voice 
— '^  'Tis  the  young  gentleman  that  wants  some- 
thing  with  us." 

"  What — ^what?"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  Why,  a  next  ofkin^^  responded  Paulo. 

"  That's  me !— that's  me !— that's  me !"  cried  the 
Austrian,  and  the  American,  and  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  Chinese,  all  in  one  common  language. — 
^  And  I  have  lost  an  uncle !" — '^  And  I  have  lost 
a  father!" — ^"And  I  a  grandmother!"  shouted  one 
after  another. 

Now,  seeing  so  many  strange-vagabond  fellows 
about  me,  I  began  to  lose  my  presence  of  mind. 
For  a  boy,  scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  who  has 
seen  very  little  of  the  world,  to  find  himself  in  the 

*  Highwayman. 
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BiiddJe  of  a  band  of  8t|t>I]iiig  players,  with  an  as- 
somed  character  oddly  forced  upon  him,  and  a 
somewhat  difficult  object  to  accomplish,  is  not  a 
T^  pleasant  situation,  and  I  began  to  feel  rather 
uneasy;  fin: the  confidence  which  had  supported 
me  in  the  presence  of  one,  b^an  to  eyaporate  in 
the  presence  of  many.  But  I  thought  of  Ella, 
and  of  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  return  to 
Iier  crowned  with  success,  and  the  anticipation 
of  her  ebullient  gratitude,  and  of  the  Widow 
Moore's  rapturous  thanksgivings,  and  of  MichaeKs 
raoce  subdued,  but  not  less  keenly  felt,  delight; 
and  thif^iring  of  all  these  things,  I  resolved  to 
accomplish  my  purpose  without  delay,  or  at  once 
to  &il  in  the  attempt. 

I  threw  as  much  manliness  into  my  deportment, 
as  I  could,  and  speaking  in  a  loud  distinct  voice, 
I  said,  ^'  The  trufli  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  come 
in  seardi  of  oi^  Lawrence  Moore,  whose  person 
is  pecfectly  fimiliar  tq  me,  and  to  whose  advantage 
I  happen  to  know  something,  which  I  would  im- 
part to-  hiu)  as  speedily  as  possible.  Now  if  you 
would  oblige  me  by  drinking  myhealtb," — and  here 
1  took  out  a  handful  of  silver — **  by  drinking  my 
healthy  ^ntlemen,  and  caning  the  door  of  your 
van,  that  I  may  just  take  a  look  in  to  see  whether 
my  faend  is  there,  you  will  oblige  me,  gentlemen, 
very  much  indeed — very  much  indeed,  gentlemen, 
will  you  oblige  me/' 
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"  Can't,"  said  the  Austrian  Hercules,  "  there's 
my  wife  there." 

**  And  my  daughter,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

*'  And  Mr.  Centaur,  the  manager,"  exclaimed 
the  American  gymnotechnist — "  besides,  can't  you 
take  our  word  for  it ;  there's  only  the  women  and 
the  manager  in  the  van.  Can't  you  believe  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman?" 

Just  as  the  American  ceased  to  speak^  lejeun 
Chinois  threw  a  snow-ball  at  my  head — a  move- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which,  far  from 
cooling  my  ardour,  imparted  to  it  an  additional 
glow,  and  I  instantly  flung  myself  off  my  horse 
and  rushed  towards  the  van,  which  was  dragging 
its  slow  length  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour.  I  was  not  long  before  I  had  found 
my  way  into  the  interior  of  the  cumbrous  vehicle, 
though,  just  as  I  had  made  good  my  entrance,  I 
felt  some  one  pulling  at  my  legs,  and  then  I  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  back,  which  sent  me  head- 
foremost into  the  lap  of  the  Austrian  Dejanira. 
The  women  all  shrieked,  as  women  generally  do 
upon  such  occasions ;  whilst  I,  stammering  out  an 
apology  for  the  indecorous  manner  of  my  introition, 
recovered  myself  with  some  difficulty,  and  sunk 
down  in  a  sedentary  posture,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
caravan.  Then,  not  without  trepidation,  I  looked 
around  me,  and  stared  at  the  company  into  which  I 
had  thus  precipitously  intruded  my^lf. 
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TTie  interior  of  the  caravan  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  larger  of  which  was  to  the 
rear — into  this  I  had  now  thrast  myself.  On 
either  side  there  was  a  stationary  bench,  or  rather 
fonn,  on  which  the  women  were  sitting,  some 
mending  their  tattered  finery,  and  others  doing 
nothing  at  alL  These  females  were  five  in  num- 
ber, and  for  the  most  part,  unclean  and  unhealthy 
looking  creatures,  though  still  bearing  some  traces 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  beauty.  Every  thing 
Around  them  was  in  disorder;  there  were  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  male  and  female,  scattered 
about  every  where ;  there  were  bottles,  and  broken 
tobacco-pipes,  and  fragments  of  bread  lying  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  bag  of  oats  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartment,  a  bundle  of  properties 
in  another;  hoops,  covered  with  green  baize  for 
the  ponies  to  jump  through,  were  suspended  on 
pegs  around  the  wall,  and  from  the  roof  hung  a 
loose  netting  containing  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  articles,  too  numerous  for  an  author  to 
describe. 

There  was  not  one  male  animal  in  this  compart- 
ment of  the  van — a  circumstance  which  inspired 
me  with  courage.  I  looked  at  the  women,  and  the 
women  looked  at  me,  and  if  there  was  confusion 
before  my  entrance,  how  much  greater  was  the 
confusion  now. — "  Ladies," — thus  I  began  to  ad- 
dress them  — "  pardon,   I  beseech  you,  the  in- 
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decorous  abruptness  with  which  I  have  introded 
myself  into  your  presence/'  and  having  delivered 
myself  of  this  exordium,  I  was  much  astonished 
at  my  own  coUectedness,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  I  was  safer  in  the  caravan  than  out  of  it. 

The  women,  too,  soon  began  to  collect  them- 
selves. "  It  is  only  a  boy  after  all/'  said  the  wife 
of  the  Austrian  Hercules, — ^*'poor  fellow!  perhaps 
he  is  cold." 

^'A  handsome  youth,  too,  on  mine  honour/' 
said  another  of  the  feir  equestrians. — *^  He  has 
come  to  join  us  I  hope ;  he  is  just  the  figure  for  a 
Zephyr." 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  another  voice,  which,  unlike 
the  others,  was  low,  soft-toned,  and  melancholy, 
— **  he  has  not  come  to  join  us,  I'm  sure ;  for  he  is 
a  young  gentleman." 

This  last  speaker  was  a  young  girl  about  fourteen 
years  of  age, — a  beautiful,  dove-eyed  little  maiden, 
with  long,  sleek  brown  hair,  and  a  clear  transpa- 
rent complexion,  too  delicate  to  indicate  health. 
There  was  a  touching  look  of  sadness  in  her  fece, 
but  little  in  harmony  with  her  calling,  and  as  she 
sate  there  in  her  innocence  and  modesty,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  number  of  bold,  unblushing  thea- 
trical Amazons,  she  was  like  a  prisoned  dove  in  a 
cage  of  vultures,  pining,  trembling,  longing  to  be 
free.  It  was  this  little  girl,  who  enacted  la 
Stflphide;  and  in  truth  she  was  like  what  she 
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pereonated ;  for  with  her  light,  graceful,  undulating 
figure,  her  rounded  and  taper  limbs,  her  profusion 
of  flowing  hair,  and  her  meek-eyed  dehcate  face, 
it  lequiied  but  little  art  to  array  her  in  such  drapery 
as  might  make  her  the  perfect  image  of  a  Sylph,  an 
Oread,  or  one  of  the  Hamadryades. 

^  He  can't  be  come  to  join  uSy  for  he  is  a  gentle- 
man," said  the  Uttle  girl, 

''And  why  not  a  gentleman,  child?"  asked  the 
wife  of  the  Austrian  Hercules ;  **  was  not  my  hus- 
band a  gentleman  when  he  first  came  to  join  the 
company  ?" 

*'I  don't  know,"  rephed  la  Sylphide,  "I  was 
too  young  then  to  tell  a  gentleman." 

''  My  pretty  child,"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to 
the  last  speaker,  for  I  saw  that  from  this  quarter*  I 
was  more  likely  to  receire  the  answer  that  I  wished 
than  frcMn  any  other, — "my  pretty  child,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  whether  there  is  one 
named  Moore  in  your  company  ?" 

The  girl  was  about  to  make  answer,  when  a  door 
was  heard  to  open,  and  she  checked  herself,  merely 
fiaying,  ''Hush,  here  is  Mr.  Centaur."  I  looked 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  caravan,  and  I  saw 
that  the  manager  was  standing  at  the  door,  which 
opened  between  his  private  compartment  and  the 
common  ball,  as  it  were,  of  the  gang.  ''  And  who 
Juwe  we  got  here?"  cried  Mr.  Centaur,  in  a  voice 
of  exceeding  fierceness. 
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The  manager  had  heard  the  commotioii  otttakfe, 
and  the  women's  shriek  inside  the  van;  he  had 
felt  the  vehicle  Ukewise  stand  still,  and  to  say  tl^ 
truth,  he  was  more  alarmed  than  he  was  astonished 
at  these  circmnstances ;  for  strolUng  players  are  not 
more  particular  in  paying  their  bills,  than  are  other 
birds  of  passage,  when  they  emigrate.  In  shoit 
he  anticipated  an  arrest ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
be  dressing  at  the  time,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
make  his  appearance.  His  wife,  who  was  likewise 
in  deshabilUy  for  this  worthy  couple  were  making 
preparations  to  cut  their  best  figure  at  the  little 
town  they  were  approaching,  now  suggested  the 
propriety  of  taking  a  precautionary  peep  through 
the  keyhole,  which  Mr.  Centaur  having  done,  the 
burthen  of  his  fears  was  lightened,  for  instead  of  a 
grim-visaged  bailiff  he  beheld  only  a  fiur-&ced 
boy.  But  terror  having  departed,  gave  place  to 
wrath  in  the  manager's  bosom ;  and  indignant  at 
being  thus  disturbed  by  a  striphng,  he  immediately 
threw  open  the  door,  forgetting  that  he  was  only 
half-dressed,  and  that  one  side  of  his  &ce  was 
thickly  covered  over  with  shaving-lather,  and 
cried,  "Who  have  we  here?"  in  tones  of  no  com- 
mon irascibility. 

I  gave  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  made 
my  way  up  to  the  indignant  manager,  bustlii^ 
through  the  herd  of  women,  who  all  pinched  me 
as  I  passed,  with  the  exception  of  the  little,  mild- 
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epd  aaideiiy  who  whispered  softly  into  my  ear, — 
**  Take  care  !  he  is  strong  and  cruel, — do  not  make 
him  angry  or  he  will  beat  you/' — Alas!  this 
fivgile  little  creature  knew  his  strength  and  his 
cnielty  too  well. 

••Well,  young  gentleman,  what  do  you  want?" 
asked  the  manager,  as  I  stood  before  him. 

**  I  want  to  know,"  said  I,  in  a  big  voice, 
^whether  there  is  one  Moore  in  your  com- 
pany." 

"No,  Sir/* 

"May  I  convince  myself  by  looking  into  this 
roomr 

"  You  may  not,  Sir, — my  wife  is  there/' 

"And  no  one  else?" 

"  No  one  else,  young  gentleman/' 

But  having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  was  determined 
to  persevere  to  the  end ;  so  I  pushed  past  the  as- 
tonished manager  with  all  the  strength  that  I 
could  summon.  The  manager  was  a  strong,  burly 
teSlaw,  but  the  suddenness  of  my  attack  almost 
paralyzed  him  for  the  moment,  and  very  much 
against  his  will,  I  entered  the  forbidden  chamber. 

One  glance  was  sufficitoi  to  tell  me  that  Larry 
Moore  was  not  there,  which  was  fortunate,  as  I  had 
no  time  for  a  second,  before  I  was  in  the  manager's 
arms.  I  struggled;  but  I  was  like  a  monthling 
baby  in  the  arms  of  a  huge  giant.  The  man  was 
full  of  wrath,  and  both  "  strong  and  cruel "  as  the 
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little   Sylphide's   warning  voice  had  represented 
him  to  me  in  vain.     I  did  not  call  for  assistance, 
as  I  knew  that  I  was  surrounded  by  my  enemies ; 
besides,  I  was  too  proud ;  but  I  kicked  manfully, 
and  my  thick  boots  must  have  told  with  some 
effect  upon  the  bare  legs  of  the  manager.     And 
now  the  strife   became   deadly;    Mrs.   Centaur, 
half-dressed  as  she  was,  forgot  her  modesty  in  her 
fear,  and  hiding  her  face  between  her  hands,  she 
wept  plentifully,  but  she  knew  her  husband  too 
well  to  inteipose  a  word  in  my  behalf.     The  ma- 
nager's face  was  livid  with  wrath;  mine,  I  suspect, 
pale  with  fear.     A  Uttle  dog,  that  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  comer  of  the  apartment,  set  up  a  shrill 
bark ;  then  there  was  a  crash,  for  we  had  stumbled 
against  a  box,  on  which  stood  a  gin-bottle  and 
some  glasses.   The  manager  looked  at  the  window, 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  too  small  to  throw  me  out 
of  it ;   and  then  he  trod  on  the  broken  glasses, 
which  cut  his  feet  so  severely  that  he  cried  out 
with  pain.    This  last  accident  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis ;  he  relaxed  his  hold  of  me,  and  then  driv- 
ing me  into  a  comer,  he  proceeded  to  belabour  me 
most  unmercifully  with  the  weapons  presented  him 
by  nature  for  much  better  purposes  than  this.     I  did 
my  best  to  repay  the  bmte,  but  with  very  unequal 
success;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  not  very 
strong,  and  in  the  second  place,  as  my  back  was 
against  the  wall,  I  could  not  exercise  the  little 
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strength  I  had,  by  striking  out  £urly  at  my  enemy, 
— an  operation  which  requires  the  arm  to  be  drawn 
back  before  it  is  thrust  forward.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  I  was  in  a  desperate  predicament; 
and  being  fully  aware  of  this  myself,  and  thinking 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  I  dropped 
my  arms,  and  lowered  my  head,  and  ran  like  a 
wild  bull  at  the  enemy.  It  was  with  no  little  ve- 
locity, I  am  sure,  that  my  head  encountered  the 
stomach  of  the  manager ;  for  in  a  moment  we  were 
both  of  us  rolling  on  the  floor,  and  then  —  but  I 
scarcely  know  what  followed.  The  brute  must 
have  struck  me  on  the  hea(^  with  some  heavy  in- 
strument which  stunned  me.  When  I  came  to  my 
recollection  I  was  lying  in  the  snow  by  the  way- 
side. The  van  was  gone,  and  the  players  were 
gone,  but  my  horse,  to  its  eternal  honour,  was 
standing  very  quietly  beside  me.  I  suppose  that 
the  animal,  accustomed  sometimes  to  have  a 
drunken  freight,  had  learnt  to  stand  still  whenever 
it  saw  its  rider  prostrate.  But  this  matters  not. 
I  roee  up  and  washed  my  gory  face  with  a  hand- 
ful of  snow,  and  then  I  looked  about  for  my  hat, 
but  I  suppose  that  I  left  it  in  the  van,  for  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  road-side ;  and  then 
I  remounted  my  horse.  My  clothes  were  very 
wet,  and  my  head  ached  pitiably ;  and  altogether 
I  must  have  presented  a  deplorably  woe-begone 
aspect.     I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was  only 
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two  o'clock ;  so  that  I  could  not  have  lain  yery 
long  on  the  road.  No  one  had  come  up  during 
that  time,  or  if  they  had,  they  must  have  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Levite  in 
the  Parable.  With  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
shame  I  turned  my  horse's  head  towards  Merry- 
vale. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THB  WOBKBB  IN  THB  GOLD  MIVB8. 


"  So  he  baetme  a  nure  and  learned  youth : 
But  O,  poor  wretch  !  he  read,  and  read,  and  read, 
Tfll  hie  hxain  tuned." 

COLERIOGI. 


Thb  reader  may  easily  divine  the  reception  I  met 
with  from  the  Moores,  upon  my  return  that  even- 
ing to  the  cottage.  The  widow  was  too  much 
grieved  at  the  &ilure  of  my  operations  to  express 
her  gratitude  for  my  services,  whilst  Michael  and 
Ella,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  forgot  their  sorrow 
in  their  thankfulness.  The  latter,  indeed,  when 
she  listened  to  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  and 
saw  in  my  mutilated  countenance  but  too  manifest 
a  voucher  for  its  truth,  regarded  me  vrith  an  ado- 
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ration,  which  would  have  been  sinful,  had  the 
source  of  it  been  less  pure,  and  she,  who  en- 
couraged it,  less  innocent. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  reception  which 
my  story  met  with  from  the  members  of  my  own 
family.  My  mother  was  very  angry,  called  me  a 
"  ridiculous  Quixote,"  and  scolded  me  for  losing 
my  hat ;  my  sisters  said  that  my  black  eyes  and 
my  swollen  lips  had  made  me  "  uglier  than  ever." 
Arthur  observed,  that  it  must  have  been  "  capital 
fun,"  and  that  he  would  have  "  given  anything  to 
have  seen  the  fight,"  whilst  my  father  brushed  a 
tear  from  his  eyes,  and  applauded  my  courage  and 
magnanimity. 

"  I  don't  exactly  see,"  remarked  my  mother,  in 
her  usual  sarcastic  manner,  "  why  you  should  run 
after  every  blackguard  boy  that  chooses  to  give 
the  slip  to  his  mother." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  mother,"  said  I,  "  that  the 
boy  was  by  no  means  a  blackguard,  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald Euston  would  tell  you  the  same,  if  you  were  to 
ask  him  the  character  of  the  youth." 

"Stuff!"  said  my  mother,  "what  should  he 
know  about  the  scamp  ?  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Gerard,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  very  creditable 
that  you  should  have  known  one  in  that  station 
of  lifer 

**  Oh !  mother,  I  wish  that  you  knew  them " 

"  /  know  them !  I  know  such  paupers  !    I  won- 
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der,  Gerard,  that  you  have  the  impudence  to  hint 
at  anything  of  the  kind/' 

"  Sir  Reginald  knows  them/*  said  I,  dryly. 

"That's  what  they  tell  you/'  returned  my 
mother ;  ^'  in  short,  they  seem  vile  impostors,  and 
they  have  made  you  their  dupe/' 

This  speech  made  me  very  angry,  and  I  replied, 
"  They  are  no  impostors ;  neither  have  they  told 
me  anything,  mother.  I  have  seen  Sir  Reginald 
in  their  cottage ;  I  have  seen  him  hreak  bread 
beneath  their  roof;  I  have  seen  him  sitting  beside 
their  fire,  and  joining  in  their  family  prayers.  I 
have  seen  the  elder  boy  shooting  with  him,  and 
the  younger  reading  in  his  library ;  in  short, 
mother,  Sir  Reginald  esteems  the  family,  and  I 
think  that  this  being  the  case,  I,  a  much  humbler 
individual,    may  do  the  same  without  dishonour 

to  myself.'' 

"  Perhaps  the  old  woman  has  a  daughter,'* 
replied  my  mother,  "  which  may  account  for  Sir 
Reginald's  assiduities." 

I  could  not  bear  this  any  longer.  The  blood 
mounted  upwards  to  my  cheeks,  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared,  leaving  them  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"  It  is  plain,"  said  I,  "  that  you  know  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  or  you  would  have  spared  this 
bitter  observation  /' — and  then  I  walked  abruptly 
oat  of  the  room,  and  sought  my  little  chamber  in 
the  attics. 
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Day  after  day  was  gathered  to  its  fathers^  and 
no  tidings  of  Larry  Moore  reached  the  ears  of  his 
afflicted  mother.  Time,  the  comforter,  brought 
no  comfort  to  her,  but  rather  augmented  her 
miseries,  because  it  diminished  her  hopes.  It  was 
a  melancholy  thing  to  see  her;  for  a  few  weeks  of 
anguish  had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  her  per- 
son, and  her  pale  face,  her  wasted  frame,  her 
decrepid  movements,  and  her  tremulous  voice,  all 
indicated  a  premature  decay. 

"  ^—  Like  a  wretched  loulp 
MuiBed  with  endless  dariLDew,  she  would  sit ;"  * 

her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  not  uttering  a  single  word.  She  would 
fix  her  eyes  on  the  embers  of  the  fire,  or  on  any 
other  inanimate  object,  and  gaze,  and  gaze,  and 
gaze,  until  the  dull  orbs  seemed  almost  bursting 
from  their  jsockets,  and  then  she  would  pass  her 
hand  athwart  her  face,  and  throwing  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  she  would  close  her  eye-Uds,  and 
appear  to  sleep,  though  it  was  plain  that  her  mind 
rested  not  all  the  while.  The  presence  of  Michael 
and  of  Ella,  seemed  to  a£ford  her  no  consolation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  her  often  she  had  other 
children ;  her  grief  for  the  absent  one  had  absorbed 
her  love  of  those  present ;  there  was  now  but  one 
feeling  in  her  breast,  and  to  this,  with  all  hopeless- 

*  Chapman. 
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ness,  she  abandoned  herself.      I  often  thought 

to  myself,  **  Had  I  two  jewels  like  Michael  and 

Ella  remaining  to  me,  I  would  not  suflfer  the  loss 

of  a  rougher  stone  to  plunge  me  into  such  utter 

des<dai]<«i."    But  *^  the  soule  of  man  to  man  is  a 

itxHue  inscrutable;"  *  and  how  could  a  mere  boy 

&thom  the  depths  of  a  mother*s  feelings  ?    ''  No, 

noy  Mr.  Doveton/'  would  the  afflicted  woman  say 

to  me,  when  I  was  attempting  in  vain  to  console 

her  with  my  assurances  that  her  lost  son  might  be 

treading  the   ways  of  happiness  and  honour: — 

'^  had  it  plesysed  Qod  to  take  him  from  me — ^had  I 

seen  him  die  in  my  presence,  it  would  have  been 

aulurable,  for  I  should  then  have  known  that  no 

mcfre  evil  could  be&l  him,  and  I  should  have  hoped 

with  a  strong  hope,  that  Christ  had  taken  him  to 

himself.  But  now  I  know  not  where  he  is ;  I'know 

not  what  he  may  be  doing.     It  is  this  dreadful 

uncertainty   which   agonizes   me.      He  may  be 

treading  in  the  sinner's  paths,  and  sitting  in  the 

scomer's  chair.     Evil-minded  men  may  be  about 

him.    The  oath  and  the  blasphemy  ringing  in  his 

ears,  and  the  smile  of  approbation  on  his  lips. 

Perhaps  poverty  and  shame  will  be  his  portion, 

and  that  he  will  sink  into  the  grave,  spotted,  with 

no  friendly  eye  to  watch  over  him — no  hand  to 

smooth  his  dying  pillow.     Oh !   Sir,  if  God  had 

smitten  him  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  I  should 

*  Owen  Felthtm. 
M  5 
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have  resigiied  myself  without  a  munniir  to  my 
bereavement." 

"  But  surely,  Mre.  Moore,"  said  I,  soothingly, 
''  this  is  the  portion  of  every  mother,  whose  son 
goes  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune, — as 
who  does  not  ?  Doubt  and  uncertainty  must  be 
hers,  who  loses  sight  of  her  children." 

''  But  I  would  not  have  lost  sight  of  him.  Oh  ! 
8ir,  I  know  his  nature  too  well ;  without  a  pilot, 
he  must  go  astray.  He  is  too  wild,  too  reckless, 
too  full  of  spirit,  to  be  safe  wherever  he  may  be. 
Had  he  remained  at  home,  I  might  have  con- 
trolled him.  You  may  smile.  Sir ;  but  he  is  to  be 
conquered  by  love,  though  never  to  be  subdued  by 
fear.  Yes,  I  would  have  kept  him  at  home  till 
the  hey-day  of  his  young  blood  had  subsided. 
You  shake  your  head,  Mr.  Doveton — but,  oh  ! 
Sir,  you  never  had  a  son  !" 

In  the  mean*time,  my  brother  Arthur,  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  I  continued  my  studies  at 
home. 

At  school,  though  I  had  never  been  so  indus- 
trious as  my  contemporaries,  somehow  or  other, 
I  had  always  outstripped  them.  I  am  willing  to 
hazard  a  sneer  or  two  at  the  escpense  of  my 
vanity,  by  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  and  I  speak 
from  conviction,  that  what  happened  in  this  indi- 
vidual instance,  is  not  generally,  nor,  indeed,  fre- 
quently the  case.     But  so  it  was  with  me,  that 
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thougli  I  did  not  apply  myself  very  closely  to  my 
studies,  I  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  than  did 
my  more  industrious  school-fellows.     The  truth  is, 
that  my  mind  was  endowed,  in  a  high  degree,  with 
those  analytical  faculties,  which  enable  liim,  who 
wtxsks  in  the  store-houses  of  knowledge,  to  sepa- 
rate the  grain  from  the  chaff,  with  little  labour  and 
no  difficulty.     I  attacked  the  leading  features  of  a 
question,  and  troubled  myself  Uttle  with  its  colla- 
teral bearings.     I  liked  to  condense  what  I  had  to 
acquire   into   the   smallest  possible   compass.     I 
would  strip  it  of  aU  its  superfluities ;  lop  off  all 
the  redundant  branches,  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  peal  the  bark  from  the  trunk>  till  I  got 
at  the  naked,  unadorned  truth ;  and  thus  was  it, 
diat  I  always  thoroughly  comprehended  whatever 
I  undertook  to  learn.      This  cost. me  but  little 
trouble  ;  indeed,  to  use  the  bold  language  of  our 
p(Nnpous    lexicographer,    leaving  the    reader  to 
modify  it  as  he  thinks  fit, — *'  I  could  have  torn 
the  heart  out  of  a  library  in  the  small  space  of  half 
an  hour." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  acquired  much 
really  valuable  knowledge  at  school ;  but  I  had 
brought  my  intellect  into  a  fit  state  of  preparation, 
and  the  husbandman,  who  has  got  his  soil  ready 
for  the  sower,  has  done  no  Uttle  towards  the  con- 
saomiation  of  his  harvest.  I  was  now  seventeen 
vears  of  age,  and  great  was  my  ardour  to  know. 
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My  soul  paated  after  knowledge.    I  felt  that  it  id 
wisdom  alone  which  elevates  the  man  above  the 
brute,  and  I  desired  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the 
liigh  place  that  I  held  in  the  universe — ^worthy  of 
my  boasted  sovereignty  over  the  other  living  things 
of  the  creation.     I  aspired,  and  my  aspirations 
were  two-fold  i  first  of  all  I  aspired  to  knmo  ;  and 
then  I  aspired  to  be  known.    Hardy,  very  rardy, 
indeed,  comes  the  one  longing  unaccompanied  by 
the  other.     Few  are  they,  and  great  are  those  few, 
to  whom  knowledge  is  its  own  ^  exceeding  great 
reward.''    Who  have  strength  which  they  will  not 
put  forth,  who  feel  themselves  above  their  fellows, 
and  yet  will  not  that  their  ascendancy  should  be 
felt  ?   I  was  less  wise,  less  noble ;  I  looked  for  the 
reward  of  knowledge,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  glory 
that  it  brings,  in  the  praises  that  attend  it,  in  the , 
petty  vanities  of  what  is  miscalled  popularity.     I 
was  troubled  with  many  far-looking  hopes ;  it  vras 
not  enough  for  me  to  ^'  walk  crowned  with  inward 
glory,"  to  be  conscious  of  my  own  might,  and 
happy  in  my  own  sage  reflections.    '^  The  self- 
content  of  wisest  men"  was  a  blessing,  which  I 
was  too  weak  to  desire ;  I  said  to  myself, ''  Know- 
ledge is  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  an  end, 
which  is  fame" 

Yet,  when  I  examined  more  closely  the  nature 
of  my  aspirations,  I  found  that  their  ultimate 
object  was  not  to  be  known,  but  to  be  loved.     I 
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lodced  npon  ftme^  bat  as  die  ^  mmister  of  love.*' 
If  I  denied  to  exalt  myself  above  my  fellows,  it 
was  mainly,  that  I  might  render  myself  more 
worthy  to  claim  their  sympathy  and  affection ;  it 
was  with  the  hope  that  the  admired  of  the  many 
might  be  a  fit  object  to  be  loved  by  the  few.  I 
little  thooght  at  that  time — ^neither  do  I  think  so 
now — ^thongh  I  well  know  that  it  is  a  common 
belief,  that  there  is  no  greater  stmnbling-block  in 
the  way  of  love,  than  fiune ;  I  was  more  charitable 
in  my  philosophy.  I  did  not  hold  that  to  be  great 
is  to  be  enried ;  for  I  thought  that  love  and  admi- 
ration are  stronger  principles  than  envy. 

*'  We  liv^by  aidmixatioii,  hope,  and  love. 
And  e*en  as  these  sre  well  and  wiselj  fixed. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend  ; "  *  « 

and  I  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  to  believe,  that  by  the  encouragement  of 
qualities  opposite  to  these,  we  submit  to  a  state  of 
endless  degradation.  For,  if  we  ascend  by  admi- 
ration, doubtless  by  envy  we  are  debased. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  an  uninteresting  spe- 
culation to  trace,  with  all  possible  subtlety,  the 
reciprocal  effects  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
peculiarities  upon  each  other;  to  show  wherein 
they  harmonized,  and  wherein  they  were  at  dis- 

*  Werdsworth. 
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cord  : — to  follow  the  several  windings  of  the  two 
streams  now  blending  with,  now  discoursing  from, 
one  another.  But  I  fear  that  the  general  reader 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  proceeding  on  my  part  ; 
and,  therefore,  perhaps,  it  will  be  most  wise  to 
suffer  my  narrative  to  pursue  a  more  circumstantial, 
than  metaphysical,  path. 

I  became  a  student  —  a  severe,    unswerving 
student;  not  a  mere  helluo  librorum,  wandenog 
without  rule  or  method,  in  the  wildernesses  of 
literature,  but  a  rigid  seeker  after  truth,  steadily 
pursuing  a  predetermined  path,  and  never  tempted 
into  even  a  transitory  digression.      Yet,  when  I 
say  that  I  pursued  a  certain  path,  I  do  not  mean 
to  affirm  that  I  confined  myself  to  one  particular 
branch  of  literature,  or  science,  but  that  I  had 
chalked  out  for  myself  a  certain  course  of  study, 
which,  though  it  divei^ed  into  many  different 
ramifications,  was  still  distinguished  by  unity  of 
design,  and  that  to  this  course  I  steadily  adhered, 
fully  determined  to  pursue  it  unto  the  end.     1 
read,  and  the  more  knowledge  I  imbibed,  the  more 
I  desired  to  know.    The  further  that  I  advanced 
into  these    pleasant   regions  of   "  Science,  and 
Poetry,  and  Thought,"  the  more  beautiful,  and 
rich,  and  diversified,  and  extensive,  was  the  pro- 
spect that  unfolded  itself  before  my  eyes.     On  I 
went  with  the  goal  steadily  in  view,  strong  in 
hope,  and  full  of  courage,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
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foreign  solicitati<xiB,  and  treading  the  lowly  flowers 
of  life  under  foot,  with  a  devotedness  of  self-morti- 
fication, which  in  a  higher  cause  might  have 
gained  me  an  eternal,  instead  of  a  temporal, 
crown. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  daily  acquiring  strength.  I  had  now  become 
the  denizen  of  a  new  worid ;  but  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  was  a  world  of  happiness  or  of  misery ;  for, 
in  looking  back  upon  this  period  of  my  existence, 
I  can  distinguish  but  one  feeling, — an  all-absorb- 
ing desire  after  knowledge,  actuating  and  wholly 
engrossing  me.  In  the  ardour  of  my  pursuit,  I 
fingot  the  end,  and  thought  only  of  the  means ;  or, 
rather,  the  ultimate  was  obscured  by  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  my  travail ; — ^the  means  became  the 
end.  I  lost  sight  of  love  and  glory  in  the  distance, 
and  beheld  only  knowledge  that  was  near  at  hand. 
Whether  I  was  happy  all  this  time,  I  do  not  know ; 
— I  never  knew.  It  was  all  to  me  hke  the  excite- 
m^it  of  battle;  I  had  no  breathing  moments  to 
consider  whether  my  feelings  were  pleasurable  or 
otherwise.  When  I  was  not  actually  engaged  in 
study,  I  was  pondering  over  what  I  had  last  read. 
My  brain  was  always  at  work, — the  thoughts  of 
the  closet  pursued  me  into  the  fields :  it  was  in 
vain  that  I  went  abroad  for  recreation, — I  could 
not  unburthen  my  mind.  I  set  my  body  in  mo- 
tion— I  bared  my  forehead  to  the  breeze-^ I  looked 
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around  me  at  the  circumjacent  country^ — ^but  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  this  heavy  intellectual  thraldom  ; 
— ^I  could  not  be  fancy-free.  Even  outward  ob- 
jects, which  I  beheld  palpably,  took  shape  and 
colouring  from  the  most  prominent  remembrances 
that  my  recent  studies  had  stamped  upon  my 
mind.  I  roamed  with  Petrarch  in  the  meadows 
about  Avignon ;  I  was  with  Tasso  in  the  dung^ns 
of  Ferrara;  I  sate  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
choice  spirits  of  **  The  Apollo/'  in  the  Old  Devil 
Tavern,  at  Temple-Bar*  Then,  at  other  times, 
when  the  pages  of  the  metaphysician  had  been 
the  last  over  which  I  had  bent,  I  would  &ncy  my- 
self with  Socrates  in  his  Athenian  prison,  whilst 
the  old  man,  with  a  serene  aspect,  and  in  a  calm 
voice,  delivered  that  wondrous  discourse  which 
Plato  has  enshrined  in  his  PhsBdo ;  or  I  would  sit 
beside  Epictetus,  the  stoic,  in  the  palace  of  Marcus 
Antoninus ;  or  with  Seneca,,  philosophizing  in  the 
death-agony ;  or  weep  over  the  degradation  of  our 
Bacon,  whose  wisdom  redeemed  us  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  dark  ages  in  which  he  found  us.  It 
was  to  the  study  of  the  leading  metaphysical 
writers  of  all  nations,  that  I  principally  devoted 
myself.  System  after  system  did  I  explore,  seek- 
ing wisdom  in  this  multitude  of  counsel,  but  not 
finding  the  jewel  that  I  sought.  I  searched  deeply, 
and  with  the  most  unwearying  perseverance ;  but 
the  further  that  I  advanced  into  the  inner  placea 
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of  science,  the  more  hopeless  was  my  uncertainty 
and  bewildennent.     I  asked,  with  Pilate,  "  What 
is  truth?"  and  first  one  philosopher,  and  then 
ano&er,  unfolded  his  little  scroll  of  intelligence 
before  my  eyes,  and  answered :  *^  Thou  wilt  find  it 
here:    in   my  system  is  that  which  you  seek." 
What  could  I  do,  thus  distracted,  but  endeavour 
to  judge  wisely  for  myself?    I  endeavoured ;  and 
patiently  dissecting  the  machinery  of  each  system, 
1  arrayed  their  several  constituent  parts  one  against 
the  other ;  and  with  the  utmost  candour,  and  all 
the  discrimination  I  possessed,  did  I  then  attempt 
to  make  mine  election  fix>m  amongst  the  multitude 
of  antagonist  arguments  which  I  had  laid  out  for 
examination  before  me.     I  failed :  but  never  was 
there  a  failure  productive  of  more  lasting  advan- 
tages.    I  could  not  make  mine  election ;  I  found 
not  what  I  sought;  and  the  phcenomena  of  the 
hmnan  mind  were  greater  mysteries  to  me  now 
than  ever.     But  though  I  had  not  unlocked  the 
portals  of  truth,  I  had  found  that  which  I  knew 
must  be  a  key  to  them :  I  knew  the  causes  of  my 
failure — and  they  were  these :  that  I  had  entered 
the  regions  of  philosophy  without  comprehending 
the  language  of  the  philosophers ;  that  there  was 
in  this  country  not  one,  but  many  languages;  and 
that  this  plurality  had  not  only  be^n  productive  of 
endless  difficulties  to  all  travellers  in  their  domi- 
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nions,  but  had  likewise  been  the  immediate  origin 
of  abnoBt  all  their  intestine  disputes. 

Having  arrived  at  this  discovery,  I  recommenced 
my  inquiries  de  novo,  by  endeavouring,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  algebraist,  to  invent  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal vocabulary,  to  which  I  might  refer  all  the 
different  terms  of  different  metaphysicians;  and 
thus  reducing  them  to  one  common  language, 
proceed  without  any  fear  of  discovering,  after 
months  of  travail,  that  I  had  been  following  up 
words  instead  of  ideas,  and  had  made  divers  jour- 
neys, by  different  roads,  all  leading  to  the  same 
final  resting-place.  How  often  does  the  downfi^U 
of  an  error  form  a  pile,  whereby  we  may  ascend 
unto  truth. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  still  found 
me  an  unwearying  student.  My  father  had  been 
endeavouring  all  this  time  to  procure  me  some 
situation  or  appointment ;  but  he  had  lived  so  long 
out  of  the  world,  that  he  was  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten by  those  parties  who  have  the  gift  of  such 
things ;  and  being  poor,  he  had  very  Uttle  interest 
with  men  holding  office  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Uttle  success,  which  attended  his  endeavours,  was  a 
source  of  the  keenest  mortification  to  him,  and  to 
my  mother;  but  it  was  none  to  me.  I  made  no 
inquiries  into  the  results  of  his  applications ;  and 
when  any  fortuitous  allusion  was  made  to  the  sub* 
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ject  ID  my  presence,  I  was  always  lather  rejoiced 
than  otherwise  to  learn  that  his  solicitations  had 
been  in  vain.  Neyer,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  have 
I  been  so  independent  of  external  circumstances  as 
at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  I  lived 
in  a  world  of  my  own ;  I  scarcely  had  any  know* 
ledge  of  what  was  going  on  aroimd  me ;  and  I  be* 
Here  that,  if  I  had  been  removed  in  my  sleep  from 
one  country  to  another,  so  long  as  I  had  my  books 
aroimd  me,  I  should  not  have  been  sensible  of  the 
change. 

Even  Michael  and  EUa  Moore,  I  almost  en* 
tiiely  neglected.  It  is  true  that  ever  and  anon 
I  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  cottage,  but  I  scarcely 
took  any  interest  in  the  goings-on  of  its  inmates. 
I  had  a  sort  of  dim  impression,  whenever  I  was 
in  Ella's  presence,  that  a  being  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  grace  was  before  me,  and  that  it  was  mainly 
for  her  sake  that  I  was  heaping  up  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  which  burthened  my  over-laden  brain. 
Sometimes,  I  would  sit  utterly  silent,  perhaps  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  between  Michael  and  Ella,  in 
their  cottage  garden,,  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
presence ;  and  when  the  former,  after  a  long  dis* 
course  upon  one  of  his  favourite  subjects,  would 
appeal  to  me,  asking  my  opinion,  I  would  start 
and  stare  around  me,  like  one  awaking  from  a 
dream,  and  say  ''What  is  it  that  you  ask  me, 
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Michael?''   or  "  Ella,  upon  what  theme  are  we 
conversing?" 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  enduie  veiy 
long;  and  before  the  autumnal  winds  had  stripped 
the  trees  of  their  foliage,  I  became  sensible  of  verf 
strange  sensations  throughout  my  whole  firame. 
There  was  a  film  over  my  eyes,  a  dullness  in  my 
brain,  a  feeling  of  extreme  weakness  in  all  my 
limbs.     I  found  it  difficult  to  read,  iind  still  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  Uttle  that  was  reflected, 
upon  my  vision.  There  was  acontinued  noise  in  my 
ears,  as  though  a  rapid  stream  had  been  rushing 
impetuously  through  my  head.     All  was  dim, 
chaotic,  confused.    I  scarcely 'knew  who  I  w^as 
or  where  I  was.     I  went  about  from  one  room 
to  another,  and  ordered  myself  to  the  daily  goings 
on  of  life,  but  all  my  movements  were  mechanical. 
I  scarcely  had  any  wiU  to  direct  me.    Others 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  made  answer,  but  I  knew  not 
what  I  was  saying.     I  felt  neither  hunger  nor 
thirst,  but  I  presented  myself  at  all  the  meals  of 
the  family,  and  ate  because  I  was  accustomed  to 
eat.     I  retired  to  my  chamber  at  night,  but  if 
sleep  be  a  foigetting,  I  am  sure  that  I  rarely  slept. 
I  passed  many  days  in  a  sort  of  dim  consciousness 
— a  glimmering  twilight  of  the  intellect — and  then 
at  last  the  crisis  is  arrived. 

I  had  over-worked  my  young  brain. — One  night, 
after  I  had  retired  to  my  sleeping  apartment,  all 
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fte  sensations,  wliich  I  have  above  endeavoured 
to  describe,  came  upon  me  with  increased  violence. 
I  thought  that  my  dissolution  was  at  hand,  and 
tiiat  I  was  about  to  be  benumbed  into  a  state  of 
totpor,  which  would  prove  the  fore-runner  of  death. 
Perhape  I  do  not  employ  the  right  expressions ; 
fiir  I  find   it    extremely  difficult  to  describe  my 
phjBOcal  sensations.     I  felt  an  extreme  oppression 
tboot  every  part  of  my  body,  and  more  especially 
about  the  regions  of  my  brain.    A  dull,  heavy, 
binding  pain  seemed  to  grasp  me.     Such  was  the 
weight  of  the  super-incumbent  atmosphere,  that 
I  felt  as  though  mountains  were  being  piled  upon 
me,  as  they  were  upon  the  vanquished  Titans. — 
I  opened   my  chamber  window,   and   I   looked 
around  me,  but  I  saw  nothing  but  a  pale  sheet  of 
aher.     The  full  orbed  moon  was  shining  brightly 
in  an  almost  unclouded  sky,  and  I  was  sensible  of 
the  light,  but  of  nothing  else;  no  shape — no 
shadow  was  distinguishable.     I  endeavoured  to 
collect  myself,  but  in  vain.     I  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  once  or  twice,  thinking  that,  per- 
haps, motion   might  relieve  me,  but  something 
heavy  seemed  clinging  around  me,  and  my  limbs 
were  exceeding  weak.    I  shook  myself,  but  to  no 
pmpose,  for  I  could  not  set*my8elf  free.    Then  I 
sate  down  upon  the  ground,  and  I  bathed  my 
temples  with  water,  and  went  again  to  the  open 
window,  that  the  night-air  might  blow  upon  my 
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forehead ;  but  I  felt  no  coolness  therefirom.  Then 
I  threw  myself  down  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
pressed  my  hands  tightly  against  both  sides  of 
my  head,  for  the  noise  which  I  now  heard  was 
like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  cataract,  and  all  was 
darkness,  both  within  and  without  I  had  no 
other  sensations  but  that  of  a  continuous  floiieing 
through  the  cavities  of  my  brain,  and  of  a  binding 
feeling  about  my  brow,  as  though  it  were  girt 
about  with  a  circlet  of  iron;  and  then  suddenly 
all  was  still,  and  I  seemed  to  fidl  into  a  complete 
insensibility.  The  noise  had  ceased,  and  the  pain 
had  ceased,  and  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  fur- 
ther. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THB    PHRBNETICK. 


"  Then  I  bad  Tisiona  though  I  never  alept, 
But  aye  my  senses  kept. 
Wild,  troubled  visions,  whicb  I  could  not  quell 
Altbougb  I  knew  right  well, 
That  my  distempered  brain  saw  many  things. 
Which  were  invisible ." 

MS. 


Thet  took  me  up  in  a  delirious  fever.  I  know 
not  how  many  days  the  phrenzy  was  upon  me; 
bat  when  my  mind  first  struggled  into  conscious* 
aess,  I  thought  that  I  beheld  a  person  sitting  by 
my  bed-side,  who  resembled  the  Widow  Moore, 
and  that  when  I  turned  myself  round  I  beheld  a 
igue,  ''  garmented  in  light/'  like  a  seraph,  which 
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when  I  looked  upon  it  glided  across  the  room  and 
then  vanished,  leaving  all  things  in  gloom.  I 
thought  that  this  luminous  figure  wore  the  like- 
ness of  Ella  Mooi'e,  but  whether  I  beheld  the 
real  image  of  the  young  maiden,  or  only  a  bright 
vision,  my  dawning  faculties  were  involved  in  too 
deep  a  twilight  to  determine. 

But  again  and  again,  at  intervals,  gleamed  the 
luminous  apparition  before  my  eyes,  whilst  the 
figure  that  I  had  first  beheld,  still  remained  in  its 
old  position,  almost  motionless  by  the  side  of  my 
bed.  My  chamber  was  almost  dark,  but  this 
thing  of  light,  whenever  it  appeared,  seemed  to 
irradiate  the  whole  apartment.  At  length  t 
stretched  forth  my  arms,  as  though  I  would  em- 
brace it,  and  turning  to  the  stationary  figure,  I 
said  "  What  is  that  light  ?  "  Then  the  form,  which 
had  been  seated  all  this  time,  rose  up  and  left 
my  bed  for  a  moment,  and  almost  instantly  I  was 
in  utter  darkness ;  and  I  saw  uq  more  of  the  lu- 
minous figure. 

Then  I  sunk  again  into  a  state  of  insensibility  ; 
and  when  the  light  of  reason  once  more  began  to 
dawn  upon  my  brain,  I  endeavoured  to  identify 
my  situation,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
which  had  brought  me  into  this  perilotis  state; 
but  I  could  do  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
I  knew  that  my  intellect  was  diseased,  and  that 
my  body  was  in  a  fearful  condition;  but  there 
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was  no  longer  any  association  of  ideais  in  my  mind ; 
I  could  neither  deduce  my  present  sensations  from 
any  antecedent  train  of  events,  nor  indeed  had  I 
anyknowledge  of  m3r8elf  in  connexion  with  external 
circamstances.  I  was  conscious  but  of  my  abstract 
iadinduality :  I  knew  what  I  was,  but  neither 
who,  nor  where,  I  was.  I  knew  that  I  was  an 
anfertonate  sofferer,  in  the  extremity  of  a  mortal 
fever — thsft  I  had  been  phrenetic,  and  was  still 
slightly  delirious — that  I  was  very  weak  from  a 
great  loss  of  blood — and  lastly,  that  perhaps  I 
was  d3ring.  But  this  condition  of  mind  was  not 
sufiered  to  endure  very  long ;  a  change  came  over 
me ;  and  in  that  change,  was  involved  what  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  intellectual 
phenomenon. 

Silvio  Pellico,  the  Italian  poet,  in  that  in- 
texesting  and  pathetic  narrative  of  his  'Ten 
Years'  Imprisonment,'  relates  that,  during  a 
severe  fever  which  afflicted  him  in  the  course 
of  his  confinement,  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
two  persons;  of  which  the  one  vnth  the  other 
was  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence. — Now 
my  individuality  was  tri-partite ;  my  soul  divided 
itself,  and  entered  into  three  different  bodies : 
in  short,  I  was  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  Cerberus,  for  I  ?ra8  ^*  three  gentlemen 
at  otkse." 

I  accounted  in  some  measure,  for  this  ''  Trinity 
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in  unity/'*  of  my  profene  nature,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  my  recumbent  frame,  consorting  itself 
day  after  day  to  a  triple  mutability  of  posture ;  to 
wit,  one  dorsal  and  two  lateral  positions,  which 
was  all  the  change  of  attitude  allowed  to  me ;  in* 
deed,  all  that  I  was  capable  of  effecting.  I  re- 
member, with  a  vividness  of  recollection  half-pain:- 
ful  and  half  ludicrous  now,  the  good  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  three  persons  of  my 
Trinity,  the  consciousness,  which  they  seemed  to 
entertain,  that  the  joint  happiness  of  the  body 
corporate,  depended  upon  the  united  efforts  of  the 
individual  thirds — ^the  interested  disinterestedness 
of  each ;  the  self-denying  self-love,  which  in  yield- 
ing its  own  claims,  seemed  to  know  that  it  ad- 
vanced its  own  pleasures  —  the  full  knowledge, 
which  each  person  exhibited,  of  all  the  intricacies 
of  its  triune  nature.  How  distinctly  do  I  call 
them  to  my  mind  !  With  what  a  topping  courtesy 
of  address  did  oae  ask  permission  of  the  other,  to 
transfer  the  onus  of  my  body,  from  the  dexter  to 
the  sinister  side, ''  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 

*  I  diHfJaim  aU  irreyeront  intontioiiB  in  this  allqwon.  I  need 
scarcely  suggest  to  the  reader  that  what  I  am  here  describing  is  not 
an  imaginary  state  of  things,  hot  a  record  of  what  I  hare  actoallj 
endured.  The  words  ' '  Trinity  in  Unity/'  which  are  not  scrip* 
tural  but  liturgical,  occurred  to  me,  during  the  time  of  my  illness, 
as  being  peculiarly  applicable  to  my  condition.  I  hare  tained 
them,  being  utterly  unable  to  find  a  synonym  sufficiently  expieasiFe. 
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amiDgenients  of  the  latter;  or  conduce  in  any 
mLY  to  its  discomfort.''    What  conffideiation  and 
mbaiuly  was  there  in  the  mingled  distress  and 
fear,  with  which  one,  half  longing  half  doubting, 
would  soliloquize    in    abstaining    silence.  —  '^  I 
flhould  like  to  rest  a  little  while ;  for  I  am  weary ; 
but  then,  peradventure  I  am  selfish/' — ^Assuredly, 
if  the  three  graces  had  been  set  to  work  for  Father 
Atbsy  they  could  not  have  divided  the  labour  of 
suitainiDg  the  woild  on  their  delicate  shoulders 
with  more  courtesy  of  manner,  or  more  sisterly 
devotion  of  heart,  than  did  my  right  side,  my  left 
aide,  and  my  back,  outdo  one  another  in  urbanity 
of  demeanour,  and  sacrificial  tenderness  of  heart, 
striving  which  should  sustain  the  greater  share  of 
the  joint  labours  imposed  upon  the  Trinity.-— 
Methinks,  'twill  be  a  weary  time,  ere  *^  we  three" 
§hall  be  chaunted  again  with  the  same  unison  of 
feeling,  and  the  same  singleness  of  voice !     Peace 
to  the  manes  of  my  triune  self! 

At  other  times,  when  the  triumvirate  madness 
was  not  upon  me^  I  had  the  wildest  waking  visions 
day  and  night,  that  ever  troubled  man's  brain 
widi  delirium.  Yet  the  worst  of  it  all  was  this ; 
dist  sleeping  I  was  never  asleep ;  and  waking  I 
was  never  awake.  I  had,  distinctly,  two  sets  of 
ideas — the  one  confused,  strange,  and  inextricable ; 
the  other  reasoning,  judging,  calculating.    The 
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most    phantastic    and    disordered    imaginations^ 
which  a  mind  distraught  ever  conceived,  danced 
before  my  eyes,  and  hamited  me ;  but  my  other 
mind,  imbued  with  all  the  strength  of  my  reason- 
ing faculties,  in  their  healthiest  state,  speculated, 
with  great  subtlety,  upon  the  nature  of  those 
shadowy  vagaries,    those    delusive    creations    of 
a  diseased  brain,  which,  although  I  knew  them 
to  be  unreal,  and  could  trace  them  to  the  source 
from  whence  they  came,  I  could  not  by  any  effort 
of  mind,  by  any  process  of  thought,  dispel.    The 
healthier  part  of  my  intellect  was  unusually  dis- 
criminative at  that  time.     Perhaps,  never,  at  any 
period  of  my  life,  was  it  capable  of  more  delicate 
investigations — more  able  to  follow  with  perspi- 
cuity the  most  comphcated  windii^s  of  physical 
philosophy.     A  variety  of  new  combinations  af- 
fecting the  nature  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind,   and  arising  out  of  the  novel  and  unpre- 
cedented state  of  my  intellect  at  that  time,  were 
presented  to,  and  seized  upon,  and  enquired  into, 
by  thosQ  remaining  energies  of  my  mind,  which 
sickness,  so  far  from  having  impaired,  had  rendered 
more  accurate  and  scrutinizing,  than  they  were 
wont  to  have  been,  when  the  soundness  of  my 
body  was  intact     It  is  inconceivable  what  ad- 
vantage I  derived  from  this  half-healthy,  half- 
diseased,  state  of  mind.     It  was,  as  though,  to 
borrow  a  metaphor    from   the    body,  increased 
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powenB  of  yiaion  had  been  given  to  one  eye^  to 
marie  the  progress  of  blindness  in  the  other.     My 
mtellect  was  compressed  into  a  small  compass — 
driven  into  a  comer  and  straightened ;  it  looked 
through  an  eyelet  hole  and  saw  little,  but  what 
it  did  see  was  remarkably  distinct.    The  whole 
external  world  was  involved  in  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion.    I  did  not  know  precisely  whether  I  was 
on  land  or  at  sea;    I  secerned  not  one  person  from 
another;   I   recked  not  whether  it   was  day  or 
night,  winter  or  summer;    I  poured  forth  a  most 
unintelligible  medley  of  words,  and   asked  the 
most  extravagant  questions ;    but   I   knew  well 
enough,   all  the  time,  that   I  was  uttering  the 
wildest  nonsense;   though  I  had  not  the  power 
to  control   myself,  or  to  model  my  words   into 
meaning.     I  was  self-involved ;  there  was  a  certain 
inward  harmony  still  existing,    to  regulate   my 
abstract  investigations ;  there  was  great  order  and 
method  in  my  thoughts  whilst  they  confined  them- 
selves solely  to  the  impalpable ;  but  with  the  out- 
ward world  they  were  utterly  discordant;  they 
could  not    adapt  themselves  to    the  realities  of 
fife  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  all  language  but  soli- 
loquy.    I  was  like  the  man,  whom  I  have  read  of 
in  a  '  Tale  of  Wonder,'  who  saw  nothing  but  him- 
self;  the  whole  of  the  visible  world  beside  was 
involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.     My  intellect 
revolved  around  its  own  orbit ;  and  abstained  from 
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all  foreign  excursions.  The  mechanism  of  my 
own  mind — the  source  of  my  errant  thoughts — the 
nature  of  my  complexed  imagination — ^were  the 
subjecte  of  my  ceaseless  speculation.  And  many 
were  the  discoveries  I  made — ^many  the  unforseen 
lights  which  flashed  across  my  brain,  and  inform- 
ed me;  but  they  passed  away,  and  profited  me 
nought,  for  my  memoiy  was  weakened  by  disease; 
and  I  could  not  convey  my  thoughts  into  lasting 
characters,  nor  communicate  them  to  be  recorded 
by  another. 

But  at  length  my  delirium  passed  away.  My 
disease  wore  a  milder  aspect,  and  my  thoughts 
assumed  a  more  every-day  tone.  I  began  to  en- 
tertain more  specific  ideas  relating  to  my  unfortu- 
nate situation.  My  memory  resumed  its  functions, 
and  I  recognized  the  chamber  wh«re  I  lay.  I 
awoke  one  morning,  from  a  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  great  change.  I 
unclosed  ray  eyes,  and  I  saw  things  distinctly. 
The  curtains  of  the  bed  on  which  I  was  lying  were 
drawn  round  me,  but  recognizing  their  pattern,  I 
knew  at  once  in  what  apartment  they  had  placed 
me.  Then  I  stretched  forth  one  of  my  emaciated 
arms,  and  partly  drawing  back  the  curtain,  which 
hemmed  me  in  on  every  side,  I  beheld  Mrs.  Moore 
sitting  by  my  bed. 

I  spoke. — "  Mrs.  Moore,  I  am  better." 

"  I  know  you  are,"  replied  the  widow,  in  a  low 
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voice;   "but  you  had  better  not  talk  with  me 
yet" 

"  Oh  !  I  musty  I  must  indeed." 

"  Hush,  I  shall  leave  you  if  you  do," 

"  No,  no, — don't  leave  me,  I  shall  die  if  you 
leave  me,  Mrs.  Moore." 

"Be  calm, — excitement  will  be  dangerous,— 
you  had  better  not  talk  to  me  indeed." 

^  Oh  !  yes,  only  a  few  words, — just  one  or.two 
Uttle  questions,  and  then  I  will  be  silent  for  an 
hour." 

«  Well,  then— " 

"  Have  I  said  anything  to  yo^,  Mrs.  Moore, 
during  my  illness,  about  a  light  in  the  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  did  some  days  ago,  and  I  immedi* 
ately  closed  the  window  shutters." 

"  Yes — ^but  I  did  not  mean  that  light.  I  meant 
a  luminous  figure  like  an  angel's  that  was  flitting 
about  the  room,  when  I  spoke.  I  have  seen  it 
since,  often  in  my  chamber — a  bright,  beautiful 
figure,  with  dazzling  hair  and  white  drapery,  and 
once  or  twice  it  has  bent  over  me,  and  it  has  sate 
where  you  are  sitting  now,  and  I  should  have 
thought  it  had  come  fit>m  Heaven  if  I  had  not 
felt  its  sweet  breath  upon  my  cheek." 

There  was  a  smile  on  Mrs.  Moore's  face  as  she 
re}^ed,  **  You  must  mean  Ella." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so.     But  where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  Not  very  far  off,  Mr.  Gerard." 
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• 

**  Oh  !  bring  her  to  me^ — ^bring  her  to  me  new, 
— ^bring  her  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  bless 
her." 

"Be  cahn,  —  pray  be  cahn, — if  you  excite 
yourself  I  will  not  speak  another  word  to  you/' 

''  And  you  will  not  bring  Ella  to  me  then?" 

"  Not  now — ^another  day, — another  day,  and  you 
shall  see  her." 

"  Another  day  say  you  ?     Tih^norraw  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Ah !  good  Mrs.  Moore, — but  tell  me  how 
come  you  beside  me  ?" 

"  I  am  your  nurse." 

"My  nurse! — did  my  mother  send  for  you 
then?" 

"Not exactly;  I  offered  my  services." 

"  Oh  !  kind,  good  woman !" 

"  Neither  kind,  nor  good,  but  grateful." 

"  And  is  not  that  being  both  ? — But  tell  me 
now,  has  Michael  been  to  see  me  ?" 

"Every  day;  and  more  than  once  has  he 
watched  beside  you  in  the  night-season." 

"  And  my  mother — " 

*^  What  avail  these  questions  ?  Have  I  not  now 
answered  enough  for  to-day." 

"  My  last  question  will  not  bear  answering." 

"  It  will. — She  has  visited  you  daily." 

"And  my  father — " 

"  Has  wept  beside  your  couch." 
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'**  WiqU; — and  my  father  has  wept  over  me  ! 
But  one  more  question,  Mrs.  Moore. — ^Haye  you 
heard  aught  of  Lawrence  ?" 

**  That  question  will  not  bear  an  answer, — 
enough,'* — and  the  widow  Moore,  closed  the  cur- 
tains of  my  bed,  and  I  heard  a  noise,  as  of  sup- 
piessed  sobs,  which  told  me  that  I  had  touched 
unwisely  upon  a  &r  too  sensitive  chord. 

Methinks  that  is  a  pleasant  state  of  mind,  which 
follows  a  debiUtating  sickness, — that  midway  con- 
dition between  disease  and  health,  which  resem- 
bles the  state  of  the  transmigrating  insect,  when 
it  is  not  altogether  a  grub,  though  it  is  very  im- 
perfectly a  butterfly.  I  do  not  know  any  period 
of  my  life  at  which  1  have  been  more  sanguine 
and  full  of  hope  than  I  was  during  this  season  of 
convalescence.  I  built  up  the  loftiest  castles  in 
the  air,  which  were  ever  coustructed  by  that  great 
ajchitect.  Fancy ;  and  devised  with  most  elabo- 
rate minuteness  all  the  furniture  of  these  airy 
&brics.  The  mind  seems  especially  prone  to 
grasp  at  minutiae  during  convalescence  ;  it  is  less 
trouble  to  think  of  small  things  than  to  encompass 
affiurs  of  greater  magnitude,  and  the  intellect 
weak  and  sickly  endeavours  to  save  itself  from 
any  violent  exertion.  Memory  likewise  at  this 
season  is  always  peculiarly  vivid.  Numberless 
little  long-foigotten  incidents  now  rise  up,  like 
ghosts  from  out  their  tombs,  and  assume  a  degree 
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of  importance  which  never  has  been  ceded  to 
them  before.  Small  blessings  too  are  magnified 
tenfold,  and  we  yearn  after  many  little  things 
which  hitherto  we  have  disregarded  and  desjHsed. 
Every  thing  too  which  we  behold  is  vested  with 
new  beauty, — every  thing  which  we  feel,  with  new 
delight,-^the  sky  is  never  so  blue, — ^the  fields  are 
never  so  green, — the  air  is  never  so  fiesh, — ^and 
what  joy  is  there,  when  for  the  first  time  we  walk 
unassisted  across  the  room !  Therefore  do  I  think, 
hope,  and  memory,  and  present  enjoyment,  being 
all  rendered  keener  thereby,  that  there  is  exceed- 
ing pleasure  in  that  benign  state,  which,  if  death 
puts  not  his  veto  upon  all  succession,  is  the  natural 
successor  of  sickness. 

But  there  was  one  joy,  which  I  treasure  up  in 
my  memory  paramount  over  all  other  joys, — ^my 
first  interview,  after  my  recovery,  with  Ella. — ^Oh  ! 
how  I  blessed  the  luminous  apparition  that  had 
flitted  round  my  sick-bed,  and  how  Ella  wept  with 
joy  in  my  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THS    POST,  THE   PAIKTER,   AVI)   THE   SORTES 

WORDSWORTHIANJS. 


'*  Science  and  poetry  end  thought 
Are  thj  hunps ;  they  make  the  lot 
Of  the  dwellers  in  e  cot 
So  eerene,  they  cune  it  not." 

SatLLKT. 


Mrs.  Moobb,  upon  first  learning  that  I  was  pros- 
trated by  sickness,  had  walked  up  to  my  father's 
house,  and  offered  herself  to  my  mother  as  a 
nurse.  Seeing  that  Mrs.  Doveton  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  nature  of  this  request,  and  anti- 
cipating a  harsh  denial,  the  widow  woman,  with 
the  utmost  humility,  said,  "  Madam,  I  would  not 
hare  ventured  to  sohcit  this  favour  at  your  hands, 
did  I  not  feel  that  much  experience  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  sick  has  rendered  me,  at  least  as  well 
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fitted  as  any  other  to  be  the  aurse  of  your  son ; 
and  you  may  leni  assured  that  I  will  watch  over 
him  as  vigilantly  as  the  fondest  mother  ever 
watched  over  her  child,  neither  asking  nor  de- 
siring any  reward  for  my  servicesy  but  tending 
him  as  a  labour  of  love.  Oh,  madam  !  your  son 
has  been  kind,  very  kind,  to  me  and  my  children^ 
and  if  you  would  but  suffer  me  thus  to  testify  my 
gratitude,  you  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  a  poor 
afflicted  woman,  which  will  entitle  you  to  her 
daily  prayers.  Remember,  madam,  that  I  come 
not  as  a  hirelii^,  and  that  all  I  desire  is  to  watch 
over  your  son." 

My  mother,  ever  since  my  adventure  with  the 
equestrians,  had  been  strangely  prejudiced  against 
the  family  of  the  Moores.  She  had  never  seen 
them,  and,  to  remove  all  unfavourable  prejudices, 
they  needed  only  to  be  seen.  So  it  happened 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  neat,  yet  un- 
presuming,  attire  of  the  widow  woman,  her  mild, 
pensive  countenance,  her  low,  soft  voice,  and, 
above  all,  her  humble  bearing,  won  the  good  (pi- 
nion even  of  my  mother,  who  believed  the  sin* 
cerity  of  her  protestations,  and  readily  granted 
her  suit. 

But  Mrs.  Moore  had  not  been  invested  many 
hours  in  her  office,  before  two  new  petitioners  pre* 
sented  themselves,  and  Michael  and  EUa  appeared 
before  my  mother. 
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Mrs.  Doveton  was  in  one  of  her  blandest  moods. 
She  had  just  received  a  long  letter  from  Arthur, 
informing  her  that  Eton  was  the  "  capitalest  place 
in  the  whole  world  for  a  spree ;"  and  as  this  letter 
was  written  in  high  health  and  spirits,  my  mother, 
fortunately  for  the  Moores,  was  in  one  of  her  most 
amiable  humouiB,  and  she  received  Michael  and 
Ella  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  which  almost 
amounted  to  kindness. 

^  We  have  come,  madam,"  said  Michael,  acting 
as  spokesman,  ^*  to  ask  whether  you  will  kindly 
permit  us  to  visit  our  mother  now  and  then  in  the 
sick-chamber;  to  bring  whatever  she  may  require ; 
and  sometimes  to  relieve  her  when  she  is  weary?'* 

**  Are  you  not  too  young,  think  you,"  asked  my 
mother, ''  to  be  of  much  use  in  nursing  tlie  sick  ?" 

**  Oh !  no,  no,  madam,"  cried  Ella,  interrupting 
her  brother,  who  was  about  to  speak;  —  ''the 
weakest  become  very  strong  in  the  service  of  those 
whom  they  love." 

When  the  young  maid  had  said  this,  she  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  blushed ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
said  too  much ;  that  she  had  presumed  upon  Mrs. 
Doveton's  condescension ;  and  that  both  the  words 
she  had  uttered,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
uttered  them,  were  unbecoming  to  one  in  her  lowly 
condition.  Poor  Ella  ! — ^what  would  she  not  have 
given  to  have  unsaid  t&ose  few  words  i 

My  mother  saw  the  confusion  of  the  girl,  and 
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enhanced  it  no  little  by  say ing,  '^  LMt  I  child ; — 
what  do  you  know  of  Iotc  ?— But,  tell  me,  why  aie 
you  blushing  ?" 

Michael  answered  for  her. — ^'  She  thinks  that 
she  has  done  wftmg  in  speaking  to  you,  madam, 
with  such  earnestness." 

^'  Never  mind,  child,"  said  my  mother,  address- 
ing herself  to  Ella ; — ^*^  never  mind ;  I  readily  for* 
give  you.  I  like  to  see  young  people  modest — and 
blushes  d^iote  modesty.  How  old  are  you,  my 
pretty  girl  ?" 

'^  I  am  fifteen,  madam,"  replied  EUa ; — ^^  that 
is,  I  shall  be  sixteen  next  May." 

"  And  you,"  turning  to  Michael, — "  you  are  a 
very  handsome  boy; — how  old  are  you?" 

It  was  now  Michael's  turn  to  blush.  ''  If  you 
please,  madam,"  said  he,  ^'  I  am  one  year  older 
than  my  sister." 

'^  And  what  does  your  mother  intend  to  do  with 
you?  It  is  time  that  you  were  apprenticed  to  a 
profession." 

'^  Sir  Reginald  Euston  has  been  kind  enough  to 
promise  to  assist  me,"  replied  Michael. 

''  In  what  way?"  asked  my  mother. 

^'  In  any  way  that  I  please,  madam,"  said 
Michael.—**  In  the  church."     • 

'*  He  will  use  his  interest  to  get  vou  made  clerk 
of  the  parish." 

MichaeFs  cheeks  wei*e  dyed  with  crimson,  as  he 
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answered,  '^  No,  madam;  he  will  Bend  me  to 
.college/' 

My  mother  looked  at  Ella's  beautiful  face,  and 
at  her  exquisitely  graceful  figure,  and  smiled.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  smile  was  indicative  of  very 
great  sagacity. 

*^  Does  Sir  Reginald  often  pay  a  visit  to  your 
cottage  Y'  asked  my  mother,  fixing  her  searching 
eyes  full  upon  £Ba,  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  madam,''  replied  Ella,  with  a  perfectly 
untroubled  aspect ; — **  he  does  sometimes  ccnone  to 
mquire  after  us ;  but  his  visits  are  very  few  now, 
compared  with  what  they  were  when  we  were 
children." 

"  And  why  is  that  ?" 

"  I  cannot  guess,'*  replied  Ella. 

Nor  could  my  mother;  for  she  expected  that 
the  case  would  have  been  otherwise:  nor  could 
Michael,  fi)r  he  was  guileless  as  his  sister.  But 
Sir  Reginald  well  knew  the  reason.  He  had 
slackened  in  his  visits  to  the  cottage  that  he 
mi^t  escape  those  very  suspicions  which  had 
found  theff  way  into  the  breast  of  my  mother. 
Alas!  it  is  a  hard  thing,  that  our  very  virtues 
should  expose  us  to  calumny;  and  that  charity, 
the  best  of  all  virtues,  should  be  that  which  is 
most  frequently  suspected. 

I  will  not  lengthen  out  this  conference.  My 
mother  with  certain  restrictions,  granted  the  peti- 
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tion  of  Ella  and  Michael.  They  were  admitted 
to  assist  their  mother,  to  hghten  the  toib  of  my 
nurse. 

I  recovered ;  the  physician  took  his  leaye,  and 
once  again  health  circulated  through  my  veins. 

I  think  that  it  is  Martial,  who  says,  ^'  Non  est 
vivere  sed  valere  vita" — not  to  live,  but  to  live  in 
health,  is  life;  —  and  fully  impressed  with  tiiis 
belief,  I  resolved  never  again  thus  wantonly  to 
lose  sight  of  that  supreme  blessing,  the  delights  of 
whose  presence  we  know  not  how  to  estimate, 
until  we  have  tasted  the  miseries  of  its  absence. 

*  Tis  onlj  when  they  springy  to  hearea  thtt  angels 
Reveal  themtelres  to  yon  ;  thej  sit  aU  day 
Beside  jou,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you. 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  mnse  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them.  * 

The  first  book  that  I  read  after  my  illness  was 
Tom  Jones,  and  the  second  was  Wilhelm  Meister, 
All  my  volumes  of  Metaphysics  had  been  scrupu- 
lously removed  out  of  my  sight,  a  precaution, 
indeed,  which  was  useless,  for  neither  ontologt/j 
nor  deontology  J  had  any  longer  any  charms  for  me. 
I  was  only  permitted  to  read  for  a  given  portion  of 
time  every  day,  but  never  at  any  period  of  life, 

*  From  Pabacklsds,  by  Robert  Browning,  a  poem,  the  perusal 
of  which  has  afforded  me  such  intense  delight,  that  I  must  ever 
feel  grateful  to  its  author. 
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ka?e  I  derived  such  intense  pleasuie  from  reading ; 
so  tine  is  it,  that  the  limitation  of  our  joys  is  the 
best  augmenter  of  om*  enjoyment. 

I  read  many  works  of  fiction ;  and  a  new  field 
of  intellectoal  adventure  now  seemed  to  expand 
itself  before  my  eyes.  My  old  yearnings  came 
back  upon  me  with  renewed  force,  but  not  so 
much  to  know,  as  to  be  known,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  May  not  /  create  ?  may  not  my  imagination 
body  forth  a  series  of  fictitious  adventures  ?  May 
not  I,  even  I,  disperse  the  emanations  of  my  mind 
amongst  men?'*  The  first  answer  which  I  re* 
tamed  to  my  own  question,  after  reflection,  was 
"  Doubtless,  I  may/' — ^my  second  was,  "  Doubt- 
less, I  trt//," — and  immediately  I  began  to  create. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  ambitious  craving, 
my  dreams  of  fame,  my  inordinate  vanity ;  such 
themes  have  been  dwelt  upon  too  often;  let  it 
suffice  that  I  set  about  the  construction  of  a  work 
of  fictitious  adventure.  I  had  certain  qualifica- 
ticms  which  fitted  me  for  the  task,  but  I  had  not 
aU  the  essential  qualifications.  An  exuberant 
imagination,  much  subtlety  of  thought,  and  no 
inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  mind,  to  which  I  may  add  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  ready,  ofi*-hand  information,  were  mine ; 
but  I  was  Uttle  acquainted  with  the  external  indi- 
cations of  character:  I  could  trace  the  inward 
workings,  but  not  the  outward  manifestations  of 
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the  human  mind  in  all  its  vaiious  icjiosyncracies ; 
but  above  all,  I  was  lamentably  deficient  in  all 
the  mechanical  parts  of  authorship.  I  had  no 
method — and  method  is  as  essential  to  an  author, 
as  it  is  to  a  house^keeper. 

I  wrote  in  my  own  chamber,  and  principally  at 
night ;  but  I  was  somewhat  chary  of  my  labours. 
I  did  not  forget,  in  the  excitement  of  authorship, 
the  miserable  ordeal  to  which  I  had  been  subjected 
by  my  late  indiscretions;  so  I  devoted  but  two 
hours  in  the  day  to  composition,  I  mean  to  verbal 
composition;  for. my  creative  feculties,  waking  or 
sleeping,  were  seldom  or  never  idle.  When  I 
wrote,  I  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  generally 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  my  face.  I  could 
not  have  written  in  the  presence  of  another,  and  I 
kept  my  authorship  a  profound  secret,  which  I 
imparted  to  none  but  to  Michael  and  Ella.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  excitement  of  composi- 
tion has  been  so  intense,  that  overcome  by  my 
feelings,  I  have  been  forced  to  throw  aside  the 
pen;  but  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the 
reader  is  most  moved  by  those  passages  of  a  nar- 
rative which  have  been  written  with  the  greatest 
emotion.  The  most  prominent  delineations  of 
feeling  excite  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader : — ^it 
is  the  under-current  of  pathos  that  fills  the  eyes  of 
an  author  with  tears. 

Should  any  one,  feeling  interested  in  my  adven* 
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tnreSy  geek  to  know  the  nature  of  my  woii^^  I  will  * 
tell  them  that  it  was  a  sort  of  psychological  nana- 
tive,  in  which  the  different  persons  of  my  history 
represented  certain  abstract  quahties,  acted  upon 
and  modified  by  one  another^  and  directed  or  mis- 
directed by  circumstances.    There  was  a  dim  vein 
of  allegory^    almost  indiscernible  by  the  many^ 
permeatii^  every  incident  of  my  narrative.     I  was 
cautions  that  the  weight  of  my  philosophy  should 
not  encumber  the  prepress  of  my  history ;  and  to 
accomplish  this^  I  dressed  up  all  my  abstract  truths 
in  masquerade  garments  of  fictitious  anecdote^ 
leaving  the  reader  to  detect  my  design  or  not, 
according  to  the  keenness  of  his  penetration.   And, 
in  truth,  the  public  is  not  unlike  a  child,  whom  we 
must  cheat  into  swallowing  the  health-bearing 
medicine  by  disguising  it  with  some  savory  com- 
pound. 

The  later  months  of  autumn  passed  away;  winter 
followed,  and  I  was  still  at  home, — still  engaged 
upon  my  secretly-cherished  work.  I  passed  my 
days  chiefly  abroad  in  the  fields,  taking  as  much 
bodily  exercise  as  possible,  for  not  only  did  I  find 
that  this  species  of  exertion  much  benefited  my 
{diysical' health,  but  that  my  intellectual  energies 
were  never  so  vigorous  as  when  my  body  was  in 
motion.  During  my  walks,  I  struck  out  more 
original  ideas  than  ever  I  did  in  my  closet ;  and 
many  of  the  conceptions  to  which  I  thus  gave 
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birth,  were  infinitely  more  striking  and  novel  than 
those  which  I  produced  at  home  with  far  greater 
difficulty  and  travail.  Conscious  of  this,  and  un- 
willing to  lose  the  best  emanations  of  my  intellect, 
I  determined  never  to  go  abroad  without  a  note- 
booky  in  which  I  might  set  down  my  thoughts  as 
they  occurred  to  me.  But  this  experiment  was  a 
lamentable  failure,  for  the  veiy  consciousness  that 
I  had  it  in  my  power  to  catch  and  to  perpetuate 
every  passing  impulse,  strangled  all  those  impulses 
in  their  birth,  and  I  soon  found,  that  whilst  I  was 
always  in  readiness  to  record  my  impressions,  I 
had  no  impressions  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Freedom  is  the  natural  ahment  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  fancy  will  not  disport  itself  when  it  is 
conscious  of  being  watched. 

One  of  my  favourite  occupations  was  limning. 
I  would  pass  hours  together  embodying  on  a  flat 
surface  the  beautiful  ideas  which  were  crowding 
upon  my  brain.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  un- 
burthened  my  soul  when  it  was  too  full  of  lovely 
images— it  was  in  this  manner  that  I  cooled  my 
over-heated  imagination.  Reader,  do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  be  haunted  by  a  strange  shape,  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  grace,  which  stands  before 
thee  at  thine  up-rising,  and  sits  beside  thee  in  the 
stillness  of  evening,  and  gleams  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night-season,  until,  though  at  first  it 
was  a  delight,  its  omnipresence  has  become  to 
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thee  a  curse  ?  Thou  dost — then,  by  such  shapes 
I  -vrsLS  haunted;  sometimes  in  the  fashion  of  a 
seraph-maiden,  sometimes  in  the  Ukeness  of  a  boy- 
angel,  sometimes  as  a  radiant  image,  whose  sex  I 
knew  not,  yeUow-haired  and  white  garmented. 
And  these  shapes,  when  they  had  haunted  me  for 
a  season,  I  reaUzed  by  the  aid  of  lines  and  colours, 
dimly  and  imperfectly  it  is  true;  but  still,  when  I 
beheld  them  palpably  before  me,  they  ceased  to  haunt 
my  imagination — I  had  unburthened  myself — I 
had  confessed  myself,  as  it  were,  and  rid  myself 
of  this  spiritual  thraldom. 

But  not  only  by  visions  of  my  own  imagination 
was  I  haunted  at  this  season  of  my  life,  but  by 
the  ideal  creations  of  other  minds — ^poets',  pain- 
ters', sculptors',  or  novellists'.  I  well  remember 
how  an  image  of  Psyche,  carved  out  of  white 
marble,  was  wakened  into  life  by  the  magic  wand 
of  my  imagination,  and  how  it  sate  beside, me  day 
after  day,  abroad  in  the  meadows,  or  at  home  in 
my  chamber,  until  its  very  loveliness  disquieted 
me  with  vain  yearnings,  to  possess  what  I  knew 
to  be  unreal  and  phantastical.  Often,  too,  has  a 
painted  figure  of  a  nymph,  a  seraph,  or  of  a  httle 
child,  become  life-like,  and  seemed  to  breathe, 
whilst  I  gazed  at  it,  and  when  I  have  turned  away 
it  has  followed  me,  and  been  my  companion  for 
days.  But  still  more  frequently  was  I  haunted  by 
the  creations    of  the    poet,    and    the   novellist 
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Ariel,  and  Una,  and  Euphrasiay  and  Mignon,  have 
in  torn  been  my  beantiful  associates.  I  have  seen 
them  beside  me  in  the  day-light — I  have  embraced 
them  in  my  visions  of  the  night — I  have  embodied 
my  dreams  upon  the  canvas;  but  no  eye  save 
my  own,  has  beheld  them. — I  painted  only  for 
myself. 

I  tanght  Michael  to  draw — ^but  little  teaching 
did  the  boy  require,  for  he  was  endowed  with  a 
most  exquisite  perception  of  the  art, — yet  his  ge- 
nius viras  not  kindred  with  mine.  To  imitate,  with 
lines  and  colours,  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature 
was  Michael's  pleasure,  whilst  I  delighted  in  em- 
bodying, if  not  always  human  loveliness,  yet  at 
least  such  shapes  as  presented  themselves  to  my 
imagination,  in  Hxe  likeness  of  humanity. 

One  day  Michael  asked  me  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  I  dehghted  so  little  in  the  beauties  and  be^ 
nignitie^  of  inanimate  nature,  and  why  I  never 
attempted  to  perpetuate  some  of  its  most  beautiful 
aspects  by  transferring  them  to  the  canvass? — 
"  Because,  Michael,"  I  repUed,  ^  my  childhood 
was  passed  in  a  city." 

Michael  smiled  incredulously,  and  I  continued, 
**  My  first  impressions  were  derived  fit>m  brick 
houses  and  crowded  thoit>ugh&res.  Human  na- 
ture I  beheld  under  various  modifications,  but  of 
inanimate  nature  I  saw  little  more  than  the  sky 
above  me,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  was  ob» 
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scnied  by  the  dense  smoke  of  the  ever-busy  me- 
tropolis. All  the  beauty  that  I  beheld  in  my 
childhood,  was  human  beauty,  and  therefore  did 
I  learn " 

"  Oh !  yes,  Gerard,  I  know  what  you  mean," 
internipted  Ella,  who  was  sitting  by  my  side—-"  I 
understand  you,  simple  as  I  am ;  and  it  is  your 
kindness  that  has  taught  me  to  comprehend — your 
kindness  that  has  made  me  thus  wise." 

«  My  kindness,  Ella?*' 

**  Yes,  Gerard,  in  these  volumes,  which  are 
your  gift,  have  I  read  these  things.  In  Words- 
worth— the  Wordsworth  that  you  gave  me.  Do 
you  know,  Grerard,  that  these  volumes  have  taught 
me,  more  than  all  the  other  books  I  have  read, 
to  comprehend  your  wisdom — and  Michael's," — 
and  having  said  this,  Ella  opened  a  volume  and 
read,  addressing  herself  to  me  in  the  language  of 
our  philosophical  poet, — 

**  Amid  the  amolce  of  dtiai  did  yoa  pan. 
The  time  of  early  youth ;  and  there  jou  leemed 
From  jeara  of  quiet  industry,  to  love 
The  living  beings  bj  your  own  iSre-side 
With  such  a  strong  devotion  that  jou  heart 
Is  aloir  toirarda  the  sympathieB  of  them, 
*  Who  lode  upon  the  hills  with  tendemess 
And  make  dear  fiiendahips  with  the  streams  and  grores. 
Yti  w€  vho  are  tranigreiaort  in  this  kind, 
DweUing  reitred  m  our  simpUeity 
Among  tko  woods  ondfiM*,  wb  lovb  tou  wbll." 
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Here  Ella  paused,  and  her  cheeks  were  sufiufled, 
with  blushes*  The  last  three  lines  ofthe  passage  she 
had  read  were  so  very,  very  true, — they  described 
her  own  condition,  and  echoed  her  own  feelings  so 
exactly,  that  when  she  closed  the  volume  she 
thought  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  indiscre* 
tion  in  quoting  such  a  passage  in  my  presence,  and 
in  addressing  it  dii-ectly  to  me. 

But  Michael's  face  beamed  with  delight,  as  he 
bent  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  me,  and  said, 
'^  How  true  it  all  is !  We  who  are  '  transgressois 
in  this  kind,'  yes,  Gerard,  *  we  love  you  welL**' 

"I  am  happy,  very  happy  in  your  love, 
Michael." 

There  was  a  pause,  for  our  hearts  were  exceed* 
ing  full. — I  laid  my  hand  gently  upon  Ella's. 

Then  I  spoke, "  Methinks,  Ella,  that  Mr.  Words* 
worth  must  have  looked  upon  you." 

"Upon  me?'* — and  Ella  lifted  up  her  eyes 
with  a  look  of  wonderment  on  her  beautiful 
face. 

"  Yes,  upon  you,  Ella ;  for  he  has  described  you 
in  a  passage  that  I  remember." 

."  I  do  not  understand  you  this  time,"  said  Ella. 

"  Then  Wordsworth  shall  teach  you  again," — 
and  taking  up  the  volume  that  lay  beside  me,  I 
read  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Excursion." 


«< 


Serious  and  thoughtfiil  was  her  mind,  and  jet 
By  reoonoilement  exquisite  and  tare 
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The  ibinn,  port,  motions  of  tbe  cottage  girl 
W«M  soeh  aft  might  hare  qaiclcened  and  inspired 
A  Titian's  band,  addressed  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Drjad  glancing  through  the  shade." 

And  then  a  little  fiirther  on,  I  read— 

"  No  one  touched  the  ground 
So  deAly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
giacefulljr  were  braided." 


**  But  read  on — read  on,"  cried  Ella,  in  tones 
of  mingled  archness  and  reproach, — "nay,  if  you 
will  not,  I  will  finish  the  sentence  from  memory. 
— Runs  it  not  thus,  Gerard, — 

"But  th^t  praiie 


MethUJa,  would  better  tuit  another  ptaee7** 

"  Now  confess,  Gerard,"  said  Michael,  laughing 
as  he  spoke, — "  that  the  simple  Ella  has  beaten 
you  with  your  own  weapons  of  verse." 

"  Nay,  Michael,  I  will  confess  nothing;  for 
praise  can  suit  no  place  better  than  that  in  which 
it  is  most  deserved." 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


THE  8ENTBNCB  AND  THB  REPRIEVB. 


"  lliere  U  no  hope. 
And  utter  darkness  curtains  me  around 
On  this  side  and  on  that  — 

But  there  i$  hope — 
The  Lord  Antonio — you  must  sue  to  him, — 
The  Lcrd  Antonio— he  is  great  and  good : 
Tell  him  that  you  are  wretched — ^he  will  raise  yon." 

Old  Fiaf, 


"Say  Bomething  kind  to  me,  Ella, — say  some- 
thing kind  to  me,  Mike," — thus  was  it  that,  a 
few  months  after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter,  I 
unburthened  my  heavy-laden  heart.  It  was  spring- 
time,— 

*'  The  season  sweet  of  hudding  leaves, 
And  days  advancing  to  their  utmost  length. 
And  imall  hirds  singing  to  their  happy  mates.*' 
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The  flOB  was  shining  brightly^ — the  air  was  mild, 
though  not  yet  wann,— the  fields  were  decked  in 
their  freshest  yerdurey  and  all  things  were  gay,  and 
bright,  and  cheerful,  save  my  heavy-laden  heart. 

Ella  and  Michael  were  sitting  on  the  brow  of  a 
turf-dad  hill,  which  over-looked  their  little  cottage. 
Tbey  were  smming  themselves,  in  the  fiill  enjoy- 
ment of  numy,  and^  great  blessings, — the  genial 
climate, — the  bright  sky, — the  lovely  prospect, — 
tlie  melody  of  the  birds,  and,  above  all,  the  pre- 
aeace  of  one  another. 

**  Say  something  kind  to  me,  Ella, — say  some- 
thing^ kind  to  me,  Mike,"  I  cried  out,  in  a  voice  of 
angnisb,  as  I  seated  myself  between  them  on  the 
turf. 

Brother  and  sister  each  laid  a  hand  upon  my 
abouider,  and  looking  with  inquiring  fondness  into 
ray  tBuce,  said,  **  What  is  it,  Gerard,  that  afiects 
you  ?•• 

''Thank  you,  Michael;  thank  you,  Ella, — I'm 
better,  much  better  now.  Those  few  kind  words 
have  restored  me.  Believe  me,  that  there  is  no 
better  medicine  l^an  kindness  for  a  sick  heart." 

<<  But  what  ails  thee,  Gerard  ?"  asked  Ella, 
whilst  her  beautiful,  blue  eyes  glistened  with  un- 
shed tears. 

^  Oh  !  no&ing,  EUa ;  methinks  it  were  a  sin 
to  be  sorrowful  on  such  a  day  as  this." 

**  Nay,  Gerard ;  but  there  is  something  at  your 
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heart, — something  that  weighs  heavily.  Who  has 
teen  so  cruel  as  to  wrong  that  tender  heart  of 
yours  with  unkindness  T* 

"  God  forbid,  Ella,  that  I  should  think  myself 
wronged.  God  forbid  that  I  should  tax  any  one 
with  unkindness." 

"  Ah  !  Gerard ;  thus  is  it  with  you  always! 
You  are  full  of  forbearance,  and  it  is  noble  te  for- 
bear; but  you  have  been  wronged — cruelly 
wronged,  or  you  would  not  have  asked  in  such 
a  voice  of  anguish  for  a  few  kind  words. — ^Michael, 
you  are  wiser  than  I  am :  speak  words  of  comfort 
to  him,  Michael." 

*'  You  are  very  kind,  Ella ;  but  you  see  that  I 
scarcely  need  a  comforter  now.  Michael,  we  will 
talk  about  natui'e. — How  beautiful  and  how  full  of 
blessings  is  this  great  universe.  I  have  been  think* 
ing  that  we  may  love  nature  veiy  much  without 
abating  one  tittle  of  our  human  love — 

*'  Love  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  homan-lcnidt'' 

as  the  Poet  calls  it.  VU  tell  you  what,  Michael, 
I  am  vastly  beneath  you,  as  a  philosopher.  I 
grovel  and  you  soar.  I  do,  indeed ;  nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me. — As  I  live,  Michael,  there  is  a  yellow- 
winged  butterfly.  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
catch  it  if  I  were  to  try  V 

Michael  looked  at  me,  but  made  n'o  answer;  and 
I  continued.  "  Why,  I  have  not  chased  a  butter- 
fly these  many  days;  yet  I'll  wager,  Michael,  that 
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211  catdi  you  thift  Utile  flulterer  before  half  an 
bcmr  hms  passed. — See,  now;  it  haus  settled;  TU 
be  ailer  it. — But,  come^  EUa,  I'll  stake  this  goldeii 
ring  against  a  lock  of  your  golden  hair." 

Miebael  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm. — '^  Stay, 
Gerard,  stay,  I  beseech  you;  I  do  not  like  this 
wild  mirth;  there  is  frausy  in  it  Now  sit-down 
beside  me,  and  speak  calmly :  this  gaiety  is  forced. 
Think  you,  that  I  cannot  read  in  your  face  that 
there  is  a  world  of  agony  in  your  heart  ?  Think 
yon,  Gerard,  that  we,  who  know  you  so  well,  and 
have  watched  the  changes  on  your  countenance 
so  long,  are  to  be  deceived  by  a  few  incoherent 
words  of  gaiety,  and  a  burst  or  two  of  constraiiicd 
laughter?  Gerard,  we  know  you  better ; — we  know 
that  your  heart  is  sad.'* 

SUa  sate  by,  weeping  hke  a  child.  She  could 
scaxicely  say  to  nroJl(hrough  her  tears,  ^*  Listen  to 
him — listen  to  Michael." 

Then  Michael  continued,  in  his  calm,  clear  voice, 
— **  Gerard,  you  may  deceive  yourself,  but  you 
cannot  deceive  us.  You  may  think,  like  the  fever- 
stricken  mariner,  that  you  behold  pleasant  fields 
and  green  herbage,  when  nought  but  the  bleak, 
dreary  ocean  surrounds  you  on  every  side.  But 
we,  who  stand  by,  Gerard,  see  too  plainly  the  ca- 
lenture that  is  preying  upon  you.  Yes,  indeed ; 
we  know  that  you  are  sad,  very  sad :  then  do  not 
mock  yourself, — ^the  mask  that  you  wear  do^  not 
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become  you-^-cast  it  aside,  Gerard,  'tis  a  poor 
diflguise,  and  we  can  read  your  heart  plainly 
enough.  I  speak  as  I  ought  not  to  speak;  but 
your  kindness  has  taught  me  to  be  bold." 

But  Ella  could  only  say,  through  her  tears, — 
^  Listen  to  him — listen  to  Michael ;  for  there  is 
truth  and  wisdom  in  what  he  declares/' 

At  length,  I  spoke. — '^  Michael,  your  hand ;  and 
Ella,  yours; — how  soft  and  white  it  is  !  You  are 
right,  very  right,  dear  friends :  I  am  sad — ^my  heart 
is  overladen ;  it  is  in  vain  to  wear  the  mask  any 
longer ;  for  you  see  through  this  shallow  di^uise. 
Now  tell  me,  Ella,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  what, 
think  you,  would  make  me  most  sad  V 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Ella. 

"  Nor  you,  Michael  ?" 

Michael  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  I  an- 
swered my  own  question. — "Why,  to  leave  you,  my 
sweet  friends." 

"  To  leave  us  I — oh  !  not  that,"  cried  Ella,  wax- 
ing very  pale  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  Ella — ^the  fiat  has  gone  forth.  I  am  to 
leave  you ;  and  whither,  think  ye,  I  am  going,  my 
own,  dear  friends  ?" 

"  To  London  ?" 

"  Nay,  Ella, — ^nay,  Michael;  that  were,  indeed, 
but  a  short  journey.  I  am  going  where  we  all 
must  go  r  thus  early,  I  am  going  to  my  grave," 

"Stay,   Gerard;  this  is  fearful  jesting^"  cned 
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Michael,  in  tones  of  calm  rebuke.  **  No  good 
e^er  came  of  talking  thus ;  it  is  sinful.  Believe 
me,  it  is  sinful ;  and,  indeed^  it  is  not  kind." 

Ella's  face  was  like  an  image  of  white  marble  ; 
and,  but  for  a  slight  convulsive  tremor  of  her  lips, 
you  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  there  was 
uiy  life  in  a  countenance  so  rigid  and  hueless. 
Michael  perceived  this  change  in  the  aspect  of 
his  sister,  and  looking  towards  her,  he  laid  one 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
pointed  at  Ella.  '*Look  there,  Gerard!"  —  he 
whispered  in  a  voice  only  audible  to  me. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  Ella  was  the  first  to 
break.     "  Now,  indeed,  Gerard,  do  I  believe  that 
you  are  only  doing  this  to  try  us." 
"  No,  Ella." 

'^Then  you  have  read  too  much:  those  books 
have  again  bewildered  you." 

"  No,  deal  ! — but  I  will  speak  out  at  once :  1 
am  going  to  Sierra  Leone^ 
"  To  Sierra  Leone  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  place  beyond  the  seas — I  scarcely 
know  where  it  is ;  but  they  call  it  the  White  Man's 
Graved 

"  No,  no,  Gerard ;  you  must  not  go  there,"  cried 
Ella,  trembling  all  over,  and  looking  into  my  face, 
as  she  spoke,  with  an  aspect  of  touching  supplica- 
tion. **  Why  should  you  go  to  that  strange  place, 
when,  in  your  own  country,   there  are  so  many 
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UeBfiings  ?  Oh,  Geracd !  contiaue  amongrt 
wiidi  thine  own  people,  with  thy  true  fiends,  with 
us.  I  beseech  thee  to  go  laot;  yes,  I — I,  a  poor 
oottage-girl, — I  beseech  thee,  though  I  am  ^exy 
simple,  very  weak ;  and  you — '' 

*^  Hold,  Ella ; — ^we  will  talk  cahnly.  I  must 
not  be  a  burthen  upon  my  family.  I  must 
not  eat  the  bread  of  indcdence.  The  time  has 
liow  come,  at  which  it  behoves  me  to  take  the 
sword  into  my  hand,  and  to  carve  my  way  thioi^h 
the  workL  I  stand  now  upon  the  verge  of  man- 
hood. I  must  go  forth  to  seek  my  fortune.  The 
path  has  been  chalked  out  for  me  by  others ;  by 
them  whose  right,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  me  in 
the  way  that  I  should  go.  A  distant  country  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  as  my  destined  sphere  of 
action :  I  must  go  there.  It  is  in  vain  to  murmur, 
Ella,  against  the  decrees  of  inevitable  &te.  All 
that  I  can  ask  you  to  do  is,  to  pray  for  me  when  I 
am  gone.  God  is  merciful.  He  says,  '  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given ;'  and  the  prayers  .of  the  innocent, 
and  the  pure  of  heart,  can  never  be  offered  up  in  vain. '  * 

When  I  ceased  to  speak,  EUa  laid  her  hand 
upon  my  arm;  her  countenance  had  suddenly 
assumed  a  Imghter,  a  more  hopeful  aspect;  and 
her  delicate  limbs  no  longer  trembled  with  emo- 
tion and  fear. 

**  Listen  to  me,  Gerard,"  she  said,  **  for  I  know 
what  you  must  do.    You  must  go  to  Sir  Reginald 
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Gaston ;  he  will  help  us,  I  know  that  he  will  help 
us,  for  to  raise  the  wretched  is  his  delight.  You 
shake  your  head ;  ah  !  I  know  that  look ;  'tis  a 
bad  look,  'tis  a  look  of  pride.  Gerard,  you  will 
go  to  Sir  Reginald,  jfou  will ;  for  I  can  read  your 
&ce  like  a  hook ;  and  now  it  is  more  mild^  more 
calm,  more  full  of  wisdom ;  and  you  will  tell  Sir 
R^inald  —  but  shall  I  dictate  to  you?  Gerard, 
vou  know  what  to  do." 

**  Indeed,  Ella,  I  do  not  know.  Sir  Reginald 
has  been  a  kind  friend  to  me ;  but  though  he  has 
done  much  for  me,  I  have  asked  nothing,  and  I 
scarcelv  know  with  what  favour  he  would  receive 
me  in  the  character  of  a  petitioner." 

**  Be  sure,  Gerard,  that  whatever  you  ask,  he 
will  do  for  you,  I  know  he  will  j  go  to  him,  say 
that  your  parents  are  about  to  send  you  to  that 
hateful  place,  and  beseech  him,  if  he  loves,  to  save, 
you." 

"  But  how  can  Ife  save  me,  Ella  ?'* 

*'  He  has  power — he  is  a  great  man — he  is  very 
rich,  and  he  might  get  you  a  post — a  post  of  ho- 
nour and  profit,  which  none  would  grace  so  well 
as  yourself." 

"  And  what  if  I  should  foil,  Ella  ?" 

"  You  cannot  fail." 

**  But  what  if  I  should?" 

"  Why,  then," — and  she  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment ; — ^^*  why,  then, — how  could  we  have  forgotten 
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it?  —  There  is  your  booh,  Gerardi  there  is  yonr 
book." 

*'  And  what  if  my  book  should  &il  V* 

**  It  will  not,  it  cannot  &iL" 

I  smiled,  and  said,  ''  Ella,  tf  I  were  ^ure  of 
having  always  such  kind  critics  as  you,  I  would 
spend  my  Me  in  writing  books  for  their  amuse- 
ment/' 

"  But  you  will  go,  Geraid,  to  the  hall  ?" 

*^  I  will,  I  will  go  directly ;  good  bye,  Ella ; 
good  bye,  Mike ;"  —  and  I  started  up  suddenly 
firom  my  recumbent  posture,  and  ran  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  shouting  all  the  way  as  I  went. 

I  had  promised  Sir  Reginald  Euston  that,  should  I 
ever  require  any  favour  at  his  hands,  I  would  not 
.  hesitate  to  ask  it.  The  baronet,  ever  since  the  day 
on  which  I  had  saved  the  life  of  his  horse,  had  been 
unremitting  in  his  little  acts  of  kindnei^  towards 
me,  and  he  had  often  said,  "  How  comes  it, 
Gerard,  that  you  never  ask  me  to  do  anything  for 
you,  not  even  so  much  as  to  lend  you  a  book,  or 
to  mount  you,  or  give  you  a  day's  shooting  ?  I 
do  not  find  that  others  are  so  scrupulous ;  and  'tis 
a  pity  that  they  whom  I  would  most  readily  serve, 
should  be  the  most  unwilling  to  be  served  by  me. 
Be  sure,  Gerard,  that  you  do  me  a  greater  favour 
by  asking,  than  I  can  do  to  you  by  conferring,  a 
benefit.  Ask  ,"  but  I  had  never  asked  even 
the  smallest  favour.    I  knew  not  why;  perhaps  it 
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y/ins  pride,  perhaps  it  was  modesty  that  restrained 
me :  but  so  it  was,  that  I  had,  and  I  have  to  this 
moment,  an  almost  invincible  repngnance  against 
begging,  and  more  than  once  have  I  suffered  this 
feeling  to  stand  prominently  in  the  way  of  my 
interest.  I  knew  my  weakness,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  and  when  I  started  upon  this  memorable 
day,  to  throw  myself  for  succour  at  the  feet  of  the 
baronet,  I  well  remember  that  I  ran  with  all  my 
speed,  singing  as  I  went  along,  and  shouting  to 
the  birds  as  they  flew  Across  my  path,  comm  i  tt  i 
all  manner  of  extra vagancies>  that  I  might  forget 
the  object  of  my  journey,  and  be  secure  from  the 
intrusion  of  any  afler-thoughts  which  might  change 
die  nature  of  my  resolutions,  and  cause  me  to  turn 
back,  without  accomplishing  the  task  tiiat  I  had 
proposed  to  myself. 

I  found  the  baronet  in  his  study.  He  appeared 
to  be  unwontedly  busy ;  he  was  writing,  and  the 
table  by  which  he  sate  was  strewn  with  papers  of 
various  descriptions.  His  steward  had  just  quitted 
the  room  ;  and  I  could  see,  at  a  glance,  that  Sir  Re* 
ginald's  mind  was  not  in  its  ususd  state  of  calm 
equanimity. 

I  said  to  myself,  "  Hiere  is  something  on  his 
mind,  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing  of  that 
which  is  preying  upon  mine."  It  needs  but  a 
feather  to  turn  the  course  of  a  current,  which  is 
flowing  out  of  the  channel  of  our  inclinatioBS. 
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The  baronet  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand^ 
"  Sit  down,  Gerard/*  he  said,  "  I'm  glad,  very 
glad  to  see  you;  —  no,  no,  you  don't  interrupt 
me  ;-^— you  have  not  been  here  for  so  long,  that  it 
is  quite  a  treat  when  you  do  come  to  the  hall; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Gerard,  you  have  come 
at  a  fit  season,  for  I  start  to-morrow  morning  for 
Paris." 

"  For  Paris  ? — then,  I  fear,  Sir  Reginald,  that 
this  will  be  our  last  meeting." 

"  Our  last  meeting  ! — I  shall  soon  return." 
"  But,  I  fear,  Sir  Reginald,  that  I  shall  wo^/' 
**  I  don't  understand  you,  Gerard,"  said  the 
baronet, — "  whither  are  you  going  ?" 

^*  Merely  to  Sierra  Leone^^  I  replied,  with  a 
most  melancholy  smile  upon  my  face. 

"  To  Sierra  Leone  ?  nonsense,  my  dear  boy, 
you  must  not  go  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  you  vnll  die 
there ;  you  will  be  cut  off  in  the  very  spring- 
season  of  your  youth.  Oh,  Gerard,  Gerard  I  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  " 

'*  Sir  Reginald  ! — my  poor  father  has  now  been 
using  every  endeavour,  for  more  than  a  year,  to 
procure  me  a  situation.  He  has  no  money,  and 
very  Uttle  interest,  and  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
professions  have  never  been  so  overstocked  as  they 
are  now.  He  has,  therefore,  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  me  even  the  present  appoint- 
ment,— an  underrsecretaryship  at   Sierra  Leone. 
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WbMi  can  I  do?  I  jhaye  hq  o^er  «l^in|Ltiye  tha^ 
to  nwain  «.  i>ifrth»  upon  hi^  l^ancj^,  liyjipg  in  a 
«ta^  of  hopeless  indolence,  without  aj^y  prpspect 
before  ffie^  Sir  ]EUginald,  to  9peiLk  freely,  J  cape 
tulfaer  poipo^Iy  to  coosvlt  you ;  h^t  ae^ing  t^at 
you  h^  umch.  to  do,  and  thinking  that  you  were 
aot  in  the  eajoymeut  of  your  u^ual  spirits,  I  had 
initeDded  to  ha?e  held  my  peace;  bjut  now  that 
you  ask  xoe  why  I  have  not  con3ulted  you,  I 
answer,  thait  my  &ther  only  received  a  notice  of 
the  appointment  this  very  morning,  and  that  I 
have  taken  this  early  opportufiity  to  intreat  your 
advice  and  assistance." 

^And  my  advice  and  assistance  you  shall 
Ime.'^ 

^Sir  Reginald,  you  have  always  been  my  fiiend; 
hut  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  think  of  me  now ; 
yott  have  other  affiurs  to  engross  you  at  this 
moment;  you  cannot  have  leisure  to  think  of 
mine." 

**  I  have,  and  I  trust  that  I  always  shall  have, 
leisure  to  do  my  duty." 

^  Sir  Reginald,  hear  me — " 

''  Not  now,"  repUed  the  Baronet ;  '^  I  have  no 
leisure  to  listen  to  the  outpourings  of  your  modesty, 
— your  self^acrificing  modesty  I  may  say.  Gerard, 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  obliged  to  quit  Eng- 
hqd  so  soon;  for  your  sake, — for  my  sake  I  regret 
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it.  But  the  truth  is  this — ^that  I  lutTe  reottved  a 
letter  from  onei  who  was  once  my  fticnd,  stating 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  in  an  abject 
state  of  destitution.  This  man,  whose  name  is 
Kirby,  was  a  school-fellow  of  mine ;  he  was  my 
fayourite  companion,  —  my  chosen  friend, — the 
first  to  which  my  young  heart  ever  clui^  in  the 
sincerity  of  purest  affection.  Gerard,  I  have  ofien 
heard  you  speak  of  school--boy  friendships  and 
associations,^ — ^in  my  bosom  they  were  ever  most 
strong.  I  look  back  upon  the  season  of  my  youth 
as  a  hallowed  time,  and  my  school-house  has  be* 
come  to  me  a  sacred  edifice.  These  are  commonfeel* 
ings,  perhaps;  but  in  me  they  are  unusually  strong; 
for  if  I  were  to  meet  a  beggar  in  the  streets,  wfacmi 
I  remembered  as  one  of  my  schoolmates,  methinks, 
that  in  spite  of  his  rags  and  his  filth,  I  could  fold 
him  to  my  bosom.  But  to  my  story. — ^This  Leo- 
nard Kirby  was  the  chosen  friend  of  my  bosom. 
-He  was  the  only  son  of  an  old  general  officer; 
and  he  had  but  one  sister,  who  was  several  years 
younger  than  himself.  With  this  sister  I  became 
acquainted,  for  I  once  passed  my  holidays  at  the 
general's  ;  her  name  was  Emma ;  she  was  a  pretty 
little  girl,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Most  boys  fall  in  love  with  one  of  their 
school-fellow's  sister's.  But  Emma  Kirby  has 
little  or  nothing*  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to 
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teU  yon.  Leonard,  as  I  hare  said,  was  my  fiiend ; 
and  the  covenant  which  we  had  formed  at  school 
we  renewed  upon  our  entrance  into  manhood. 
But  I  must  be  brief  with  this  portion  of  my 
history. — Leonard  wronged  me.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  trusted  and  was  betrayed. 
I  forgave  him  in  my  heart,  but  our  intercourse 
was  at  an  end,  and  to  tiiis  day  I  have  never  seen 
faim  since.  He  left  England  shortly  after  the  date 
of  the  transaction  to  which  I  have  thus  darkly 
idluded.  His  father  was  dead,  and  from  the  old 
man  he  had  inherited  a  small  property,  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  a  comfortable  independence, 
but  not  to  satisfy  the  insatiate  appetites  of  one  like 
Leonard  Kirby.  Abandoned,  as  he  was,  to  many 
vicious  excesses,  and  being  an  inveterate  gamester, 
he  soon  managed  to  squander  his  little  patrimony 
in  the  salons  of  licentious  Paris.  He  fell ;  he  be- 
-came  leagued  with  evil  people,  and  then  began  a 
career  of  vice,  to  which  it  is  enough  simply  to 
allude.  Poor  Leonard  !  when  I  think  of  what  he 
was  when  first  I  knew  him  in  his  early  boyhood, 
— so  pure, — so  innocent, — so  'unspotted  of  the 
world,' — so  full  of  lofty  aspirations, — when  I 
think  of  his  merry  voice,  and  his  light  step,  and 
his  smiling  &ce,  and  of  how  he  would  come  run- 
ning across  the  play-ground,  when  he  saw  me  from 
a&r  off,  tossing  up  his  head  and  neighing  with 
joy,  like  a  young  colt, — when  I  think  of  these 
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ttuiigs,  Gemrd^  and  of  the  eitttam  £bat  lie 
ifly — 80  fallen^^-'BO  disgraced, — so  wretched,-^ 
steeped  in  infamy  to  the  very  lips,  and  feaxfiiUy, 
loathsomely  diseased,*-*-!  cannot  help  it,  Geimrd, 
though  little  used  to  weep,  the  teats  wiii  «leal 
down  my  cheeks. 

^  Had  I  not  known  him  in  his  puiity,''  oon^ 
tinned  the  good  baronet,  **  I  shoidd  luure  wvonmad 
less  over  his  degradation.  Bat  to  contemplate  a 
change  so  entire,  and  so  terriUe  as  this,  is  like 
contemplating  the  £dl  of  an  angel,  whom  we  faiiiRe 
communed  ynih  in  all  ihe  splendour  of  its  celestial 
brightness;  and  well  may  we  weep  over  such  a 
fall.  But  that  I  may  Inking  this  sad  history  to  a 
conclusiiMi,  i  must  tell  you,  Gerajnd,  that  I  have 
this  morning  leeeived  a  letter  fnxn  Leooaid  Kirby, 
aaiuainting  me  with  his  wxetched  candition, — his 
poverty, — his  wickedness,  and  his  approaching 
death*  He  asks  nothing  itom  me  but  my  Sbupwef 
ness,  and  declares  that  he  shaH  die  in  peace  if  ha 
be  assured  that  my  curse  is  not  upon  him.  What 
elsei  then,  Gerard,  can  I  do,  but  set  £irdi  with  aH 
despatch  to  save,  if  possible,  my  £iUen  ^nd  ?  Fw 
thiiB  purpose  I  am  going  to  Paris,  that  I  may,  at 
all  events,  comfort  his  last  moments,  if  I  can  da 
nothing  to  rescue  him  £rom  the  death.  You  agree 
with  me,  Gerard ;  I  am  sure  that  I  coidd  not  well 
act  a  different  part'' 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  ibr  a  mind  so  noble 
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fts  jevoB,  to  ad  a  different  part/'  said  I,  ^  but  the 
wwM /" 

^  Nay ;  bo  scandal  against  tke  world/'  in- 
teinqpted  ihe  worthy  baronet.  "  I  think  that 
lliere  are  very  few  men,  who  would  not  act  as  I 
am  about  to  aet  on  this  occasion/' 

I  diook  my  head — ^'  But  the  sister/'  said  I. 

^  She  has  been  living,  of  late  years,  miA  a  ma- 
tenial  aunt;  and  I  have  not  seen  her  siace  the 
days  of  her  childhood.  Leonard  tdls  me  that  he 
has  writtoi  to  implore  the  Uessing  of  his  sister 
before  he  dies — To  knplore  the  blessing  of  Emma 
Ksrby  !  Oh !  sure  I  am  that  every  mom,  and 
ewery  night,  her  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
send — the  wretched  soul  of  her  fallen  brother/' 

**  But,  Sir  Reginald/'  said  I,  **  if  I  err  not,  you 
are  about  to  leave  the  country  at  a  time  when  she 
BMst  requires  your  presence.    You  are  about — *' 

**  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  mean,"  interrupted 
the  baronet,  a  iaint  saule  playii^  upon  his  hand- 
some countenance*^^  I  ^ow  what  you  mean, 
Oetard — I  regret  it.  But  I  should  be  very  mean 
were  I  to  sufier  duty  to  socoumb  to  vanity  and 
attow  my  interest  to  det^  me  from  doing  that 
which  I  know  to  be  right.  I  am  to  receive  the 
deputation  to-morrow — had  it  not  been  for  this  f 
flhoidd  have  started  on  my  journey  lb-day. — But 
how  easy  will  it  be  for  my  friends  to  find  another 
much  wiser,   more  informed,  more   experienced. 
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more  suited  in  every  respect  than  myself,  to 
present  our  beautiful  county  in  the  Senate-house. 
They  tell  me  that  I  am  popular  in  the  county.     I 
am  glad  of  it — I  rejoice  in  my  popidarity,  because  I 
have  taken  no  pains  to  procure  it,  and  have  always 
abstained  from  mixing  myself  up  with  the  violent 
poUtics  of  the  place.     I  am  glad  of  this  also,  be- 
cause it  proves  to  me — though  in  thus  defending 
others,  I  am  forced  indirectly  to  compliment  my- 
self— because  it  proves  to  me  that  popularity  is 
not  always  the  result  of  a  self-compromising  and 
truckUng  spirit  in  its  possessor,  and  that  the  world 
will  sometimes  set  a  due  value  upon  one,  who  has 
neither  humoured  its  folhes,    nor    in    any  way 
truckled  to  its  vices.     But,  enough  of  these  self- 
gratulations. — You  shall  not  be  forgotten,  Gerard, 
— if  anything  can  be  done  for  you,  in  my  passage 
through  London, it  shall  be  done;  but  I  tell  you  can- 
didly that  I  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a  situation  for  you,  until  my  return.    This  is 
now  the  time  of  the  Easter  recess — during  which 
there  is  always,  as  you  know,  a  temporary  stag- 
nation of  public  affairs.     But  you  may  depend 
upon  me,  and  with  such  reliance,  that  you  may 
tell  your  father,  whenever  you  please,  that  you 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  under-secretaryship 
of  Sierra  Leone.    And  now,  Gerard,  you  wUl  ex- 
cuse me ;  I  have  much  to  do  before  I  go. — Here  is 
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the  last  Chrcnide;  or,  if  you  like,  you  may  amuse 
yourself  in  the  library,  or  go  down  to  the  stables, 
and  get  them  to  saddle  you  a  horse.  —  Good 
bye." 

"  God  bless  you,  Sir  Reginald. — God  bless  you, 
my  kindest  of  firiends !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FATHER  AKD  THE  MOTHER, 


"  Ungrmtefvl  woman !     I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !     Is  it  not  enough 
That  thoa  hast  made  mj  son  a  restless  man. 
Banished  bis  health  and  half  unhinged  his  reason  ? 

1  am  old 

A  comfortless  old  man." 

COLKBIDGE. 


Ok  the  following  day  I  acquainted  my  father  with 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  that  I  had  fonned  re- 
fatting  to  the  secretaryship  at  Sierra  Leone;  but 
I  said  nothing  of  the  promises  made  to  me  by 
Sir  Reginald  Euston.  My  father  appeared  to  be 
slightly  astonished;  but  his  countenance  expressed 
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more  of  pleasure  than  of  anger^  when  I  told  him^ 
in  a  calm,  but  decisive  voice,  that  my  resolutions 
were  unalterable,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  drive  me  to  the  shores  of  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Have  you  told  your  mother,  Gerard?"  said 
he. 

"  No,  sir— not  yet/* 

"  Then  acquaint  her,  without  loss  of  time. — As 
you  say  that  your  resolutions  are  unalterable,  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  make  an  effort  at 
directing  their  course  into  a  different  channel. 
But  as  I  said — speak  to  your  mother ;  you  will 
find  her,  I  think,  in  the  drawing-room." 

I  went  to  my  mother,  and  almost  verbatim  I 
repeated  what  I  had  just  before  advanced  in  the 
presence  of  my  other  parent. 

"  And  what  are  your  objections  to  the  place  V* 
asked  my  mother,  in  a  low  measured  tone,  which, 
I  knew  well  enough,  was  indicative  of  intense 
anger. 

"  I  object  to  it,"  said  I,  "  for  the  same  reasons 
that  I  would  object  to  throw  myself  fixim  a  pre- 
cipice, or  leap  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — sim- 
ply because  I  have  not  the  impatient  longings 
after  immortality,  which  sent  Cleombrotus  head* 
long  into  the  sea,  and  Empedocles  down  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius." 

''  I  wish  that  you  would  speak  more  clearly  in 
commou  language,"  said  my  mother. 
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"  What  I  wish  to  observe  is  this,  mother — ^that 
Sierra  Leone,  or  the  White  marCs  grave,  as  it  is 
called,  is  no  place  for  me.  I  should  certainly  die 
if  I  were  to  go  there,  and  I  very  much  prefer 
hving." 

'^  Who  could  have  put  such  stuff  into  your 
head  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

*'  I  have  read  it  in  books,"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  those  books  they  have  turned  your  brain 
— But  you  will  positively  not  accept  this  appoint- 
ment to  Sierra  Leone.^* 

"  Positively  not,"  I  repUed,  in  a  very  decisive 
voice  ;  "  Very  well,  then,  Gerard,  you  have  made 
your  election,  and  must  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  that  election ;" — and  my  mother  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

When  my  mother  spoke  very  slowly  and  very 
calmly,  I  always  knew  that  she  was  in  a  deadly 
passion.  On  the  present  occasion,  a  common 
observer  would  have  admired  the  excessive  tran- 
quiUity  which  she  exhibited  throughout  this  con- 
ference ;  but  I  knew  well  enough,  that  this  still- 
ness was  only  the  prelude  of  a  dreadful  storm. 

And  the  storm  came ;  but  not  in  my  presence ; 
it  descended  upon  the  head  of  my  poor  father. 

And  then  succeeded  a  more  serene  season.  I 
believe  that  the  better  feelings  of  my  mother's 
natuie  soon  gained  the  ascendancy  in  her  bosom. 
To  speak  truly,  I  do  not  think  that  she  knew  the 
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dangers  of  the  place,  to  which  she  was  consigning 
me,  and  that  when  the  light,  which  I  had  been  the 
first  to  throw  npon  her  intellectual  darkness,  was 
rendered  broad  and  clear  by  the  further  illustra- 
tions of  my  father,  she  repented  that  she  had  ever 
harboured  a  thought  of  sending  me  to  the 
White  Man's  Grave,  and  soon  slackened  in  her 
resentment  against  me  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
appointment. 

It  may  be  asked  why   I  said  nothing  to  my 
parents  concerning   Sir  Reginald*s  promises.     I 
will  tell  you,  reader ;  but,  perhaps,  when  I  have 
told  you,  you  will  be  little  able  to  enter  into  my 
feelings.     I  had   full  faith  in  the  pledges  of  the 
baronet ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  serve  me,  neither  doubt  nor  fear 
entered  into  my  breast  to  obscure  the  brightness 
of  my  prospects;  but  it  was  my  desire  that  the 
sun  of  my  prosperity  should  blaze  suddenly  upon 
my  father  and  mother,  without  any  dawning  inti- 
mations^ which  might  render  its  full  lustre  less 
dazzling.     Or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  it  was  my 
desire  to  surprise  them;  and  this  desire  so  far 
fi*om  being  an  amiable  feeling,  as,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part  it  is,  in  my  bosom  was  a  very  bitter  one. 
That  the  absence  of  sympathy  should  produce  the 
absence  of  confidence  is  not  strange ;  indeed,  it  is 
most  common ;  but  there  was  something  more  in 
my  reserve  than  the  mere  absence  of  confidence. 
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I  had  so  l<mg  been  treated  with  contumely — I  had 
so  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  nought — 
both  my  intellectual  and  my  moral  qualifications 
had  so  long,  as  I  thought,  been  undervalued, — ^that 
I  now  with  many  unworthy  feelings  of  pride,  bitter- 
ness and  resentment — all  the  vile  spawn  of  morti- 
fied vanity — ^looked  forward  gloatingly  to  the  time 
when  I  might  say  to  those  who  thought  meanly 
ofme,  ''I  am  not  so  poor  a  thing  as  you 
imagined  me — ^neither  so  weak,  so  dull,  nor  so 
friendless.  You  see  that  I  have  done,  unassisted, 
what  none  of  you  could  do  for  me.  I  am  the 
architect  of  my  own  fortune.  The  despised  one 
is  greater  than  you  all." 

I  confess  that  with  such  feelings  as  these  I 
anticipated  my  coming  triumph.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  any  more  unworthy,  more  mean,  more 
pitiful  feeling  should  enter  into  the  bosom  of  a 
man.  But  out  of  such  vile  lusts  proceeded  my 
reserve — ^the  profound  silence  that  I  maintained 
both  in  relation  to  Sir  Reginald's  promises  and 
the  book  I  had  written  in  secrecy. 

I  had  finished  my  book,  and  as  I  reperused  its 
pages,  I  looked  with  such  an  eye  of  self-compla* 
cency  upon  my  labours,  that  I  felt  a  hope  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  my  work,  when 
sent  forth  to  the  world,  would  procure  me  honour, 
if  not  profit ;  or,  at  all  events^  set  me  on  the  high 
load  to  the  temple  of  Riches  and  Fame."    Ah  ! 
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I  said,  '^  Some  day  or  other  they  shall  be  proudest 
of  the  least  cherished  of  their  children ; — some  day 
or  other  they  shall  see  that  the  plant  which  has 
grown  up  un-tended  among  the  brambles  shall 
rear  up  the  loftiest  head,  and  bear  the  fiurest 
flowers  in  the  garden. 

Andy  after  awhile,  I  said  to  mjrselfy  ''  But  can  I 
not  do  all  this  unaided?  Can  I  not  become 
great  by  the  strength  of  my  own  eneigies  ?"  And 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  much  prouder  thing 
to  work  out  my  own  triumph — ^no  one  abetting 
me,  no  one  cheering  me;  and  I  asked  myself 
**  Have  I  faithy  and  courage,  and  strength  to  ac- 
complish this  ?"  And  my  heart  died  within  me 
when  reflection  answered,  ^  No." 

**  Yet  still,''  I  thought,  ^*  I  will  start  al<Hie  upon 
my  pilgrimage.     If  I  feint  by  the  way-side,  I  can 
then  cry  aloud  for  assistance,  or  I  can  turn  back, 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  too  weak,  and  none  will 
know  of  my  fidlure.     But  let  me  start, — let  me 
put  forth  my  strength, — ^let  me  try  my  powoB  that 
I  may  know  what  they  can  accomphsh,  when 
greater  trials  call  them  forth; — let  me  try  the 
temper  of  my  intellect,  with  which,  as  with  a 
sword,  I  am  to  carve  my  way  to  fortune — cutting 
a  path  where  I  find  none."     And  when  I  had 
thus  soliloquized,  I  went  forth  into  the  fields,  in* 
tending  calmly  to  sum  up  my  resources. 
When  in  motion  I  am  always  mo^  sanguine 
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Had  I  remained  at  home  I  should  have  despaired; 
bat  now  abroad  in  the  meadows^  the  sun  shining 
brightly  over-heady  the  fresh  breezes  of  early 
spring  playing  through  my  hair,  as  I  bared  my 
forehead  to  their  influence,  the  Uttle  birds  singing 
around  me,  and  the  trees  putting  forth  their  buds 
on  every  side,  I  felt  full  of  hope  and  courage ;  and 
exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  my  strength,  I 
cried  aloud,  ^  It  is  not  possible  that  I  should 
fiul.     Already  do  I  feel  myself  triumphant.'^ 

My  thoughts  turned  themselves  towards  the 
metropolis,  and  L  resolved  to  start  at  once  for 
London.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  will  was  to  do, 
and,  in  the  elevation  of  my  spirits,  I  thought 
nothing  of  the  means  whereby  this  great  end  was 
to  be  accomplished.  I  was  a  hero,  rejoicing  in  my 
mi^t,  and  I  condescended  not  to  narrow  details. 

But  when  I  r^tum^  to  my  home,  I  immediately 
began  to  particularize.  I  thought  of  my  uncle, 
with  whom  I  had  once  spent  a  vacation.  He  was 
a  clergyman ;  he  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  I  had 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with. 
I  knew  that  he  would  willingly  receive  me  into 
his  house  for  a  few  months,  or,  indeed,  if  I  wished 
it,  for  as  many  yeara;  and  I  now  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  take  my 
manuscripts  with  me  to  London,  and,  whilst  in  my 
uncle's  house,  to  superintend  their  passage  through 
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the  press,  having  first  of  all,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sold  them  to  a  bookseller  for  a  considemble  sum. 
I  little  doubted  but  that  my  work  would  succeed, 
and  I  thought  that  its  success  would  make  my 
fortune.  I  fancied  myself  now  taking  a  dwelling- 
house  for  myself,  and  sending  forth  work  after 
work,  whilst  every  succ^ieding  effort  is  crowned  with 
greater  glory  than  the  last,  and  wealth  almost 
incalculable  is  poured  into  my  over-brimnung  trea- 
sury.    How  little  is  there  that  ever  comes  to  pass 

*'  In  the  fantastic  projects  and  daj -dreams 
Of  a  raw,  restless  boy. 


f» 


I  knew  not  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  authorship, 
though  an  excellent  auxiliary  reliance,  is  most  pre- 
carious as  a  profession,  and  that  he  who  trusts  to 
his  imagination  for  his  daily  bread,  has  built  his 
house  upon  a  hill  of  sand,  which  the  winds  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  even  the  regular  ap- 
proaches of  the  waves  of  Time,  must  render  every 
day  less  secure,  until  the  edifice  is  wholly  swept 
away,  and  desolation  has  fallen  upon  its  in- 
dweller. 

I  wrote  to  my  uncle,  and  the  answer  that  I 
received  was  full  of  kindness  and  affection.  He 
said  that  he  had  long  been  wishing  to  see  me, 
and  that  he  would  make  immediate  preparations 
for  my  reception  ;  adding,  "You cannot  think,  my 
dear  Gerard,  how  your  cousin  Emily  is  longing  for 
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your  amval.  She  has  not  forgotten  her  old  play-* 
mate,  and  often  speaks  of  her  *  dear  cousin 
Gerard,'  wondering  whether  you  ever  think  of  Acr, 
and  blessing  your  name,  whenever  it  is  mentioned. 
She  is  one  upon  whom  kindness  is  never  thrown 
away,  and  1  need  not  tell  you  that  she  sends  her 
best  love/' 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  sweet  Cousin  Emily,"  said 
I,  as  I  folded  up  the  letter. 

Neither  my  fether,  nor.  my  mother  objected  to 
my  visit  to  London.  The  day  for  my  departure 
was  speedily  agreed  upon,  and  before  a  week  had 
elapsed,  it  arrived. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  as  I  was  making 
sundry  necessary  preparations  for  my  journey,  a 
servant  came  to  the  door  of  my  apartment,  and 
informed  me  that  my  &ther  wished  to  see  me. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  little  study  alone,  and, 
although  the  weather  was  very  mild,  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  room,  which  blazed  cheerfully  through 
the  dim  twilight,  and  threw  a  bright,  but  flickering 
radiance  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  chamber-walls. 

**  Come  hither,  Gerard,"  said  my  father,  "  I 
would  have  some  talk  with  you  before  you  go." 

I  sate  down  on  a  little  stool  at  my  fatlier's  feet. 
He  placed  one  of  his  hands  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  every  now  and  then  I  felt  his  fingers  playing 
with  my  hair.  The  light  from  the  fire  fell  upon 
his  &ce — it  was  a  face  such  as  we  sometimes  see 

B  5 
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in  the  pictures  of  Domenichino — and  I  remarked 
that  it  was  more  than  wontedly  expressive  of  a  heart 
overladen  with  sorrow. 

"  And  so,  Gerard,  you  are  to  leave  us  to-mor- 
row ? — You  are  going  to  your  uncle  Pemberton's — 
a  kind  good  man  is  your  Uncle  Pemberton — and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  you  will  be  very  happy  when 
you  are  there." 

^'  He  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me,",  said  I ; 
"  and  I  love  him  as  though  he  were — " 

"  Your  father  J  ^  interrupted  Mr.  Doveton ;  ''and 
well  you  may,  when  that  &ther,  my  poor  boy,  has 
never  been  what  a  father  should  be  to  his  son. 
Gerard,  now  tell  me,  truly,  have  you  not  often 
thought  me  a  brute  ?" 

There  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
tones  of  my  father's  voice — so  touching,  that, 
when  he  asked  me  this  strange  question,  my 
breast  laboured  with  so  much  emotion,  that  all  I 
could  answer  vras,  "  My  father." 

And  then  Mr.  Doveton  continued. — ^^  My  much* 
injured,  yet  most  kind-hearted  boy,  I  would  not 
that  you  should  go  forth  now,  and  leave  your 
homestead,  though  only  for  a  season,  carrying 
with  you  an  impression  that  you  have  left  behind 
not  one  heart  that,  in  thy  absence,  will  ever  turn 
towards  thee — not  one  voice  that  will  ever  be 
lifted  up  in  prayer  for  thy  well-being.    Oh,  Gre- 
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rard!  you  do  not,  you  cannot  know^  how  very 
much  I  hare  loved  you  always/' 

But,  still,  all  that  I  could  say  was,  ^'  My  father, 
my  dear  fiither !" 

''  Gerard,  you  have  too  much  love,  too  much 
kindness,  too  much  forbearance ; — ^indeed,  you  are 
too  good  fqr  this  cold,  unloving  world  of  ours.  I 
have  watched  you — ^yes,  my  poor  boy,  I  have  watch- 
ed you.  Ever  since  I  beheld,  when  you  were  quite 
a  child,  the  first  overflowing  of  your  over-sensitive 
mind,  mine  eye  has  been  often  upon  you  when 
you  knew  it  not.  I  have  loved  you  in  secrecy, 
and  blessed  you  in  silence,  and  communed  with 
you  from  a&r  oipp.  Oh,  Gerard  !  believe  me,  that 
always  you  have  been  the  most  cherished  of  my 
children. '^ 

"  My  fitther ! — my  kind,  good  father  !*' — and  I 
laid  my  head  upon  the  knees  of  my  parent,  and 
sobbed  like  a  little  child. 

"  Do  not  weep,  Gerard, — do  not  weep ;  for  I 
cannot  go  on,  if  you  do.  I  was  about  to  tell  you, 
my  poor  boy,  that  I  have  feared  to  love  you 
openly.  I  am  a  poor  old  man,  broken  down  in 
body  and  in  mind :  I  have  not  courage  to  resist, 
nor  strength  to  contend,  and  repose  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  me.  And,  therefore,  Gerard, 
being  conscious  of  my  weakness,  I  have  never  set 
myself  up  against  your  mother.    I  dare  not,  Ge« 
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rard;  for  I  confess  that  I  am  a  coward; — not 
amongst  men,  not  amongst  men,  my  boy;  for 
them  I  dare  meet  face  to  face,  and  act  as  it  be- 
comes a  man  to  act.  But,  with  a  woman,  what 
can  I  do  ? — ^nd  the  tongue  of  a  woman,  Gerard, 
is  much  sharper  than  the  point  of  a  sword." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued.—"  More  than 
once,  my  poor  boy,  have  I  spoken  in  your  behalf, 
-«not  with  authority,  but  with  all  meekness  and 
forbearance, — entreating,  and  not  commanding ; — 
but  I  have  always  been  answered  with  contumely; 
and  if  I  have  ever  ventured  to  remonstrate,  a  gash 
has  been  made  in  my  heart,  and  I  have  writhed 
beneath  the  torture  of  the  incision.  But  I  might 
have  hardened  myself  to  endure  all  this ;  I  might 
have  suffered  much,  very  much,  for  your  sake,  had 
I  thought  that  my  sufferings  would  alleviate  thine ; 
but  I  well  knew  that  my  resistance  would  only  ex- 
pose you  to  greater  wrongs,  and  that  the  longer  I 
struggled  in  the  net,  the  more  impotent  would  my 
struggles  become.  Gerard,  you  well  know  your 
mother's  excessive  love  for  Arthur.  In  this  one 
absorbing  feeling  every  other  principle  is  swal- 
lowed  up:  to  this,  she  sacrifices  duty,  justice, 
mercy, — everything  that  adorns  Ufe.  She  is  so 
jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon  what  she  deems 
the  privileges  of  her  favourite,  that  aU  tlie  love  that 
is  borne  towards  you,  she  looks  upon  as  so  much 
injury  done  to  Arthur;  and  more  than  once,  when 
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I  have  mentioned  your  equal  title  to  her  affections^ 
and  have  enlai^ed  upon  your  good  qualities,  she 
has  said  to  me,  "  This  is  all  your  venom — you  do 
it  to  lower  Arthur  in  my  estimation.  You  hate 
him, — I  know  you  do ; — ^you  hate  him  because  he 
is  my  favourite."  And  then  I  have  marked  her 
conduct  towards  you;  and  I  have  seen  that  she 
has  been  least  kind  when  I  have  been  most  ven- 
torous  in  your  behalf.  And,  therefore,  Gerard, 
cruel  as  has  been  the  necessity,  I  have  been  forced 
to  love  you  in  secret." 

My  heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  speak. 
My  father  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  said, 
"  Bless  you,  my  boy !  God  bless  you,  my  kind- 
hearted  son !"  Then  there  was  a  silence,  which 
my  father  was  the  first  to  break. — "  But  you  will 
forgive  her,  Gerard,"  said  he ; — ^*^  you  will  bear 
with  her  in  patience  and  in  meekness." 

And  1  fedtered  out, — "  I  have  borne,  and  will 
bear  with  her;  nay,  more,  I  do  not  condemn  her; 
for  how  can  I  condemn  that  weakness  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  strength  of  love  ?" 

Then  my  father  said,  "  Gerard,  you  will  write  to 
me  sometimes,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  doing ; 
and  here,  my  boy,  here  is  a  purse  for  you,  contain- 
ing a  small  sum  of  money.  I  have  brought  you, 
by  my  indiscretions,  into  circumstances — " 
«  Oh  !  talk  not  of  that,  father." 
"  Well,  my  boy,  in  this  purse  you  will  find  just 
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a  hundred  pounds ;  would  that  I  had  more  to  give 
you.7— Nay,  take  it ;  I  have  saved  it  for  you, — not 
robbed  it  from  your  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is 
yours ;  I  have  been  hoarding  it  for  some  years ;  for 
you  know  I  am  almost  a  beggar,  and  that  the 
money  we  Uve  upon  is  your  mother's." 

I  took  the  purse  with  some  compunctions.  My 
father  bent  down  over  me,  as  I  sate  at  his  feet^  an<I 
kissed  me  upon  my  burning  forehead.  "  Father ! 
my  dear  father !"  I  cried,  "  may  I  prove  myself 
worthy  of  your  love  !" 

And  my  fether  said,  ^'  Gerard,  an  angel  might 
lavish  its  best  affections  upon  you," 

And  thus  we  communed,  till  night  descended 
upon  us,  interchanging  our  mutual  assurances  of 
love. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SMOULDERING    FIRE. 


The  rojsl  iostinct  is  but  imouldariDg  in  biin. 

It  will  burst  <mt  anoD." 

Talfourd's  Ion, 


The  public  conveyance,  which  was  destined  to 
transport  me  to  the  metropolis,  passed  through 
Merry-vale  about  the  hour  of  noon.  I  had,  there- 
(ore,  time,  previous  to  my  departure,  for  a  visit  to 
the  cottage  of  the  Moores.  It  was,  indeed,  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  set  forth  to  bid  them  farewell. 

My  way  was  through  the  fields,  and  over  a  steep 
heath-covered  hill  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Moore's 
cottage.  When  on  the  brow  of  this  hiU,  I  saw 
Michael,  a  little  lower  down^  culling  some  speci- 
mens of  heath ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  Michael 
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was  a  botanist.  He  ran  to  meet  me,  and  we  sate 
down  together  upon  a  little  spot  of  grass  which 
was  free  frt)m  the  prickly  furze-bushes.  *'  And  so, 
Gerard,  you  are  going  to  leave  us?"  said  Michael. 

"  For  a  season — only  for  a  season ;  I  shall  come 
back  again  before  long." 

"  We  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  said  my  friend. 

"  And  I  you. — Oh,  Michael !  Michael !  I  knew 
not,  until  this  moment,  how  very  much  I  have 
loved  Ella  and  you." 

"  Then  why  leave  us  ?" 

"  Because  the  world  beckons  to  me." 

"  And  what  mean  you  by  the  worldy  Gerard  ? — 
Methinks  that,  in  a  great  city,  you  will  lose  sight 
of  the  world.  The  hills,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and 
the  ocean, — are  not  these,  the  main  parts  of  the 
world?  Where  will  you  see  all  these  things  in  a 
more  beautiful  aspect  than  you  see  them  here? — 
Not  in  London,  Gerard.  If  the  world  be  there,  it 
is  man's  world — ^the  world  of  art :  here  is  the  world 
of  nature — the  world  made  by  Him  who  made 
man.  But,  Gerard,  I  can  read  your  heart;  you 
mean  that  ambition  beckons  to  you." 

"  I  do." 

"  And  what  hope  you  to  obtain  ?" 

"  Happiness." 

"  And  yet,  Gerard,  you  might  arrive  at  the  same 
goal  by  a  shorter  and  less  hazardous  path.' 

**  And  what  is  that  path  ? 
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"  Content" 

'*  Ah  !  Michael)  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  such  things ; 
we  may  read  Jeremy  Taylor  on  Contentedness, 
and  persuade  ourselves  that  a  mean  fortune  is 
better  than  a  good  one ;  but  when  we  put  our  phi- 
losophy to  the  proof,  we  find  that  our  faith  is  very 
weak,  and  that  the  theory,  which  is  most  beautiful 
in  a  book,  is  of  aU  things  the  most  impracticable 
in  life." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Michael,  imwiUingly. 

"  But,  come,  Michael,  you  talk  about  content : 
tell  me  now,  do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  have  you 
ever  felt  it  in  yourself?" 

Michael  turned  aside  his  head,  and  replied; 
"  Gerard,  you  banter  me." 

^  Nay,  Michael,  I  but  asked  you  a  question ;  I 
meant  not  to  cause  you  pain." 

And  Michael's  answer  was  similar  to  this, — 
**  Nor  have  you,  Gerard,  save  perhaps  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  I  will  reply  to  your  question  freely ; 
I  am  content,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present.  You  will  ask  me,  what 
are  my  enjoyments.  Gerard,  they  are  around  me 
everywhere ;  they  are  many,  they  are  great,  they 
are  imperishable ;.  they  are  comprehended  in  one 
word,  and  that  one  word  is  nature.  What  if  I 
were  richer,  and  greater,  and  more  honoured 
amongst  men  ?  would  the  sky  above  my  head  be 
more  blue,  or  the  vernal  air  more  delicious  ?  would 
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the  trees  be  more  green,  or  the  flowers  more  fra- 
grant?  would  the  birds  sing  to  me  in  a  more 
cheerful  strain,  or  would  the  earth  display  her  trea- 
sures with  a  more  liberal  hand  ?     Dear  Grerard^  I 
have  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  equally  with  the 
greatest  prince.     I  can  admire  as  well,  I  can  love 
as  deeply,  I  can  hope  as  strongly  as  a  monarch. 
Beauty,  and  love,  and  peace,  what  are  they,  but 
the  food  of  happiness  ?    If  there  be  beauty  around 
me,  and  peace  within  me,  and  love  both  around 
and   within  me,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
account  myself  as  one  of  the  most  blest." 

"  Ah !  Michael,"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  when  the  calm,  clear  voice  of  my  fiiend 
ceased  to  vibrate  in  my  ear,  —  "ah!  Michael, 
Michael,  this  is  all  very  splendid  nonsense.'' 

Michael's  cheeks  were  dyed  with  crimson,  as  he 
replied,  "  Nay^  now  you  are  unjust/' 

There  was  a  pause ;  I  pondered  a  little  while, 
and  then  said,  "  Perhaps  I  am." 

"  I  am  very  bold,"  returned  Michael,  "  to  speak 
in  such  language  to  you.  I  upbraid  you,  though 
not  your  equal ;  I  dare  to  dictate,  when  you  are 
older  and  wiser,  and  more  exalted  than  myself; 
when  I  am  a  poor  cottager,  and  you " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Michael,  no  more  of  this ; 
I  have  wronged  you  grossly ;  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  talking  thus  about  my  superiority;  I 
cannot  indeed,  for  the  very  life  of  friendship  is  an 
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entire  sense  of  equality;  a&d^  in  God's  name, 
Michael,  -what  have  you  and  I — ^philosophers  as 
we  are,  and  worshippers  of  nature — ^to  do  with  that 
which  is  conventional  ?  But  you  were  rights  very 
right,  my  friend;  there  are  blessings  scattered 
about  the  world  everywhere,  and  he,  who  will, 
may  find  them.  I  think,  Michael,  that  I  have 
heard  you  ere  now  repeat  a  passage  out  of  Words- 
worth,— a  beautiful  passage,  which  describes  the 
benign  influence  of  nature  upon  the  soul  of  man. 
How  runs  it,  Michael  V^ 

And  Michael  repeated  that  beautiful  passage  in 
the  lAneSj  written  near  Tintem  Ahheyj  * — a  pas- 
sage, which  few  can  peruse,  without  being  wiser 
and  better  for  the  perusal. 

"  Methinks,  Michael,''  said  I,  when  the  voice 
of  my  friend  was  still,  ''that  there  are  same  feelings 
expressed  in  these  lines,  into  which  you  cannot 
know  how  to  enter." 


«« 


NatQze  never  did  betnj 


Hie  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  jeara  of  thia  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  ahe  can  ao  infona 
The  mind  that  ia  within  ua,  so  impreaa 
With  quietneaa  and  beantjr,  and  ao  feed 
With  lofty  thou^ts,  that  neither  evil  tongaea, 
Raab  judgments,  nor  the  sneera  of  aelfish  men, 
Nor  greetinga  where  no  kindneaa  ia,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourae  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e*er  prevail  against  ua,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
la  fnU  of  bleaainga«" 
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«  And  what  are  they  ?  " 

'^  I  am  sure,  Michael,  that  you  know  nothin 
about '  evil  tongues' — 

'  R*uh  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  Hlfish  men, 
KifT  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life,* — 

"  /  know  what  these  things  are^  Michael ;  and 
if  nature  has  not  been  my  solace,  your  love  has 
been — yours  and  Ella's." 

"  True,  Gerard,  I  have  been  very  happy ;  my 
happiness  h^is  been  greater  than  my  deserts ;  but 
even  we,  in  our  sheltered  nook,  have  known  what 
it  is  to  suffer : — ^we  who  have  ventured  little,  have 
met  with  our  mischances.  It  would  be  imposable, 
I  think,  for  life  to  be  one  long  season  of  summer 
weather." 

"  Lawrence ! " 

"  Ah  !  I  mean  that. — He  has  aspired,  pray  God 
he  do  not  fall." 

"  And  dost  thou  never  aspire,  Michael  ?" 

"  Sometimes," — and  the  eyes  of  my  friend  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  thou  hast  dreamt  of  greatness  ?"  said  I, 
interrc^tively. 

^^  Do  you  speak  of  day-dreams  or  visions  of  the 
night?" 

'^  Of  either  or  both,  Michael ;  but  first  tell  me, 
what  are  your  sleeping  iancies; — do  you  ever  as- 
pire in  your  sleep  ?" 
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''Sometimes  I  dream  that  Tm  in  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  and  I  see  lofty  edifices,  and  ornamented 
parks,  and  gardens  with  winding  pathways  and 
statues  at  every  turn ;  and  servants  wait  upon  me 
in  costly  garments,  and  great  men  sit  at  my  board, 
and  I  hear  voices  saying,  '  Welcome  home  again, 
— welcome  thou  long  absent  one/  " 

**Then   you  do  aspire,  and  nobly  too. — Your 
fledgling  wings  take  a  lofty  flight." 
**  Nay,  Gerard,  these  are  but  my  dreams." 
**  And  what  is  hfe  but  a  dream  ? — the  dream  of 
a  shadow,  or  the  shadow  of  a  dream — <riciac  ovap, 
as  the  old  Greek  has  it." 

Michael  smiled,  as  he  said,  "  Gerard,  you  forget 
that  you  are  talking  to  a  simple  cottager  who 
knows  nothing  of  Greek." 

"True;  but  I  must  tell  you,  Michael,  that 
Zeno,the  philosopher,  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  could 
tell  a  man  by  his  dreams,  and  so  say  I. — If  you 
dream  of  palaces,  I  know  that  you  aspire  to  be 
great." 

"  Hiat  is  scarcely  a  fair  conclusion,"  returned 
Michael.  "Put  case,  that  I  were  to  dream  of 
blood,  does  it  foUow  that  I  aspire  to  be  a  mur- 
derer?" 

"  Michael,  you  have  never  dreamt  of  blood — not 
you.  But  now  tell  me  another  thing:  iar  back  as 
your  memory  can  reach,  what  see  you  in  the  dim 
regions  of  (he  past  ?" 
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*'  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Gerard,  if  I  say  that 
memory  fiBuntly  shadows  forth  the  same  images  that 
I  behold  with  greater  distinctness  in  my  dreanu,." 

"  Then  you  remember/'  said  I,  eagerly,  "  a  time 
when  your  abode  was  a  palace,  when  you  were 
waited  upon  by  menials  in  rich  apparel,  when  you 
walked  in  magnificent  gardens  and  beheld  statues 
wherever  you  turned." 

"Not  exactly  this,"  replied  Michael;  "but  I 
think  that  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  noble 
white  house,  of  a  very  large  garden'  intersected 
with  many  walks,  and  of  liveried  servants  attend- 
ing upon  me ;  but,  indeed,  Gerard,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  imagination,  assuming  the  guise  of 
memory,  has  put  this  trick  upon  me,  and  caused 
the  vagaries  of  my  brain  to  wear  the  aspect  of 
gone-by  realities." 

"Do  you  often  exercise  your  memory  in  this 
manner? — do  you  often  endeavour  to  penetrate 
with  a  retrospective  eye  the  obscurity  of  the  past  ? 
Methinks,  that  you  might  remember  something  of 
the  palaces  wherein  you  dwelt  before  you  came  to 
this  cottage  at  Grass-hill." 

Michael  seemed  astonished  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  advanced  these  questions.  "  I  can- 
not see  that  any  profit  ¥muld  arise  fix>m  such  ex- 
ercises of  thought,"  said  he»  "  What,  if  I  were  to 
perceive  in  the  chaos  and  the  darkness  of  the  past 
a  straggling  ray  of  unexpected  light,  would  it 
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make  me  any  wiser,  or  better,  or  happier  ?  I  can- 
not see  what  I  have  to  do  with  the  dim  past,  when 
the  bright  future  is  before  me." 

''  But  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  past,  Mi- 
chael, depends  yonxt  *^—'^  future  destiny j  I  was 
about  to  say ;  but  I  checked  myself  suddenly,  and 
continued,  ''Michael,  on  a  moonless  night  have 
you  eTer  left  a  lighted  room  to  go  fortli  into  the 
outer  darkness  V* 
"  Oh  !  yes — very  often,"  repUed  Michael. 
''  And^  upon  your  first  going  forth,  all  objects, 
even  the  greatest  and  the  most  prominent,  have 
been  enveloped  in  deep  obscurity, — darkness  has 
covered  all  things  with  a  paU,  and  your  eyes  have 
been  to  you  as  the  eyes  of  the  blind/' 

"  Yes — ^this  is  a  common  thing ;  but  when — " 

"Ah  !  you  know  what  I  would  say ; — when  you 
have  been  a  little  time  in  the  darkness,  and  your 
eyes  have  strained  themselves  awhile,  objects  begin 
to  assume  gradually  a  distinguishable  form — the 
greater  shapes,  and  then  the  lesser  become  visible 
one  after  another,  as  though  a  great  mist  had 
rolled  away,  and  at  length  you  proceed  upon  your 
journey,  seeing  all  things  as  you  see  them  in  the 
twilight." 

"Well,  Gerard." 

"  As  with  the  outer  eye  penetrating  the  darkness, 
so  is  it  with  the  eye  of  memory  when  it  would 
pierce   the   obscurity  of  the   past.      Doubtless, 
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Michael,  if  you  were  but  to  concentrate  your 
thoughts,  and  to  search  diligently  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  your  memory,  shapes  would  arise  out  of 
chaos,  and  dim  ideas  take  a  palpable  form/' 

"And  if  I  were  to  remember,  Gerard — ^what 
then  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  might  remember  things  which 
will  deUght  you." 

"  And  perhaps  things  which  would  distress  me ; 
the  chances  are  equal,"  replied  Michael. 

"Then  you  have  balanced  the  probabilities," 
said  I,  fixing  my  eyes  full  upon  Michael's  face,  as 
I  spoke. 

"  Gerard,  you  read  my  heart,"  returned  Michael, 
grasping  one  of  my  hands  as  he  continued  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  excitement, — "you  read  my 
heart ;  and  why  should  it  be  a  sealed  book  to  my 
friend  ?  Gerard,  I  will  talk  to  you  of  these  things. 
I  know  not  why  I  have  not  spoken  out  before, 
unless  it  be,  that  I  have  scarcely  ventured  even  to 
commune  with  my  own  heart  upon  such  strange 
matters  as  these ;  and  that  I  have  often  doubted 
whether  I  am  not,  in  reality,  the  victim  of  a  diseased 
imagination.  Gerard,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  dweller  in  a  cottage." 

"And  I,  Michael — I  have  thought  so  too. 
And  Ella — ah  !  I  see  she  is  coming  to  us.  Have 
you  confided  the  secret  of  your  suspicions  to  your 
sister  ?" 
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"No,  Gerald/' 

"Then  it  is  time  that  you  take  counsel  together. 
Ella,  good  morning;  dear  Ella !  will  you  sit  down 
besiae  me  i 

And  Ella  seated  herself  beside  me,  saying  sor- 
rowfully, whilst  the  tears  glistened  in  her  blue 
eyes,  and  the  little  hand,  which  I  held  in  mine, 
trembled.  "  And  so,  Gerard,  this  is  to  be  the  last 
time  that  you  will  sit  thus,  between  Michael  and 
mer 

"  Nay,  Ella,  not  the  liast  time;  that  were  in- 
deed a  gloomy  foreboding." 

"  But  you  will  go  away  from  us,  and  other 
friends  will  claim  you,  and  you  will  foi^et  the 
cottage  children  at  Grrass-hill.'' 

"  Stay,  Ella,"  cried  Michael,  in  an  earnest  tone, 
breaking  in  upon  the  discourse  of  his  sister,  "  you 
do  not  really  think  that  we  were  bom  to  be  cot- 
tage children." 

Ella  made  no  answer.  There  was  something 
in  her  brother's  manner  so  different  from  his 
wonted  calmness,  that  she  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  look  of  wonderment,  which  said  plainly, 
"  What  mean  you,  Michael?"  and  then  turning 
towards  me,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "what 
does  he  mean,  Gerard — ^what  does  my  brother 
mean?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Ella,"  said  I  calmly,  "and  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  affects  him.    But  first  of 
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all  tell  mey  Ella,  whether  you  have  any  dim  re- 
membrances floating  in  your  mind,  of  any  other 
state  than  your  present  one;  do  you  remember 
any  thing  of  your  childish  days,  before  you  came 
to  live  at  Grass-hill?" 

'*  But  very  little,"  rephed  Ella,  thoughtfully. 

*'  And  what  is  that  little?" 

'^  Oh !  Gerard,  it  is  so  small  a  thing,  that  it  is 
not  worth  mentioning;  you  must  not  smile  if  I 
tell  you,  nor  think  me  a  silly  girl." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  Michael  cried  out  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  gasps  for  breath, ''  Speak,  Ella, 
for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  re- 
member." 

Ella  looked  at  her  brother,  and  the  colour  left 
her  cheeks,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  pale  and 
trembling.  But  still  she  said,  ^'  I  remember  having 
rolled  upon  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
having  played  with  the  tassels  of  gold  bullion, 
which  hung  down  from  the  comers  of  the  pil* 
low." 

"  And  you  do  remember  that,  "  gasped  Michael. 
— "  Well,  I  lemember  the  velvet  cushion  too. 
EUa,  we  will  speak  to  our  mother,  and  ask 
her—" 

"  Nay,  not  yet,"  I  interrupted,  in  a  dictatorial 
tone.  ''  You  should  do  nothing  unadvisedly ; 
abide  your  time,  Michael;  the  truth  will  flash 
forth  at  last." 
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''  It  is  strange/'  said  Ella,  ^*  that  we  should 
both  remember  the  same  cushions  of  velvet.  I 
cannot  doubt  the  clearness  of  my  memory;  for 
when  I  was  a  very  little  child,  I  used  to  crow  over 
the  tassels  of  gold." 

"  Hear  me,  Ella — ^hear  me,  Michael.  Strange 
truths  are  brought  out  by  circumstances.  You 
were  not  bom  to  be  cottage  children.  Ye  think 
so.  /  think  so,  my  friends ;  but  time  alone  can 
irradiate  the  obscurity  of  your  present  position. 
— Be  patient.  I  know  that  I  am  weak,  but  you 
shall  have  my  weakness  to  assist  you." 

'*  You  are  not  weak,"  cried  Ella — "  you  are 
very  strong ;  and  you  wiU  assist  us  ?  " 

"  I  wiU,  Ella.     Did  you  not  once  say  that  love 
^  makes  the  weakest  very  strong  ?" 

**  Oh !  yes ;  I  may  have  said  so,"  replied  Ella, 
^  and  if  I  did,  I  spoke  but  the  truth." 

**  Then  if  love  be  strength,  I  am  strong;  and 
with  my  whole  heart  I  will  assist  you." 

"  Oh  !  kind — but  let  us  talk  no  more  of  these 
things,"  cried  EUa ;  "  think  not  of  tis, — ^you  are 
about  to  leave  us,  and  yet  you  will  not  talk  of 
yourself." 

**  And  why  should  I?" 

**  Oh !  because  I  like  it — because  you  are  going 
into  the  great  world,  and  some  day  you  will  be  a 
great  man." 

'*  Nay,  Ella— not  I." 
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"  Oh !  you  will^ — I  am  sure  that  you  will. — 
Michael  and  I  will  glory  in  your  fate — and  we — 
even  we,  Gerard — shall  be  great;  because  we  are 
your  fnends."  ^ 

"  Oh !  yes,  we  shall  be  v^iry  proud  of  you," 
said  Michael,  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground, 
on  which  they  had  been  some  time- fixed  in  most 
profound  meditation* 

«  And  what  if  I  should  fail?" 

'*  Oh !  you  cannot  fail,"  cried  Michael ;  "  if  I 
were  as  sure  as  you,  I— even  I — ^would  go  forth 
into  the  world." 

"  You;  Michael — ^why,  you  would  be  sure*  of 


success." 


"And  why?" 

"  Oh !  because,  Michael,  you  carry  about  with 
you  a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  must 
make  you  a  welcome  whoever  you  present  your- 
ijelf." 

'*  And  what  is  that  letter?"  asked  my  friend. 

"  Your  face,  Michael,"  said  I. 

And  thus  we  communed,  until  it  was  time  for 
me  to  depart ;  and  then  I  rose  up  and  descended 
the  hill  with  Michael  and  EUa,  that  I  might  bid 
adieu  to  their  mother  in  tile  cottage. 

But  as  we  went  I  said  to  them,  "  Be  patient, 
Michael — ^be  patient,  Ella,  if  you  desire  to  fathom 
the  mystery  which  envelopes,  as  both  of  you  sus- 
pect, the  history  of  your  ^arly  days.     You  are 
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liappy,  very  happy^  in  your  ignorance,  perhaps 
your  knowledge  will  not  be  so  blest." 

"  We  will,  Gerard,  we  will  be  patient." 

"  And  silent." 

"  Yes,  save  to  one  another." 

I  received  the  parting  benediction  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  I  well  remember  that  her  last  words  were, 
**  Oh !  Mr.  Doveton,  if  you  love  us,  whom  you 
leave  behind  you,  in  this  cottage,  as  indeed  I 
thiok  you  do,  but  too  fondly,  forget  not  that  I 
have  another  son  abroad  in  the  world,  wandering 
I  know  not  where.  Think  of  Lawrence  —  my 
poor  lost,  absent  Lawrence !  You  may  see  him, 
you  may  find  him,  Mr.  Doveton.  Providence 
may  direct  your  footsteps  to  the  spot  where  my 
SOD.  is  dwelling,  or  to  the  paths  along  which  he  is 
straying.  When  you  visit  strange  places  think  of 
us  and  of  our  empty  chair,  and  be  watchful." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  will  be  very  watchful.  Who 
knows  but  that  I  may  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  providence — ." 

** To  save  him  a  second  time"  added  Ella. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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"  Life's  winter  now  with  doable  smart. 
Sheds  frost  upon  mj  head  and  heart ; 
And  thus  I  stand,  a  lonely  tree, 
AM  hare  and  desolate  to  see. 
But  worse  within." 

Horne's  Ballad  of  Ddara. 


I  STABTED  upon  my  journey  towards  the  metro- 
poliS)  full  of  hope  and  Aill  of  regret.  It  was  a  fine 
clear  April  mornings  and  the  country^  through 
which  I  had  to  traveli  was  beautifully  picturesque. 
Nature  wore  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  seemed  to 
smile  upon  my  expedition  approvingly. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  circumstance,  worthy 

of  note,  occurred  until  we  reached  S ,  where 

we  stopped  half  an  hour  for  supper,  and  supper  to 
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an   hungry  traveller  is  an  event  of  no  little  im- 
portance. 

But  I  scarcely  think  that  I  should  have  recorded 
this  event,  had  it  not  been  productive  of  another, 
which  being  of  infinite  importance  to  my  history, 
I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  this  chapter. 

I  had  alighted  from  my  seat  upon  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  and  following  the  example  of  my  fellow 
travellers,  1  had  taken  up  my  position  at  the  sup- 
per-table, where  I  was  devouring  with  all  possible 
despatch   rather  more  than  a  modicum  of  cold 
fowl^  with  sundry  slices  of  ham  to  embellish  it, 
when  I  heard  the  rattling  of  wheels,  accompanied 
by  the  loud  smacking  of  whips,  and  a  chaise  with 
four  postera  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
And  then  there  was  a  ringing .  of  bells,  —  "  two 
pair  of  horses  and  chaise  out  directly,"  was  given 
in  a  fine  barytone  voice  by  the  head-waiter,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  same   voice  sinking 
down  into  a  soprano^  said,  "  Will  you  please.  Sir, 
to  alight  for  a  moment,  whilst  the  horses  are  being 
put  to?" — a  question  which  the  traveller  must 
have  thought  very  superfluous,  as  he  could  not 
easily  have  transferred  himself  from  one  chaise 
to  another,  without  performing  the  operation  of 
*  alighting/ 

The  gentleman,  as  it  appears,  did  alight;  and 
then  there  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay, 
for  the  post-boys,  who  had  driven  the  last  stage. 
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had  applied  for  payment^  and  the  traveller  had 
discovered  that  he  had  not  a  single  coin  of  any 
kind  at  that  moment  in  his  immediate  possession. 

Hearing  the  noise,  my  curiosity^  I  being  then 
but  a  raw  traveller,  prevailed  over  my  appetite, 
and  I  quitted  the  supper-room,  that  I  might  be- 
come a  witness  of  the  strange  uproar  in  the  hall. 
The  post-boys  were  loud,  imperative,  and  insolent. 
The  waiters  shrugged  their  shoulders;  the  land- 
lord said  that  it  was  ^'  very  strange  and  very  vmr- 
fortunate,"  at  the  same  time  giving  orders,  in  an 
under-key,  that  the  horses  should  be  taken  back 
to  the  stable,  whilst  T  looked  on  with  a  beatii^ 
heart,  little  thinking,  as  did  all  the  denizens  of  the 
hotel,  that  the  moneyless  traveller  was  an  im- 
postor. 

I  must  describe  the  individual  as  I  saw  him 
then.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
tall ;  and  his  person  was  enveloped  in  the  ample 
foldings  of  a  black  cloak,  fastened  at  his  breast  by 
a  large  clasp,  which,  from  its  brightness,  I  took  to 
'be  of  jet,  and  surmounted  by  a  deep  cape  of  the 
richest  black  velvet.  He  wore  a  high-crowned  hat, 
with  a  brim  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions;  and 
this  was  all  of  his  apparel  that  I  could  see.  But 
his  face — oh  !  I  never  beheld  a  face  with  such  a 
touching  expression  of  utter  hopelessness  as  the 
traveller's  countenance  betrayed.  It  haunted  me 
for  days  after.    It  was  a  thin,  pale  &ce,  almost 
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perfectly  elliptical,  and  the  features  thereof  were 
small  and  delicate,  almost  to.  effeminacy,  sairing 
the  eyeSy  which  were  dark  and  full,  shaded  with 
long  black  lashes,  and  peculiarly  soft  in  their 
expressioQ.  It  was,  indeed,  in  its  mere  lineaments, 
a  very  beautifiil  face ;  but.  it  was  that  touching 
look  oi  meek  despoAdency,  that  calm  aspect  of 
patient  sorrow^  which  appealed  irresistibly  to  my 
heart,  and  caused  me  both  to  pity  and  to  love  at 
first  sight  the  afflicted  stranger. 

And  there  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  insolent 
crowd  of  menials,  suspected,  pointed  at,  derided. 
He  appeared  to  be  quite  lost,  quite  paralyzed  by 
the  strangeness  of  his  situation ;  as  helpless  and 
as  destitute  of  resources  as  an  infant  in  this  trying 
position.  He  looked  around  him,  and  he  saw 
nothing  but  strange, .  sneering  fieu^es ;  then  he 
lowered  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  trembled,  and  his 
whole  countenance  worked  convulsively ;  and  then 
he  drew  the  folds  of  his  cloak  more  closely  around 
him,  and  at  length  said  in  a  voice  of  despair, 
raising  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  *'  What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

There  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  any  lan- 
guage more  expressive  of  entire  hopelessness  than 
this.  It  is  the  language  which  the  Greek  trage- 
dian puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  desolate  mourners; 
Tc  Spatju, ;  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

I .  could  not  resist  this  appeal.  There  was 
something  so  plaintive  in  the  voice,  and  so  de- 
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spending  in  the  aspect  of  the  speaker;  something' 
so  very  wretched  in  his  whole  appearance,  and  so 
truly  pitiable  in  the  words  he  had  uttered,  that 
my  heart  was  touched,  my  sympathies  were 
awakened,  and  every  generous  impulse  of  my  soul 
was  suddenly  called  into  action.  I  pitied,  I  loved 
the  stranger ;  I  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  I  loved  him  for  the  meekness  and  the  patience 
that  I  could  read  in  his  pale  face.  ^*  And  is  this 
man,"  I  asked  myself,  "  for  the  want  of  a  few 
vile  coins,  to  be  insulted  by  every  groom  in  the 
yard,  every  waiter  and  tapster  in  the  house  ?" 

I  could  not  restrain  my  impulses.  It  was  the 
one  desire  of  my  soul  to  rescue  the  afflicted 
stranger ;  no  scruples  of  delicacy,  no  conventional 
misgivings  interposed  to  chill  the  ardour  of  my 
emotions.  I  did  not  pause,  I  did  not  hesitate, 
that  I  might  weigh  nice  distinctions ;  but  I  burst 
through  the  crowd  of  astonished  menials,  and  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  stranger,  I  cried 
out  in  an  eager,  but  tremulous  voice,  "  Can  I  help 
you.  Sir  ? — can  I  aid  you  in  this  embarrassment  ?" 

And  then,  not  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the 
stranger,  I  turned  round,  and  assuming  my  man- 
hest  deportment,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  impor- 
tunate postilions,  saying,  "  What  is  it  that  you 
require  from  this  gentleman  ?" 

"  Six-and-thirty  shillings  for  the  posting,  Sir, — 
beside " 
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"The  value  of  your  owu  services/'  said  I,  inter- 
rupting the  spokesman. — "Now  just  have  the  good- 
ness to  be  quiet,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you 
demand." 

And  then  I  addressed  myself  again  to  the  tra- 
veller, in  whose  countenance  wonderment  was  now 
mingled  with  despondency,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  Come  aside.  Sir,  and  leave  these  importunate 
grooms." 

The  stranger  appeared  scarcely  to  comprehend 
me ;  but  following  my  example  rather  than  my  in- 
structions, he  walked  with  me  to  the  further  end  of 
the  passage,  leaving  landlord,  waiters,  and  post-boy, 
staring  at  one  another  with  expressions  of  counte- 
nance in  which  astonishment  was  mingled  with 
distrust. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  frankness  I  hope.  Sir," 
said  I;  "but  being  assured  that  there  is  some 
mistake  here,  I  venture  to  offer  my  assistance. 
Can  I  help  you.  Sir? — I  am  longing  to  help 
you." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  ?"  said  the 
stranger  in  a  low,  heart-broken  voice.  "Every 
moment  of  delay  is  a  torture  to  me ;  yet  I  do  not 
know  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Oh !  take  my  purse.  Sir, — I  have  plenty  of 
money,"  and  I  held  out  the  cash  as  I  spoke. 

But  the  stranger  extended  not  his  hand.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  tears. 
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and  I  heard  him  say  in  an  under  tone,  '^  She  will 
die ;  and  I  shall  not  be  in  time."  « 

"  Oh !  let  me  implore  you  to  take  this,"  1  ex- 
claimedy  again  extending  my  purse.  '^  It  is  true 
that  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  boy;  but  do  Bot, 
therefore,  despise  my  assistance." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  my  manner,  and  a 
sincerity  in  the  tones  of  my  voice,  which  found 
their  way  to  the  stranger's  heart.  **  Ah !"  said  he ; 
"  it  is  only  in  boyhood  that  we  are  thus  generous;" 
and  then  he  sighed. 

"  But  may  I  not  help  you  ?" 

"  You  may,  my  young  friend — you  may.  I  see 
that  your  assurances  are  genuine; — you  wish  to 
serve  me; — I  read  it  in  your  face:  but  ^at  a 
strange  person  you  must  think  me — to  set  out 
upon  my  journey  without  money,  and  such  a 
journey.  Ood  grant  that  I  may  not  be  too  late 
after  all!" 

"Shall  I  pay  the  post-boys,  and  order  fresh 
horses  ?" 

"  Yes — do — I  am  not  used  to  these  things ;  but 
stay,  first  tell  me  your  name." 

"Gerard  Doveton." 

"  And  your  address  V* 

"  Oh  !  I  will  give  it  to  you  presently,  Sir ;  but 
first  of  all  let  me  order  your  horses,  that  no  time 
may  be  lost." 
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'^  Ah !  yes  I  must  lose  no  time,  or  my  poor  mo- 
th w  will  be  dead." 

*^  And  he  is  on  his  way  to  see  a  dying  mother," 
thought  I,  as  I  ran  with  all  speed  along  the  en- 
trance passage  of  the  hotel,  to  settle  the  claims 
of  the  post-boys,  and  to  order  out  a  relay  of 
horses. 

I  heard  the  landlord  say  to  the  head-waiter — 
**  A  job  chaise  and  no  luggage — don't  like  the 
looks  of  that  at  all." 

And  will  you  not  order  out  the  horses,  then  ?" 
said  I. 

**  Not  if  the  gentUman  (laying  an  emphasis  on 
the  word)  have  no  money ;  I  can't  afford  it.  Sir;" 
and  the  landlord  would  have  added  more,  had  I 
not  interrupted  him,  exclaiming, 

**  For  God's  sake  be  quick  with  the  horses !  I 
have  money — ^money  in  abundance,  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  them.  In  mercy's  name  let  me  in- 
treat  you  to  lose  no  time." 

The  landlord  smiled,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
face  which  said  plainly  enough,  **  You  are  a  dupe ;" 
but  he  ordered  out  the  horses,  and  then  turning 
towards  me,  he  said,  ^*  You  are  a  geherous  young 
gendeman;  may  you  never  repent  of  your 
generosity." 

I  rejoined  the  stranger,  whom  I  found  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  portico  in  front  of 
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the  hotel.  It  was  a  beautiful  starry  night,  and 
the  traveller  was  standing  bare-headed ;  his  dark 
hair  flung  back  from  off  his  brows^  g&zing  with  an 
upturned  face  at  the  serene  heaven  above  him. 
"  And  perhaps,"  I  heard  him  say  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish,— "  perhaps  she  has  joined  them  already  in 
their  bright  habitations  there.*' 

When  he  beheld  me  again  standing  beside  him, 
the  stranger  passed  his  hand  athwart  his  face,  as 
though  he  were  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  wild 
fancies  which  were  crowding  upon  his  brain ;  and 
then  with  a  calmer  aspect,  he  bent  his  eyes  upon 
me,  and  said, — *'  I  hope  that  you  do  not  think  me 
an  impostor  as  do  these  people  of  the  hotel." 

''An  impostor!  .God  forbid  that  I  should  think 
so.  Oh !  Sir,  I  read  faces  too  well,  young  as  I 
am,  to  think  you  an  impostor/' 

"And  yet  you  might  often  be  deceived,"  said 
the  stranger  sorrowfully;  and  then  he  added, — 
"  I  forgive  tliese  people — without  money,  without 
papers,  without  luggage,  without  even  a  card  of 
address — coming  to  a  strange  place  in  a  hack- 
chaise,  which  I  cannot  pay  for ;  *tis  not  wonderful 
that  the  people  should  suspect  me." 

"But   your    face,  —  your    appearance,  —  your 


voice — '" 


"  Ah  !"  returned  the  stranger ;  "  you  are  young 
and  credulous, — ^many  an  arrant  rogue  has  had  a 
better  face, — ^a  finer  cloak,  and  a  meeker  voice 
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than  mine.  But  I  thank  you  for  judging  thus 
kindly  of  me.  You  are  a  generous, — a  noble- 
hearted  youth.  With  appearances  sadly  against 
me,  suspected  by  those  who  are  older  and  ^ave 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  though  perhaps  not 
of  the  hearty  than  yourself, — an  entire  stranger  as  I 
am,  in  a  strange  place,  friendless  and  alone,  you 
come  forward  and  offer  me  your  purse  without 
even  asking  my  name.'' 

I  was  silent,  and  the  traveller  continued.  ^'The 
time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  you 
for  the  great  service  you  have  done  me  to-day. 
I  am  neither  poor,  nor  unknown,  nor  unrespected. 
It  is  probable  that,  had  I  mentioned  my  name  to 
these  people,  who  now  take  me  for  a  cheat,  I 
should  have  met  with  the  most  abject  servility  in 
the  place  of  derision  and  insult, — that  is  to  say,  if 
they  had  given  credit  to  my  story,  which,  as  I  have 
no  means  of  proving  its  veracity,  these  suspicious 
worldlings  might  not  have  done,  any  more  than 
they  now  believe  me  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  With  all  their  knowledge"  of  the  world,  they 
are  fools,"  said  I. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  said, — "God  grant 
that  you  may  abide  in  your  present  faith." 

Knowing  that  there  was  but  brief  time  allowed 
me  for  prolonging  this  conversation,  I  now  took 
out  my  pocket-book  from  one  of  my  inner  gar- 
ments, and  counting  out  bank-notes  to  the  amount 
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of  thirty  pounds^  I  put  them  into  the  stranger's 
hand.  "  But  your  address/'  said  he, — "  give  me 
your  address." 

I  wrote  my  Uncle  Pemberton's  address  upon  a 
leaf,  which  I  tore^  put  of  my  pocket-book.  The 
stranger  read  it,  and  folded  it  carefully  up  ^  and 
then  said  to  me — **  But  mine,  my  young  l^;Eie- 
factor. — It  is  strange  that  you  should  not  have 
asked  my  name  and  history,  before  you  advanced 
this  loan." 

''I  desire  to  know  neither  the  one  nor  t^e 
other,"  said  I, — "if  you  desire  to  keep  them 
secret.  Your  face  is  sufficient  security  for  the 
repayment  of  this  money  !^' 

"  You  are  too  full  of  faith,  too  credulous," 
replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  you  shall  know  both 
my  name  and  the  history  of  my  misadventures. 
My  name  is  Anstruther,  and  I  live  at  Charlton 

Abbey,    about   three,   miles   from   jM — ; ,    in 

H shire." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me  thfit  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Bath,  to  visit  a  dying  mother,  of  whose 
sudden  illness  he  had  only  gained  inteU^nee 
that  morning  —  that  he  had  started  from  the 
Abbey  in  his  own  travelling  carnage,  taking  with 
him  his  valet,  an  old  and  confidential  servant — 
that  by  the  carelessness  pf  the  postihpns  he  had 

been  ovei-tumed,  two  stages  before  S ,  by 

which  accident  his  carriage  was  fractured,  and  his 
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seirant  dangerously  injured — ^that  he  had  left  his 
?alet  behind  at  an  inn,  and  proceeded  in  a  post- 
chaise,  forgetting,  in  the  lethargy  of  grief  which 
enveloped  him,  to  ask  his  servant  who  was  acting 
as  pay-master  of  the  journey,  for  the  travelling 
money  with  which  they  had  started; — that  at 
the  last  posting-house  he  had  found  two  sovereigns 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with  which  he  had  paid 
for  the  horses  that  had  drawn  him  there ;  and  that 

it  was  not  until  his  arrival  at  S ^  that  he  had 

discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  was  pennyless. 
**  I  have  been  so  long  unused,''  concluded  Mr. 
Anstruther,  ^'  to  act  for  myself  in  these  petty  affairs, 
that  when  I  am  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  I 
am  actually  as  helpless  as  a  child.    All  the  minor 
details  of  business  are  indeed  mysteries  to  me; 
and  I  am  as   unfit  to  prosecute  a  journey  by 
myself  as  the  veriest  infant  from  the  nursery.     But 
what  is  this  to  you,  my  young  friend  ?     It  now 
<Hily  remains  for  me  to  thank  you.     Be  sure  that 
you  shall  hear  from  me  soon;  we  will  be  friends. 
I  want  a  friend,  for  I  am  almost  alone  in  the 
world." — ^And  as  he  said  this,  I  could  see,  by  the 
%ht  which  streamed  from  an  over-hanging  lamp, 
that  every  muscle  of  the  traveller's  face  was  con- 
vulsed, and  that  a  large  solitary  tear  was  rolling 
down  his  cheek  on  either  side. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  face,  and  dashed  away 
the  tear;  then  he  continued,  in  a  broken  voice — 
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''  Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to. love  deeply.     Ha^e 
you  a  father,  my  young  friend  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  traveller 
returned,  '^  Ah  !  and  I  once  had  childretiL^^  His 
voice  fitltered  so  much  that  the  last  word  was 
scarcely  audible.  Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  he 
continued,  in  a  calmer  tone,  as  though  he  were 
communing  with  himself — **  And  yet  'tis  a  proud 
fiite  to  die  in  the  splendour  of  one's  innocence." 

And  then  the  traveller,  throwing  back  his  (ioak, 
laid  one  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  pointed  upwards  to  the  starry  heav^i, 
and  said,  in  a  deep  solemn  voice,  the  tones  of 
which  I  shall  ever  remember,  "  They  are  there — 
all  three !" 

Then,  with  a  more  rapid  utterance,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus — "They  are  a//  there — ^methinks  I 
see  them  looking  do¥m  upon  me,  Uke  cherubim — 
'tis  very  dangerous,  believe  me,  to  love  over- 
much— " 

"  Yet,  'tis  pleasant—" 

'^  Ah !  but  death  comes,  and  then  the  soul  is 
made  dark  for  ever — " 

Then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  said,  **  I 
have  talked  to  you  this  night,  as  I  have  not  talked 
for  many  years,  and  yet  you  stand  before  me  a 
stranger." 

There,  was  a  brief  sileuce,  which  Mr.  Anstruther 
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was  the  first  to  break.  **  My  young  ftiend/'  he 
askedy — "  how  old  are  you  ?" 

«  Eighteen." 

"  Eighteen,"  the  traveller  muttered  to  himself— 
"  Eighteen^ — ^the  age  of  my  fii-st-bom."^ 

I  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  intellect  of 
my  new  friend  was  slightly  disordered  by  much 
suflfering;  for  there  was  a  strangeness,  .indeed  a 
wildness  in  his  manner  and  his  aspect,  whilst 
speaking  of  his  children  in  heaven,  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  inspire  a  looker-on  with  this 
suspicion — when  one  of  the  inn-waiters  came  up 
to  tell  me  that  the  coach  by  which  I  came  was 
about  to  start,  and  that  the  driver  was  already  on 
the  box. 

**  Farewell  then,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  God  grant  that  when  you  arrive  at  your  jour- 
ney's end,  you  may  be  spared  the  trial  you  an- 
ticipate." 

"  Bless  you — Grod  bless  you !" — cried  Anstru- 
ther, grasping  me  very  fervently  by  the  hand, — 
''  my  blessings  go  with  thee  through  the  wide 
world,"  and  in  a  minute  I  was  rattling  along  the 
streets  of  S y  behind  four  rapid-going  horses. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  UATf  OF  IMPULSE,   AND  THE  MAN  OF  8EN6B. 


"  Within  the  Burface  of  the  fleeting  river, 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay 
Immoreably  unquiet " — 


'<  I  have  fed 


Perhaps  too  much  npon  the  lotoe-fruits 
Imagination  yields,  fraits  which  unfit 
The  palate  for  the  more  substantial  food 
G^  our  own  land — reality." 


Shbllsy. 


Landom. 


Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  as  we  entered  the 
great  metropolis.  '^  An  eager  and  a  nipping  air/* 
was  abroad,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  my  then  passive  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, for  an  active  one,  which  might  have  imr 
parted  some  warmth  to  the  cold  blood  that  was 
stagnating  in  my  veins.  Yet,  in  spite  of  my  un- 
easy condition,  I  could  not  help  contemplating  the 
silent  city — ^its  deserted  streets,  and  its  smokeless 
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houses,  with  certam  poetical  transports  of  delight, 
and  I  repeated,  time  after  time,  to  myself,  this 
passage  firom  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets, 


The  citj  now  does  like  «  gument  wev 
The  heeatj  of  the  morning/' 


and  looking  upon  all  things  around  me  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  I  soon  forgot  that 
the  air  was  cold,  and  that  my  Umhs  were  almost 
benumbed. 

As  we  passed  the  park-gates,  I,  in  my  ignorance, 
said  to  the  coachman,  "  Do  we  go  over  West- 
minster bridge  ?" 

The  man  smiled,  and  replied  in  the  negative. 
I  was  disappointed,  for  I  had  often  desired  to 
behold  the  effect  which  Wordsworth  has  described 
in  that  noble  sonnet  **  Composed  upon  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,*'  firom  which  I  have  just  quoted  a 


But  when  we  had  reached  Charing  Cross,  the 
coachman,  pointing  with  his  whip  said,  **  That,  Sir, 
is  the  way  to  the  bridge  ?"  . 
*  ^  Oh !  then  I  wiD  alight  here,"  said  I,*  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation ;  '^  you  will  take  my  lug- 
gage on  to  the  coach-offic^,  and  I  will  call  for  it 
iff  the  course  of  the*  morning." 

The  driver  pulled  iip  his  horses,  and  I  gave  him 
half^-crown — mote  than  he  was  entitled  to,  it  is 
fnie;  but  boys  always  givb  double,  thinking  that 
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it  makes  them  look  like  men;  besides,  I  was  so 
glad  to  quit  the  vehicle,  upon  which  I  had  tra- 
velled nearly  two  hundred  miles,  that  I  believe,  in 
the  plenitude  of  my  joy  and  gratitude,  I  would 
have  given  him  a  guinea,  had  he  asked  it. 

**  And  this  is  just  the  time,"  said  I  to  myself,  as 
I  hurried  past  Whitehall,  **  the  very  hour  that  the 
poet  has  described — and  such  a  morning  too! — 
the  sun  rising  gloriously. — Oh  !  yes,  it  will  be  a 
noble  sight." 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  I  stood  upon  the  bridge* 
and  looking  eastward,  I  leaned  over  its  balus- 
trades, in  a  mood  of  intense  admiration.  Red, 
bright,  and  unclouded,  rose  the  sun  over  the  great 
city,  bathing  houses  and  churches  and  bridges  in 
its  light;  and  vessels  with  their  bare  masts  lay 
quietly  by  the  river  side,  and  every  here  and  there 
was  a  Ught  in  a  chamber  window,  which  told 
that  its  inmate  was  asleep.  There  was  no  bustle 
in  the  streets,  no  stir  upon  the  waters;  the  mighty 
Babel  was  in  profound  repose,  like  a  Leviathan 
taking  its  rest,  and  there  was  something  majestic 
and  awful  in  the  stillness,  which  filled  my  breast 
with  solemn  emotion,  and  disquieted  me  with  a 
strange  sense  of  mingled  adoration  and  fear.  The 
tall  chimnies  of  the  manufacturer  sent  forth  no 
smoke;  the  vanes  upon  the  church  spires  glittered, 
but  no  sound  issued  from  their  belfries;  the  bridges 
spanned  the  river  with  their  arches,  but  the  mulr 
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otode  (raTeiBed  them  not;  and  the  river  flowed 
tranquilly  on,  **  gliding  at  his  own  sweet  will/' 
neither  raffled  by  a  single  oar,  nor  cloven  by  a 
single  prow. 

And  there  I  stood  leaning  over  the  bridge,  and 
repeating  Wordsworth's  magnificent  sonnet.  Oh ! 
never  at  any  time  have  I  felt  the  truthfulness  of 
this  great  master's  poetry  more  deeply  than  I  did 
at  the  hour,  of  which  I  am  now  writing; 

"  SUmxt,  ban 
Ships,  towen,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  nnto  the  fields  and  to  the  skj  ! 
All  bright  and  glittering^  in  the  smokeless  air  ;"-^ 

and  then,  when  I  came  to  the  two  last  lines,  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  voice  faltered,  and 
my  heart  was  full  of  emotion — 

"  Dsor  Gtid,  ihM  im-y  tunues  mm  (uUep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  ttilL** 

How  beautiful !  I  cannot,  even  now,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  my  boyhood  is  somewhat  tempered 
by  years,  repeat  the  noble  words  of  this  poem, 
with  a  still  heart  and  a  tearless  eye,  and  a  voice 
unbroken  by  emotion.  But  then,  in  my  youth's 
summer,  in  all  the  fiieshness  of  my  young  feelings, 
the  warmth  of  my  young  heart,  susceptible  even 
to  an  intensity  that  was  painful — with  a  soul, 
whid^  bad  long  sustained  itself  upon  the  food  of 
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love  and  admiratioD,  it  is  not  strange  that  with 
sncli  a  scene  before  my  eyes,  and  such  poetry 
vibrating  in  my  ears,  I  should  have  been  seized 
with  a  transport  of  excitement^  absorbing  every 
&culty  of  soul  and  sense,  and  making  me  like  one 
of  the  abstracted. 

But  anon,  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
I  heard  a  voice,  whose  tones  were  fitmiliar  to  me 
though  I  had  not  listened  to  them  for  years.  I 
thought  that  I  could  not  be  in  error, — those  ac* 
cents,  those  words,  they  were  stamped  with  an 
individuality,  which  it  were  quite  impossible  that 
I  should  mistake,  ''  If  Gerard  Doveton  has  no 
desire  to  continue  his  dreams  in  the  lap  of  old 
Father  Thames,  I  would  recommend  him  to  quit 
his  dangerous  position  upon  the  parapet  of  West- 
minster Bridge." 

It  was  actually  my  old  friend  Smith.  "  And 
what  has  brought  you  here?"  I  exclaimed;  at  the 
same  time  grasping  him  very  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  leaping  down  fix>m  my  seat  upon  the 
parapet,  for  I  was  quite  over-joyed  to  see  my  old 
school-fellow  and  adviser. 

"  And  may  I  not  ask  the  same  question,"  re- 
plied Smith,  "  and  with  every  probabiUty  of  re- 
ceiving a  more  whimsical  answer  than  I  give." 

"  Very  Ukely — I  was  always  whimsical^-and  I 
am  just  as  strange  a  creature  as  ever." 

"  So  I  perceive — ^but  I  will  satisfy  your  cu- 
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liosity  without  delay.  This  happens  to  be  Easter 
TBcatioQ,  and  therefore,  I  am  absent  from  the 
University," 

^'Ay — ^but  what  brings  you  out  at  such  an 
eariy  hour  when  every  body  else  is  in  bed  ? " 

"  Inclination,"  replied  Smith.  ^'  I  am  always 
an  early  riser;  but  in  London  more  early  than  in 
the  country;  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  city  is  purer  in 
the  morning  than  it  is  later  in  the  day ;  besides, 
the  streets  are  less  crowded,  there  is  nothing  to 
impede  my  progress,  and  I  incur  no  risk  of  being 
demolished  by  carts,  coaches,  and  brewers'  drays. 
I  have  been  as  &r  as  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
and  I  am  now  on  my  way  home  to  Gower 
Street." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  to  have  good  rea- 
sons for  indulging  in  your  morning  walks." 

**  Yes — ^besides,  I  am  '  reading  for  honours,' 
and  I  fiig  all  through  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
morning  I  devote  to  exercise — the  evening  to 
society,  and  by  thus  dividing  my  time,  I  find  that 
I  can  study  to  my  heart's  content,  without  in  any 
way  injuring  my  health." 

"  For  my  part  I  can  do  most  at  night,"  said  I, 
*'  the  '  midnight  oil^  for  me." 

"  Bad — very  bad,"  said  Smith,  ''  it  makes  one 
dream;  and  there's  nothing  in  the  world  so  bad 
for  the  health  as  dreaming.  Dreams,  too,  unsettle 
the  mind — ^never  read  at  night,  Doveton ;  take  my 
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advice  and  study  in  the  morning — ^but  now  tell  me 
what  brought  you  here." 

I  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  my  friend,  and  when  I 
had  done  so,  he  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  latkgh, 
but  his  fieice  presently  assumed  a  graver  aspect, 
and  he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  know,  Dovetcm,  that 
you  have  done  a  very  silly  thing  ?'' 

"  If  I  have,  then  it  is  your  fiiult;  for  you  it 
was  who  told  me  to  read  Wordsworth." 

"  That's  too  good :  you  might  say,  with  as 
much  truth,  that  it's  Mr.  Wordsworth's  fault  for 
writing  the  sonnet  But  let  me  advise  you,  never 
again  to  part  company  f]X)m  your  luggage." 

*'  My  luggage ! — it's  all  safe.  Do  you  think 
that  my  luggage  is  in  jeopardy  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do ; — ^where  is  it  to  be  left  ?" 

"  At  the  coach-office." 

"  What  coach-office,  Doveton  ?" 

This  was  a  question  which  I  could  not  answer. 
I  must  have  looked  very  silly,  as  I  stammejred  out, 
''  Why,  I  don't  know." 

'*  Then  let  me  advise  you  to  ascertain,  without 
delay.  Come,  Doveton,  I  will  give  you  my  assist- 
ance ;  for,  without  it,  the  further  you  go,  the  more 
inextricably  will  you  involve  yourself  in  difficulties. 
By  what  coach  did  you  come  from  Merry-vale  ?" 

I  thought  a  little,  and  then  replied :  "  By  th^ 
Independent — no,  by  the  Auxiliary — or  else  by 
the  Defiance,  or  the  Quicksilver." 
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"  Or  the  Times,  or  the  Red  Rover,  or  the  Cele- 
rity ;"  said  Smith.  "  You  are  very  perspicuous  in 
yoor  explanation,  and  seem,  upon  the  whole,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  know  very  much  about  the  business. 
However,  I  will  soon  discover  for  you*  Was  it  a 
maiir 

^  No,  I  d<Hi*t  think  so;  and  yet  I  rather  think 
that  it  was." 

**  Very  clear,  certainly,''  observed  Smith ;  "  you 
do  think  so,  and  yet  you  don't  But  tell  me,  where 
did  you  sit?" 

**  Behind  the  coachman." 

"^  You  could  not  easily  have  sate  before  him,  un- 
less you  had  ridden  postihon,"  returned  Smith ; — 
^  but  in  front,  or  at  the  back  of  the  coach  ?" 

"  In  front" 

"  And  were  there  any  passengers  behind?" 

"  Yes,  the  guacd." 

**  And  no  one  else?" 

**  I  really  don't  know;  I  did  not  trouble  my- 
self to  inquire;  and  I  was  looking  forward  all  the 
way." 

**  But  now  tell  me,"  cried  Smith,  retaining  his^ 
patience  with  a  constancy  that  was  truly  admi- 
rable, ^  do  you  remember  where  they  stowed  your 
luggage  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  ''the  guaid  told  me  that  he 
had  put  it  in  the  hhul-bootJ" 

**  Then,"  cried  Smith,  '*  you  didn't  come  by  the^ 
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mail  ;*'  and  having  established  this  point,  he  con- 
tinued to  interrogate  me  concerning  the  line  of 
road  we  had  travelled,  the  time  of  starting,  the 
place  we  had  supped  at,  and  sundry  other  details 
of  this  kind ;  and  after  a  tedious  cross-examina- 
tion, he  contrived  to  discover,  fix)m  my  answers, 
which  were  not  very  explicit,  what  coach  it  was 
that  had  transported  me  to  the  metropolis.  This 
was  the  process,  which  Smith  caUed  ''  putting  two 
and  two  together;"  an  operation  which,  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  I  was  very  little  competent  to 
perform. 

But  Smith  was  right;  and  he  conducted  me  to 
the  coach-office  where  my  luggage  actually  was — 
at  least,  a  portion  of  it ;  for  here  I  discovered  ano- 
ther instance  of  Smith's  sagacity,  some  dishonest 
person  having  appropriated  to  himself  my  hat-box 
and  a  little  sao-de-nuit,  in  which  was  a  single 
change  of  linen,  and — wretch  that  I  was  —  my 
tnanuscripts  ! 

I  was  horror-struck.  This  was  an  irreparable 
loss.  If  they  had  taken  all  my  money  and  my 
clothes,  I  might  have  borne  the  privation  with 
philosophy;  but,  to  take  my  manuscripts! — ^iS|it 
possible  to  conceive  any  more  grievous  calamity 
befalling  a  young  author  ?  I  turned  quite  sick^—- 
my  heart  died  within  me,  and  my  head  swam  diz- 
zily round.  It  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  great 
crucible  at  the  very  moment  that  the  alchymist 
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sees  within  it  the  realization  of  a  life's  dreams : 
and  this  was  I  now  destined  to  endure. 

Smith  saw  me  turn  deadly  pale,  and  felt  me 
lean  heavily  against  him ;  for  I  could  scarcely  sup- 
port myself  in  this  extremity,  so  oppressive  was 
the  sensation  of  sickness  that  came  over  me  when 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  my  loss. 
"  What  ails  you — are  you  ill?"  asked  Smith: 
''  My  $€U>-de'nuit/*  was  all  that  I  could  answer. 
**  Could  not  have  held  much,"  said  Smith,  la- 
conically, finishing  the  sentence  that  I  had  com* 
menced. 

"  Oh,  yes !— it  was  fall  of  manuscripts ;   the 
stores  of  a  whole  life  were  garnered  in  those 
pages." 
"  Manuscripts  /—of  your  own  composition  V 
*'  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  Never  mind,  then,"  cried  Smith ;  '^  Fll  answer 
for  it,  that  they  were  not  worth  much,  if  you  wrote 
them  all  yourself,  Doveton." 

'•  Oh !  you  don't  know ;  there  were  nine  hun- 
dred pages  at  least.    What  am  I  to  do?" 

'*  The  loss  is  a  gain,  depend  upon  it,"  replied 
Smith ;  '^  they  could  not  have  stolen  anything 
more  useless  than  the  manuscripts  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen." 

"  So  you  think,  but  /  don't ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  the  best  I  had  got." 
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''  As  the  Irishman  said  of  his  had  cough  ;>• — ^bat, 
seriously^  does  the  loss  affict  yon  ?'* 

•'  Grieirously !" 

*'  Do  you  value  your  manuscripts  at  ten  shil- 
hogs  Y*  asked  Smith. 

**  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me ! — I  would  not 
have  lost  them  for  ten  times  ten  pounds." 

'.*  Which  is  much  more  than  they  are  ever  likely 
to  fetch. — ^But  here,  you,  sir^"  calling  to  a  porter, 
who  was  loitering  in  the  coach-yard :  '^  This 
gentleman  has  lost  a  Uttle  carpet-bag,  and  he  will 
give  you  half-a^uinea  to  find  it." 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  promising  to  use  his 
best  endeayours,  whilst  Smith  said  to  me,  in  an 
under-tone,  **  Ten  to  one,  that  he  has  got  it  him* 
self:  it  is  a  common  trick  of  these  fellows  to 
secrete  small  parcels,  that  they  may  get  the  re- 
wards that  are  offered  for  them." 

This  assurance — ^for  I  always  believed  Smith, — 
reanimated  my  drooping  spirits ;  and  saying  that  I 
would  call  again  on  the  following  day  to  inquire 
after  my  lost  property,  I  ordered  a  coach,  and 
having  caused  the  remainder  of  my  luggage  to  be 
stowed  therein,  I  was  about  to  enter  the  vehicle, 
when  Smith  said  to  me,  **  Whither  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Wherever  you  like,"  said  I. 

*'  Your  uncle  lives  at  S— — ;  does  he  not  ?  You 
had  better,  I  think,  breakfast  in  town,  and  then  go 
down  to  S by  a  stage.    Are  you  hungry  V 
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^  I  was,"  said  I,  **  before  I  discovered  the  loss 
of  my  $acr 

*'  Suppose  that  we  breakfast  together  T' 

*'  I  ahaU  be  delighted." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Smith;  "we  will  leave  your 

luggage  at  the  office  where  the  S coaches  start 

from,  taking  care  to  book  all  your  parcels,  which 
will  cost  you  six-pence  for  the  three ;  and  having 
done  this,  we  will  go  and  breakfast  at  the  Ta vis- 
stock/' 

''And  where  is  that  r 

"  In  Govent  Garden, — the  market  is  worth  see- 
ing, particularly  to-day;  I^oveton ;"  and  we  started 
off  for  the  S coach-office. 

As  we  were  breakfasting,  I  told  Smith  what  had 
happened  to  me  upon  my  journey,  making  a  very 
excellent  story  of  my  adventure  with  the  soi-^lisant 
Anstxuther,  and  I  concluded  by  asking  my  compa- 
nion his  opinion  of  the  whole  transaction. 

"  I  think,"  said  Smith,  "  that  you  have  been 
much  more  generous  than  discreet.  You  will 
never  see  your  money  again." 

I  made  a  point  of  always  confiding  in  Smith*s 
sagacity,  but  I  must  confess,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  my  faith  tottered  no  little,  and  that  I  an- 
swered, with  a  sceptic  smile,  ''You  don't  really 
think  so,  do  you  ?*' 

"Yes,"  said  Smith;  "I  think  that  he  has 
duped  you." 
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'^  But  he  has  given  me  his  name  and  addresB." 

''  Nothing  more  easy/'  returned  Smith,  ''  when 
there  are  so  many  names  in  the  blue  book." 

'^  But  his  manners — and  his  appearance — and 
his  voice, — I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man." 

''  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  V*  asked  Smith. 

«  Never." 

*^  I  thought  not,  or  you  would  have  seen  that 
young  gentlemen  of  '  fashionable  exterior,  and  re- 
markably prepossessing  appearance,'  are  brought 
up  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  before 
the  police  magistrates  for  swindling." 

"  Nay,  now,  you  are  laughing,  at  me,"  said  I. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Smith ;  "  but  I'll  presently 
convince  you,  —  here,  waiter,  bring  me  the 
ChranicleJ** 

The  paper  was  brought,  and  Smith  spread  it 
out  before  him.  **  I  thought  I  should  find  a  case 
in  point,"  said  he. 

And  Smith  read. — "  Marlborough-street — ^Yes- 
terday  morning,  a  fashionably  drest  young  man, 
who  gave  his  name  Charles  Amelius  Somerset, 
with  a  mild,  intelligent  countenance,  and  a  very 
fine  head  of  hght-brown  hair,  was  brought  befcMre 
the  sitting  magistrate,  charged  with  committing  a 
fraud  of  a  novel  and  unprecedented  description." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  may  be  all  very  true ; 
but  I  would  stake  my  existence  upon  the  honesty 
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of  Mr.  Ajostruiher.  Besides,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable  '' 

•'Ob!  nothing  is  improbable,  Doveton; — read 
the  Pofice  Reports,  and  youll  think  nothing  im- 
pfTobable;  things  happen  every  day  in  London 
that  would  be  condemned  as  monstrous  and  unna* 
tural,  if  they  were  met  with  in  the  pages  of  a 
noveL" 

''We  shall  see,  Smith.  Tnith  is  the  daughter 
of  time ;  I  don't  tremble  for  my  money .'' 

**  I  would  not  give  you  five  per  cent  .for  your 
chance.*' 

"  Nor  I  take  ninety/' 

"  What  name  did  the  stranger  give  you,"  asked 
Smith. 

**  Anstruther ;  and  he  said  that  he  lived  at 
Chariton  Abbey,  near  M ,  in  H ^shire." 

''And  there  is  a  Mr.  Anstruther  of  Charlton 

Abbey  in  H shire.    There,  you  may  see  it  in 

the  Court  Ouide. — London  residence.  Park-street, 
Grosvenor  Square ;  but  I  don't  think  that  you  have 
seen  him." 

"  Ah !  well,"  I  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  —  "  if  I  awi 
duped,  I  will  bum  my  Lavater." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


RELIGION    AND   THE    DOMESTIC   CHARITIES. 


"  The  calm  delights 
Of  onambitious  pietjr  he  chose. 
And  learDing*8  solid  dignity." 

Wordsworth. 


My  uncle  Pemberton  was  a  clergyman.  He  had 
the  living  of  a  large  parish  just  six  miles  distant 
from  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  widower,  and  he 
had  one  child,  —  'one  little  ewe  lamb/  —  my 
COUSIN  Emily. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  more  estima- 
ble character  than  my  uncle's.    A  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  his  zeal  stood  not  in  the  way 
«  of  his  toleration ;  he  was  zealous  without  being  a 
zealot ;  and  his  charity  was  so  closely  interwoven 
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with  his  faithy  that  the  deeper  his  knowledge,  and 
the  stronger  his  conviction,  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  became,  the  more  necessity  did  he  see  for  con- 
ciliation and  forbearance,  the  more  kind,  and  ex- 
culpatory, and  forgiving  towards  others  was  this 
lowly-minded  servant  of  Christ.     Not  his  was  the 
arrogant,  Pharisaical  creed,  which,  assuming  all 
perfection  to  itself,  condemns  with  a  wide*6pread- 
ing  condemnation  the  myriads  not  within  its  little 
pale,  and  seems  by  the  constancy  of  its  self-gratu- 
lations  to  glory  in  rather  than  to  weep  over  its  ex- 
clusiveness.      Not  his  the  presumptuous  egotism 
which  sees  no  signs  of  grace,  but  in  itself;  that  stem, 
censorious  morality,  which    forgetteth  the  com- 
mandment, ^'  Judge  not. "   My  uncle  walked  erectly 
himself,  but  he  had  a  heart  to  pity,  and  a  hand 
to  raise,  and  a  voice  to  comfort,  the  fallen.     He 
subjected  not  the  lives  of  other,  men  to  the  severe 
standard  of  rectitude  to  which  he  conformed  his 
own,  but  seeking  for  good  in  everything,  and  rejoic- 
ing wherever  he  found  it,  he  endeavoured  to  work 
out  the  redemption  of  his  fellow-creatures  more  by 
filling  their  hearts  with  peace  than  by  striking 
terror  into  their  souls,' — ^more  by  inviting  them  to 
hope  than  by  driving  them  into  despair, — ^more  by 
dwelUng  upon  the  glory,  and  the  infinite  bliss  of 
the  forgiven,  than  by  descanting  upon  the  torments 
of  the  condemned.     His  was  indeed  a  religion  of 
love;  his  heart  overflowed  with  sympathy ;  and 
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in  truth  may  it  be  written  of  him,  as  it  has  been 
written  of  another  good  man*,^that  ''he  never  ocm- 
versed  with  a  fellow-creature  without  feeling  a  wish 
to  do  him  good." 

Simple  in  his  manners,  condescending  to  all, 
calm,  contemplative,  and  yet  cheerful,  an  unkind 
word  or  a  harsh  tone,   never  escaped  from  this 
good  man's  lips.     He  was  so  little  selfish,  that  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around  him,  he 
always  forgot  his  own;  making  it  the  study  of 
his  life  to  strike  sunshine  into  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  enrich  the  poor,  and 
to  assist  the  heavy-laden  upon  their  journey,  his 
existence  was  one  continued  scene  of  good  deeds 
and  sanctifying  charities.    Courted  by  the  lich, 
and  almost  worshipped  by  the  poor,  the  constant 
theme  of  praise  and  admiration  as  he  was,  no  par- 
ticle of  pride  ever  entered  into  his  nature ;   no 
feelings  of  self-congratulation  brought  a  smile  of 
triumph  to  his  lips.      He  asked,  he  desired  no 
extraneous  rewards.  To  do  good — ^for  good's  sake, 
was  the  full  extent  of  his  ambition,  and  if  he  were 
rewarded  by  the  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  the 
poor,  filling  his  soul  with  serene  delight,  there  was 
no  self-complacency  in  his  enjoyment,  for  he  only 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty,  and  when  others  gave  thanks 

•  D»Tid  HnrtUy. 
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to    him,    he    ofiered    up    his    thanksgivings    to 
God. 

Hy  uncle  Pemberton  was  wise  as  he  was  good ; 
he  might  have  adorned,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  the 
foremost  ranks  of  philosophical  hterature.  ''  He 
connted  it  not  proianeness  to  be  polished  with 
hmnan  reading/*  nor  did  he  think  that  the  writings 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  ought  to  be  sealed 
books  to  a  Christian  divine.  Indeed,  he  esteemed 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  next  in  order  to  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  many  of 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity  are  discernible 
in  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  Neither  did  he  de- 
pose the  lighter  literature  of  the  day ;  for  he  very 
much  delighted  in  poetry,  especially  when  inter- 
wofven  with  sound  philosophy,  as  in  the  writings 
of  WiUiam  Wordsworth ;  and  even  the  pages  of 
the  novelist  were  fiequently  resorted  to  by  my 
uncle,  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that  no  work,  which 
increases  our  knowledge' of  the  human  heart,  and 
awakens  kindly  emotions  and  generous  sympathies 
in  our  breasts,  can  fidl  of  doing  good  to  the  reader. 
The  human  heart,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Pemberton  was 
a  volume  which  he  delighted  to  study,  and  al« 
though,  perhaps,  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  caused 
him  to  dwell  upon  and  to  analyze  the  virtues  more 
intently  than  the  vices  of  his  fellows,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  his  knowledge  of  humanity  was  con- 
summate ;  for,  after  all,  though  a  Rochefoucault 
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or  a  Byron,  or  a  Crabbe,  may  teach  a  dififerent 
lesson,  that  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  cheerful, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  true,  and  there  is 
more  wisdom,  seeing  that  good  and  evil  are  coni-* 
mingled  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  look  upon  the 
good  as  a  covering  to  the  evil,  than  to  regard  the 
evil  as  the  annihilator  of  the  good.    **  The  heart 
of  man,''  said  my  uncle  Pemberton,  ^'  is  as  a  gar- 
den, where  noxious  weeds  are  intermixed  with  the 
sweetest  flowers;  and  it  is  better  to  admire  the 
garden  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  than  to  ccm- 
demn  it  because  of  the  weeds.     We  should  for- 
give the  frowardness  of  our  neighbour's  heart  for 
the  slender  vein  of  goodness  that  runs  through  it, 
even  as  God  would  have  spared  Sodom  for  the 
sake  often  just  men." 

My  uncle  began  life  in  the  army ;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  a  young  comet  of  horse ;  and  he 
had  followed  the  profession  of  arms  for  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years,  when  he  abandoned  the  camp 
for  the  temple,  at  the  sohcitation  of  an  aged  mo* 
ther,  whose  desire  it  was  to  behold  her  son  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  before  she  died.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  Mr.  Pemberton's  name  might 
have  adorned  the  mihtary  annals  of  the  country  ; 
for,  like  David  Hartley,  ''  he  considered  the  moral 
end  of  our  creation  to  consist  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  life  attached  to  each  particular 
station,  to  which  all  other  considerations  ought  to 
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be  inferior  and  Bubordinate,  and  consequently,  that 
the  rale  of  life  consists  in  training  and  adapting 
our  faculties,  through  the  means  of  moral  habits 
and  associations  to  that  end."  *  Had  he  con- 
tinued to  carry  arms  in  the  service  of  his  king, 
certain  am  I,  that  he  would  have  exemplified  the 
character  of  the  "  happy  warrior/*  which  Words- 
worth has  so  nobly  portrayed  in  a  poem,  which 
ought  to  be  stamped  upon  every  soldier's  memory 
in  characters  never  to  be  effaced.  The  same  good 
man  would  my  uncle  have  been  in  the  barrack- 
room,  that  he  was  at  the  altar,  equally  obedient 
unto  God,  and  equally  full  of  love  towards  men. 
No  adverse  circumstances  could  have  shaken  the 
integrity,  nor  any  evil  aasociations  defiled  the 
purity,  of  his  mind.  "Crowned  with  inward  glory," 
he  might  have  walked  through  the  dark  places 
of  the  world,  and  never  once  dashed  his  foot  against 
a  stone* 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  analyse  a  good  man's 
character,  and  to  write  of  a  good  man's  deeds. 
And  pleasant  too  is  it,  though  in  a  less  elevated 
degree,  to  portray  even  the  outward  peculiarities 
of  one  so  worthy  to  be  remembered — the  external 
aspect  of  the  temple,  where  so  much  virtue  was 
enshrined.  Imagine  then,  reader,  a  tall,  well- 
built  man,  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  with 

*  See  the  Life  of  Hartley^  appended  to  his  Works. 
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a  fitce,  which  it  ^would  be  ahnost  impoBsible  to  look 
upon  without  loving  its  possessor.     He  had  a  high 
smooth  forehead,  '' profound  though  not  severe,'' 
and  the  httle  hair,  that  surmounted  it,  was  of  a 
silvery  grey  colour,  which  had  once,  perhaps,  been 
light  brown;  for  such  would  have  been  most  in 
harmony  with  the  fair  complexion,  and  the  mild 
grey  eyes  and  the  meek  intelligence  of  my  uncle's 
&ce.     Extreme  simplicity,  resulting  from  the  ex- 
quisite adaptation  of  all  its  parts  to  one  another, 
gave  a  sublime  aspect  to  his  countenance,  and 
saved  his  features;  which  were  more  remarkable 
for  grace  and  delicacy  than  for  strength,  from  the 
feebleness  which  often  proceeds  from  a  virant  of 
decision,  in  their  outUnes.      Gentleness  and  be- 
nignity, and  a  serene  thoughtfulness  were  written 
in   legible  characters  upon  a  &ce,   which   was, 
"  readable  as  an  open  book ;"  and  if  ejer  there 
were  a  loveable  expression  of  countenance,  it  was 
that  of  my  uncle,  when  he  smiled.     It  was  alto- 
gether a  saint-like  face,  and  it  was  the  face  of  a 
saint-like  man  —  of  one  whom  Caspar   Lavater 
would  have  called  an   apostolical  man — a  man 
h^h  above  his  fellows,  as  the  apostles  were,  at 
the  dawn  of  Christianity. 

But  my  cousin  Emily — what  shall  I  say  other? 
My  beautiful  little  cousin,  with  her  laughing  eyes, 
and  her  rosy  lips,  which  had  a  smile  on  them  all 
day  long.    Oh !  how  palpably  her  image  rises  up 
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before  me^  as  I  beheld  her,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  writing,  in  all  the  grace  and  purity  of 
extreme  youth,  full  of  life,  and  love,  and  cheer* 
fblnessy  the  gladdest  spirit  that  ever  moved  along 
the  earth,  shedding  sunshine  all  around  her,  and 
makiDg  music  wherever  she  went.  She  was 
barely  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  prettiest  httle 
creature  in  the  world,  with  her  nut-brown  hair, 
softy  glossy  and  profiise,  streaming  adown  her  back 
and  clustering  over  her  shoulders,  with  her  large 
dark  grey  eyes,  lucid  with  love  and  merriment, 
and  her  dimpling  blushing  oval  cheeks,  which  in- 
vited you  every  moment  to  kiss  them,  and  her 
full  lips  which  pouted,.when  you  did,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mock  gravity,  which  was  at  beautiful 
discord  with  the  mirth  swimming  in  her  eyes, 
though  she  would  endeavour  with  all  her  might 
to  frown,  and  to  look  angry-7-a  most  abortive  en- 
deavour, always. 

For  lo  I  directly  after 
It  babbled  into  Itngbter. 

and  my  cousin  Emily  would  cry  out ''  You  naughty 
nmn !"  and  shaking  her  bright  ringlets,  run  away 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  &wn,  her  little  feet  gliding 
along  as  though  they  scarcely  touched  the  ground 
-—my  playful,  dear  cousin  Emily ! 

She  was  the  sweetest  tempered  creature  in  the 
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worlds  and  was  neTer  so  happy  as  when  she  was 
doing  some  little  act  of  kindness  towards  another. 
To  hear  you  express  a  wish  was  sufficient;  off  she 
would  run  upstairs,  or  down-stairs,  for  a  book, 
across  the  lawn  for  a  flower,  or  into  the  garden 
for  a  handful  of  fruit,  singing  aU  the  way  a.  Bhe 
went  like  a  bird,  and  laughing,  when  you  told  her 
upon  her  return,  that  she  was  **  a  dear,  good,  kind- 
hearted  creature,  for  taking  so  much  trouble/' 
And  how  well  she  knew  the  tastes  of  every  one-*— 
how  well  she  knew  what  httle  offering  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  each.  If  an  unseen  hand  had 
been  at  work  for  you  in  the  house,  you  knew,  at 
once,  that  it  was  my  cousm  Emily's.  If  you  loved 
flowers,  you  would  be  sure  to  find  a  fre^  nosegay 
in  your  plate  when  you  took  your  seat  at  the  break- 
fast-table— and  aU  your  favourite  flowers  would 
certainly  be  in  the  bouquet  If  you  were  musical, 
she  would  sing  to  you  all  day,  in  the  sweetest  voice 
you  ever  heard  in  your  life  ;  if  you  were  a  painter 
you  would  be  sure  to  find  your  colours  and  your 
pallets  all  ready  for  you  at  your  own  hour  every 
day.  If  you  delighted  in  books,  you  would  always 
find  your  chamber  well  stored  with  them ;  and, 
child  as  was  my  cousin  Emily,  she  it  was  who 
selected  them  from  the  library,  well  knowing 
whether  the  pages  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  or 
the  historian  were  best  adapted  to  your  individual 
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predilectioiis.  Indeed,  wherever  you  moved  in  faer 
fiither's  house,  you  beheld  traces  of  her  ''  gentle 
spiriting."  Who  arranged  the  bouquets  in  the^ 
vaaes,  and  the  bijouterie  on  the  china-table,  and 
the  books  in  the  library,  but  my  cousin  Emily? 
Whose  handicraft  was  visible  in  the  ottomans 
and  the  hearth-rugs,  but  my  cousin  Emily's? 
Whose  voice  was  heard  singing  along  the  gallery, 
and  past  your  chamber-door,  ere  you  were  stirring 
m  the  mcMning,  but  the  voice  of  my  cousin  Emily? 
Always  cheerful,  and  always  active,  yet  apparently 
always  at  leisure,  it  was  wonderful  to  think  how 
much  she  did  in  the  day,  for  she  always  appeared 
to  be  doing  nothing.  Every  body  loved  her,  for 
she  was  kind  to  every  body ;  the  servants  of  the 
house  almost  worshipped  her;  and  her  father — 
oh !  never  was  there  an  only  child  more  doated 
upon  by  an  only  parent.  As  for  myself,  it  filled 
me  with  dehght  to  look  upon  my  cousin  Emily. 
She  was  to  me  the  impersonation  of  those  ''  house- 
hold charities,"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  pages 
of  my  fiivourite  poet,  and  I  never  alighted  upon 
those  two  words  without  blessing  my  sweet  little 
cousin  Emily  with  all  the  fervour  of  my  heart 

By  such  a  father  and  such  a  daughter  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  I  was  welcomed.  Emily  came 
running  out  to  greet  me  with  a  little  bundle  of 
early  violets  in  her  hand ;  and  afler  our  first  sain* 
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tations  were  over,  and  I  had  kissed  both  her 
dimpling  cheeks,  she  said  to  me, — ''  Do  you  still 
love  violets,  as  you  did  when  last  you  were  here  ? 
I  hope  you  do,  for  they  are  my  favourites,  and  I 
have  been  out  this  morning  in  the  fields  to  pick 
these  for  you,  dear  Gerard !  Do  you  remember 
what  you  used  to  tell  me  about  your  violet  picking^ 
at  school  ? — ah  !  you  are  a  man  now,  and  you 
have  put  away  childish  things/' 

"  Nay,  Emmy,  not  I ;  we  will  play  together  as 
we  used  to  play  when  I  was  last  with  my  cousin 
Emily/* 

''  That  veas  three  years  ago,  and  you  are  not 
altered,  though  you  are  taller  and  older,  and  your 
hair  is  darker ;  you  have  just  the  same  kind  voice, 
and  the  same  old  smile  upon  your  face.  I  am  so 
glad  that  you  are  not  changed,  Gerard;  and  I 
am  sure  you  don't  wish  to  be  a  man/' 

''  Oh !  no,  Emmy,  don't  think  me  a  man  ; — and 
is  the  old  swing  where  it  was,  between  the  two 
elms  in  the  shrubbery  ?" 

''  Yes,  it  is  there  still.  The  gardener  wanted  to 
take  it  down,  but  I  would  not  let  him  do  so, 
Gerard ;  for  I  often  go  to  look  at  it,  and  then  I 
say  to  myself,  '  Cousin  Gerard  put  it  up  for  me/ 
and  I  think  of  all  your  kindnesses,  and  of  all 
the  games  we  played  together;  and  I  have 
often  said,  '  When  shall  I  see  him  again?' — and 
now  I  see  you,  Gerard,  and  once  more  my  hand  is 
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in  my  old  play-fellow's;" — ^and  saying  this,  she  led 
me  to  the  library,  where  Mr.  Pemberton  was  sitr 
ting  with  a  volume  of  St.  Augustin  before  him. 

My  uncle  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
spoke  a  multitude  of  kind  words,  asked  after  his 
brother  and  his  sister,  as  he  called  my  father  and 
my  mother,  though  he  had  only  married  the  sister 
of  the  former,  thanked  me  over  and  over  again  for 
having  come  to  pay  him  this  visit,  shut  up  the 
ponderous  foUo  he  had  been  reading,  and  then 
said  to  me,  ''Come  along,  Gerard,  and  see  the 
improvements  I  have  been  making. 

Some  demon  whispered, '  Parson  hare  a  taste/ — 

and  I  have  been  improving,  as  I  am  pleased 
to  call  it,  the  grounds  of  my  suburban  par- 
sonage. Look  at  this,  and  this,  and  this;  are 
you  a  disciple  of  Repton's? — Speak  out  boldly, 
as  Emmy  does;  she  declares  that  I  have  spoilt 
the  whole  place ; — don't  you,  love  ;  my  dear  little 
critic,  now  don't  you  think  that  I  have  ruined 
the  place  ?" 

''  I  am  no  judge  of  these  things,  papa,"  said 
my  cousin  Emily,  looking  up  into  her  father's  face 
with  an  arch  expression  of  countenance, — ''  but 
I  don't  like  these  changes  at  all ;  they  may  be  for 
the  better,  but. I  don't  like  them;  I  don't  like 
chaises  for  the  better.' 

"  You  little  bigot.' 
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'^  Ah !  I  don't  mind  that ;  but  look  here, 
Grerard,  they  have  carried  off  from  this  place  a 
fioweivbed  which  I  haye  had  under  my  especial 
protection  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember;  and 
they  have  walked  off  bodily  with  the  smnmeiw 
house,  wherein  we  have  drank  tea  and  syllabub 
upon  all  my  birth-day  parties  for  years ;  and  they 
have  cut  down  that  fine  old  hoUy^tree,  which  has 
decorated  the  church,  at  Christmas,  with  its  red 
berries  from  time  immemorial,  as  old  Blake,  the 
sexton,  tells  me,  and  liis  time  immemorial  must  be 
a  great  many  years,  I  am  sure.  In  short,  they 
are  a  set  of  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  very  soon 
there  will  be  nothing  lefl  to  remind  me  of  *  auld 
lang  syne:' — my  'auld  lang  syne,'  it  is  true, 
does  not  comprehend  quite  so  many  ages  as  does 
that  of  old  Blake,  the  sexton;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
declare  upon  my  honour,  that  I'll  get  the  boys  to 
bum  Mr.  Repton  in  effigy  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and,  Gerard,  you  shall  have  the  honour  of 
setting  fire  to.the  funeral  pile." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   MI8T    DI8PSB8I5G. 


It  u  a  tale  better  perhaps  untold, — 
A  dark  page  in  the  history  of  mankiiul, 
Whieh  would  be  better  wholly  blotted  out. 
It  grieres  me  much  to  speak  of  evil  things 
Thou  knowest,  yet  thou  urgest  me  to  speak. — 
Well,  then ;  draw  near  and  listen. 

MS. 


Ok  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  the  Rectory, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  I  beheld,  upon  rising 
from  my  bed,  was  the  identical  stuHie^nuity  con* 
taining  my  manuseripts,  the  loss  of  which  had  so 
disquieted  me  upon  the  preceding  day,  now  lying 
.upon  a  chair  in  my  bed-room,  as  quietly  as  though 
it  bad  never  absented  itself.  I  know  not  which 
w«0  greatest,  my  astonishment,  or  my  delight,  but 
the  latter  was  the  most  enduring ;  for,  upon  inspec* 
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tion,  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  ticket  upoa  the 
bag,  addressed  to  me  at  my  imcle  Pembertoo'Sy 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  Moore ;  a  circum- 
stance which  was  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the 
mystery  at  once.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  left  the 
bag  behind  me  at  Merry-vale,  and  that  Michael, 
who  attended  me  to  the  coach,  had  discovered  the 
omission  after  my  departure,  and  forwarded  the  . 
bag,  by  the  next  conveyance,  to  the  address  that  I 
gave  him  ere  I  went.  *^  God  bless  you,  dear 
Michael,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  have  done  me  a 
good  service  this  day." 

When  I  entered  the  break&st-room,  my  uncle 
was  skimming  the  columns  of  a  morning  paper, 
and  my  cousin  Enuly  was  sitting  behind  a  great 
hissing-and-smoking  bronze  tea-urn,  which  en- 
tirely shut  her  out  from  my  sight.  But  when  she 
saw  me,  she  ran  up  to  greet  me,  and  as  I  bent 
down  to  kiss  her,  she  whispei^d  into  my  ear, 
''  You  lazy  man ! — too  late  for  prayers;"  and  she 
pointed 'to  a  large  bible  and  some  prayer-books 
which  lay  upon  a  table,  and  seemed  to  rebuke  me 
silently  for  my  absence  from  family-worship. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  my  uncle,  I  took  my 
seat  at  the  break&st-table ;  and  there  was  a  bunch 
of  violets,  blue  and  white  together,  in  my  plate. 
"  Oh !  you  dear,  good  creature !"  I  exclaimed, 
looking  grateftilly  into  the  beaming  &ce  of  my 
sweet  cousin  Emily.    And  then,  turning  to  my 
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uncle,  I   said,  'Mt  appears  that  you  are  early 


*•  Oh,  yes !"  returned  Mr.  Pemberton. — "  Emmy 
and  I  are  seldom  much  later  than  the  sun  in  oar 
np-risings.  We  have  been  half  round- the  parish 
this  morning,  and  both  of  us  have  been  at  our 
lessons  more  than  an  hour,  and  we  have  been 
supeiiutending  the  impravements,^~ehf  Emmy?'' — 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  looked  slyly  at  his  daughter ; 
and  she  tried  to  f]x>wn,  pouting  her  rosy  lips,  ana 
shaking  her  bright  ringlets. 

I  lauded,  and  proceeded  to  banter  Emily  upon 
the  subject  of  these  hated  iraprovelnents.  She 
smiled,  and  looked  very  happy,  as  though  my 
bantering  delighted  her.  Presently,  she  said,  ^^  I 
think,  Gerard,  that  you  are  in  much  better  spirits 
tfiis  morning  than  you  were  last  night.*' 

**  And  so  I  am." 

^  Ah !  I  thought  so ;  there  was  a  cloud  over 
your  &ce  last  night." 

**  I  will  tell  you  why."  And  I  told  the  story  of 
my  sac-^le-nuit ;  saying  nothing,  however,  abotft  my 
manuscripts,  but  merely  that  it  contained  property 
of  Talue.  Mr.  Pemberton  asked  some  question 
about  the  Devonshire  coaches;  and,  from  the 
coaches,  our  discourse  turned  towards  the  roads ; 
and  from  the  roads,  to  the  gentlemen's  seats. 
**  Does  IKr  Reginald  Euston  live  in  your  part  of 
the  world  V  asked  my  uncle. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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"Oh,  yes!"  said  I;  "within  a  mile  of  our 
house.  I  know  him  very  well  indeed;  he  has 
been  always  very  kind  to  me.  He  is  a  noble 
fellow.    Unde,  do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  knew  his  &ther,  Sir  Willoughby ;  but  the 
present  baronet  I  have  never  seen.  If  he  is  in 
London,  I  will  call  upon  him. 

"  He  is  in  Paris  i"  and  then  I  told  Mr.  Pember* 
ton  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  see  a  dying  friend, 
whose  name  was  Leonard  Kirby. 

"  Oh !  the  kind,  good  man !"  cried  my  cousin 
Emily ;  "  I  am  sure  that  I  should  love  him,  if  I 
were  to  know  him." 

"Leonard  Kirby!"  cried  my  uncle  eagerly; 
"  do  you  know  to  what  family  he  belongs  Y* 

"  His  father  was  General  Kirby.'* 

"  Then,  as  I  live !"  exclaimed  my  uncle  Pern-* 
berton,  "  he  is  son  of  my  old  colonel ; — and  he  is 
in  distress,  say  you  ?" 

"  So  it  appears.  He  is  a  lost,  ruined,  degraded 
man;  a  broken  gamester;  one  of  the  worst  of 
profligates;  a fiiithless fnend ;  a — " 

"  Nay,  Grerard ;  you  are  harsh  upon  him,"  in-* 
terrupted  my  good  uncle.  "  If  he  has  gone  astray, 
he  is  now  suffering  for  his  errors.  Let  us  '  fiiiget 
his  vices  in  his  woe.' " 

"  We  will,  uncle ;  it  was  wrong  to  speak  so 
harshly  of  him;  but  I  was  thus  loud  in  my  indig- 
nation, because  he  has  wronged  one  of  the  noblest 
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men  who  ever  adorned  the  ranks  of  humanity, — 
even  Reginald  Euston;  he,  whose  kind  heart, 
laden  with  love  and  forgiyenessi  has  sent  him 
forth  to  succour  the  only  being  that  has  ever 
injured  him  in  the  world.'' 

^*  It  is  noble ;  it  is  high-minded/'  said  my  uncle ; 
''  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  Leonard  Kirby  has 
gHevously  offended  against  him.  But,  poor  Leon- 
ard !  he  had  many  and  great  disadraAtages  to  con- 
tend against  in  his  youth ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
judge  his  errors  mildly.  Do  you  know  his  history, 
Gerald?" 

''  I  know  that  his  &ther  is  dead ;  —  and  his 
mother — " 

"  Tis  a  painful  story,"  interrupted  my  uncle 
Pemberton.  ^*  I  knew  Leonard  Kirby  when  he 
was  an  infemt ;  and  I  have  often  dandled  him  in 
my  arms.  You  know  that  I  was  once  in  the 
army.  Colonel  Kirby  commanded,  my  regiment ; 
and  a  kind,  good,  indulgent  man  he  was, — quite  a 
father  to  all  beneath  him.  His  heart,  indeed,  was 
too  kind,  and,  Gerard,  it  broke  at  last.** 

*'  Died  he  brokea-hearted,  then  V* 

*'  Yes,  Gerard ;  another  time  I  will  tell  you  this 
sad  history ;  not  now — I  cannot  tell  you  now  ;■— ' 
and  you  say  that  Reginald  Euston  has  gone  to 
succour  his  afflicted  friend  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  that  purpose,  to  Paris, — the  grf»at 
hearted  jBnan!" 

s2 
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^'  I  am  glad  that  you  know  how  to  adxnite*^ 
returned  my  uncle  Pemberton,  with  a  smile  of 
benignity  on  his  face ;  ''  when  we  cease  to  admire, 
our  hearts  become  very  hard." 

And  having  said  this«  my  uncle  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  with  my  cojisin  Emily.  ''  Now» 
Emmy,  sing  to  me,"  I  said. 

Emily  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  to 
me  in  a  sweet,  childish  voice.  I  think  that  there 
are  no  sounds  so  beautiful  as  the  tones  of  a  veiy 
young  voice.  I  have  often  felt  this  in  a  cathedral, 
when  the  chorister-boys  have  been  chaunting  an 
anthem :  I  felt  this  as  I  now  sate  at  the  piano, 
listening  to  my  dear  cousin  Emily.  And  the  morn- 
ing passed  away  so  pleasantly^  that  the  sound  of 
the  dinner-bell  surprised  me ;  and  dinner  cam^ — 
there  was  no  one  present  but  my  uncle,  my  cousin 
£mily,  and  myself. 

After  dinner,  when  Emily  had  left  us,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  said  to  me,  ^'Grerard,  I  promised  that  I 
would  tell  you  the  history  of  the  Kirbys,  and  I 
will  do  so,  for  you  spake  harshly  of  Leonard ;  and 
I  would  not  that  you  should  judge  him  too  se- 
verely. Listen  to  me,  and  you  will  hear  mucbr- 
if  not  to  palliate  his  offences,  at  all  events — to 
soften  them  in  your  opinion ;  for  we  must  always 
take  into  consideration  the  predisposii^  causes  of 
a  disease*'' 

y  General  Kirby-^he  was  Colonel  Kirby  when 
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I  knew  him — ^married  a  Miss  Bouverie.    She  was 
a  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  of 
▼ery  superior  accomplishments.     I  well  remember 
berwfaen  I  was  in  the  army,  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
boy  as  I  was,  she  paid  me  very  marked  attention ; 
nnd  I  believe  that  her  only  reason  for  doing  so  was 
that  I  bore  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  and  Mrs. 
Kirby  was  herself  distinguished  by  classical  attain- 
ments of  no  ordinary  degree.  She  was,  at  that  time, 
in  my  boyish  estimation,  a  woman  of  very  remark* 
able  genius,  and  altogether  a  most  engaging  per- 
son, though  even  my  immature  judgment  discerned 
that  there  was  much  more  to  fascinate  the  senses 
than  to  command  respect  in  Mrs.  Colonel  Kirby. 
Her  husband,  than  whom  she  was  many  years 
younger,  doated  upon  her  with  his  whole  soul,  but 
she  appeared  not  to  return  the  warmth  of  his 
affection;   nor  indeed  did    she   regard  the  two 
children,  which  she  had  borne  him,  with  any  great 
degree  of  maternal  solicitude.    She  was,  in  truth, 
a  strange,  flighty,    capricious  woman — and  her 
imagination,  which  was  much  too  froward,  often 
led  her  into  unbecoming  excesses.    She  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  regulate  her  feelings,  or  indeed  to 
exercise  self-denial  of  any  kind,  either  upon  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  occasions.     In  short,  she 
had  very  strong  passions,  which  she  did  not  know 
how  to  moderate,  and  acting  always  upon  the  im* 
pnlse  of  the  moment,  she  was  often  precipitated 
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into  the  commission  of  offences,  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, fiUed  her  soul  with  repentance,  and  caused 
her  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  women/' 

"  I  have  said,  that  she  neyer  loyed  the  coloneL 
Why,  I  know  not,  for  he  was  the  worthiest  of  men, 
and  the  most  tender — ^the  most  indulgent  of  hus- 
.bands.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  her  tastes,  and  sometimes  smiled  at  her 
enthusiasm.  Be  that  as  it  may;  she  broke  his 
heart ;  she  fell,  Grerard — she  fell ! " 

"  She  fled  from  him — ^the  regiment  was  then  at 
Gibraltar,  and  her  paramour  was  ayoungartiUery- 
man — ^yes,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Gerard,  this 
.woman,  with  her  highly  cultivated  mind,  fell  to  a 
common  gunner  of  artillery.  That  he  should  have 
spread  his  net  to  ensnare  one  so  far  above  him 
is  not  likely — indeed  'tis  impossible :  the  man  who 
would  play  the  villain  seeks  a  lowly,  because  a 
powerless  victim.  Lust  rarely  or  never  aspires; 
it  is  the  most  cowardly  of  all  our  vices,  for  it 
generally  attacks  the  weakest.  You  may  always 
know,  when  two  of  unequal  station  have  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  together,  that  the  higher 
criminal  has  been  the  betrayer,  the  more  lowly 
one  the  victim  of  the  two.  But  enough  of  this ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  any  such  hateful 
topics.  Mrs.  Kirby  became  faithless  to  her  bus* 
band  for  the  sake  of  a  young  gunner  of  artillery." 
.   ^'  And  his  name  ?"  said  I. 
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'^  At  this  moment  I  remember  it  not ;  nor  does 
it  matter;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  by 
referring  to  an  old  diary.  It  was  after  my  aban* 
donment  of  the  military  profession  that  this  melan- 
choly circumstance  occurred.  I  have  heard  that  he 
was  a  fine  young  Irishman — " 

^'  An  Irishman !"  I  exclaimed,  for  a  strange  sus-* 
picion  flashed  across  my  brain  at  this  moment — 
^  An  Irishman !  and  he  is  since  dead ;  he  was 
killed,  was  he? — and  can  you  not  contrive  to 
remember  his  name,  uncle  ?" 

My  uncle  was  astonished  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  I  advanced  these  questions;  my  whole 
appearance  manifested  an  intense  emotion  of 
curiosity.  I  was  leaning  forward  with  pale  face, 
and  parted  hps,  and.  clenched  hands ;  for  I  was  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  and  I  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  that  which  would  confirm  the 
strong  suspicion  that  possessed  me. 

But  my  uncle  did  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  artillery-man ;  he  smiled,  and  promised  that  he 
would  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  referring  ere  long  to 
his  memoranda ; ''  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pemberton, 
'^  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  good  family  and 
liberal  education ;  but  that  having  quarrelled  with 
his  friends,  and  being  without  money,  he  enlisted 
as  a  gunner  in .  the  artillery.  Colonel  Kirby,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  patronized  the  young  man.  ThroQgh  the 
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Colonel's  interest  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sei-geant.    Shortly  after  which  the  detachment   he 
belonged  to  was  ordered  home,  and  then  Mrs. 
Kirby,  having  procured  a  passage  in  the   same 
vessel,  under  a  fictitious  name,  embarked  likewise 
for  England,  having  pre-arranged  matters  with  her 
paramour,  and   thus  the  evil  deed  was  accom- 
plished. The  colonel,  upon  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him,  did  no* 
thing,  said  nothing,  but  he  felt  too  much.     H^ 
uttered  no  curse ;  he  attempted  no  retribution,  bat 
endeavouring  to  veil  his  emotions,  he  invented 
some  story  to  account  for  the  absence  of  his  wife 
to  his  brother  officers  and  his  friends,  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  save  her  reputation  from  the  sneers  and 
condemnations  of  the  world.     Then  he  tried  to 
appear  cheerful,  though  the  worm  was  gnawing  at 
his  heart ;  and  he  wore  a  smiling  face,  and  he 
spoke  kindly  of  his  wife ;  and  he  appeared  in  every 
respect  to  be  the  same  Colonel  Earby  that  he  was 
before  his  wife  deserfed  him ;  but  his  heart  was 
breaking    all    this    time;    and    about   eighteen 
months  afterwards  in  England,  whither  he  had 
returned  upon  being  made  a  general  officer,  this 
poor  man  breathed  his  last,  leaving  behind  him 
two  orphan  children — a  boy  and  a  little  girl." 

"  These  children,'*,  continued  Mr.  Pemberton, 
'^  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  aunt — a  maiden 
lady  of  some  fortune,  who  vms  unhappily  of  a 
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weak,  vacillating  nature,  and  totally  unfit  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  young  children.  She 
was  very  fond  of  them,  and  she  manifested  her 
love  by  indulging  them  to  a  vicious  extent  She 
never  attempted  to  control  them,  nor  reprimanded 
them  When  they  offended ;  and  the  consequences 
of  this  over-indulgence  ivas,  that  the  boy,  who 
inherited  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  impetuous 
character  of  his  mother,  grew  up  without  any  fixed 
principles  of  any  kind,  recognizing  no  other  laws 
but  his  own  appetites,  and  wilfully  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  duty,  and  indeed  of  expediency, 
for  he  cared  as  little  about  that  which  was  prudent 
as  he  did  about  that  which  was  right.  But  the 
girl,  who  inherited  the  mild  nature  of  her  father, 
escaped  the  ruin  that  descended  upon  Leonard. 
Last  season,  she  was  introduced  to  me  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  more  gentle,  a  more 
seetningly  amiable,  and  certainly  a  more  beautiful 
girl  it  has  seldom  been  my  good  fortune  to  converse 
with.  She  spake  of  her  brother — said  that  he  was 
on  the  Continent,  and  that  she  had  not  seen  him 
for  many  years.  She  sighed  whenever  she  mo- 
tioned his  name,  and  I  could  see  that  there  was 
some  secret  weighing  upon  her  poor  heart  What 
that  sorrow  was,  your  story  has  explained.  Let  us 
pray  for  the  soid  of  poor  Leonard!" 

^  But  the  mother — ^is  she  still  living,  or  has  she 
followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  V* 

b6 
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'^  I  do  not  knowy  Gerard — ^I  think  that  1  re* 
member  being  told  by  an  old  brother  oflEicer,  that 
she  accompanied  her  paramour  to  the  P^nsula, 
and  that  he  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Gudad 
Rodrigo." 

'^  Or,  St.  Sebastian,  uncle ;  do  not  you  think 
that  he  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  St  Sebas- 
tian?" 

"  Very  probably — nay,  now  I  consider  it,  I  be* 
Iteve  that  you  are  right,"  returned  my  uncle* 

''  And  his  name  was — Moore,'*  said  I,  gating 
for  breath,  and  my  limbs  trembling  with  excite* 
ment. 

'^  It  was ;  now  you  mention  the  name,  I  re* 
member  it  well,"  replied  my  uncle.  '^  But,  Gerard, 
what  know  you  of  these  people,  and  why  are  you 
so  desperately  eager  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
Uieir  whole  history  ?" 

''  Oh !  tmde,  because  I  know  them — ^because 
Mrs.  Kirby,  or  Mrs.  Moore,  or  whatever  her  right- 
ful name  may  be,  is  now  living  within  a  mile  of 
our  house — because  I  have  often  marvelled  that 
one  so  accomplished  and  so  lady-Uke  should  be 
dwelling  in  an  humble  cottage, — ^because,  uncle, 
I  love  her  children  dearly,  for  they  ar&  the  most 
graceful,  and  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most 
amiable  creatures  I  have  ever  beheld  in  my  life, — 
because,  I  feel  an  interest  in  the  family  of  the 
Moores,  which  no  words  can  describe,-^  often 
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haTiD^  S!]^)ected  them  to  be  odier  than  they 
seem,— often  haying  endeayomied  to  pierce  the  ob- 
scurity which  envelopes  the  early  history  of  their 
lives, — oftsD  having  discerned  in  the  mother  traces 
of  a  superior  education;  and  in  the  children,  of  a 
loftier  instinct  than  they  could  have  inherited  from 
a  line  of  cottagere;-*^  short,  uncle,  it  has  been  my 
leading  deaiitt,  &r  yean,  to  unravel  this  perplexity, 
and  now  by  a  strange  accident,  it  is  accomplished; 
suddenly  all  is  made  clear,  and  I  have  been  saved, 
by  this  ehddatioo,  from  a  worid  of  doubt  and 
suspense." 

I  was  silent;  my  imcle  smiled  at  my  enthu- 
$iaam,  and  said  to  me,  when  I  had  done*speaking, 
*^  But,  do  you  not  think,  Oerard,  that  you  have 
leaped  too  snddeidy  into  this  conclusion  ?*' 

^  I  think  not/'  said  I,  and  then  I  told  my  uncle 
that  Mrs.  Moore  hemdf  had  acquainted  me  with 
the  circnmstances  of  her  husband's  death,«^ow 
he  waa  killed  in  the  trenches,  at  the  taking  of 
8t.  Sebaatian  by  the  British  army,  in  thirteen. 
And  then  I  toid  him  of  my  accidental  discovery 
of  her  classical  attainments,  when  she  was  reading 
Jeiemy  Taylor  aloud,  one  day,  to  her  children, 
and  that  I  was  qnite  sure,  from  other  circum-  . 
ataaces,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  birth  and 
gidttcationi  fitting  her  better  for  a  palace  tiian  for 
a  cottage. 

**  And  she  was  iA  the  habit,"  said  my  uncle 
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Pemberton,  interrogatiYely,  ^'  of  reading  Jeremy 
Taylor  to  her  children  ?" 

*'  In  the  daily  habit,"  I  replied. 

'<  Strange,"  said  my  uncle,  with  a  sigh ;   '^  ibr 
*the  Holy  Living  was  poor  Kirby's  &yorite  book, 
and  he  rarely  passed  a  day  without  reading  it.'' 

'*  Then  can  you  doubt,  uncle,  any  longer,  that 
my  Mrs.  Moore  was  pnce  your  Mrs.  Kirby  ?  " 

'^  I  confess,  Gerard,"  replied  my  uncle,  '*  that 
you  have  made  out  a  clear  case.  And  you  say, 
that  she  is  a  good  woman,  a  good  mother,  a  good 
christian,  Gerard." 

"  The  best  of  women — ^the  best  of  mothers — ^the 
best  of  christians,"  I  replied.  '^  If  she  has  sinned, 
she  has  repented,  and  is  leading  a  new  life.  Oh  ! 
uncle,  if  you  were  to  see  her  now,  so  meek,  so 
humble,  so  resigned  ^bringing  up  her  children 
in  the  way  that  they  should  go — ^a  very  pattern 
of  piety  and  devotion ;  you  would  not  think  that 
you  beheld  in  the  subdued  and  penitent  Mns. 
Moore,  the  impetuous  and  frail  Mrs.  Kirby.  Oh ! 
indeed  she  has  been  bom  again,  and  is  leading  a 
new  life  unto  salvation," 

''  And  in  this  course  you  say  that  she  has  con* 
tinned  for  years :  then,  Gerard,  we  may  hope  that 
her  penitence  is  complete,  and  that  the  'old  man 
i&x  crucified,'  within  her.  For  salvation  is  not 
accompUshed  by  the  mere  shedding  of  penit^t 
tears^  but  by  an  entire  turning  away  from  wicked- 
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oess,  and  a  perfect  regeneration  and  renewing  of 

the  Holy  Ghoet     I  think  that  it  is  L'Estrange 

who  writes  that  *  it  is  not  for  a  desultory  thought 

to  atone  for  a  lewd  course  of  life;  nor  for  any 

thing  but  the  superinducing  of  a  virtuous  habit 

upon  a  vicious  one,  to  qualify  an  effectual  con- 

version.      Tears    of  repentance,    carried    up    to 

heaven,  as  an  angel's  gift,  may  be  pretty,  and, 

peibaps,  harmless  in  poetry,  though  false  and 

dangerous  in  divinity ;  for,  alas !  multitudes  weep 

over  their  errors,  but  multitudes  do  not  amend 

them/  '* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  HIfl8IK08  OF  TBB  WATBH-aPRIVKUO  VOYM- 

BMBBR8. 


"  TiHe  lore  never  yet 
Was  thni  constnined ;  it  over-leaps  all  fence 
Like  lightning,  with  inrisihle  yiolence 
Piercing  its  continents ;  like  heaven's  free  hraath. 
Which  he,  who  grasps  can  hold  not ;  liker  death. 
Who  rides  upon  a  thonght,  and  makes  his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  aims ;  more  strength  has  lore  than  he  or  they." 

Sbelley. 


When  1  retired  that  night  to  my  chamber,  and 
laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  I  could  not  sleep, 
for  my  brain  was  oyerladen  with  the  teeming 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  it  so  thickly,  that  I 
courted  oblivion  in  vain.  The  most  effectual  way 
of  inducing  sleep  is  by  throwing  one's  thoughts 
into  a  state  of  confusion ;  that  is,  by  first  thinking 
of  one  thing,  and  then  of  another  totally  different 
from  the  first,  and  so  on,  that  we  may  prevent  a 
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tratH  of  thought,  than  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  not  even  pain,  go  inimical  to  sleep.  I 
write  fiY)m  my  own  experience;  perhaps  others 
may  be  inclined  to  differ  from  me. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  best  inducements  to 
sleep,  upon  the  night  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
heaviness  descended  not  upon  my  eyelids,  and  my 
ideas  followed  one  another  in  succession  so  very 
orderly,  so  deductive,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  one 
conclusion  leading  to  another,  that,  do  what  I 
would,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  at  last,  I  gave  it  up 
indespair. 

The  conversation  that  had  passed  between  my 
uncle  and  myself  or  rather  my  uncle's  history  of 
the  Kirbys,  was,  of  course,  the  subject  matter  of 
my  contemplations.  I  was  disappointed,  bitterly 
disappointed,  for  the  discovery  which  I  had  just 
made  was  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature.  It  was 
plain  that  Michael  and  Ella  were  descended  from 
well-bom  parentage ;  gentle  blood  flowed  in  their 
veins;  I  had  suspected  this  all  along,  and  now  I 
was  convinced  of  the  fact  But  what  painful 
thoughts  did  that  conviction  bring  with  it !  Michael 
and  Ella  were  the  children  of  shame,  the  offspring 
of  an  adulterous  connexion;  they  were  illegitimate^ 
or,  if  not  that,  they  owed  their  existence  to  an 
union,  which,  at  all  events,  had  begim  in  crime, 
even  though  it  might  have  terminated  in  honesty. 
But  this  I  knew  |iot ;  and  the  uncertaintyi  arising 
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from  my  speculations  upon  this  subject,  was  most 
painful  to  me  ;  I  was  fully  determined  to  sifl  this 
mystety  to  the  bottom.    Was  Mrs.  Moore  manied 
a  second  time  ?  and  were  Michael  and  Ella  bom 
in  wedlock? — This  I  asked  myself  again  and 
again ;  but,  though  I  pondered  much,  I  could  not 
answer  the  question.     I  had  no  data  to  proceed 
upon;  at  least,  I  had  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
solve  this  problem.     I  did  not  know  the  precise 
period  at  which  Mrs.  Kirby,  by  the  death  of  the 
General,  had  been  made  free  to  espouse  another 
husbands     It  was  true  that  I  might  easily  deter> 
mine  this  point  by  asking  my  tmcle ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  arrive  at 
the  most  logical  conclusion,  that  my  very  unlogical 
mind  would  admit  of  in  this  embarrassment    So 
I  began,  like  my  friend  Smith,  to  ^'  put  two  and 
two  together." 

My  uncle  Pemberton  was  five-and-forty  years 
of  age;  this  I  knew;  and  I  was  likewise  well 
informed  that  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  army 
about  the  time  that  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  his 
minority;  and,  it  was  clear  therefore,  that  these 
two  concordant  events  must  have  taken  place 
fom^and-twenty  years  ago.  Now,  Lawrence  Moore 
was  eighteen ;  and  so  it  followed,  that  six  years 
must  have  intervened  between  the  time  of  my 
micle's  leaving  the  army,  and  the  date  of  Larry's 
nativity.    If  General  Kirby  died  in  this  interval. 
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then  aU  Mrs.  Moore's  three  children  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  legitimate.    That  his  demise 
took  place  subsequently  to  my  uncle's  abandon* 
ment  of  the  army,  I  knew ;  but  whether  it  was  one 
or  six  years  afterwards,  I  was  ignorant;  and  it 
was  this  perplexity  that  distracted  me  in  so  pain- 
ful a  manner.    Six  years  was  a  long  interval  of 
time,  and  for  EUa^  I  might  have  allowed  eight ; 
but,  even  then,  supposing  I  was  to  have  assured 
myself  that  the  General  had  breathed  his  last 
previously  to  the  birth  of  the  yoimg  Moores,  how 
was  I  possibly  to  ascertain  whether  their  father  and 
mother  had  ever  been  joined  together  in  matri- 
moay  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  1    The 
solution  of  one  doubt  seemed  only  to  be  the  parent 
of  another.     But,  allowing  that  I  was  to  establish 
this  point  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  what  had 
I  discovered  ?    Absolutely  nothing  that  could  in 
any  way  raise  Michael  and  Ella  to  a  more  exalted 
station  upon  the  ladder  of  the  world  than  that 
which  they  were  now  occupying.     Indeed,  I  had 
made  a  discovery,  which  I  would  not,  upon  any 
account,  have  imparted  to  them;  and  this  was 
to  me  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  mortification. 
Instead  of  discovering  that  my  fiiends  were  the 
o&pring  of  illustrious  parents,  I  had  discovered 
positively  that  they  were  children  of  very  dis- 
honest ones ;  and  that  not  only  was  their  father  in 
reality  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery,  but 
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that  he  was,  moreovery  a  worthless  reprobate^  who 
had  betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in  him^  and 
broken  the  heart  of  his  bene&ctor.  Better,  much 
better  would  it  have  been,  had  I  remained  in  my 
pristine  ignorance. 

But  again  it  occurred  to  me,  *' Are  they  reaUy 
Act  children?  Lawrence  may  be,  but  not  Michael 
and  Ella,"     I  know  not  why  I  should  have  made 
this  distinction,  except  that  my  ^'  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,"  and  that  I  had  less  affection  for 
Lawrence  than  I  had  for  Michael  and  Ella.     It 
was  clear,  however,  that  they — ^the  two  latter — 
were  children  of  the  same  parents.    They  so  re^ 
sembled  one  another  in  feature  and  complexion, 
and  in  almost  every  personal  attribute,  even  to  the 
very  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  smallness  of 
their  hands  and  feet.**^    They  bore  no  likeness  to 
their  reputed  mother ;  but  then  how  many  children 
are  there  who  resemble  neither  of  their  parents ; 
and  I  did  not  know  but  that  Michael  and  Ella 
might  have  inherited  their  light  hair  and  their 
delicate  complexions  from  then*  &ther«     But  there 

*  Feaxfal  lest  I  ahonld  be  accaied  of  plagiarism,  I  will  quote 
two  paaaagea  from  the  poemata  of  Lord  Byron. 

'• all  to  the  rery  tone 

Even  of  her  voice,  thej  eaid  were  like  to  mine." 

Manfred, 

**  Even  to  the  delteaoy  of  their  hands 
There  was  resemblance."  J>oiiJtiaii. 
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was  certainly  one  circumstance  which  warranted  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  they  were  not  the  chilr 
dren  of  Mrs.  Moore ;  they  had  alluded  to  their 
reminiscences  of  a  former  state  of  grandeur, — ^they 
remembered  marble  statues  and  stone;  columns, 
and  servants  and  velyet  cushions;  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  could  not  have  beheld  these  things  as  the 
children  of  an  ordnance  conductor,  unless,  indeed, 
they  had  seen  them  in  one  of  the  officers'  houses ; 
and  even  then  it  was  not  likely  that  the  children 
would  have  remembered  them,  if  they  had  not 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  such  things  in 
their  in&ncy.  Altogether  I  was  very  much  per^ 
plexed,  but  the  more  distracted  I  became,  the 
greater  mixture  of  hope  was  there  in  my  per- 
plexity. 

Then  the  circumstance  of  the  fifty-pound  note, 
that  I  had  discovered  in  the  JErtumus,  occurred  to 
me.  There  were  the  coatrof-arms  and  the  initials 
EA.,  what  had  they  to  do  with  the  Kirby's,  and 
who  was  represented  by  these  two  vowels  ?  and  how 
came  Mrs.  Moore  with  the  book?  This  last 
question  was  easily  answered.  Mrs.  Moore,  or 
Col.  Kirby,  or  any  body  else,  might  have  bought 
the  volume  at  a  sale.  In  every  collection  of 
books  you  may  see  a  variety  of  armorial  bearings ; 
and  as  for  the  fifty-pound  note,  there  was  no 
possible  way  of  accounting  for  its  interposition 
between  the  pages  of  the  volumci  but  by  the  care- 
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lessness  of  a  fonner  owner  who  had  pkced  the 
bill  there  as  a  mark,  and  had  Bubfiequently  fofgotten 
to  remove  it 

And  having  summed  up  all  the  evidence  be* 
fore  me  in  the  most  judge-like  manner  imaginable, 
I,    at   length,  anived    at   the   conclusion  that, 
although  there  could  be  very  little  doubt  of  the 
real  parentage  of  Michael  and  Ella,  it  was  just 
possible  that  they  might  not  be  the  children,  either 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  Mrs.  Moore ;   and, 
although  this  possibility  was  a  mere  straw  for  me 
to  catch  at,  yet  it  was  something,  and  a  very  little 
hope  is  much  better  than  blank  despair.  Solacing 
myself  with  this  Uttle  hope,  I,  at  length,  fell  asleep. 
On  the  following  morning,  having  previously 
discovered  from  my  uncle,  that  Lawrence:  Moore 
could  by  no  possibility  •be  otherwise  than  a  child 
of  shame,  since  General  Kirby  was  living  «t  the 
time  of   the    boy's  nativity,  I  travelled  up  to 
London  by  a  public  conveyance,  taking  with  me 
my  precious  manuscripts,  that  I  might  leave  them 
for  approval  or  rejection,  at  the  house  of  acele^ 
brated  publisher.    This  I  did,  without  presenting 
myself,  in  person,  before  such  an  awful  tribunal ; 
for  I  thought  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  explain 
my  wishes  by  letter  as  by  word  of  mouth ;  besides, 
I  was  of  a  nervous  temperament,  which  shrunk, 
at  all  times,  fiiom  personal  communication  with 
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Strangers,  upon  matters  of  business ;  and  upon  the 
present  occasion,  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
that  my  vanity  might  meet  with  a  rebuff. 

Having  left  my  manuscripts,  with  a  note,  at  the 
publisher*s,  I  proceeded  towards  the  lodgings  of 
my  friend  Smith,  for  he  was  living  alone  in  Gk>wer 
Street,  during  the  short  Easter  vacation.  His 
fiimily  resided  in  one  of  our  great  northern  towns, 
Liverpool,  or  Birmingham,  or  Manchester,  or  Ha- 
li&x ;  and  as  he  intended  to  pass  the  long  vaca- 
tion with  his  friends,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  travel  so  great  a  distance  for  the  two 
or  three  weeks  at  Easter.  **  Besides,'^  said  Smith, 
'*  I  have  such  a  large  acquaintance  in  our  town, 
that  with  the  best  possible  resolutions,  I  should 
find  myself  compelled  to  be  idle,  and  I  cannot 
affi)rd  to  sacrifice  aH  my  vacations  to  my  friends. 
I  have  been  laughed  at  for  selecting  London  as 
a  place  to  read  in,  but  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world 
that  holds  out  fewer  temptations  to  seduce  me 
from  my  books  than  the  metropolis.  When  I  see 
the  bright  sun,  from  my  study  windows,  shining 
upon  the  green  landscape,  I  feel  an  instinctive 
desire  to  throw  aside  my  books,  and  to  luxuriate 
in  the  open  air;  but  here,  in  this  smoky  city,  with 
nothing  but  dingy  brick-houses  around  me  on 
every  side,  I  think  that  I  am  better  at  home  than 
abroad,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  extend  my  ex* 
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cursions  further  than  the  world  of  books."  Thus 
leasoned  John  Smith,  and  there  was  wisdom  too 
in  what  he  advanced. 

I  found  the  man  of  sense  in  his  lodgings,  making 
notes  upon  one  of  Pindar's  Olympiads.    His  table 
was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  Stephens'  7%e- 
saurtLs,  Facciolati's   Latin  Lexicon,  and  sundry 
other  books  of  reference,  less  bulky  in  their  di- 
mensions.   He  wore  a  grey  frieze  dressing  gown, 
and  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  in  regular  reading 
costume,  and  altogether  he  looked  comfortable, 
and  independent ;  not  a  pale-laced,  lean  student,, 
but  a  stout,  healthy-looking  scholar,  who  neither 
ate  nor  slept  the  less  for  his  industry,  nor  suffered 
the  lamp  of  learning  to  cimsume  one  drop  of  the 
oil  of  health.     He  used  to  say  that,  ''in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  if  the  mind  travel  so  ftst  that 
it  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  body,  the  weakness 
of  the  body  will  retard  the  advances  of  the  mind, 
as  a  worn-out  fellow  traveller  clings  to  his  com- 
panion for  support,  and  then  both  of  them  labour  ' 
on  with  difficulty."    But  I  was  not,  by  any  means, 
disposed  to  coincide  in  this  opinion;  for  when  my 
body  ha»  been  weakest,  my  mind  has  been  always 
most  strong;  and  I  think  that  there  is  iiothing 
which  more  deadens  the  intellect  than  a  rude  state 
of  animal  health.    I  should  like  much  to  enlai^ 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
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the  province  of  the  novellist  to  indulge  in  such 
subtle  disquisitions. 

The  first  thing  that  Smith  said  to  me  was, 
"  Well,  Doyeton,  have  you  heard  firom  Anstru- 
ther,  Esq.,  of  Charlton  Abbey,  in  the  county  of 

H — r 

I  shook  my  head,  and  replied,  ''  But  there  has 
not  been  time  yet," 

'^  Plenty,"  said  Smith ;  '*  if  he  had  written  by 
post,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  you  might  have 
received  your  money  by  this  time." 

'*But,  my  dear  fellow!"  I  returned,  "  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  case: — a  dyihg  mother, 
and  all  the  miseries  attending  upon  a  death-bed 
scene.  You  may  well  give  him  a  week,  after  the 
funeral,  to  recover  his  self-possession." 

'^  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  J  dm  Smith. 

There  was  a  pause :  I  had  nothing  to  say  in 
reply  to  that  decisive  monosyllable.  But  Smith, 
changiiy  the  subject,  presently  asked,  whether  I 
had  recovered  my  carpet-bag  ? 

^^Yes!"  I  cried,  with  an  air  of  triumph;  for 
had  the  advantage  of  Smith  there. 

**  And  in  the  way,  I  suppose,  that  I  recom- 
mended to  you  ?"  said  the  man  of  sense,  with  a 
smile. 

*^  By  no  means,"  replied  the  man  of  imagina- 
tion, drawing  himself  up  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror. 
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''  How,  then  ?" 

**  I  left  it  behind  me,  at  Meny-vale,  and  Michael 
Moore  was  kind  enough  to  forward  it" 

**  And,  pray,  who  is  Michael  Moore?" 

This  question  induced  an  explanation;  ibr  I 
really  liked  Smith.  I  was  of  an  open,  confidizig 
nature ;  and  I  loved  to  unburthen  my  heart  to  any 
one  who  had  inspired  me  with  affection.  So  I 
told  him  the  whole  history  of  the  Moores ;  my 
friendship  for  Michael,  and  the  lore  I  bare  to- 
wards Ella;  and  my  suspicions  that  they  were 
other  than  they  seemed. 

Smith's  face  wore  a  serious  aspect,  as  he  said, 
'^  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  your 
alliance  with  these  people  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  Simply  this,"  said  the  man  of  sense ;  and 
slowly  and  calmly  his  words  came  forth,  as  he 
contmued  :  ''  It  appears,  from  your  story,  that  you 
are  enamoured  of  this  Ella  Moore,  and  that  the 
girl  returns  your  affection. — Is  this  the  case?" 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  very  forehead,  as  I 
replied,  "  Yes,  it  is." 

**  And  have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  this  mutual  attachment?  Yoa  say 
that  the  girl  is  beautiful; — she  is  a  cottage-girl, 
&r  beneath  you ; — young,  simple,  and  confiding. 
Now,  listen  to  me,  Gerard  Doveton :  I  have  long 
known  you,  and  I  fully  believe  in  the  kindness  of 
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your  heart  and  the  integrity  of  your  principles. — I 
do  not  think  that  you  are  a  villain/' 

*'  A  villain  !*'  I  exclaimed,  starting  from  my 
seat,  and  clenching  my  hand  as  I  spoke. 

**  Nay,  Doveton,  hear  me  out,"  said  Smith,  with 
the  utmost  calmness.  **  I  say  that  I  do  not  think 
you  a  villain.  I  believe  you  to  be  honest,  gene- 
rous, and  kind-hearted.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  ruin  this  girl." 

*^  Let  me  beseech  you,  Smith,  to  spare  me  these 
negative  compliments.  I  do  not  see  why.  you 
should  tell  me  that  you  do  not  think  me  a  vil- 
lain." 

**  Because,  though  /  do  not  think  so,  others, 
perhaps,  may.  You  are  more  than  eighteen, — ^the 
girl  two  years  younger.  As  children,  you  might 
have  consoited  harmlessly  together;  but  now, 
Doveton,  your  own  good  sense  must  point  out  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  this  alliance,  tt  is  a  pity 
that  you  should  have  proceeded  to  this  extremity  ; 
for  it  will  cost  you  much  anguish  to  break  asunder 
the  Unk  that  so  long  has  bound  you  together." 

"  It  will  break  my  heart !" 

**  And  yet  it  must  be  done.  Better  to  die,  than 
to  be  suspected.  You  are  .not  bound  to  live;  but 
you  are  bound  to  live  honestly." 

"  And  why  not  live  honestly  toith  Ella .?" 

**  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Smith ;  "you  certainly  may 
marry  the  girl' 

VOL.  ii. 
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^'  To  be  sure.  Then  why  talk  so  muck  about 
villany,  aud  heart-breaking  separations  ?*' 

^'  Hear  me,  Doyeton/'  replied  the  man  of  sense ; 
'Mt  may  be,  that  you  will  smile  with  contempt, 
when  I  talk  about  conventional  distinctions  and 
say  that  it  would  little  become  you  to  many  this 
cottage  girl.  If  I  cause  you  pain,  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  for  it ;  but  belieye  me,  Gerard,  that  my  <^i- 
nion  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  You  may 
despise  that  opinion,  and  think  that  you  are  supe* 
rior  to  any  such  paltry  considerations;  but  per- 
haps you  will  acknowledge,  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  both  unwise  and  selfish  to  sactifice 
your  own  happiness  and  that  of  your  best  be- 
loved." 

^*  Doubtless ;  and  that  sacrifice  would  be  made, 
if  Ella  and  I  were  to  be  sundered." 

^'  Peiiiaps  not;  you  think  so  at  present;  but 
when  you  have  thought  about  it  a  little,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  so  impossible  to  reconcile  your* 
self  to  this  change.  Time  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  sorrow ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  for- 
titude  we  bear,  after  a  season,  the  evils  which,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  absolutely  insupportable. 
You  will  soon  forget  Ella  Moore.  Have  you  got  a 
pretty  cousin,  DoTCton  V^ 

**  The  prettiest  that  ever  was  seen." 

^*  Then  fidl  in  love  with  her  as  quickly  as  you 
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^  Smitli,  I  eBtreat  you  not  to  talk  in  this  heart- 
less manner.  I  love  the  girl — I  love  Ella  Moore ; 
and  why  should  I  not  marry  her?" 

**  Oh  i  marry  her/'  said  Smith,  **  marry  her  by 
ail  means,  and  be  dfflcarded  by  your  whole  family. 
Hanry  her,  and  entail  upon  your  wife  the  odium 
of  all  your  relatives ;  exalt  her  to  a  station  in 
society,  where  her  claims  will  be  unacknowledged ; 
expose  her  to  endless  contumely,  and  a  series  of 
cmel  mortifications ;  allow  her  the  satisfaction  of 
fteimg  tbat  she  has  ruined  her  doating  husband ; 
yes,  Dov«t(m,  let  her  see  that  she  has  brought 
upon  you  the  curses  of  your  parents  and  the  scoffs 
of  society,  and  dien  ask  her  if  ^e  be  happy. — 
oh. !  my  fiiend,  man  never  did  grosser  injury  to 
woman,  than  by  raising  her  to  a  station  in  society, 
which  she  was  never  intended  to  fill." 

*^  Smith,  if  you  were  once  to  see  Ella,  you  would 
never  talk  to  me  again  in  this  manner.  Fll  an- 
swer for  it  that  you  have  formed  in  your  mind  a 
vny  incoirect  notion  of  the  girL  If  you  think 
dwt  she  is  one  of  your  tiiick-limbed  country 
wenches,  with  coarse,  rosy  cheeks,  and  clumsy 
ankles,  and  red  hands,  and  calf-like  movements, 
and  a  liarsh  voice,  and  a  corrupt  dialect,  you  are 
gnevDusIy  in  error,  I  assure  you.  In  the  first  place, 
the  is  exceedingly  beautiful " 

**  Of  course," 

'*  And  idle  is  full  of  grace ;  every  action,  every 
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motion  of  her  limbs,  whether  she  sits,  or  walks,  or 
6taads,  is  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  grace.  I 
tell  you,  Smith,  that  in  any  assemblage,  among 
the  gentlest,  the  most  high-bom  ladies  of  the  land, 
would  Ella  Moore  be  "the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers." With  her  slender,  undulating  figure,, 
and  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  small  features,  and  her 
tiny  white  hands,  and  her  pretty  little  feet,  she 
is  as  delicate  and  as  aristocratic  a  maiden,  as 
though  she  had  been  bred  in  a  palace.  And  her 
mind.  Smith— oh  !  think  not,  I  beseech  you,  that 
it  is  coarse,  and  ignorant,  and  indiscriminating ; 
for  she  is  endowed  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  becoming ;  thoughtful  is  she,  much 
has  she  read,  and  when  she  speaks  to  you,  you 
would  think  an  angel  were  speaking,  such  melody 
is  there  in  the"  tones  of  her  voice." 

"  One  thing  seems  very  clear,  however,"  said 
Smith,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Why,  *tis  clear  from  your  glowing  description 
of  the  girl,  that  you  are  devotedly  in  love  with 
her,  Grerard.  I  would  that  it  were  otherwise,  my 
friend  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  much  happiness  is 
likely  to  accrue  from  your  attachment.  The  girl 
may  be  all  that  you  describe  her;  nay,  I  think 
that  she  is,  Doveton ;  for  you  are  not  one  to  see 
perfections  that  do  not  actually  exist  But  how- 
ever beautiful  and  accomplished  she  may  be  in 
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herself  you  must  feel  that  in  station  she  is  far 
beneath  you ;  and  I  have  already  described  some 
of  the  miseries  that  result  from  an  ill-assorted 
match.  Be  not  impelled  by  passion,  but  guided 
by  reason.  Oh  !  my  friend,  if  ever  you  have  lis- 
tened to  my  advice,  give  ear  to  it  now,  I  beseech 
you.  Consider  well  what  you  are  about;  pause 
ere  you  have  gone  too  &r ;  restrain  the  impetuo* 
aity  of  your  nature ;  and  do  not  suffer  the  calm 
voice  of  reason  to  be  overswayed  by  the  hurricane 
of  your  passions." 

Smith  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  a  rapidity 
of  utterance  quite  at  variance  with  the  even  tenor 
of  his  common  discourses.  I  had  never  seen  him 
so  much  moved  before;  it  was  plain  that  my 
interest  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  regarded 
me  with  sincere  affection.  No  ordinary  cause  of 
inquietude  could  thus  have  ruffled  the  calmness  of 
his  nature.  I  looked  into  his  face ;  and  his  mas- 
sive features  wore  an  expression  of  earnest  sorrow. 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  cry  aloud,  ^^  You  have  pre- 
failed.  Smith,  you  have  prevailed." 

But  my  great  love  for  Ella  Moore  restrained  me. 
What  was  Smith  to  me  in  comparison  with  her? 
What  were  all  his  homilies,  and  his  eternal  common- 
sense,  when  weighed  against  one  kind  word,  or  one 
smile  of  affection  from  Ella? — ^'^  Smith,"  said  I,"you 
are  my  friend,  I  know  it ;  I  see  that  you  are  my 
sincere  friend.   But  I  cannot  abandon  the  Moores ; 
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I  cannot  tear  out  the  love  of  Elk.  firom  my  heail, 
without  borating  all  its  strings  asunder ;  as  k>ng  as 
its  pulses  continue  to  beat,  they  must^  they  shall 
beat  for  her.  Smith,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  loYCy  or  you  would  not  talk  in  this  strain  to  me. 
I  tell  you,  that  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  sacrir 
fice  every  thing;  friends,  parents,  station,  eveiy 
blessing  in  the  worid,  but  her  love.  Statum,  in* 
deed  \  what  is  station  to  me  ?  I  will  descend  to 
her  station ;  on  me  shall  the  tempest  fall.  What 
if  I  should  give  up  everything,  and  live  with  EDa 
Moore  in  a  cottage  ?  there  is  nothing  of  selfishness 
in  that." 

*^  You  talk  like  a  puling,  love-sick  boy,  as  you 
are,"  returned  John  Smith. — ^*  How  many  have 
uttered  before  you  just  this  same  &irago  of  nant- 
sense,  about  cottages  and  broken  hearts,  and  all 
the  other  pet  symbols  of  the  tender  passion^  yet 
how  few  have  put  their  love  and  their  phik)6ophy 
to  the  proo^  by  giving  up,  for  the  sake  of  the  be- 
loved, one  tittle  of  the  commcm  comforts  of  life. 
You  think  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  but  you 
do  not ;  no,  no,  Gierard,  no  cottages  for  you. 

'  Lore  in  s  bnt,  with  water  end  s  enst, 
I»— love  forgire  ve !— ciaden»  eshee,  dusC 

Take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
is  perfectly  correct  in  his  assertion.     Love  in  a 
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hat!  DoTeton;  nonsense  I  Hni^r  and  cold,  and 
nakedness,  and  squalling  children,  and  tickets 
tar  soap  from  the  Mendicity  Society,  and  no  end 
of  distniining  tor  rent" 

**  I  did  not  think,  Smith,"  I  replied,  beginnii^ 
to  lose  my  temper,  ''that  you  were  capable  of 
talking  such  absurdity.  I  took  you  for  a  man  of 
sense ;  I  find  you  a  man  of  nonsense.  Hunger 
and  coldj  what  silly  bug-bears !  just  like  the 
iogieSf  which  the  nursery-maid  conjures  up  to 
frighten  young  children.  Hunger,  indeed  !  have 
I  not  a  hand  to  execute,  and  a  head  to  contrive  ? 
have  I  not  &culties,  mind,  intellect  ?" 

''And  nine  hundred  pages  of  manuscript  in 
your  carpet  bag  ?" — cried  John  Smith. 

"  This  is  too  much ;  it  is,  indeed,"  I  exclaimed. 
— ^  Smith,  you  will  drive  me  mad." 

"  Nay,  Doveton,  you  are  that  already,"  returned 
Soiith,  vrith  the  utmost  calmness. 

"  Do  you  wish.  Sir,  to  drive  me  from  your 
house?"  and  I  started  from  my  seat,  as  I  spoke. 
"  Do  you  wish.  Sir,  to,  to,  to— — in  short,  do  you 
wish  to  insult  me ?" 

"  Why,  as  you  put  the  question  so  frankly," 
replied  Smith,  "  frankly  shall  you  be  answered, 
Doveton.  I  do  think  that  you  are  wasting  my 
time  by  staying  here.  I  do  think  that  you  had 
better  be  gone." 

«  Oh !    certainly,  certainly,   Mr.  Smith ;"  en- 
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deavotiring  to  assume  an  air  of  levity,  as  I  seized 
my  hat  and  retired,  ^'  your  most  obedient;  good 
morning.  Sir;"  and  I  grasped  the  handle  of  the 
door,  but  my  aim  trembled  so  much  ivith  excite- 
'  ment,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
open  it 

"  Yet  stay,  Doveton, — do  not  go  yet,"  cried 
Smith ;  '^  I  donH  wish  you  to  leave  me  in  a  pas- 
sion. ' 

I  did  not  answer,  and  Smith  continued,  ^I 
acknowledge^  Doveton,  that  I  was  wrong." 

Now,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Smith  had  ever 
confessed  himself  wrong,  in  any  of  his  transactions 
with  me,  for  indeed,  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  But  the  acknowledgment  had 
its  due  effect.  I  returned  to  my  seat,  and  laid  my 
hat  upon  the  table,  and  said,  '^  Well,  Smith,  I  for- 
give you." 

"  And  you  really  love  this  girl,  with  your  whole 
soul?"  asked  Smith. 

"  I  have  told  you  so  before,"  said  I. 

^^  And  she  loves  you  with  an  equal  measure  of 
affection?" 

« I  think  so." 

"  Tis  not  enough  to  think." 

'M  am  sure  that  she  does ;  all  her  words,  and 
looks,  and  actions,  betray  her  love«" 

"  And  you  know  what  love  is — ^you  know  "how 
to  interpret  those  signs?" 
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**  Gky  Smith  !  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question? 
— ^Do  yott  not  remember  the  first  couversation  that 
eirer  passed  between  us  two  ?  Oh !  ever  since  I 
began  to  think,  has  one  strong  and  absorbing  de- 
sire possessed  my  whole  soul ;  a  desire,  or  rather  I 
should  say  a  burning  thirst,  to  be  loved.  And 
can  you  ask  me  whether  I  know  what  love  is,  and 
what  are  its  common  manifestations  —  me,  who 
have  watched  for  hours  the  changing  aspect  of  a 
countenance,  looking  for  an  expression  of  Iovq — 
me,  who,  with  die  most  subtle  sense  of  hearing, 
have  analysed  every  voice  that  has  addressed  me^ 
hoping  to  catch  a  tone  of  affection — ^me,  who  have 
watched,  and  prayed,  and  panted  for  love,  as  the 
hart  pants  for  the  water-brooks.  Oh,  Smith  ! 
can  you  ask  me^  whether  I  know  what  are  its 
signs?" 

The  man  of  sense  did  not  smile  at  my  enthu- 
siasm. His  face  was  sad,  and  I  thought  that  I 
perceived  an  unwonted  glistening  in  his  eyes.  He 
^ook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  very  kindly, 
**  Well,  Doveton,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I 
was  wrong,  from  the  very  first,  to  intrude  my  ad- 
vice upon  such  deUcate  matters  as  these.  What 
have  I  do  with  such  things?  What  do  I  know 
about  the  inmost  feelings  of  your  heart?  You 
must  let  those  feelings  decide  for  you.  I  perhaps, 
least  of  all  men  in  the  world,  am  competent  to  give 
advice  upon  love  matters.     Commune  with  your 

f5 
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own  hearty  and  I  do  not  think  that  yon  will 
act  impurely;  though,  perhaps,  ]rou  will  act  un- 
wisely. But  as  the  old  Roman  said,  and  as  I  once 
quoted  to  you  before,  ^  Oh !  how  hard  it  is  both  to 
loTe  and  to  be  wise.'  Doveton,  I  will  say  no  mofe 
to  you.  Love  is  the  province  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head ;  and,  therefore,  you  must  be  guided  by 
your  own  feelings,  and  not  by  my  advice.  This  is 
unsaying  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  before ;  but 
I  will  stand  the  chaige  of  inconsistency.  C(»n- 
mon  sense,  and  love,  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.'* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THB  XBBATIC  COUBSBS   OP  THB   IMAGINATION. 


*'  I  bad  a  noble  purpoM,  and  tbe  strength 
To  oompaM  it :  bat  I  hare  stopped  half-way. 
And  hare  bestowed  the  first  (ruits  of  my  toil 
Oq  objects  little  worthy  to  receive  them." 

Browning. 


<4 


*Tis  by  comparison  sn  easj  task 

Earth  to  despise  ;  bat  to  conrerse  with  Hearen, 

This  is  ikot  easy." 

WORDSWOBTfl. 


Tim  B  passed — and  very  delightfidlyy  at  the  house 
of  my  good  uncle.  I  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
discontented,  hungry  mortal,  if  I  had  not  been 
happy  there.  Summer  was  coming  on;  and  in 
the  spring-time  of  the  year,  I  always  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  hope.  And  then  there  was  my 
ancle,  a  being  to  admire,  and  my  cousin  Emily, 
a  creature  to  love ;  and  a  life  of  ''  admiration. 
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hope,  and  love,"  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  ex- 
istence. 

Bat  there  were  two  opposing  circumstances  that 
disquieted  me— two  little  cloudlets  floating  about 
the  pure  heaven  of  my  serenity — and  they  were 
these:  that  week  after  week  passed  away,  and 
brought  me  no  tidings  of  Mr.  Anstnither,  and 
that  during  this  time,  no  communication  of  any 
sort  was  received  by  me  from  Sir  Reginald 
Euston. 

Perhaps,  I  might  add  to  these  a  third  source  of 
discomfort.  My  manuscripts  were  returned  by 
^e  bookseller  to  whom  I  entrusted  them,  with 
a  very  polite  note,  stating  that  "  the  multitude  of 
his  engagements  prevented  him  from  having  the 
honour,  &c.,  of  introducing  my  work  to  the  pub- 
lic." Upon  this,  I  forwarded  them  to  another 
publisher,  and  the  same  answer  was  returned ; — 
to  another,  and  my  third  application  brought  a 
third  reply,  resembling  its  forerunners. 

"  More  writers  than  readers,"  thought  I,  as  I 
locked  up  the  notes  in  my  writing-desk. 

But  I  was  young,  and  I  was  full  of  faith.  A 
few  stormy  days  will  strip  the  trees  of  their  foliage 
in  Autumn ;  but  in  the  Summer,  though  the  winds 
may  blow  with  all  their  virulence,  not  a  leaf  fiedleth 
to  the  ground.  Youth  can  bear  up  against  mis- 
fortunes, beneath  the  pressure  of  which  age  would 
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be  crushed ;  and,  indeedi  I  was  little  dispirited  by 
die  failure  of  my  three  grand  hopes. 

One  n^hty  after  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber,  it 
oecoired  to  me  that  I  would  reperuse  the  manu- 
scripts which  had  been  treated  so  scomiuUy  by 
the  booksellers.  I  did  so ;  and  I  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  multitude  and  the  heinousness  of  the 
bolts  which  disfigured  my  poor  work.  Suddenly 
this  conscioumess  came  upon  me  with  a  strange 
sickening  sensation.  I  read  on;  and  every  page 
presented  a  new  catalogue  of  monstrous  deformities. 
Some  passages  were  wretchedly  flat, — others  hor- 
ribly exaggerated,~*exaggeration  was  indeed  the 
nmin  feature  of  the  work,  for  it  was  fatally  over- 
written ;  and  almost  every  character  was  strained 
into  a  bisus  natures.  I  had  neither  men  nor  women 
in  my  drama ;  all  the  actors  were  either  angels  or 
demons.  Where  I  had^ittempted  to  be  profound, 
I  was  generally  obscure, — where  humorous,  al- 
ways absurd, — where  forcible,  invariably  grotesque. 
The  story  itself  was  in  one  part  disjointed, — in 
another  inextricably  involved.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  book  written  with  so  many  faults  in  it 
of  a  totally  opposite  nature.  Extremes  of  every 
kind  met  together  in  its  pages ;  and  as  a  whole  it 
was  a  miserable  distortion.  Yet,  nevertheless,  pa- 
radoxical as  it  may  appear,  there  were  abundant 
signs  of  genius  in  every  chapter  of  the  work.     It 
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was  a  sort  of  intellectual  phenomenon.  There 
were  incidents  enough  in  the  Tolumes  to  Ibnn  the 
machinery  of  half-anlozen  novels,  and  they  fol- 
lowed one  another  with  inconceiTuble  rapidity,  yet 
nevertheless  the  interast  of  the  story  flawed  aw* 
fully,  and  the  action  of  the  plot  was  languid  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  philosc^hical 
narrative,  and  yet  it  was  remarkably  flippant,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  excessively  dull.  But 
in  spite  of  this  it  was  a  work  of  genius, — a  splendid 
piece  of  extravagant  folly.  Its  fhUlts  were  chiefly 
those  of  a  too  exuberant  imagination.  I  had 
thrown  all  my  wealth  into  its  pages  without  selec- 
tion or  arrangement ;  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
parts  may  make  a  very  inharmonious  whole,  as 
Albert  Durer  found,  when  he  did  ^*  take  the  best 
parts  of  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent;" 
or  as  Frankenstein  discovered  when  he  put  toge- 
ther a  number  of  beautiful  limbs  and  features; 
and  made  a  complete — monster.  The  fact  is,  with 
regard  to  myself  and  my  book,  that  I  had  had  far 
too  much  to  say;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
whole  life,  which  had  long  been  garnered  up  in  my 
brain,  were  now  emptied  into  these  volumes.  I 
had  confessed  myself,  as  Gothe  said,  in  this  book ; 
I  had  rid  myself  of  much  perilous  stuff,  and  had 
done  my  mind  much  service  by  this  first  attempt 
at  authorship ;  though  the  attempt  had  been  a 
lamentable  failure. 
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Smith,  to  whom  I  had  imparted  the  history  of 
ray  transactionB  with  the  bookaelletBy  and  of  my 
snbeequentmortiiying  discoTery,  thus  wrote  to  me. 
— ^  How  could  you  have  expected  otherwise,  my 
dear  Doveton?     Did  I  not  tell  you  that  there 
could  be  nothing  more  worthless  than  the  manu- 
scriptB  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  ?     But  let  not  this 
fidture  dishearten  you ;  and  above  all  things,  do 
not  hum  the$e  manuscripts,  for  although  the  book- 
sellers have  refused  them,  and  you  yourself  are 
ashamed  of  their  deformities,  they  may  neverthe- 
less contain  much  valuable  material  which  will  be 
of  use  to  you  in  another  form,  though  in  its  pre- 
sent state  utterly  worthless.     There  can   be  no 
greater  mistake  than  the  destruction  of  MSS.  by 
an  author  in  a  fit  of  indignation.     He  is  sure  to 
repent  of  the  act.     However  bad  your  work  may 
be  as  a  whole,  there  are  probably  detached  pas- 
sages in  it  which  you  will  never  surpass  in  the 
maturity  of  your  intellect.     Do  not  destroy,  but 
select ;  and  remember,  Doveton,  that  exaggeration 
in  a  young  author  is  the  most  venial  of  all  offences, 
even   as   a  propensity   to   run  away  is  a  fault, 
which  in  a  young  horse  we. most  readily  overlook. 
There  is  no  hope  for  an  authorling  if  he  begins 
tamely;    for  age    softens    down,    but  does  not 
strengthen ;     and    whilst  it    sharpens  the  judg- 
ment,   it    dulls    the    brightness    of    the     ima- 
gination.     Perhaps    your  creative    powers    will 
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never  be  more  vigorous  than  they  are  now ; 
but  years  will  bring  you  criticaL  discernment. 
You  know  how  to  make ;  you  must  now  learn  how 
to  destroy.  Study  the  art  of  blotting,  for  without 
this  few  arrive  at  eminence  ;  I  was  about  to  say 
none,  but  it  was  Shakspeare's  boast  that  he  had 
'never  blotted  a  line/  Ben  Jonson's  comment 
thereupon  you  know  as  well  I  do,  my  dear  Dove- 
ton.  I  will  not  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of 
Martial, — 

Comitetur  punioa  libmm 
SpoDgiB         •  •  •  • 

Non  possont  mnlte,  uua  Utun  potoet.* 

But  I  will  advise  you  to  take  the  pen  into  your 
hand,  and  dele — dele — dele :  blot  whatever  you 
think  objectionable,  and  never  doubt, — doubt  is 
condemnation;  for  if  you  be  not  sure  that  a  pas- 
sage is  good  you  may  make  y6urself  certain  that 
it  is  bad. — And,  Doveton,  a  few  words  more.  You 
may  take  occasion,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  your 
book,  to  recommend  young  gentlemen  to  be  care- 
ful how  they  open  their  purses  to  interest- 
ing strangers  with  pale  faces,  black,  cloaks, 
and  dying  mothers  at  Bath.  I  hope  that  you 
will  charge  Mr.  Anstruther  the  interest  of  your 
money,  when  you  get  it.     In  the  mean  time  be 

*  Take  the  sponge,  boy ;  undo  what  jou  have  done. 
Not  many  biota  will  mend  youx  book,  but  «n«. 
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guided  by  the   counsels  of  your  friend,   John 
Smith/' 

And  guided  by  his  counsels  I  was. — I  became 
a  criticy  where  before  I  was  a  poet.  I  began  to 
pun  down,  where  before  I  had  built  up,  and  I 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction  most  relent- 
lessly. It  often  happens,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Festus  in  the  poem,* 

« 

"  It  moflt  oft  fall  out 
That  lie  whose  labour  perfects  way  work 
Shall  rise  fromit  with  eye  so  worn,  that  he 
Least  of  all  men  can  measure  the  extent 
Of  that  he  has  aecomplished  ;" 

and  it  is  certain  that,  when  I  first  left  my  book 
at  the  pubUsher's,  I  had  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  its  actual  merits,  for  there  was  a  very 
stiOQg  impression  on  my  mind  of  the  excellence 
of  what  I  had  written ;  but,  having  for  some  time 
rested  firom  the  labour  of  composition,  and  not 
having,  in  this  interim,  even  glanced  at  my  pro- 
ductions, I  now  reperused  them  with  a  new  mind, 
or  as  though  they  had  been  the  work  of  another. 
My  eyes  were  no  longer  dazzled  by  the  false  glit- 
ter of  my  meretricious  achievements ;  I  saw,  with 
a  mortifying  distinctness,  the  glaring  faults  that  I 
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had  coQunitted ;  the  enchantment  was  gone ;  all 
that  had  appeared  so  bright  and  so  solid  was  no- 
thing but  ^'  Tantalus'  gold,  no  substance  bat  mere 
illusions ;" — and  I,  myself,  no  longer  one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  land,  but  a  beggar — ^not  a  Dives, 
but  a  Lazarus — ^not  a  conqueror,  but  a  miserahte 
dupe. 

But  I  did  not  despair.  Nothing  makes  me  so 
strong  as  the  consciousness  of  once  having  &iled ; 
and  so  it  was  that  I  set  about  rebuilding  the  tower 
that  I  had  demolished,  with  energies  far  surpassing 
those  which  had  erected  the  original  edifice.  My 
work  progressed ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  '*  If  we 
desire  to  succeed,  there  is  nothing  like  a  fidlure  at 
the  outset." 

All  this  time  my  motBl  character  was  under- 
going a  great  and  important  change  for  the  better. 
The  constant  companionship  of  my  uncle  and 
my  cousin  Emily  had  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  my  young  and  plastic  mind.  My  uncle 
corrected  all  my  erroneous  impressions ;  whilst  my 
cousin  Emily  in  her  own  beautiful  sel^  exemplified 
her  &ther's  precepts.  I  regarded  the  one  as  the 
impersonation  of  religion ;  the  other,  of  domestic 
charity ;  and  it  was  very  plain  that  I  had  been 
led,  by  my  imagination,  into  grievous  ofiencea 
against  these  two  best  qualities,  which  together 
make  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character ; 
and  this  knowledge  sorely  distressed  me.     I  had 
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Teiyfew  fixed  dogmas  of  fiedth;  altogether  my 
notions  of  religion  were  of  4he  most  vague  and 
ccHsfused  nature  imaginable ;  and  to  confess  the 
tmth,  I  wandered  on  in  ignorance;  and  if  I  did 
the  woric  of  Ood,  I  knew  it  not.* 

One  morning  when  we  had  risen  from  family 
worship,  my  uncle  said  to  me,  **  My  dear  Gterard, 
do  you  pray  in  secret  to  the  Grirer  of  good 
things?"  My  answer  was  a  deep  blush  —  and 
thai  one  word  was  &ltered  out — **  Sometimes." 

"  Sometimes  /"  rephed  my  uncle — *^  You  mean, 
Gterard,  that  when  your  mind  is  distressed — ^when 
affliction  comes  upon  you  and  your  hopes  are 
darkened,  you  then  pray  tg  him  for  assistance; 
the  selfishness  of  your  nature — ^forgive  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  phrase — compek  you  to  acknowledge 
your  God." 

"  Nay,  uncle,  I  never  denied  Him." 

"  Not  in  words,  perhaps ;  but  do  you  not  deny, 
by  practically  refusing  to  commune  with.  Him, 
except  in  the  hour  of  tribulation?  -'Affliction 
teaches  a  wicked  person  sometimes  to  pray ;  Pros- 
perity never  ;*+  which  showeth  that  gratitude — " 
then  he  checked  himself  suddenly,  for  his  truthful- 
ness was  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  his  charity, 

*  "  Glad  hearts  without  reproach  or  blot, 
Who  do  thj  work,  and  know  it  not." 

WotDBWOBTH. 

f  B«D  Jonaon's  *  Viaeojenet/ 
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and  continued-r'^  But  prayer,  my  dear  boy,  to  be 
efficacious  must  be  enduring/' 

*^  Oh,  uncle !  I  have  been  rery  wicked — very 
ungratefiil " 

"No,   Gerard,'*  interrupted  my  uncle;    "yoa 
haye  been  guilty  of  a  culpable  n^lect,  but  you 
havQ  not  been  very  wicked.    You  have  thought, 
perhaps,  that  as  you  have  committed  no  sin,  yon 
have  had  no  occasion  to  pray,  as  forgiveness  is  the 
main  object  of  our  prayers ;  but  it  is  not  the  sole 
object:  and  there  are  sins,  you  know,  otomissiom. 
We  may  ^  leave  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  do,'  as  well  as  ^  do  those  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  do.'    But  you  know  this,  my 
dear  boy ;  and  therefore  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  matter.    You  are  a  reader  and  an  admirer  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry;  do  you  know  what  he  calls 
prayer  ?" 

I  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  replied 
in  the  negative. 

"  I  will  tell  you  then,"  replied  my  uncle — 

'*  A  stresm»  which  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength.'* 

"Oh,  uncle,"  I  exclaimed, — "how  true! — I 
have  often  been  strengthened  by  prayer." 

".Then  pray  night  and  morning,  my  dear  boy ; 
and  you  will  be  stronger  than  you  are  now.     Be- 
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sides,"  added  my  uncle^  '^  you  are  of  a  gratefhl 
nature ;  you  are  grateful  to  all  your  friends — even 
to  me,  who  have  done  so  little  for  you,  very  fre- 
quently do  you  express  your  gratitude.  Human 
tindne^gifi  never  descends  upon  you  unheeded  or 
unacknowledged  ;  why  then  are  the  exceeding 
goodnesses  of  God,  which  far  surpass  all  earthly 
gifis^  accepted  by  you  with  an  unthankful  heart  ? 
You  cannot  answer  me ;  then,  my  dear  boy,  let 
*  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  praise 
Him;'  and  sometimes  think  that  He  is  with  you. 
Oh!  indeed  Gerard,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  ^to 
build  God  a  chapel  in  our  heart.'  '  Elige  vitam 
optimam,'  wrote  Seneca  —  *  consuetudo  faciet 
jucundissimam/ '' 

On  another  occasion,  my  good  uncle  said  to 
me,  ^'  Gerard,  I  often  hear  you  in  your  discourses 
making  use  of  the  words  Mature  and  Fate  in  a 
manner  more  befitting  a  priest  of  Isis,  than  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  Christian's  God.  Nature  and  Necessity 
were  the  deities  of  the  Egyptians — the  passive  and 
active  principles  to  which  they  referred  all  things. 
But  we  talk  not  in  this  wise.  What  is  Necessity 
or  Fate,  or  Destiny,  but  the  will  of  God  ? — What 
is  Nature  but  the  operation  of  that  will  ?  The  one 
the  cause,  the  other  the  effect  ?  But  you  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  disputing  about  terms, 
and  that  my  objections  are  mere  verbal  hyper- 
criticism*      You  mean  the   same  thing,  do  you? 
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Then  to-morrow,  perhaps,  yon  will  talk  about  an 
Avatar,  and  say  that  yon  mean  the  incamatkni  of 
CJhrist/' 

"  My  dear  uncle  !" 

^'  There  is  nothing  more  dangerons  than  this 
confusion  of  terms.  But  it  is  most  probable,  Ge- 
rard, then,  when  you  make  use  of  the  words  Natitre 
and  Foley  you  attach  no  distinctive  meanings  to 
them ;  and  that  they  merely  serve  as  the  indioee 
of  certain  crude  ideas  in  your  mind.  You  use 
them  chiefly  because  they  are  poetical ;  and  yours 
is  a  poetical  tempemment  Now  tell  me,  when 
you  talk  about  Nature  and  Fate,  do  you  attach  to 
these  WOTds  any  single  idea  of  the  Divinity  ?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  did  not  ^  But 
is  it  wrong,"  I  asked, ''  to  use  the  word  nature?" 

^*  Not  at  aU,*'  replied  my  uncle, — ^*  in  its  proper 
sense,  —  meaning  thereby  the  operations  of  Ae 
Deity :  but  you  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  the 
Deity  itsel£  I  have  heard  you  talk  about  tiie 
*  will  of  nature,'  the  *  power  xd  nature,'  and  so  on, 
as  though  nature  were  an  active  principle ;  indeed, 
as  though  it  were  the  Great  First  Cause;  when  it 
is  only  the  effect  of  that  cause.  I  know  whence 
you  derive  these  expressions,  and  there  is  no  im- 
purity in  the  source;  but  yon  must  remember, 
Gerard,  that  we  allow  to  poetry  a  certain  latitude 
of  expression,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  com- 
mon conversation:  and  fcr  this  reason,  that  it  is 
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dangerous  to  familiarize  ouiselves  to  any  vague- 
ness of  expression  which  may  in  any  way  render 
less  distinct  our  ideas  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  have  known 
many  warm  admirers  of  nature,  who  have  been 
but  indiflferent  worshippers  of  God;  and  I  have 
heard  the  '  benignant  powers  of  nature'  extolled 
by  those  who  have  scoffed  at  the  Deity.  These 
are  stem  truths,  Gerard ;  and  I  would  not  have 
kniched  upon  them,  but  as  a  v^ming  to  you.  I 
think  that  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  yon  are  ac*> 
qaainted  with  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor." 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle ! — I  have  read  some  of  them 
very  often." 

''  Then  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  section 
of  the  Holy  Living ^ '  On  the  Practice  of  the  Pre^ 
sence  iA  God.'  —  This  good  man  does  not  talk 
about  nature^  but  about  the  nbiquity  of  the  Crea- 
tor. You  will  find  the  volume  on  the  second  row 
of  the  shelves  to  your  rightJiand,  as  yoo  enter  the 
Umry." 

And  when  I  had  boought  the  bodk  to  my  imcle, 
he  opened  it,  and  prea^tly  he  read :  ''  Let  every- 
thing you  see,  represent  to  your  spirit  the  pres^ice, 
the  exceUeocy,  and  the  power  of  God;  and  let 
joQr  ooQvetsations  with  the  creature  lead  you  to 
the  Creator;  for  so  shall  your  actions  be  done, 
more  fieqnently  with  an  actual  eye  to  God's  pre- 
Msce,  by  frequently  seeing  him  in  the  glass  -ef  the 
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creation.  In  the  face  of  the  sun  you  may  see 
God*s  beauty ;  in  the  fire  you  may  feel  his  heat 
warming;  in  the  water,  his  gentleness  to  refresh 
you."  "  You  see,  Gerard,  that  there  is  no  talk 
about  nature  here.  Sis  theme  is  the  onmipre^ 
sence  of  God :  and  I  cannot  recommend  to  you  a 
better  ensample  than  this  spiritual  man^  Jeremy 
Taylor." 

"  Oh !"  I  exclaimed,  "  years  ago,  Mrs.  Moore 
recommended  his  works  to  my  perusal;  and  I 
have  read  them,  but  it  appears  with  little  profit." 

"  How  strangely  do  events  come  to  pass,  hi 
connection  with  one  another !"  replied  my  uncle. 
"  I  it  was,  who  first  directed  the  attention  of  Co- 
lonel Kirby  to  these  writings ;  he  recommends  them 
to  his  wife ;  and»she,  in  turn,  to  my  nephew."  Aad 
this  led  us  to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  Moores ; 
and  we  spake  no  more  of  religion  that  day. 

And  whilst  my  uncle,  by  his  precepts,  was  train- 
ing me  ''  in  the  way  that  I  shouM  go,"  my  cousin 
Emily  was  constantly  setting  before  me  an  example 
of  kindness  and  love,  which  was  equally,  with 
the  doctrines  of  her  father,  beneficial  to  my 
morality. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  uncle's  house,  before 
I  began  fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning 'of 
Smith's  reproachful  allusion  to  my  neglect  of  those 
petty  offices  of  kindness  which  ensure  us  so  much 
love ; — 
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**  TboM  litUe,  nameless,  uuremembered  acts 
Of  charity  and  love," 

w^h  Wordsworth  calls,  with  exquisite  truth,  the 
*'  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life ;"  and  which  I 
hitherto  had  neglected  as  minutiffi  too  paltry  to  be 
accounted  in  the  least  degree  worthy  of  considera* 
tion.  Resting  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that 
I  was  prepared  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for 
those  I  loved,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  conciliate  afiection  by  little  acts  of  domestic 
kindness :  but  now,  my  cousin  Emily  taught  me 
that  I  had  all  along  been  fatally  in  error.  I 
scarcely  believed  Smith,  when  he  told  me  that 
this  neglect  was  the  reason  why  I  was  no  favourite 
at  home ;  but  my  cousin  Emily's  daily  behaviour 
was  a  tacit,  but  a  constant  reproach  to  me :  and 
beh<dding  in  her  a  line  of  conduct,  directly  oppo- 
site to  my  own,  producing  a  directly  opposite  re- 
sult, my  heart  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Smith's 
strictures^  and  I  beheld  too  plainly  the  full  ex- 
tent of  my  delinquency.  There  is  no  reproach 
that  sinks  into  the  heart  so  deeply  as  the  sight  of 
another  performing — ^and  being  rewarded  for  the 
performance  of — ^those  duties  which  we  have  failed 
in  ourselves;  and,  therefore,  every  little  act  of 
kindness  that  my  cousin  Emily  did, — and  she  was 
doing  them  all  day  long  towards  her  father,  or 
towards  me, — ^reminded  me  of  my  own  sins  of 
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omission ;  and  I  felt  how  very  inferior  in 

and  in  love,  I  was  to  my  cousin  Emily*    But  this 

sense  of  inferiority  is  a  worker  of  much  good  ;  and 

we  are  seldom  mordfied  by  the  superior  yirtues  of 

another  very  long  before  we  endeavour  to  emulate 

them» 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TBS    L096-£XFECTED  ONES. 


*•  Flowers  are  lovely,  love  is  flower-likei 
Tiiendsbip  is  a  shelteriug  tree — 
Oh  !  tlie  joys  that  came  down  ahower-Uke, 
Of  fnendahip,  love,  and  libertj', 
Ere  I  was  old." 

COLXRXDOB. 


OjnE  day — ^it  was  in  the  beginning  of  June — I  was 
lying  beneath  a  birch-tree  upon-  the  lawn,  reading 
the  Bible, — ^yes,  reader,  the  Bible,  for  my  uncle's 
admonitions  had  wrought  a  very  serious  change  upon 
the  nature  of  my  habits  and  reflections,  and  I  had 
become,  for  I  always  fell  into  extremes,  something 
very  like  a  religious  enthusiast,  when  my  cousin 
£mily  came  running  up  to  me,  with  a  letter  in 
either  handj  and  before  she  had  reached  the  spot 
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where  I  was  lying,  she  cried  out  to  me  in  her 
gladsome,  musical  voice, — "  Gerard,  dear !  what 
will  you  give  me  for  these, — ^what  will  you  give 
me  for  these  letters  ?" 

"  A  kiss,  Emmy,  love,"  I  replied, 

"  And  will  you  pay  your  courier  extraordinary 
no  better  than  that,  Gerard  Y'  and  my  cousin 
Emily  shook  her  beautiful  ringlets,  for  she  had  run 
out  to  me  bare-headed  with  the  letters. 

'^  A  thousand  kisses,  Emmy,  I  will  give  you." 

My  cousin  Emily  held  up  the  letters  above  her 
head,  and  cried  out,  *'  News — news !  plenty  of  news, 
Grerard, — foreign  post-marks,  and  franks  by  Ca- 
binet Ministers ;  they  have  made  you  Lord  Chao- 
cellor  at  least." 

Up  I  started  from  my  recumbent  position,  my 
heart  beating  almost  audibly.  **  Oh !  Emmy, 
give  me  the  letters ; — ^you  little  provoking  creature 
you;  come  back,  come  back;" — for  seeing  my 
eagerness  to  possess  the  letters,  she  had  run  away 
— ^the  playful  little  thing! — and  I  now  heard  her 
ringing  laugh,  as  fawn-like  she  bounded  across  the 
lawn. — ^^  Oh !  come  back,  Emmy,"  I  exclaimed. 

But  on  went  my  cousin  Emily,  so  I  ran  after 
her,  crying  out,  "Emmy,  you  dear  creature,  do 
stop ;"  but  still  she  laughed,  and  still  she  bounded 
onward,  her  hair  uplifted  by  the  breeze,  and  the 
scarf,  which  she  had  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
streaming  out,  like  a  meteor,  behind  her.     Soon, 
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for  I  was  the  fleeter  of  the  two,  I  gained  upon  her, 
and  at  length  I  had  caught  her.  "You  provoking 
little  creature,  I  will  pay  you  for  this/'  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  smothered  her 
forehead,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  shoulders,  all,  with 
kisses.  "Now,  Emmy,  give  me  the  letters,  fbr 
I  am  dying  to  see  what  they  contain." 

"  Well,  then,  here  they  are,"  said  my  cousin 
Emily;"  but  you  naughty  man,  you  don't  deserve 
them : — gently,  Gerard,  one  at  a  time ;  it  becomes 
you  to  be  more  patient; — now,  here,  you  may 
take  this  first,  it  is  a  letter  from  Lord ,  invit- 
ing you  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and,  here,  Ge- 
rard, is  the  other  from  Paris, — ^from  the  king  of 
France,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt;  perhaps  he 
has  wiitten  to  ask  whether  you  will  condescend  to 
be  English  tutor  to  the  Dauphin.  And  now,  Ge- 
rard, I  will  leave  you  to  digest  these  two  important 
proposals ;"  and  off  ran  my  cousin  Emily,  singing 
all  the  way  as  she  went. 

My  heart  beat  most  violently,  and  I  trembled 
all  over  as  I  looked  at  the  superscriptions  of  these 
two  letters.  The  one  from  Paris  I  immediately 
guessed  to  be  a  communication  from  Sir  Reginald 
Euston ;  and  the  other,  which  was  franked  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  I  rather  thought,  contained  the 
offer  of  a  situation  in  one  of  the  government  offices, 
procured  by  the  good  baronet's  instrumentality. 
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I  was  almost  afraid  to  open  this  letter;  I  looked 
at  the  direction  again  and  again; — ^there  was  the 

hand-writing  of  Lord ;  but  the  letter  had 

9ot  GOme  from  London,  but  from  his  Lordship's 
country  seat  in  H — shire,  whither  I  knew  he  had 
withdrawn  himselfy  though  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  session,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health. 
At  length  I  summoned  courage  and  tore  open 
the  envelope ;  the  inclosure  was  addressed  in  a  di^ 
ferent  hand-^writing;  I  opened  that  also,  and  a 
bank-note  fell  from  the  letter  upon  die  ground. 

It  was  from  Anstruther.— -The  letter  commenced 
with  ''  My  dear  young  friend,''  and  ended  with 
^^  very  sincerely  your  obliged  and  gratefril  Edwin 
Anstruther/'  His  mother  was  only  just  dead,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  the  day  after  the  frmeral.  Her 
sufferings  had  been  protracted  to  a  length  surpris- 
ing to  all  the  faculty,  and,  tiiroughout  this  time, 
Mr.  Anstruther  had  watched  constantly  beside  her, 
in  a  state  of  mind  almost  bordering  upon  delirium, 
and  no  thought  had  entered  his  brain  imccm- 
nected  with  his  poor  mother.  He  implored  me  to 
look  with  kindness  upon  bis  neglect,  and  not  to 
judge  harshly  of  his  seemii^  absence  of  honourable 
and  gentleman-like  feeling.  In  conclusion,  he 
entreated  that  I  would  write  to  him ; — **  and**  he 
added,  "  teU  me,  I  beseech  you,  if  there  be  any 
means  whereby  I  may  practically  testify  the  gratis 
tude  that  I  have  professed  to  you  in  words.     Can 
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I  serve  you?  Answer  me  frankly;  and  let  no  &Ise 
delicacy  prevent  you  from  doing  me  this  &vour. 
I  am  longing  to  render  yon  some  service.  What 
shaU  I  do  fix  yon?  I  have  money;  I  have  interest 
— interest  in  the  poUiical  and  the  literary  worlds 
— interest  in  the  army  and  in  the  church.  Will 
you  come  and  liye  with  me?  I  have  a  large 
bouse^  a  wide  park^  horses  and  dogs  and  game  and 
fish  in  abundance;  but  I  live  alone — I  am  a  com- 
panionless  being — a  fragment  broken  off  from  the 
main  rock  of  humanity.  My  house  is  always  a  house 
of  mournings  and  i  feel  that  I  am  not  a  companion 
for  one  in  the  spring  season  of  his  youth,  full  of 
hope,  and  life,  and  animal  spirits;  and  I  would  not 
that  my  gloom  should  throw  a  shadow  over  the 
sunshine  <^your  heart.  I  teU  you,  therefore,  what 
you  will  find : — ^without,  a  ]beaatifrd  country,  exten* 
give  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds,  every  thing 
that  you  can  desire,  if  you  be  a  sportsman,  whether 
you  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish; — within,  a  well-stored 
library,  a  picture  gallery  not  wholly  worthless,  and 
a  childless,  brokeurhearted  dd  man,  who  will  open 
his  anna  to  receive  you,  and  pour  up(»L  you  the 
little  love  that  is  not  buried  with  the  dead  in  their 
paves,^' 

Laige  teai-drops  rolled  down  my  cheeks  as  I 
lead  these  affecting  passages  in  poor  Aastruther's 
letlen  ''  I  knew  it,''  said  I,  ''  I  never  doubted 
Ins  truth ;  I  was  always  snre  that  some  day  be 
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would  write  to  me, — and  so  kind  too, — oh  !  yes, 
I  will  go  to  him.     He  wants  me ;  be  wants  a 

friend ;  he  is  childless,  I  will  be  to  him  a  son;" 

but  here  I  checked  myself,  and  thus  continued  my 
soliloquy.  *'  No,  no,  this  must  not  be ;  Gerard 
Doveton,  this  must  not  be.  He  is  rich ;  he  has 
no  children ;  and  if  there  be  a  pitiful  creature  in 
the  world,  I  am  sure  that  creature  is  a  legacy- 
hunter.  No,  Grerard  Doyeton,  into  the  affections 
of  tills  man  you  worm  not  yourself  honestly.  Away 
with  the  debasing  thought  at  once ! — not  so  fallen, 

not  so  mean,  not  so  contemptible  as  that *' 

and  then  I  cried  aloud  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
truth, — *^  Oh  !  would  that  Mr.  Anstruther  were 
poor  !'* 

«  But  I  will  thank  him,"  I  thought,  "  I  will 
thank  him  for  his  kindness.  I  will  write  to  him 
this  moment,  and  pour  out  tlie  gratitude  of  my 
heart ;" — and  thinking  this,  I  entered  the  house, 
and  ran  to  my  chamber,  that  I  might  be  alone 
whilst  I  wrote,  for  I  was  much  moved,  and  the 
tears  were  standing  in  mine  eyes,  and  my  bosom 
laboured  with  a  weight  of  feelfaigs  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

I  took  the  pen  into  my  hand,  and  I  wrote  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Three  pages  were  speedily 
covered,  and  then  I  crossed  them,  and  I  said  a 
number  of  things,  all  signifying  nothing ;  then  I 
signed  my  name  to  this  precious  document^  and 
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tried  to  read  what  I  had  been  writing,  but  I  could 
scarcely  decipher  the  characters,  and  what  I  did 
decipher,  was  so  extravagant,  so  meaningless,  and 
so  confused,  that  it  might  have  gone  far,  in  any 
court  of  justice,  to  prove  the  fiict  of  my  insanity. 
This  letter  I  immediately  destroyed,  and  began 
another,  which  was  too  formal,  too  cold,  too  arti- 
ficial ;  this  I  tore  to  pieces,  and  then  I  conmienced 
a  third,  which  pleased  me  no  better  than  its  fore- 
ranners.  Thien  again  I  wrote,  "  my  dear  Sir/'  but 
I  could  not  think  of  an  apt  beginning,  so  I  opened 
Anstruther's  letter,  and  read  it  over  once  more 
from  b^inning  to  end ;  and  whilst  I  was  racking 
my  brain  for  an  exordium,  I  looked  at  the  enve- 
kpe,  and  at  the  seal,  without  any  definite  inten- 
tions. There  was  something,  however,  in  the  seal, 
that  particularly  attracted  my  notice.  It  was  a 
coatrof-arms,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  seen  the 
quarterings  thereof  before ;  the  wax  was  broken, 
but  I  put  the  pieces  U^ether,  and  then  scrutinized 
the  minute  figures  impressed  upon  them  very 
closely.  I  was  positive  that  I  had  somewhere 
seen  those  armorial  bearings  before.  I  pondered, 
and  taxed  my  memory, — then  looked  again  at  the. 
seal, — I  had  seen  those  figures  before,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances ;  those  three  lions  rampant, 
and  the  boar's  head,  and  the  ileur-de-hs,  they  were 
fSuniliar  to  me ;  but  where  had  I  seen  them  ?  I 
asked  myself  many  a  time  in  vain* 

Q  5 
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But  at  length  the  truth  fltslied  upon  my  brain ; 
and  starting  up,  I  moved  across  the  room,  and 
knelt  before  a  huge  box.  My  heart  almost  stood 
still,  and  m j  hand  trembled  so  viokntly,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  unlock  the  chest, 
and  take  from  it  a  little  book^  with  which  I  re- 
turned to  the  writing  table ;  and  then  again  I 
seated  myself  down,  and  looked  at  the  mysteeioas 
seal. 

The  little  book  was  the  cc^y  of  Erasmus'  Col- 
loquies, with  which  Mrs.  Moore  had  presented 
me,  and  wfaereia  I  had  discorered  the  fifly-^poond 
note  so  strangely  inserted  between  its  pages* 

I  opened  it ;  perhaps  it  will  be  lemembeied  that 
there  was  the  engraving  of  a  coai-of-arms  widiia 
the  cover  of  the  volume.  Omt  ghmce  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  me,  that  the  armorial  bearings 
upon  the  seal,  and  in.  the  book,  were  precisely 
identical.  I  compared  them,,  there  was  not  a 
shade  of  difference;  and,  moreover,,  the  initials 
E.  A.  were  in  the  book,  and  my  friend's  name  was 
Edwin  Anstruther. 

And  this  little  book,  this  copy  of  Kra^yiiniB^  had 
actually  belonged  to  Anstrutber!  How  passii^ 
strange  ! — ^how  inextricably  interwoven  seemed  all 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  Mooces.  I  asked 
myself  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  he,.  Edwin  Ansten- 
ther,  has  any  knowledge  of  my  humble  friends  V* 
Then  I  answered,  '^  It  may  be ;  yes,  it  may  be ; 
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and  1  will  aak  hkcoL ;  I  will  put  the  question  to  lum 
at  once  ;  I  will  say  ta  him^  *  Mr*  Anstnither^  can 
yoQ  thfow  any  l^hi  itpofi  the  obscBrity  wfaicfa  iiovr 
eoTdopes  the  hiaUMry  of  the  Mooies  ?  Did  you 
know  General  Kirby?  do  yoa  know  Mr&Moore?' '' 
And  thcd  a  wild  finacy  entered  my  btaiuy.  which 
was  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  eooH 
cemd  ;  and  I  said  to  nsyaelf,.  "  No-^  this  cMmot 
be;  fer  hie  ha»  himself  tcM  me  that  he  is  child- 


ff 


Thev  a  acMbnr  of  calmer  leiectxeik  ensuedl ;:  anti 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  without  any  agency  o£ 
romance,  this  little  volume  of  Erasmus'  Colloquies 
might  have  passed  fix)m  Mr.  Anstruther  into  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Moore.  Books  and  horses 
change  their  owners  more  frequently  than  any 
other  description  of  property.  Almost  every  book- 
collector,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  has  five  or  six 
different  libraries;  it  is  the  delight ^of  a  biblio- 
manist  to  sell  off,  and  to  collect  anew ;  besides, 
duplicate  copies  find  their  way  into  the  market 
from  all  the  first  libraries  in  England,  even  from 
that  of  the  British  Museimi.  It  was  certainly  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  this  volume  should  have 
passed  into  my  hands;  but,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  a  collector  in  the  world,  who  has  not 
stumbled,  in  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  upon  many 
books,  which  have  erst  belonged  to  his  most  inti- 
mate firiends ;  and  had  I  lived  a  few  years  longer 
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in  the  world,  I  should  have  been  less  surprised  by 
this  *^  coincidence."  But  youth  is  the  season  of 
"  the  marvellous : " — as  we  grow  older,  we  cease  to 
wonder,  even  at  that  which  is  really  wonderfiil  ; 
we  pass  fix>m  Fairy-land,  into  a  world  of  common- 
place,  and  I  cannot  say  that  we  gain  much  by  the 
change. 

But  I  thought  to  myself,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  just  asking  Mr.  Anstruther,  whether  he  knows 
the  name  of  Kirby  or  of  Moore;  and,  having 
anived  at  this  conclusion,  I  once  more  began  to 
wnte* 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THB  TALENT   MULTIPLIED. 


"  Ue  who  mka  nothing  win  gain  nothing  ever ; 
I  etnuot  think  it  wiie  to  gainer  up 
Our  merchandize  and  never  put  to  sea. 
Men  maj  be  oyer-eantious«— I  have  dared, 
And  a  great  triumph  haa  jost  crowned  my  daringa." 

MS. 


'' Gebard,  dear,  have  you  lost  any  thing?"  said 
my  coasin  Emily,  as  she  met  me  in  the  hall, 
about  two  hours  after  the  receipt  of  my  leU 
ters. 

''  Oh !  yes,  Emma,  I  am  just  going  out  to 
look.  I  left  one  of  my  letters  beneath  the  Birch- 
tree." 

'^  A  letter — and  nothing  else?"  asked  my  cousin 
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Emilyy  looking  into  my  face  so  archly  that  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming, — 

"  Why,  you  look  whole  volumes,  my  dear 
Emma." 

**  Volumes !  Do  I  look  Bank  Notes  ?  Again 
I  ask,  what  have  you  lost?" 

I  could  no  longer  be  in  ignorance  of  her  mean- 
ing, and  I  replied,  ''  Why,  yes,.  Emily,  I  have  lost 
a  Bank  Note — ^that  is  to  say,  I  must  have  left 
one  beneath  the  tree,  for  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
pockets." 

*'  Oh !  a  Bank  Note — ^you  have  lost  a  Bank 
Note,"  returned  my  cousin  Emily,  in  her  usual 
playful  manner ;  '^  but  you  must  identify  it,  Ge- 
rard, before  I  give  it  to  you ;  now  teH  me  what 
was  the  number  ?" 

'^  The  numherf  Have  Bank  Notes  numbers? 
Upon  my  word,  Emny,  I  don^t  know." 

Emily  laughed,  for  child  as  she  was,  she  knew 
more  about  these  matter?  than  did  I.  <'  So  you 
don't  know  the  number  of  the  note ;  then  tell  me 
what  was  its  aBH)<imt  ?  " 

''  Oh!  yes,"  I  exdumed,  ''thaii  I  can  teU  you 
— ^it  was  wovth  thiitj  poonds." 

"  Thirty!"  said  my  cousin  Emily,  finding  up 
the  note,  ^  then  this  belonga  to  somebody  elmJ' 

'^Stnuige/'  Mid  I,  ''  but  I  believe  that  you  are 
jesting;  you  pretty,  little,  dear,  playful  rogue;  aad. 
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Ciimiy  loTc,  hark  you^  I  ptomise  that  if  you  play 
the  cheat  any  longer^  I  will  punish  you,  as  I  did 
this  moniing,  by  smc^hering  you  all  over  with 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  mind  that,"  replied  Emily;  "  be-. 
sideSy  I  only  speak  the  truth.  If  your  note  was 
worth  but  thuty  pounds,  this  cannot  well  be  yours, 
dear  Grerard.  Unless,  indeed,"  she  added,  play*- 
fully,  ^  some  benignant  woodHiymph  has  de- 
scended from  the  birch  -  tree,  in  your  absence, 
and  trebled  the  amount  of  your  money  with  the 
additioQ  of  a  ten  pound  note." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Emxny  ?" 

^  Have  birck-tre^  any  peculiar  efiect  upon  the 
paper  money  of  tte  Bank  of  England  ?" 

^*  You  speak  in  riddles^  love.  I  don^t  know 
vksl  you  piean ;  but  you  arre  determined  to  try 
my  patience  to^y." 

^  It  is  go<xl  fer  you.    You  are  much  too  im-r 

> 

petnousf  bvt  you  have  behaved  tolerably  well 
on  the  whole.  So  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  Gerard, 
that  L  have  firand  beneath  the  birch^tree,  where 
yoa  were  lying  ia  the  mosning,  this  letter — the 
king  of  France'^  letter  about  the  Dauphin ;:  with 
wlnt  indignity  yon  have  treated  it !  — and  beside 
it,  theie  was  an  hundred  pound  note,  which  I 
suppose,  was  a  Uttle  acknowledgment  from  the 
Prime  Minisler,  for  vahie  received,  great  Ge- 
rard." 
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^'  An  hundred  pound  note,  Emmy?  Oh!  show 
it  to  me ;  you  must  be  in  jest." 

"  Nay,  Gerard,  look  at  it,  then — ^but  you  must 
not  take  it,  for  it  cannot  be  yours.  If  you  snatch 
it,  'twill  be  highway  robbery,  or  some  such  heinous 
offence." 

I  looked  at  the  note ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hase  had 
certainly  promised  to  pay  me,  on  demand,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  very  strange ;  I  had 
lent  Anstruther  thirty,  and  he  had  returned  me 
one  hundred  pounds. 

^'  Well,  Emmy,  I  am  very  much  astonished—- 
but  this  is  the  first  that  I  have  seen  of  the  note ; " 
and  then  I  told  her  who  had  remitted  the  money, 
and  acquainted  her  with  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Austruther,  and  myself. 

She  pretended  to  be  very  much  di^ppointed, 
and  put  on  a  mock  expression  of  mortification, 

'^  I  thought  it  was  fix)m  the  Prime  Minister,  and ' 
it  turns  out  to  be  from  a  Mr.  Anstruther — some- 
body, that  nobody  knows." 

**  Nay,  Emmy ;   not  that.    Somebody  knows 

Mr.  Anstruther,  for  Lord ,  one  of  the  Cabinet 

Ministers,  has  franked  his  letter  to  me." 

As  she  said  this,  Mr.  Pemberton  joined  us,  and 
I  told  him  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Anstruther, 
and  the  Bank  Note. 

^  It  is  no  more  than  you  deserve,  Grerard,"  said 
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my  kind  uncle,  **  for  your  excessive  generosity ; 
your  good  Samaritanship,  almost  I  may  say;" 
and  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke, 
"  Nothing  is  more  becoming  to  youth,  than  trust-- 
ingnessy  if  I  may  invent  such  a  word.  Suspicion, 
always  unlovely,  is  loathsome  in  a  young  person. 
Let  people  say  that  you  acted  unwisely,  if  they 
will — depend  upon  it,  that  you  acted  nobly.  Trust 
in  Ae  integrity  of  your  fellows,  as  long  as  you  can, 
my  dear  boy,  for  this  world  becomes  very  barren, 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  suspect." 

''  But,  uncle,  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be- 
come me  to  retain  this  money.'' 

''  In  a  moral  sense,  perfectly — ^in  a  conventional, 
perhaps  not." 

"  And  I  cannot  do  wrong  by  returning  it?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  replied  my  uncle,  "by 
returning  it,  you  may  cause  pain  to  another — and 
it  is  always  wrong  to  ^cause  pain,  when  it  can  be 
spared  without  offending  against  virtue." 

And  thus  I  was  placed  in  a  dilemma.  I  did 
not  like  to  retain  the  money ;  and  I  did  not  like  to 
return  it. 

So  not  wishing  to  analyze  the  nature  of  my 
obligations  with  too  much  subtlety,  I  said  to 
Mr.  Pemberton,  "  Uncle,  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter, this  day^  fix>m  my  good  friend  Sir  Reginald 
Enston." 
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"  And  what  says  the  worthy  Baronet?*' 
'^  Oh !  I  will  tell  you  presently." — And  I  opened 
the  letter.  '^  Sir  R^inald  was  in  Paris  when  he 
wrote — " 
"And  Leonard  KirbyT 
I  read  a  little  further,  and  then  answered  "  Leo- 
nard is  dead/' 

I  Gontinaed  to  read,  and  presently  I  exclaimed, 
"  Oh !  what  do  you  think,  uncle  ?  Sir  Reginald 
is  going  to  be  married." 

"  And  who  the  lady  to  be  blessed  with  such  a 
husband  ?*' 

"  Emma  Kirby — the  sister  of  hi&  poor  friend, 
and  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Moore,  who  is  one  of 
Sir  Reginald's  tenants.  How  strangely  things 
come  to  pass — do  they  not,  my  dear  uncle  !" 

"  Not  strangely,  but  happily  and  wisely  are 
these  events  ordered  by  Providence.  The  same 
interposition  that  has  deprived  poor  Emma  of  a 
brother  has  bestowed  upon  her  the  best  of  hus- 
bands. Seldom  does  God  smite  us  without  pour- 
ing balm  into  our  wounds." 

"  And  this  too  such  a  special  interposition,"  I 
replied — "  Destiny — " 
"  God,  Gerard"— 

"  Foigive  me,  unde-^I  had  forgotten  your  ad- 
monisfaments;  but  I  was  going  ta  say  that,  by  thi? 
tissue  of  events,  God  has  not  only  preaenled 
Emma  Kirby  with  the  very  best  of  men  for  a  hus- 
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faancf,  but  has  restored  to  her  a  long  lost  parent ; 
for  they  must  meet  together,  mother  and  daughter, 
when  Sir  Reginald  takes  his  bride  to  the  hall/' 

"  And  that  meeting — "  returned  my  uncle 
thoughtfully,  **  will  be  a  painful  meeting,  and 
perhaps,  better  avoided.  Yet  you  say  that  the 
widow  Moore  is  a  good  woman." 

*^  Oh !  one  of  the  best," — I  exclaimed,  hfiing 
my  eyes  from  Sir  Reginald's  letter.  Then  I 
added,  ''  Emma  Kirby  and  the  baronet  were 
fellow-travellers  from  London  to  Paris.  Poor 
Leonard  had  written  to  his  sister,  beseeching  her 
to  bless  him  before  he  died ;  but  she  was  resolved 
to  do  more — ^to  mtrse  him — to  smooth  his  dying 
pillow,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  brother  after 
death.  For  this  holy  purpose  she  set  out  for 
Paris,  accmnpanied  only  by  her  maid.  On  board 
the  Calais  steamer  Sir  Reginald  became  acquainted 
with  her  name;  then  he  addressed  her,  and  a 
mutoal  explanation  very  soon  was  exchanged  be- 
tween them.  It  would  have  been  wonderful  if, 
under  snch  cmumslances,  love  had  not  sprung  up 
m  their  hearta  I  cannot  fency  any  situation  more 
likely  to  engender  mixtual  affection." 

"  Nor  I,  Gterard — and  the  most  enduring  affec- 
tion— ^that  which  begins  with  veneration — " 

**  And  gymtpathy,"  I  added,  "  where  veneration 
is — and  sym^thy — ^love  camiot  be  very  for  be- 
hind." 
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^'  May  they  be  as  happy  as  they  deserve  to  be/' 
said  my  uncle ;  '^  but  tell  nfle^  Gerard,  when  are 
they  to  be  married  V* 

**  Not  yet|  uncle ;  for  it  would  not  be  becoming, 
they  think,  to  throw  aside  the  mouming-^rment 
too  soon ; — but  before  the  winter,  for  it  is  Sir  Re* 
ginald's  intention  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  the 
HaU." 

'^  And  what  are  they  to  do  in  the  interim?" 

**  Emma  is  living  with  a  friend,  a  cousin  of  her 
fiaither's,  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  Sir  Reginald's  inten- 
tion to  dwell  there  also ;  for  he  has  taken  a  house, 
until  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials." 

**  That  is  well,"  said  my  uncle  Pemberton ; ''  and 
you  have  a  good  friend  in  Sir  Reginald  Euston. 
He  seems  to  like  you,  Oerard ;  for  he  has  made 
you  his  confidant.  Tis  a  good  thing  to  have 
many  friends." 

**  Oh,  uncle !  and  he  is  the  kindest  of  men ; — 
this  letter  is  full  of  kindness.  He  promised,  before 
he  set  out  for  Paris,  that  he  would  exert  all  his  in- 
terest to  procure  me  a  situation  in  one  of  the 
govemmentpoffices. '  I  have  for  some  time  been 
expecting  to  hear  fit>m  him ;  and  now  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  not  been  idle  in  my  behalf;  that  he 
has  had  the  choice  offered  him  of  two  or  three 
situations,  all  of  which  he  has  declined,  not  think* 
ing  that  they  are  good  enough  for  me ;  but  that, 
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being  well  aware  that  a  personal  application  i» 
always  more  efficacious  than  a  written  one,  he 
recommends  my  waiting  patiently  until  the  winter, 
when  he  promises  that  he  will  spare  no  exertion 
to  obtain  me  the  best  situation  procurable  by  inte- 
rest of  no  ordinary  power." 

"  Then  do  so,  by  all  means/'  said  my  uncle ; — 
**  you  are  young,  and  a  few  months'  delay  cannot 
be  of  any  serious  consequence.  I  confess,  though," 
he  added,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  "  that  I  am  an 
int»«8ted  party,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  quite 
capable  of  giving  the  soundest  advice:  for  you 
must  know,  Gerard,  that  neither  Emmy  nor  my- 
self are  particularly  desirous  that  you  should  leave 
OS ;  and  as  long  as  we  think  that  you  are  happy — 
and  we  do  think  so,  at  present,  my  dear  boy, — we 
intend  to  do  our  best  to  detain  you  amongst  us : — 
do  we  not,  Emmy,  my  dear?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  my  cousin  Emily;  "we  do 
indeed ;  and  we  wUl  keep  you,  Gerard, — ^you  shall 
be  our  prisoner ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  escape,  I 
will  bind  you  with  chains  of  adamant,  like  the 
captive  knight  in  the  story."  And  then  she  added, 
laying  both  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
looking  beseechingly  into  my  face,  "  but  you  do 
not  wish  to  leave  us,  I  am  sure  ? — we  shall  have 
no  occasion  for  the  chains." 

"  For  no  other  chains  than  those  which  now 
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bind  me,  and  they  are  more  enduring  than  ada- 
mant:—  fetters  of  love^  Enmiy,  dearest!  —  and 
they  will  not  suffer  me  to  escape." 

Then  my  uncle  said,  '*  Gerard,  you  must  noit 
consider  yourself  as  a  visitor  only  in  this  house. — 
Why  should  you  ever  leave  us? — Nay,  do  not 
misunderstand  me :  I  would  not,  for  the  whole 
worldi  that  you  should  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 
my  dear  boy :  I  should  be  your  worst  enemy,  were 
I  to  propose  such  a  step. — *  Give  a  young  man  a 
bible  and  a  calling ,  and  you  have  dooe  your  best 
for  him,'  said  a  certain  divine.  No,  Gerard,  I  was 
only  about  to  tell  you,  that  my  house  shall  be  aK 
ways  to  you  a  home.  Your  avocations  will  most 
probably  bring  you  to  the  metropolis,  and  then  we 
vnll  domesticate  you  here.  We  love  you,  Grerard ; 
— Emmy  and  I,  we  love  you :  Emmy,  as  a  brother, 
and  I,  my  dear  boy,  as  a  son.  But  we  will  talk 
over  your  future  prospects  more  at  length,  by  and 
bye.  In  the  meantime,  at  all  events,  you  must 
promise  to  abide  with  us  'till  Sir  Reginald  returns." 

My  heart  vms  too  full  to  answer, — I  looked  the 
gratitude  that  I  could  not  speak;  and  having 
pressed  my  uncle's  hand,  and  kissed  Emily  on  the 
forehead,  I  left  the  room  that  I  might  give  vent  to 
my  feelings  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber, 
and  offer  up  my  thanksgivings  to  Gkxi. 
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««  Well,  now,  my  fortune's  made ; 

I  ahftU  walk  pioudlj  with  my  heed  iu  the  air; 
Who  says  I  am  not  great  1    Whj  duck  ye  not. 
When  I  pass  hy ;  I  am  the  ripest  wit 
That  ever  trod  PauVi  walk ;  I  pray  ye,  gentlemen, 
Not  to  forget  my  merits." 

Old  Flay. 


That  night  before  I  addressed  myself  to  sleep,  I 
wrote  two  letters — one  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  and  the 
other  to  Sir  Reginald  Euston.  Both  were  expres* 
sive  of  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude.  To  the  former 
I  returned  the  surplus  money  that  he  had  sent  me, 
merely  saying  that  there  was  some  mistake,  and 
promised  at  some  future  period  to  visit  him  at 
Charlton  Abbey.  I  then  asked  him,  for  I  was 
fully  determined  to  investigate,  if  there  were  any. 
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the  mystery  of  the '  ErasmuSi  whether  he  had  ever 
known  General  Kirby,  ''  because,"  I  added  some* 
what  deceptively,  '^  his  son  died  the  other  day  at 
Paris,  and  Sir  Reginald  Euston,  my  kind  friend, 
has  betrothed  himself  to  Miss  Kirby,  the  sole 
surviving  child  of  the  Greneral,  and  they  are  ta  be 
married  at  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn."  I  did 
this  that  Mr.  Anstruther  might  not  think  that  the 
question  I  had  put  to  him  was  dictated  by  any 
more  cogent  feeling  than  that  of  a  commou 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  one*s  friends  are  ac* 
quainted  with  one  another ;  and  my  intimacy  with 
Sir  Reginald  Euston  rendered  the  inquiry  a  per- 
fectly natural  one. 

Having  put  this  question  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  I 
proceeded  to  answer  one  he  had  put  to  me*  Could 
he  help  me  ?  Was  there  any  possible  means 
whereby  he  might  render  me  a  service  ?  To  this  I 
replied  in  the  afErmative  —  "  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,*' 
thus  I  wrote,  ^'  you  can  serve  me ;  and  willingly 
do  I  accept  your  kind  offer  of  assistance,  advanced, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is,  with  so  much  sincerity.  You 
say  that  you  have  interest  in  the  literary  world ;  it 
is  to  this  quarter  that  my  desires  turn  themselves, 
for  I  have  often  hoped  to  distinguish  myself  as  an 
authoi:.  I  dare  say  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  progress  of  a 
young  writer  along  the  paths  of  fame  —  the  many 
extraneous,  circumstances  which  are  the  making  or 
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the  undoing  of  the  young  aspirer — circumstances, 
which  have  often  prostrated' the  traveller  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  journey  to  the  land  of  promise, 
which  be  sees  afar-off,  and  pants  eagerly  to  reach. 
But  to  speak  more  definitely,  my  dear  sir,  —  I 
have  written  and  am  now  correcting:  a  work  of 
fiction  which  I  am  desirous  to  lay  before  the  world, 
should  it  be  deemed  by  competent  judges  worthy 
of  such  a  distinction  ?  Can  you  introduce  me  to  a 
publisher,  who  will  attend  to  me,  and  cause  my 
manuscripts  to  be  read,  and  publish  them  if 
worthy  of  publication.  By  doing  this  you  will 
confer  on  roe  an  infinite  obligation ;  for  you  will 
satisfy  by  this  act  of  kindness  the  desire  nearest  to 
my  heart.  How  very  good  of  you  to  offer  thus 
to  befneiid  one  of  whom  you  know  so  little  as 
myself!" 

Not  many  days  after  the  transmission  of  this 

letter,  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr. , 

one  of  oar  most  eminent  Metropolitan  Publishers. 
He  understood  that  I  had  a  work  of  fiction  ready 
for  the  press,  and  he  requested  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing it  to  the  world.  Would  I  favour  him  by 
forwarding  the  MSS.  to  his  address,  that  he  might 
place  them  immediately  in  the  hands  of  his  reader, 
though  he  added  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
their  merits,  as  they  had  been  recommended  to  his 
attention  by  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  day. 

**  Kessings  wait  on  thee,  thou  kind-hearted 

VOL.  II.  H 
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man  !  — my  generous  patroni  Anstrutber  !"  I  ex- 
claimed.    My  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude. 
My  first  impulse  was  immediately  to  set  out   for 
Charlton  Abbey,  that  I  might  throw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  my  benefactor,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  hb 
garment.     But  I  remembered  that  my  presence 
was  required  in  the  metropolis,  and  I  resolved  at 
once  to  call  upon  Mr. ,  with  my  MSS.,  think- 
ing that  I  should  cause  greater  pleasure  to  An- 
strutber,  by  acquainting   him    with    the   happy 
results  of  his  kindly  intentions  towards  me.     This 
I  did.    With  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  book,  I 
waited  upon  my  friendly  publisher,  who  received 
me  with  the  utmost  ur\)amty  and  kindness,  com* 
plimenting  me  upon  my  extreme  youth,  and  pro- 
phesying my  future  celebrity.     He  put  into  my 
hands  some  sheets  of  an  unpublished    work  by 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  and  requested 
me  to  amuse  myself  by  perusing  them,  whilst  he 
just  glanced  at  the  contents  of  my  manuscripts. 

I  took  the  papers  into  my  hand,  but  I  tead  not 
a  single  line;  for  I  was  in  a  woeful  state  of  nervous 
excitement,  and  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the 
face  of  the  publisher,  whilst  he  was  turning  over  the 
pages  of  my  manuscripts.  I  watched  every  change 
upon  his  countenance  in  an  agcmy  of  tremulous 
suspense.  I  was  never  less  composed  in  my  life. 
My  temples  throbbed,  and  all  my  pulses  galloped, 
and  my  teeth  chattered  as  though  I  had  been 
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seized  with  an  ague  fit.  But  this  torture  endured 
not  very  long.  The  bookseller  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  rose  from  the  table  where  he 
was  sitting,  unlocked  a  writihg^desk,  and  took 
therefrom  a  small  slip  of  paper,  his  face  wearing 
all  this  time  an  aspect  of  peculiar,  benevolence. 

What  could  he  be  about? -^  I  watched  him  with 
straining  eyes ;  he  was  writing  something  upon 
the  slip  of  paper  that  he  had  taken  from  his  desk. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  related  not  to  me,  perhaps, 
merely  a  memorandum  of  some  thoughts  that  had 
accidentally  flashed  across  his  mind*  But  no; 
for  his  pen  was  stopped  suddenly,  and  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Doveton,  will  you  favour  me  with  your 
christian  name?" 

My  voice  was  almost  inaudible,  as  it  faltered 
out  •'  Gerard." 

**  Gerard,  or  Gerald  ?"  asked  the  bookseller. 

'•  Gerard." 

'<  Then  I  hope  Mr.  Gerard  Doveton  will  suffer 
me  to  publish  his  manuscripts,  and  accept  this 
note  as  a  small  return  for  the  favour  he  will  con- 
fer on  me  by  so  doing." 

And  so  saying,  the  bookseller  put  into  my  hands 
the  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing. 

I  looked  at  it;  and  I  saw  that  the  letters  upon 
it  were  partly  in  print  and  partly  in  my  manus- 
cript ;  but  my  brain  swam  round  so  dizzily,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  decijrfier  the  cha- 

H  2 
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racters.  At  length  I  read  something  about  ''pay* 
ing  Gerard  Doveton,  Esq.  or  bearer,  the  som  of 
three  hundred  pounds." 

I  started  with  surprize,  and  exclaimed  eagerly, 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr. ,  that  my  MSS. 

are  worth  this  /" 

*'  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit,"  replied  the 
bookseller  with  a  smile,  ^'  of  giving  more  money 
for  manuscripts  than  they  are  worth.  If  you  are 
contented  with  your  baigain,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  mine." 

^'But,"  said  I,  "you  have  not  read  them  — 
you  do  not  know  what  the  book  contains.  Had 
you  not  better  take  time  to  consider  this  far  too 
liberal  offer?" 

Then  the  bookseller  still  smiling,  replied, 
"Authors,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Doveton,  are  not  wont 
to  be  so  scrupulous  as  this." 

"  Nor  publishers  so  liberal,"  said  I. 

"  Never  fear,"  returned  Mr. ,  "that  a  young 

author,  in  a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  will  get  the 
better  of  an  old  bookseller.  No,  Mr.  Doveton, 
you  need  not  alarm  yourself  on  my  account; 
depend  upon  it  that  I  am  quite  safe." 

"  You  shall  be  that ;"  said  I,  "  for  if  the  work 
do  not  pay " 

"  Good  morning,"  interrupted  the  bookseller, 
^  let  me  have  the  third  volume  as  soon  as  possible 
—  good  morning  to  you  —  oh  !  it's  sure  to  pay ; 
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you  need  not  distress  yourself — good  morning  — 
I  will  send  you  the  proofs  by  the  twopenny/'-^and 
the  worthy  publisher  quitted  the  room,  resolutely 
determined  not  to  hear  another  word  from  my 
mouth  concerning  the  bargain,  that  I  considered 
so  detrimental  t6  his  interests,  and  so  advantageous 
to  mine.  So  I  sallied  forth  into  the  streets, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  I  went,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  astonishment,  pride,  gratitude  and  joy. 
Gould  it  be  possible  that  a  boy  of  nineteen  had 
written  a  book  worth  three  hundred  pounds?  I 
asked  myself  this  question  again  and  again ;  and 
when  I  recurred  to  what  had  just  passed  in  the 
bookseller's  parlour,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
there  bad  been  some  juggle' phurtised  upon  me  — 
that  I  was  labouring  under  a  delusion  of  mind, 
and  that  the  bookseller  had  not  given  me  the  three 
hundred  pounds ; — but  there  was  the  cheque  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket ;  I  took  it  out  and  read  what  was 
written  upon  it ;  and  there  was  the  Banker's 
name,  and  my  name,  and  Mr.  *8  name,  — -  it 
was  very  certain  that  the  money  was  mine. 

My  proper  course  lay  westward ;  but  I  was 
journeying  on  towards  the  city,  in  a  state  of  rather 
pleasant  abstraction.  I  was  already  a  great  man  in 
embryo,  I  was  the  author  of  ^  Drayton,  the  Dreamer.' 

I  had  just  received  threes-hundred  pounds  for 
an  intellectual  creation,  so  entirely  my  own,  that 
no  one  but  myself  had  ever  looked  upon  its  pages ; 
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the  sun  of  my  fame  would  soon  appear  above 
the  horizon,  and  dazzle  the  whole  worid;  anas* 
sisted  and  alone  I  had  accomplished  all  this — nay, 
neither  unassisted  nor  alone, — without  Austmther, 
what  should  I  have  been  ?     Quisque  sua  faber 
fartun€B :  every  man  the  architect  of  his  own  for* 
tune; — ^yes,  the  architect;  and  I  had  modelled ^ 
but  I  required  the  agency  of  others  to  build — ^but  the 
word  faber  signified  a  workman,  not  a  designer — 
was  SalluQt  then  right,  when  he  put  these  words 
together? — ^but  toas  8alluSt  the  author  of  this  apbo* 
rism? — oh!  yes,  it  was  certainly  Sallust — ^no,  it  was 
Appius  as  quoted  by  Sallust — ^''id  venim  esse,  quod 
in  carminilnu Appius  at^,fabrum  esse  suae  fortunse/' 
It  was  Appius  theb ;   but  Sallust  confirms  the 
truth  of  it — ^id  verum  esse.     But  I  neith^  agreed 
with  Appius  the  poet,  nor  with  Sallust  the  historian; 
and  it  was  not  presumption  in  me  to  differ  firom 
them;  for  I   was  Doveton  tiie  Norellist;  and   I 
questioned  whether  either  Appius  or  Sallust  had 
received  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  work. 

And  thus  I  went  on  soliloquizing,  first  on  one 
subject,  then  on  another — speculating,  devising, 
looking  forward  with  the  eye  of  hope,. or  retrospec* 
tively  with  the  eye  of  memory,  quite  wrapped  up  in 
a  shroud  of  thought,  for  I  was  insensible  to  tiie 
goings  on  of  the  visible  world,  and  I  knew  not 
whether  I  was  traversing  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
or  a  desert  plain.    Now,  Mr.  Godwin  has  said  in 
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his  Enquirer f  and  I  will  quote  the  passage,  though 
I  ani  well  aware  that  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature  has  laughed  it  to  scorn  with  an  excess 
of  ridicule,  which  is  ia  itself  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Godwin  says,  that  a  man  of  genius  walking' from 
Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  **  gives  good 
scope  to  his  imagination.  He  laughs  and  cries. 
Unindebted  to  the  suggestions  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, Us  whole  soul  is  employed.  He  enters  into 
nice  caicttlations ;  he  digests  sagacious  reasonings. 
He  imagines,  he  declaims  or  describes,  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sympathy,  or  elevated  to  the 
loftiest  rapture.  He  makes  a  thousand  new  and 
admirable  combinations.  He  passes  through  a 
thousand  imaginary  scenes,  tries  his  courage,  and 
tasks  bis  ingenuity.  He  consults,  by  the  aid  of 
memory,  the  books  he  has  read,  and  projiBCts  others 
for  the  future  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind." 
It  is  vary  certain  that  I  did  all  tiiis  and  more,  as  I 
walked,  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  ■  ■■,  the  pub* 
lisher,  eastward,  through  the  streets  of  the  metro* 
polis,  and  it  is  certain  also,  that  at  this  period  of 
my  life,  I  regvded  myself  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
I  actually  had  all  those  erratic  propensities  which 
are  common  to  an  overbearing  imagination.  For 
example,  at  the  time  which  now  my  history  has 
reached,  I  was  walking  in  precisely  a  contcary 
direction  to  that  in  which  my  proper  course  was 
lying;   and  men  of  genius  generally  consider  it 
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necessary  to  lose  their  way  now  and  then,  not  so 
much  in  the  streets  of  a  metropolis,  as  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  life.  I  do  believe  that 
many  great  luminaries  have  gone  astray,  to  keep 
up  their  character,  as  though  virtue  and  genius 
never  went  hand-in-hand :  but  these  gentlemai, 
indeed,  arrogate  to  themselves  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  intelligence,  the  chief  office  of  which,  is  to 
run  counter  to  common  sense ;  for  they  who  aspire 
to  genius,  lay  no  claims  whatever  to  wisdom — a 
quality  indeed  which  they  very  much  despise, 
deeming  that  it  is  only  becoming  to  doctors  of 
divinity,  duennas,  and  judges,  to  be  wise.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  read  the  biography  of  one  of  these 
<<  geniuses''  that  has  not  been  a  miserable  record 
of  all  kinds  of  folly.  And  what  is  ''  a  man 
of  genius  V*  I  have  heard  it  said, — *'  So-and-so 
is  a  profound  thinker,  a  man  of  extreme  erudition, 
a  subtle  analyst,  a  most  elegant  scholar,  but  he  is 
not  'a  man  of  genius.'"  Is  Mr.  Wordsworth  a 
man  of  genius  ?  ''  Oh !  no,"  says  a  young  disciple 
of  the  lose-your-way-in-strange-places  school, ''  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  a  great  and  original  thinker, 
but  he  is  not  a '  man  of  genius.' "  Who  then  are 
the  men  of  genius  ?  ''  Oh !  Byron,  Rousseau, 
Aliieri,  Shelley,  and  men  of  that  calibre,  my  good 
Sir." 

But  to  my  story.    I  was  walking  eastward ; 
like  the  renowned  Chrononhotontologos,  with,-^ 
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Mj  eogitatire  fiMiilties  iamerMd 
In  eogibonditjr  of  cogitatioo, 

Vfhsn  SQddeniy  I  felt  a  band  upon  my  shoulder, 
wbflst  at  the  same  time  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
claimed, "How  d'you  do,  Doveton?  where  are 
you  going  now  ?  '* 

It  was  Smith. — I  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and 
shook  my  friend  cordially  by  the  hand.  I  was 
certainly  very  glad  to  see  him. — "  Which  way  are 
yoQ  going,  Doveton  ?"  said  he. 

"To  Piccadilly.'* 

''  And  a  strange  route  you  are  following !" 
r^med  Smith.  "Walking  eastward  along  the 
Strand,  with  Temple  Bar  staring  you  in  the  face, 
you  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  Piccadilly." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  am  all  wrong.  How  stupid 
of  me !  I  quite  forgot  myself,  and  which  way  I 
was  going — but  I  am  in  no  hurry,  I  will  walk  with 
you. — How  came  you  in  London?" 

"Long  vacation — start  for  Liverpool  to-night. 
But  tell  me,  have  you  heard  from  Anstruther?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  has  sent  you  the  money  V 

"  He  has — a  hundred  pound-note.  You  see 
that  I  was  right  after  all/' 

"  Perhaps  not«  —  I  dare  say,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  the  note  he  has  sent  you  is  a  forgery." 

"  Good  God ! — Smith,"  I  exclaimed,  quite  angry^ 
^  Uie  demon  of  suspicion  has  entered  your  soul," 

H  5 
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''  And  yet  I  am  not  always  in  error." 
"  I  don't  know,  Smith  —  you  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  your  surmises  of  late.  Here 
is  a  gentlemen  of  elegtmt  address,  one  of  the  first 
scholars  in  the  kingdom,  a  large  landed  proprietor, 
and  a  friend  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  you  set 
him  down  as  a  sharper  and  a  forger,  and  tell  me 
that  I  am  his  dupe»  when,  indeed,  I  am  most 
deeply  indebted  to  him." 

''A  regular  flare-up,  as  the  last  men  say  at 
Oxford  —  but  tell  me  what  has  he  done  to  make 
you  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  Y' 

**  He  has  introduced  me  to  Mr.  ,  the  great 
publisher,  and  Mr. has  given  me  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  '  the  worthless  manuscripts  of  a 
boy  of  nineteen.' " 

Then  Smith  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  re- 
turned, **  I  confess,  Doveton,  that  I  have  been,  as 
you  say,  '  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  surmises.' 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  I  have  been  in  error, 
and  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  the 
fortunate  up-shot  of  your  adventure.  You  have 
made  a  friend  of  the  real  Mr.  Anstrather ;  and  he* 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  is  a  first-rate  man,  for 
you  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  quali- 
fications«    And  so  you  are  to  appear  in  the  world 

of  letters,  wiUi  Mr.  ^'a  name  on  your  title 

page." 
^^I  am^-do  you  know.  Smith,  I  have   been 
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labouring  for  some  time  past  under  very  erroneous 
impressions  with  regard  to  the  publishing  frater- 
nity. I  took  them  to  be  a  wary,  hard-bargaining 
sort  of  men,  and  I  find  them,  instead  of  this,  the 
most  liberal  set  of  fellows  in  the  world." 

Smith  smiled  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  I  con- 
tbued,  ''  Well,  at  all  events,  I  have  found  one 
liberal  publisher.'' 

But  still  Smith  smiled,  ''  What !  don't  you 
beUeve  me  ?"  said  I. 

*'  I  fully  believe  the  fact ;  but  not  exactly  the 
inference  you  have  drawn  from  it." 

"  And  why  not  ?  —  if  Mr. has  given  three 

hundred  pounds  for  the  first  work  of  an  inex- 
perienced boy,  he  is  certainly  a  most  liberal  man. 
The  inference  is  perfectly  just." 

Smith  was  silent.  It  was  evident  that  he  sus- 
pected something,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  de- 
clare his  suspicions.  *'  Now  tell  me.  Smith,  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  smUe  of  incredulity  —  speak 
oat,  if  you  suspect  anything ;  pray  tell  me  at  once 
—  I   suppose  another    '  unfortunate   surmise'  — 

Mr. has  given  me  a  forged  note,  and  he  is  a 

sharper  like  Mr.  Anstruther.    Eh  !  Smith  ?"  and  I 
began  to  banter  the  man  of  sense  most  unmercifully. 

Then  at  length  Smith,  his  patience,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  beginning  to  desert  him,  ex- 
claimed, '*  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Anstruther,  not 
Mr. ,  has  given  you  this  money." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  Precisely  what  I  say.  You  have  a  fnend 
behind  the  curtain.*' 

*'  And  by  Apollo !"  I  thought  to  myself,  though 
I  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  suspicion,  **  I 
believe  that  you  are  right,  John  Smith,  thoagh 
without  you  this  would  never  have  occurred  to 
me. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

GOLD   DUST. 


Ccmmeree  has  set  the  mark  of  selfiflhoess, 
The  signet  of  its  sU-enslaying  power 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  calls  it  gold ; 

Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great- 

•  •  #  • 

Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 
AH  earthljr  things  but  virtue." 

Shblley. 


Mt  book  was  soon  finished^  and  in  the  hands  of 
die  printers,  who  were  anxious  to  bring  it  out 
before  the  close  of  the  London  season.  I  did  not 
say  a  word  to  my  uncle  upon  the  subject  of  my 
Uterary  venture ;  for  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  spare  him  all  participation  in  my  pain  and  dis^ 
appointment,  in  the  event  of  my  work  proving  a 
fiulure ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  improbable 
that  such  a  catastrophe  was  awaiting  it,  for  Smith's 
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allusion  to  ''a  friend  behind  the  curtain/'  had 
entirely  dispersed  the  mist  of  pleasant  delusion 
that  had  surrounded  me,  and  I  no  longer  regarded 
myself  as  a  successiul  young  author,  receiving  for 
his  first  work  three  hundred  pounds  from  a  wary 
publisher;  it  was  too  plain  that  latent  interest  had 
been  working  in  my  favour,  and  that,  however 
ridiculous  and  imbecile  my  work  may  have  been, 
it  would  still  have  brought  the  three  hundred 
pounds  to  my  treasury. 

Yet  Smith's  surmises,  I  thought,  may  have  been 
erroneous;  and  I  could  not  act  upon  any  such 
conjecture,  nor  return  Anstruther  the  money  as  I 
had  done  upon  a  former  occasion.  So  I  merely 
wrote  to  him,  detailing  the  issue  of  my  interview 
with  the  bookseller,  and  pouring  out  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  my  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  patron.  When  I  had  dispatched  this 
letter,  I  said  to  myself,  **  I  will  devote  this  money 
to  the  Moores." 

I  had  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  in  my  pes* 
session,  but  I  did  not  kno^  how  to  dispose  of  it  in 
a  manner  most  serviceable  to  my  friends.  Should 
I  procure  with  it  a  situation  for  Michael,  or  pur- 
chase an  annuity  for  Mrs.  Moore,  or  give  them  the 
money  at  once  to  dispose  of  as  they  deemed  b^t  ? 
I  could  not  consult  my  uncle,  for  then  I  must  have 
told  him  the  whole  history  of  my  literary  adven- 
tures, which  I  was  not  desirous  to  do;  so  after 
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ponderiiig,  and  devising  Bcbemes,  and  balancing 
one  thing  against  another,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
at  (Kice  remit  the  money  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and 
enable  her  to  do  with  it  as  she  pleased,  well 
assured  that  she  would  dispose  of  it  in  a  way  ad- 
vantageous to  her  children. 

So  retaining  only  thirty  pounds  for  myself,  I 
paid  the  remainder  of  my  treasure  into  the  Bank, 
and  procured  a  bank  post  bill  to  the  amount 
thereof;  this  I  inclosed  in  a  blank  cover,  and  my 
eousin  Emily  directed  it  foi*  me,  as  I  was  most 
anxious  that  my  friends  should  not  know  who  was 
their  benefactor.  This  done,  I  put  the  letter 
myself  into  the  General  Post-Office,  saying, 
"  There  can  now  be  no  clue,  whereby  the  gift  is 
traceable  to  me." 

But  I  had  previously  written  to  Michael,  in* 
forming  him  of  my  successful  negotiation,  and 
promising  that  I  would  send  him  i  copy  of  my 
book,  directly  it  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
printer;  and  Michael  had  replied  to  this  letter 
immediately,  foretelling  my  future  fame,  and  say- 
ing, how  proiid  they  all  were  of  being  my  humble 
friends*  Ella  too  had  added  a  few  words  to  the 
letter ; — **  I  told  you  that  you  could  not  fail ;  and 
was  I  not  a  prophetess,  Gerard  ? " 

Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  I  received  ano- 
ther letter  from  Michael,  containing  the  history  of 
the  bank  post  bill,  and  all  their  surmises  concern* 
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ing  it.  Nothing  could  shake  Mrs,  Moore^s  con- 
viction, that  her  lost  son  Larry  was  their  unseen 
benefactor ;  and  this  full  assurance  seemed  likely 
to  irradiate  with  a  broad  sun-light  the  obscurity  of 
her  soul.  "  My  mother's  faith,"  thus  wrote 
Michael  Moore,  ''is  so  strong,  and  so  cheering; 
that  neither  Ella  nor  I  have  breathed  a  syllable 
that  may  weaken  it  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,'  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  beheld  the  note  and  the  blank  cover  contain- 
ing it, — '  for  my  son  is  treading  the  paths  of  pros- 
perity, and  though  absent  from  me,  I  feel  that  he 
is  happy.'  It  is  a  blessed  thing,  indeed,  for  my 
mother,  that  such  a  belief  should  have  entered  her 
soul.  But  we,  dear  Gerard,  Ella  and  I,  think, 
nay,  we  know  otherwise.  You  are  our  bene&ctor. 
It  is  so  like  you  to  do  a  kindness,  and  to  be  un- 
willing that  they,  whom  you  serve,  should  feel 
beholden  to  you.  Ella  declares  that  nothing  can 
ever  persuade  her  to  think  otherwise.  She  is  sure 
that  you  have  done  this,  and  in  truth,  so  am  I, 
dear  Gerard." 

And  here  I  must  confess,  that  with  all  my  gene* 
rosity,  I  should  have  felt  rather  disappointed  if 
they  had  not  suspected  me  to  be  their  latent  bene* 
factor.  I  had  sent  the  money  thus  mysteriously, 
to  insure  myself  against  having  it  returned  to  me ; 
but^  though  I  was  determined  that  they  should  not 
know  me  to  be  the  donor  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
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rathet  hurt  if  they  had  not  suspected  me.  And 
this  feeling  was  not  so  pitiful  and  ungenerous  as  it 
may  appear  to  be  at  first,  for  it  originated  in  my 
excessive  lore  for  Michael  and  Ella,  and  my  desire 
to  feel  myself  beloved  by  them  in  turn.  If  I  had 
doted  on  them  less,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me  whether  they  had  suspected  me 
or  not,  for  I  do  not  crave  after  the  praise  and  gra- 
titude of  the  herd ;  but  loving  them  so  deeply,  and 
yearning  so  intensely .  after  tlieir  love,  I  felt  that 
not  to  suspect  me,  would  be  not  to  love,  or  at  least 
not  to  love  me  so  entirely  as  I  desired  to  be  loved ; 
for  any  act  of  kindness  and  generosity  done  towards 
us  by  an  invisible  'agent,  we  are  wont  to  attribute 
always  unto  him  whom  we  think  most  kind,  and 
whom  we  most  love  for  his  kindness.  Thus  it  was 
that  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  knew  that  Ella  and 
Michael  Moore  suspected  me  to  be  their  bene- 
factor. 

But  Michael's  letter  contained  other  matter 
than  this — ^matter,  indeed,  which  made  the  pulses 
of  my  heart  throb  with  unwonted  rapidity.  He 
had  remembered  something  more  of  his  early  days, 
and  he  hastened  to  communicate  to  me  the  re- 
membrance. And  thus  he  wrote :  **  I  promised 
to  tell  you  if  any  new  reminiscences  should  rise 
up  in  my  m'md.    The  other  day  it  happened  that 

I  was  at mouth,''  (this  was  a  little  sea-port 

town,  a  few  miles  distant  fix)m  Grass-hill) ;  ^*  and 
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I  had  been  sketching— my  book  was  in  my  hand^ 
when,  sedng  some  fishehnen  put  out  to  sea,  I  re* 
quested  them  to  take  me  into  their  boat,  that  I 
might  view  the  appearance  of  the  land  from  the 
water,  and.  make  a  drawing  of  the  town,  ttnd  the 
bay,  and  the  distant  scenery.  Willingly  did  the 
fishermen  suffer  me  to  accompany  them,  but  we 
had  not  long  been  at  sea,  before  a  violent  squall 
came  on,  and  for  a  period  our  little  craft  was 
actually  in  imminent  peril.  Well,  dear  Gerard, 
in  the  midst  of  this  commotion  of  the  elements, 
it  suddenly  flashed  across  my  memory,  that  Ihad 
once  before,  in  the  early  days  of  my  childhood, 
been  thrown  into  a  similar  embarrassment.  There 
is  a  strange  power  in  association  to  awaken  dor- 
mant reminiscences,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
little  incident  of  the  squall,  and  the  fishing  boat, 
I  should  never  have  remembered  the  storm  at  sea, 
which  endangered  my  life  when  I  was  an  infant 
But  now  I  can  recall,  with  much  vividness,  the 
ship  and  the  swollen  ocean — ^the  rain,  the  thunder, 
the  Ughtning,  the  noise  and  confusion  there  was 
on  board — and  all  the  circumstances  attending  a 
tempest,  if  not  a  wreck.  Indeed,  Gerard,  I  think 
that  our  vessel  went  to  pieces,  and  that  another 
came  to  our  rescue.  This*  was  some  time  before  we 
came  to  Ghrass-hill;  but  what  passed  in  the  ixt* 
terim,  I  have  tasked  my  metnory  in  vain  io  re* 
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member.  Ella  remembers  nothing  of  this^  but 
she  is  a  year  yoimger  than  myself,  and  a  year  at 
this  early  period  of  life,  makes  a  great  difference  in 
all  our  retrospections.  I  attach  no  great  import* 
ance  to  this  reminiscence ;  it  seems  to  throw  no 
additional  light  upon  the  daikness  which  we  are 
so  anxious  to  pierce ;  but  time,  time,  dear  Gerard, 
I  will  be  patient  and  abide  my  time." 

But,  I  thought,  as  I  continued  to  read,  that 
many  strange  and  uncertain  longings  had  entered 
poor  Michael's  breast.  It  was  plain  to  me,  that 
a  sort  of  aristocratic  instinct  was  smouldering 
within  him,  and  that  he  was  yearning  after  a 
better  state,  a  more  exalted  condition.  ''  He  is 
weary  of  his  peasant  life,"  thought  I ;  ^'  but  he  is 
striying,  with  all  his  might,  to  stifle  the  cravings 
of  his  soul.  Beneath  all  his  thoughtful  serenity 
there  is  lurking  a  troubled  sprit,  which  day  and 
night  he  wrestles  against  in  vain.  He  is  calm, 
because  he  foiU  be  calm ;  but  his  calmness  is  arti- 
ficial; and  nature,  within  him,  is  stronger  than  art. 
What  are  all  his  dreams  of  palaces,  and  garden- 
walks,  but  the  aspirations  of  a  soul,  panting  to 
emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a  cottage  life,  and. 
only  contented  updn  principle?  By  faith  alone  is 
he  sustained;  for  he  believes  that  his  time  will^ 
oome;  but  little  knows  he  what  I  know,  or  his 
heart  would  beat  quicker  than  it  does,  and  his 
fiuth  increase  tenfold  in  strength.''    And  a9  thtis 
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I  soliloqtiizedy  I  set  forth  upon  one  of  my  almost 
daily  excursions  to  the  great  metropolis. 

I  frequently  visited  the  Printing-office,  and  I  did 
not  find  the  printers  so  troublesome  a  set  of  people 
as  they  are  represented.  I  behaved  courteously 
towards  them,  and  in  turn  they  did  their  utmost 
to  please  me.  I  exacted  little^  and  therefore  I 
obtained  much.  I  am  always  very  urbane  and 
tolerant  towards  my  inferiors ;  and,  if  ever  I  am 
hard  and  uncompromising,  it  is  towards  them  who 
consider  themselves  superior  to  me.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  trait ;  and  I  think  that  it 
originates  in  pride^-not  in  frothy,  superficial,  ar- 
rogance, but  in  genuine,  deep-seated  pride.  An  ar- 
rogant man  is  imperious,  a  proud  man  conde- 
scending, towards  the  lowly.  The  one  despises 
those  beneath  him,  the  other  hates  those  above 
him.  The  proudest  men  are  the  kindest  to  their 
inferiors ;  they  love  the  poor  for  being  poor,  and 
they  are  most  courteous  towards  those  whom  it  is 
the  greatest  condescension  to  favour.  Arrogance 
loves  to  trample  upon, — Pride,  to  patronize,  the 
humble.  I  was  a  proud  man ;  I  certainly  was  not 
an  arrogant  one. 

So  week  after  week  passed  away;  my  work 
was  advertised,  with  certain  preliminary  flourishes, 
which,  I  must  say,  rather  disgusted  me.  But  I 
bore  the  infliction  with  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience, until  my  forthcoming  volumes  were  sur- 
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mised  in  an  evening  paper  to  be  the  work  of  ^*  a 
noble  lord  distinguished  for  his  oratorical  dis- 
plays/' a  statement  which  startled  me  very  much, 
and  sent  me  off  in  a  towenng  passion  to  my 
publisher,  who  very  coolly  informed  me  that  all 
these  preliminary  puffs  were  good  for  the  sale  of 
my  work.    As  I  had  sold  my  manuscripts  to  Mr. 

J  I  had  no  interest  in  the  iiraud  he  was  prac-^ 

tisingy  and  on  this  account  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  his  ar- 
rangements, as  the  book  was  his,  and  he  had  the 
legitimate  power  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  with  it. 

So  I  said  to  him,  "  And  pray  Mr. ,  how  much 

do  these  paragraphs  cost  you  ?" 

"  Half-a-guinea  a-piece,"  repUed  the  bookseller, 
^^and  it*s  money  well  laid  out." 

''  And  how  many  copies  of  a  book  do  you  think 
each  puff  enables  you  to  sell  ?" 

**  I  cannot  calculate ;  but  without  advertising 
we  should  not  sell  a  single  copy." 

"  Well,  then,  advertise  to  your  heart's  content ; 
but  oblige  me.  Sir,  by  not  departing  from  the  truth 
in  these  preUminary  flourishes.  I  cannot  bear  it, 
I  cannot  indeed, — ^to  see  my  volumes  surmised  to 
be  the  work  of  '^a  noble  and  eloquent  lord,"  and 
to  know  all  the  time  that  the  surmise  emanates 
from  your  back  parlour.     I  give  you  my  honour, 

Mr.  ,  that  if  you  advertise  any  more  false 

reports.  Til  contradict  them  flatly  in  the  papers." 
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''  It's  the  commoa  way  of  doing  business," 
plied  the  publisher;  '^we  should  do  nothing 
without  first  of  all  awakenii^  the  cuiiosity  of  the 
town.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  all  the  first  authors 
of  the  day  have  submitted  to  this  in  turn.  I  can 
assure  you,  Sir " 

But  I  was  not  to  be  assured ;  and  my  ch<^er 
was  abundantly  excited  by  the  extreme  coohtess 
of  the  man  of  books.  '^  Look  you.  Sir,"  said  I 
in  a  loud  voice, — '^if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
your  bargain,  I  am  willing  to  refimd  the  money 
you  have  paid  me."  (This  I  could  not  have  done 
if  the  bookseller  had  taken  me  at  my  word.)  "  I 
tell  you.  Sir,  that  I  will  not  be  the  means  of  enabling 
you  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  pubUc.  Issue  as 
many  false  reports  as  you  please, — day  that  my 
volumes  are  the  work  of  an  earl,  a  duke,  an  arch- 
bishop, what  you  will, — say  that  they  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme pungency, — say  that  jrou  have  been  ofiered 
three  thousand  pounds  to  suj^iress  my  harmless 

manuscripts, — say  anything  you  please,  Mr. , 

but,  by  Jupiter,  I  will  contradict  what  you  say." 
And  having  said  this,  I  bounced  out  of  the  room, 

Mr.  calling  after  me,   "Well,  Sir — I  was 

doing  this  for  your  good ;  but  have  your  own  way, 
young  gentleman,  have  your  own  way." 

And  I  did  have  my  own  way.     I  wish  certain 
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authors,  that  I  could  name,  would  act  as  I  acted 
upon  this  occasion. 

From  the  house  of  my  publisher  I  went  direct 
to  the  printing-office,  where  they  gave  me  the  last 
proof  of  my  last  volume,  and  asked  me  for  the 
preface  and  dedication.  The  ^  reader,"  as  he  is 
called,  of  this  estabUshment,  was  a  shrewd,  sensi- 
ble, weU*informed  man,  who  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  had  once  been  in  better 
circumstances.  This  individual  was  of  considerable 
service  to  me,  for  he  suggested  many  emendations 
as  my  work  passed  through  the  press,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  sul^tlety,  and  sometimes  of 
profoundness,  in  his  criticisms.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  goingJM>n  of  the  Literary 
world,  and  he  told  me  very  many  things  ^undreamt 
of  in  my  philosophy.'  One  day  I  was  alluding  in 
his  presence  to  the  probable  reception  my  work 
would  meet  with  from  the  different  critical  publica- 
tions; and  I  was  very  much  astonished  by  his 
exclaiming,  without  the  least  hesitation, — ^^  Oh  ! 
you  will  be  plastered  (praised)  in  the  *  *  *, 
slightly  abused  in  the  ♦  ♦  •,  and   utterly  squa- 

bashed  in  the    *  ♦  *.      J) wiU  damn  you 

with  famt  praise  j  B— —  say  what  he  thinks  of 
you,  and  J will  lay  on  his  praises  inch- 
deep  with  a  trowel."  I  was  very  much  astonished 
at  this,  and  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  I  replied 
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'^  But  how  on  earth  do  you  know  this  before  th^ 
books  are  sent  to  them  for  review." 

'^  Oh !  they  review  booksellers,  not  books,*'  said 
the  reader, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

^^Oh!  simply  this — one  review,  perfai^,isourown 
property,  and  of  course  our  own  review  speaks  well 
of  our  own  books;  then  we  have  a  share  in  another, 
and  with  a  thifd  we  advertise  largely ;  a  fourth  is 
the  rival  of  our  review,  and  therefore  it  abuses  our 
books;  a  fifth  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
manuscripts  we  have  several  times  refused;  with  a 
sixth  we  do  not  advertise — a  most  unpardonable 
offence— and  so  on ;  in  this  manner  I  might  run 
through  the  whole  list  of  periodicals,  and  show 

J 

how  each  one  is  affected  by  and  towards  our 
establishment.  But,  I  have  said  enough  of  this, 
Mr.  Doveton.  To  whom  do  you  dedicate  your 
book?" 

"  Oh !  to  Mr.  Anstruther — certainly  to  Mr.  Ans- 
truther,"  I  exclaimed.  '^  Give  me  a  pen ;"  and  I 
wrote,  ''  To  Edwin  Anstruther,  Esq.,  of  Charlton 
Abbey,  these  volumes,"  &c.  &c.,  with  all  the  usual 
formulae  of  a  dedication. 

^^  And  so  Mr.  Anstruther  is  a  fiiend  of  yours, 
Sir?"  said  the  '  reader,'  as  he  glanced  at  my^dedi^ 
cation. 

**  Indeed  he  is,  and  the  best  of  friends ;  and  do 
you  know  him  too  ?" 
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^  I  once  knew  him  very  well/'  said  the  '  reader.' 

^  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  acquainted 
with  him?"  I  asked,  endeavouring,  with  all  my 
might,  to  appear  as  little  concerned  as  possible. 

^  I  knew  him  sixteen  years  ago :  he  then  held 
an  appointment  under  the  vice-regent,  in  Ireland. 
He  was  regarded  in  the  poUtical  world  as  one  of 
the  most  rising  young  men  of  the  day.  He  had 
great  talents,  and  he  was  very  rich.  I  was  his 
private  secretary  and  librarian/' 

"  His  private  secretary  ?" 

**^  Yes ;  for  though  he  was  only  a  secretary,  he 
required  very  much  assistance.  Not  that  the  duties 
(rf  his  office  were  very  arduous,  but  that  his  mind 
was  remarkably  active ;  and  Mr.  Anstruther  was 
constantly  engaged  upon  some  literary  under- 
taking or  other.  His  secret  influence  was  very 
great ;  and  the  government,  which  he  served,  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  their  most  useful  supporters. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  admired  writers  in  the 

Review;   and  he  is  the  author  of  several 

works,  which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence 
in  me  to  name,  Mr.  Doveton." 

*'  He  had  a  wife  ?" 

"  He  had,  sir ;  and  she  was — oh,  so  beautiful ! — 
Tlie  loveliest  creature  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  earth  was  Mrs.  Anstruther.*' 

"  And  she  had  children  T 

"  She  had,  sir ;  three — ^two  boys  and  a  girl." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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''  And  now  they  are  all  dead/'  said  I ;  **  the 
mother,  and  the  three  children?" 

"  Yes/'  said  the  ex-secretary ;  ^  all  dead.  — 
They  were  drowned  on  their  passage  to  England ; 
the  mother,  and  her  three  childrei." 

**  This  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
Anstruther?" 

^^  It  was,  indeed.  He  resigned  hig  office,  ac- 
cepted the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  immediately 
quitted  the  country.  He  remained  abroad  several 
years :  some  said  that  he  had  g<Hie  mad ;  others, 
that  he  had  died  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople ; 
his  fieimily  were  beginning  to  dispute  about  his 
property ;  when  suddenly  he  re-appeared  in  Eng- 
land, took  possession  again  of  Charlton  Abbey, 
and  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has 
been  residing  ever  since.  I  have  not  seen  him, 
but  I  have  heard  that  he  is  indeed  sadly  altered — 
quite  a  wreck  of  his  former  sel£" 

**  He  is  in  wretched  spirits,"  said  I ;— '^  but,  tell 
me,  what  age  were  his  children  ?" 

**  The  eldest,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  would 
have  been  about  nineteen,  had  he  lived ;  the  next, 
a  boy,  was  a  year  younger ;  and  the  girl,  a  year 
younger  than  him.*' 

"  Ha ! — Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Wilson,  did  you  ever 
know  one  General  Kirby — or  Colonel  Kirby, 
rather  ?— did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Anstruther?*' 
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"  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  I  think  that  I 
can  saj,  certainly,  he  was  never  at  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther's  table  whilst  I  dwelt  in  his  house/' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  will  look  to  the  dedi- 
cation;— ^it  requires  some  taste  to  spread  out  a 
dedication  well.  Let  some  part  of  it  be  in  old 
English  characters,  and  let  me  see  it  before  you 
go  to  press.''  And  having  said  this,  I  quitted  the 
printing-office,  refleeting  upon  the  liistory  of  Mr. 
Anstruther. 


I  2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


8UB8TAN0E  AND  SHADOW. 


fioBj  opinion! — ^will  joa  bow  to  thati — 

A  thing  which  takes  all  forms,  a  moontehank, 

A  Ferjr  Proteus,  acting  now  contempt, 

Now  charit;^,  now  wearing  a  dark  robe 

Of  cruellest  injustice ;  jesterday 

Opinion  ranked  jou  with  the  gods ;  to-morrow 

You  will  be  styled  a  worm— ^ 

Trust  me,  to  6e  is  better  than  to  seem : 

Be  wise  and  fear  not. 

MS. 


My  book  came  out  in  the  middle  of  July — not  too 
late,  as  my  publisher  told  me,  for  London  pur- 
chasers,  and  just  in  the  right  season  for  the  water- 
ing-place libraries,  —  without  the  assistance  of 
which,  novel-writing  would  be  a  most  unprofitable 
occupation ;  —  and  therefore  I  had  taken  the  tide, 
which  leads  on  to  fortune,  at  the  flood.  My  fiiend 
Smith  was  at  this  time  in  London;  for  he  was 
paying  a  round  of  visits  to  his  metropobtan  friends. 
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I  well  remember  one  Saturday — ^the  first  after 
the  appearance  of  my  book, — ^that  I  had  asked 
Smith  to  dine  with  me  at  an  hotel ;  for  I  had  de- 
teimined  to  sleep  that  night  in  London,  as  I  was 
going,  I  believe,  to  the  Opera,  Smith  came  at  the 
ai^inted  hour,  and  found  me  striding  up  and 
down  the  room,  to  all  appearance  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion. ^  And  what  is  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  Smith. 

^^The  matter! — -just  look  at  that  paper; — do 
they  call  that  criticism  ?  Some  confounded  paltry 
hireling,  who  would  traduce  his  own  father  for 
sixpence,  has  fallen  foul  of  my  book  with  all  the 
abusive  epithets  he  can  muster.  Criticism !— do 
they  call  that  criticism?  Now,  I  give  you  my 
honour,  Smith,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
what  he  says/' 

"  Of  course  not." 

'^  He  has  garbled  all  the  passages  that  he  has 
quoted  —  distorted  all  my  meanings — called  my 
characters  by  their  wrong  names — represented 
them  doing  things  which  I  have  never  made  them 
do— and  altogether  mistaken,  wilfully  I  think,  the 
tendency  of  my  unfortunate  work.  The  fellow 
says  that  it  is  mischievous,  ^hen  I  positively  de- 
clared that  every  page  exhibits  a  yearning  after  the 
good  of  my  fellow  creatures — ^in  short,  it  is  fiill  of 
philanthropy;  and  yet  this  malicious  critic  says 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to  mankind.^' 

^  But  my  good  fellow,*'  returned  Smith,  "  your 
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book  is  none  tiie  worse  for  that  creatare's  abuse. 
It  is  not  a  bit  the  more  a  failare  for  his  assating 
that  it  is  one.  There  is  yoar  book,  it  is  ^fhet 
good  or  bad  in  itself;  let  the  critics  say  of  it  what 
they  will,  they  can  neither  improve  its  deformkies, 
if  it  be  bad,  nor  impair  its  excellences,  if  it  be  good. 
Never  mind  what  they  say  of  it — for  they  cannot 
allect  the  real  merits  of  the  work.'' 

**  All  that  may  be  very  fine,'*  said  I;  '*but  I 
remember  reading  in  one  of  the  plays  of  my  father's 
favourite,  Marston,  a  passage,  which  says, 


'  — ^  all  that  exists 
Takes  Faluation  from  opinion/ 


and  Shakspeare,  a  better  authority  still,  declares 
that '  there's  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think* 
ing  makes  it  so.'    And  Epictetus  too— • 

"<  Oh !  I  know  all  that,"  interrupted  John  Smith  ; 
"  but  a  published  work  is  public  property;  and  if 
you  appear  <m  the  stage  you  must  prepare  to  be 
hissed  now  and  then.  I  have  lead  your  book,  and 
to  speak  candidly,  I  think  that  there  is  more 
genius  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  majority  of  fictions. 
Never  mind  what  that  fellow  says ;  if  I  mistake 
not,  he  is  one  of  those,  who,  the  printer  said,  would 
abuse  you." 

**  He  is**— but  remember.  Smith,  that  the  {Miblic 
take  their  opinions  from  the  dicta  of  these  re* 


viewers." 
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**  Oh  !  but  he  is  only  one  of  a  number — " 

"  And  yet  it  is  a  hard  thing,"  said  I,  "  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  one's  first  review." 

"  Not  at  all— it's  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen — it  will  harden  you ;  besides,  it  will  give 
you  a  greater  zest  for  more  favourable  criticisms. 
Let  us  try;" — and  Smith  took  from  his  pocket 
another  weekly  literary  paper — "  there  now,  read 
that,  and  you  will  say  that  I  am  a  good  Samar- 
itan thus  to  pour  oil  into  your  wounds." 

**  Oh !  give  it  to  me — ^where  did  you  get  it  ? 
does  this  speak  well  of  my  work?" 

^  Judge  for  yourself;  I  called  at  the  office,  on 
my  way  hither,  and  I  read  the  review  of  your  book 
as  I  came  along  the  street" 

I  read — and  to  my  infinite  delight,  I  found  that 
this  reviewer  had  lauded  me  even  more  than  the 
other  had  abused  me.  AIL  the  most  flattering 
phrases  in  the  critical  vocabulary  had  been  called 
into  service  to  adulate  my  work.  All  the  epithets 
made  use  of  in  this  criticism  were^  indeed,  the 
diametrical  opposites  of  those  employed  in  the 
former  review.  It  was  just  as  though  somebody  had 
made  a  list  of  errata  thus;  for  bad  read  good; 
for  feeble  reBui  powerful ;  for  8hallowre9Ld  profound; 
for  coarse  phraseology  and  over-^wrought  sentiment, 
read  grace  of  diction  and  subtlety  of  thought. 
Now  as  I  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  uninitiated,  I 
was  rather  startled  by  these  incongttuties ;  and  I 
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did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
my  work  from  the  opinions  of  these  antagonist 
reviewers.  "  Now,"  said  Smith,  "if  you  were  to 
believe  all  that  the  critics  say  of  you,  in  what  a 
pretty  predicament  you  would  be.  Your  work  is 
a  complete  triumph;  and  yet  it  is  a  miserable 
failure.  You  are  a  man  of  genius,  an  original 
thinker,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthropist, 
yet,  nevertheless,  you  are  a  shallow  coxcomb,  a 
servile  copyist,  an  impotent  trifler,  and  a  spiteful 
coward.  Now,  I  appeal  to  you,  Doveton,  is  it 
possible  to  be  all  these  things  at  the  same  time? 
No,  no ;  my  friend,  you  must  not  suffer  yourself 
either  to  be  elated  or  depressed  by  criticism.  Put 
these  two  reviews  together,  the  soda  of  the  one 
neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  other;  and  now,  my  good 
fellow,  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  you  may.'' 

"  And  a  very  good  one  I  have  too,"  said  I. 

But  anxious  as  I  was  to  follow  Smith's  advice 
I  did  not  find  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  render  myself 
indifferent  to  criticism.  However,  "  the  ayes  had 
it,"  and  almost  the  whole  periodical  press  was 
pleased  to  speak  favourably  of  my  work.  My 
publisher  told  me  that  I  was  "  selling ;"  but  my 
success  was  not  remarkably  brilliant,  until  a  most 
elaborate  and  highly  complimentary  review  of  my 
book  appeared  in  one  of  our  great  quarterly  publi- 
cations ;  and  from  that  hour  I  was  "  a  made  man," 
and  I  walked  proudly,  albeit  unknowni  amongst 
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my  literary  cottaborateurs.  That  Anstruther  was 
the  writer  of  this  critique  I  had  very  little  doubt  of 
at  the  time ;  or  if  he  had  not  written  it  himself^  he 
had,  at  all  events,  caused  it  to  be  written.  How  I 
loved  the  man — how  full,  how  over-brimming  was 
the  chalice  of  my  heart  with  gratitude  ! 

I  wrote  to  him,  and  my  letter  contained  the 
most  exaggerated  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
mingled  with  assurances  of  my  devoted  affection. 
I  wrote  to  him,  and  again  I  urged  the  question, 
hitherto  unanswered,  concerning  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Kirbys.  It  was  the  darling  wish  of  my 
soul  to  prove  that  Michael  and  Ella  Moore  were 
the  children  of  well-bom  parents.  We  all  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  believe  that  which  we  desire  very 
much  ;  and  it  is  a  truth,  that  even  at  this  period  I 
entertained  a  suspicion,  almost  amounting  to  a 
conviction,  that  Michael  and  Ella  Moore  were  the 
children  of  Mr.  Anstruther.  Now,  the  only  con- 
necting link  which  associated  the  cottage  children 
of  Grass-hill  with  the  proprietor  of  Charlton  Abbey, 
was,  as  perhaps  the  reader  remembers,  the  little 
volume  of  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  with  which  Mrs. 
Moore  had  presented  me.  In  the  absence  of  any 
more  substantial  proofs,  I  had  been  very  willing  to 
grasp  at  shadows;  and  it  signified  very  little  to 
me  that  Mr.  Anstruther  had  himself  told  me  that 
all  his  children  were  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson 
who  was  once  his  secretary,  had  distinctly  ac« 

I  6 
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quainted  me  with  the  mannear  of  their  death*    But 
these^  indeed,  v^re  barriers,  which  my  imaginatkHi 
easily  overleapt ;  and,  I  fully  believe,  that,  had 
Anstruther  been  a  bachelor,  I  should  have  been 
equally  convinced  that  Michael  Moore  was  the 
heir  to  his  estates.     Indeed,  as  a  very  strong  proof 
that  our   wishes  are    oft  the  **  fathers  of  oar 
thoughts,"  I  positively  declare,  that  in  all  these 
speculations,  I  never  once  thought  of  Lawrence, 
nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  for  a  moment,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Anstruther,  although  I  well 
knew  that  my  patron  had  been  blessed  with  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl;  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  Michael  and  Ella 
belonged  to  him,  Lawrence  must  have  been  in  a 
similar  position ;  but  when  once  a  man  gives  the 
rein  to  his  imagination,  there  is  no  making  any 
calculation  as  to  the  strange  places  into  which  it 
will  carry  him. 

Besides,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  Moores.  All  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  once  enveloped  the  story  of  their 
lives,  had  been  cleared  away  by  the  narration  of 
my  uncle  Pemberton,  and  I  was  now  fully  able  to 
account  both  for  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Moore,  and  for  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment of  her  children ;  a  common  mind  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  discovery;  but  I  was 
always  building  castlesin  the  air,  and  as  my  ima- 
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gination  was  peculiarly  creative,  it  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  much  circumstantial  evidence  to  bear 
upon  any  case  that  I  was  anxious  to  make  out,  for 
where  a  real  basis  was  wanting,  a  fictitious  one  was 
very  speedily  established,  and  I  could  build  up 
just  as  towering  a  structure  upon  an  imaginary  as 
upon  an  actual  foundation.  Oh  !  indeed  there  is 
no  architect  in  the  world,  who  can  bear  a  com- 
parison with  fancy. 

And  Mr.  Anstruther  replied  to  my  letter.  He 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  Colonel  Kirby ; 
he  thought  that  he  had  heard  his  name  mentioned, 
but  he  was  poative  that  he  had  never  been  in- 
troduced to  him. 

Then  Mr.  Anstruther^  having  answered  my 
query,  besought  me  earnestly  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
"  Oh  ! "  said  he,  "  since  the  pubUcation  of  your 
book,  more  than  ever  have  I  desired  to  know  you 
better." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  invitation,  so  I  wrote 
to  Anstruther,  fixing  a  day  upon  which  I  promised 
to  appear  at  Chariton  Abbey.  "  Now,"  thought 
I,  "  if  he  be  the  father  of  my  firiends,  it  will  be 
strange,  if  in  a  very  few  months,  I  do  not  restore 
his  lost  children  to  his  arms." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  TBAIKBD  HORSES. 


«f 


Who  happier  for  the  moment— who  more  blithe 
Than  that  fallen  spirit  1    In  thoee  di^aty  hoMa 
Hia  talenta  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggara,  now  enchained 
With  mute  aatonishment  themselTes  to  see 
In  their  own  art  undone." 

WOROSWOKTS. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  October,  and  my  cousin 
Emily  said  to  me  at  breakfast,  ^  Gerard  dear, 
Croydon  fair  begins  to-morrow/' 

My  uncle  smiled  and  said,  "  Emmy,  how  came 
you  to  think  of  that  ?" 

''Oh!  papa,  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a 
very  little  girl  I  once  went  there  with  yon;  besides^ 
I  saw  a  number  of  carts  and  carayans  passing 
yesterday,  and  one  of  the  servants  reminded  me 
that  to-morrow  is  the  first  day  of  the  fair." 
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^  Shall  you  go  ?"  said  I,  addressing  myself  to 
Mr.  Pemberton. 

My  uncle,  still  smiling,  replied,  "  No,  Gerard,  I 
do  not  quite  think  that  it  would  be  a  fit  place  for 
the  Rector  of  ♦  •  •/' 

''  Do  you  think  that  it  is  wrong,  uncle,  to  visit 
these  places  of  public  amusement  ?" 

*'  Why,"  said  my  uncle,  "if  I  were  to  go  there, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  my  own  person  I  should 
commit  much  wrong.  But  that  many  evil  things 
ue  done  every  year  at  Croydon  Fair  is  undeniable. 
In  a  large  assembly  of  this  kind  thei:e  must  be  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  people.  That  the  good 
preponderate  there  is  very  little  doubt,  but  still 
some  wicked  persons  must  be  there,  for  if  any  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  are  sure  to  frequent 
the  place,  where  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
are  assembled.  I  do  not  think  that  these  fairs 
are  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  society,  for 
there  the  vicious  exercise  their  vices,  the  weak, 
perhaps,  become  vicious,  and  —  but,  my  dear 
Gerard,  I  am  indulging  in  a  vein  of  common-place, 
which  you,  I  know  well  enough,  abhor  above  all 
things  in  the  world.  You  may  go  to  the  fair,  and 
I  think  with  impunity,  for  you  are  neither  vicious 
nor  weak;  and  so  might  I,  Grerard,  but  that 
thereby,  perhaps,  I  might  bring  my  calling  into 
disrepute,  and  many  of  my  parishioners,  who 
would    recognize    me,   might    consider  me  less 
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worthy  to  be  their  oraele«  if  they  beheld  me 
jostling  through  a  crowd  of  ostlers,  norseiy-maids 
and  Addiscombe  cadets.  And,  therefore,  my  dear 
boy,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  go  to  the  fiur/' 

''  I  think  that  /  shall  though,  uncle/' 

''  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not,  if  you 
anticipate  any  pleasure  from  the  recreation/' 

''  Yes,  uncle,  I  have  determined  to  go — and  I 
shall  visit  every  booth  of  jugglers,  players,  and 
equestrians  in  the  fair/' 

''  What  a  funny  man  you  are,''  said  my  cousin 
Emily,  ''I  should  not  have  thought  with  your 
refined  tastes  that  you  could  have  any  relish  for 
such  amusements/' 

''  Nor  have  I,  Emmy,"  said  I. 

*'Thenwhygo?" 

'^  I  think  that  I  told  you  the  stoty  of  Lawrence 
Moore — of  how  he  deserted  his  home,  and  joined 
—  at  least  so  thinks  his  mother — a  company  of 
strolling  equestrians.  Now  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  discover  the  lost  one  performing  to-morrow 
at  the  fair,  and  having  discovered  I  may  reclaim 
him.  Now  tell  me,  uncle,  do  you  not  think  that  I 
ought  to  go  to  Croydon  to-morrow  ?" 

''Why  I  think,  Gerard,"  replied  my  unclei 
with  a  smile  of  oommendation  upon  his  face, 
"that  with  such  a  motive  as  this  you  might  go  to 
the  fair  as  safely  as  to  church  —^indeed,  my  dear 
boy,  I  do/' 
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''May  I  take  Emmy  with  me?"  said  I,  en*- 
Goanigad  by  the  commendations  of  my  uncle. 

But  before  Mr.  Pemberton  could  reply,  my 
cousin  Emily  exclaimed  >  ^  No,  Gerard,  I  will  not 
go  with  you." 

"  Why  not,  love  ?" 

"  My  dear  Qerard,  I  would  willingly  go  any 
where  with  you,  for  I  know  that  you  would  never 
take  me  to  any  place  where  I  ought  not  to  go. 
But  I  shall  be  sadly  in  your  way.  If  you  were 
only  visiting  the  fair  for  amusement's  sake,  with 
papa's  sanction  I  would  accompany  you ;  but  as 
you  are  going  upon  a  journey  of  discovery,  I 
think  that  you  had  better  go  alone.  You  may, 
perhaps,  have  to  follow  up  a  pursuit,  and  then 
what  a  clog  I  shall  be  to  your  movements.  No, 
Gerardy  go  alone^  and  I  will  stay  at  home  and 
pray  for  your  success." 

"  Emmy,  love,  you  are  quite  right,"  said  my 
uncle,  ''  I  did  not  think  that  you  wem  half  so 
discreet" 

''Oh!  uncle,  give  it  some  better  name  than 
discretion,"  I  exclaimed,  smiling  fondly  upon  my 
cousin.  "  I  think  that  if  Emmy  could  render  me 
a  great  service,  were  it  necessary,  she  would  whistle 
her  discretion  to  the  |find." 

And  so  to  the  fair  I  went.  It  was  precisely  like 
all  other  fairs,  and  needs  no  particular  description. 
There  was  the  usual  complement  to  be  seen  of 
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ginger-bread  and  wall-nnts  (now  just  in  season^ 
toys,  round-abouts,  and  hot  sausages.    There  was 
the  wonted  motley  congr^tion  of  ladies,  and 
nursery-maids  with  their    children,  Addisoombe 
cadets  in  plain  clothes  trying  to  look  knowing, 
dirty  boys  begging  for  scrambles,  and  pick-pockets 
in  top  boots.     There  was  of  course  plenty   of 
amusement  for  such  buoyant  spirits  as  came  to 
the  fair  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enjoying  them* 
selves — ^merry-go-rounds,prick-the-garters,  wheels- 
of-fortune,  and  shy-sticks  every  where  —  dwarfs, 
giantesses  and  sea-serpents,  with  their  portraits 
outside  their  domiciles — and  lastly,  conspicuous 
for  their  magnitude,  those  emporiums  of  fun  and 
frolic,  the  travelling  theatres  of  Messers  Richard- 
son and  Gyngel,  and  —  oh !  how  I  rejoiced  to  be- 
hold it  there — the  equestrian  circus  of  the  renowned 
Mr.  Centaur ! 

I  had  not  forgotten  my  fearful  conflict  with  the 
dread  manager  of  this  equestrian  troop,  who,  like 
the  hybrid  animal,  whose  name  he  bore,  was, 
indeed,  more  a  beast  than  a  man.  But  I  was 
determined,  even  at  the  risk  of  another  personal 
engagement,  to  prosecute  my  search  after  Lawrence 
Moore ;  and  thinking  of  my  beloved  Ella,  I  cast 
out  all  fear  from  my  nature,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
courage  and  strength. 

I  entered  the  booth,  paid  my  shilling,  and  took  a 
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seat  on  one  of  the  front  benches  as  near  to  the  circus 
as  possible.  The  arena  was  unoccupied,  for  the  per- 
formance had  not  yet  commenced.  I  was  glad  of 
this;  for  I  said  to  myself,  ^'I  must  preconcert  a  plan 
of  operation,  before  I  venture  to  act;"  and  then  I 
began  to  cast  about  in  my  mind  how  it  would  best 
become  me  to  conduct  myself  in  the  event  of  my 
ascertaining  the  fact  of  Larry's  association  with 
the  players. 

Determined  as  I  was  to  throw  aside  all  selfish- 
ness, and  at  any  risk  to  reclaim  the  brother  of 
my  sweet  Ella,  I  must,  nevertheless,  acknowledge 
that  I  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  revealing  my* 
self  to  Lawrence  Moore,  and  of  taking  part  in  the 
scene  which  would  inevitably  follow,  before  such 
a  motley  assemblage  of  disreputable  people  as  I 
now  beheld  around  me  in  the  booth.  **  No,'' 
thought  I,  ''  for  both  our  sakes  it  had  better  be 
done  in  private." 

And  as  I  was  still  pondering,  my  next  neigh- 
bour, a  middle-aged,  respectably-dressed  man, 
with  a  plain  but  very  expressive  face,  and  a  strange 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  said  to  me  in  a  low  and 
rather  pleasing  voice,  ''Have  you  ever  attended 
this  circus  before,  Sir?" 

"Never,"  I  replied,  "Sir;  have  you?" 

"  Ofien,"  said  my  neighbour,  —  his  eyes  twink- 
ling so  strangely  that  I' almost  thought  he  was 
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crazed,  —  **  Often,  sir  *--  and  in  divers  places  dur- 
ing the  last  year  —  I  may  say,  sir,  that  in  at  feast 
six  or  seven  different  localities,  I  have  been  present 
at  the  equestrian  performances  of  Mr.  Centaur's 
celebrated  troop.  Some  people  call  it  a  company, 
sir,  ^ich  is  evidently  a  misapplication  —  a  troop 
of  equestrians,  but  a  company  of  players,  just  as 
in  the  army  they  say  '  a  troop  of  horse,'  but  *  a 
company  of  foot.'  I  dislike  very  much,  sir,  to 
hear  things  called  by  their  improper  names*" 

I  said  to  myself,  '^  Of  a  certainty  this  feUoir  is 
somewhat  crazed."  But  it  occurred  to  me  at  the 
same  time  that  he  might  be  of  service,  so  I  said 
to  him,  ^*  But  are  you  not  almost  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  performances  so  ofiben  V 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  my  neighbour.  "I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  ever  be  tired.  —  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  number  of  fellows  here,  calling 
themselves  Austrian  Herculeses,  and  American 
Phenomenons,  and  of  these  I  am  heartily  sick  — 
but  there  are  two  young  performers  here,  sir,  a 
boy  and  a  giil,  whom  I  would  walk  barefoot  any 
distance  to  see." 

«<  Ah  !"  —  I  exclaimed ;  and  then  I  eagerly 
asked,  "And  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  their  names?' 

"  They  call  the  youth,  sir  —  Signor  Laurentio, 
and  the  little  girl  Mademoiselle  Beau-pied ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  they  are  both  English,  and  brother 
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and  nter  if  I  mistake  not — they  htye  a  wuj, 
svy  m  tbese  troops  of  giying  people  strange  names; 
now  Beaurpied  means  '  beautiful  £Dot'  in  French, 
and  Laareotio  is  only  the  Italian  of  Lawrence.'' 

As  the  stranger  mentioned  the  name  of  Law^ 
rawey  my  heart  beat  Tery  quick,  ''Oh I  he  is 
here ;  he  must  be  here/'  thought  I,  **  and  he  is 
the  Signor  Laurentio/'  It  was  possible;  but  in 
ny  mind  a  possibility  was  soon  magnified  into  a 
certainty ;  and  I  now  felt  that  I  was  quite  sure  of 
soon  belK^ding  the  lost  brother  of  my  beautiful  Ella. 

But  I  continued  to  converse  with  my  neighbour^ 
and  I  began  with  an  ill^assumed  appearance  of  in- 
difference  to  ask  him  a  multitude  of  questions : 
What  age  was  the  youth  —  what  was  his  aspect-*- 
what  the  odour  of  his  hair  —  what  his  height  — 
what  his  figure  ?  To  all  of  which  interrogatories  I 
received  answers,  which,  when  put  together,  made 
an  exact  description  of  my  friend  Larry  Moone. 

''But  what  makes  you  think,"  said  I,  ''that 
the  youth  and  the  little  giii  are  brother  and  sister?" 

"  Oh !  because  he  looks  so  fondly  always  on 
the  little  maiden,  and  appeans  to  watch  her  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  as  thou^  he  were  fearful  lest 
she  should  hurt  herself.  And  then,  sir,  they  are 
both  so  graceful  —  there  is  so  much  harmony  in 
their  motions,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  assorting 
the  one  with  the  other  so  admirably,  sir,  that  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  persuade  oue'B-fielf,  that  audi 
an  exquisite  co^yperatiiig  sympathy  oould  exist 
between  any  but  brother  and  sister.  I  fear,  air,  I 
am  too  technical ;  but  I  have  studied  these  things 
professionally;  I  was  a  professor  of  Poetical 
Attitudinarianism,  though  I  have  now  retiied  npon 
my  fortune." 

"  In  other  words  a  posture-master/'  said  L 

'^  In  the  language  of  the  vulgar  a  postnre^mas- 
ter/'  said  my  neighbour,  his  little  eyes  twinkling 
more  than  ever,  ''the  intellectual  importance  of 
our  profession  has  never  yet  been  duly  estimated. 
We  are  the  mind,  sir,  to  the  sculptors  hand.  We 
devise,  but  the  sculptor  executes ;  our  art,  sir,  is 
above  sculpture/' 

"  Undoubtedly,''  said  I,  ''and  I  think  that  now 
I  can  enter  into  your  reasons  for  frequenting  this 
circus  so  constantly.  Ghiice,  sir,  is  the  natural 
aliment  of  your  soul.  You  delight  in  all  graoefol 
things.  You  have  a  mind  so  attuned  to  the  har- 
mony of  motion  —  the  Poetry  of  Motion,  I 
ought  to  say,"  and  thus  I  went  on,  pouring  oot 
more  fine  words  and  more  recondite  nonsense  than 
did  Ephraim  Jenkinson  himself,  when  he  got  upon 
his  account  of  the  Cosmogony. 

But  the  little  posture-master  in  spite  of  his 
dislike  to  hearing  terms  misapplied,  was  very 
much  delighted  with  my  altisonant  phraseology, 
thinking  I  suppose  that  it  could  not  be  siif-applied. 
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as  it  was  all  applied  to  himselfl  "You  have  a 
soul,  sir;  I  see  that  you  have  a  soul,  sir/'  said  he, 
'^  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  fully  enjoy  the  in- 
tellectual treat  that  is  preparing  for  you.  You 
will  presently  be  surfeited  with  grace  —  when 
Signor  Laurentio  atid  little  Beau-pied  appear  as 
Zephyr  and  Aurora.  You  will  have  a  hard  trial  to 
endure  though  previously,  for  a  number  of  clumsy 
fellows  begin  with  their  sickening  performances  — 
graceless  varlets  —  I  should  like  to  chastise  them 
all  —  but  here  comes  the  manager." 

And  Mr.  Centaur  appeared  in  the  circus  with  a 
foraging  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  hussar-jacket 
upon  his  brawny  shoulders.  He  carried  a  long 
driving  whip  in  his  hand,  which  ever  and  anon  he 
smacked,  making  the  saw-dust  Ay  about,  to  the 
prejudice,  as  I  thought,  of  my  eyes.  Then  the 
clown  entered,  and  turned  a  few  somersets,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  ugly  faces,  and  laughed 
at  his  own  witticisms,  which  were  almost  co-eval 
with  the  breed  of  horses,  and  certainly  with  the 
breed  of  clowns.  Then  a  number  of  men  in 
strange  dresses  came  in,  and  made  a  human  pyra- 
mid, of  which  the  Austrian  Hercules  was  the  base. 
Next  came  a  horse,  chalked  and  painted  into  a 
pie-bald,  cantering  into  the  circus  without  a  rider, 
and  when  it  had  performed  two  or  three  circum- 
ambulations,  the  clown  threw  himself  upon  its 
back,  sitting  with  his  hce  towards  the  tail  of  the 
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animal,  and  making  a  number  of  grimaceay  wUch 
the  multitude  seemed  reiy  much  to  enjoy.  But 
presently  entered  the  American  Phenomenon ;  and 
the  clown,  demurring  not  a  little  in  his  own  quaint 
style,  was  soon  unhorsed  by  the  Trans-^AtlantiG 
equestrian,  who  now  began  to  exhibit  bis  *' un- 
rivalled agility"  in  what  I  thought  a  very  clumsy 
manner.  To  him  succeeded  a  painted  lady  upon 
an  old  roan  horse,  and  they  called  her  the  ''Nymph 
of  the  floating  veil,"  because  she  held  in  her  hand 
a  large  piece  of  stiff  ealicoe,  which  she  twisted 
into  a  variety  of  shapes,  none  of  them  much  more 
graceful  than  herself.  And  then  a  boy  performed 
upon  the  slack-wire,  and  stood  upon  his  head  at 
the  top  of  a  pole ;  and  when  this  was  over,  a  man 
in  a  blue  jacket  and  straw  hat  played  the  part  of 
a  drunken  sailor  so  naturally  that  I  almost  thought, 
barring  his  seamanship,  that  he  was  actually  what 
he  was  ttying  to  seem. 

But  now  they  begin  to  sweep  the  ar»ia,  and  to 
scatter  fresh  saw-dust  upon  it.  There  is  a  pajose* 
something  great  is  expected;  my  neighbour,  ths 
little  posture-master,  touches  my  elbow,  and  almost 
breathless,  says  to  me,  **  Now,  sir," —  and  the 
manager,  with  a  smart  application  al  the  whip  to 
the  padded  1^  of  the  clown,  cries  ''Can't  you 
make  way  there  for  Signor  Lauraitio  and  Made- 
moiselle Beau-pied;"  whilst  I,  with  a  heart  tlw^ 
bing  violently,  turn  my  pale  face  towards  the 
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eotranceKloor,  and  bend  forward  in  an  attitude 
indicative  of  extreme  eagerness,  my  eyes  almost 
bursting  from  their  sockets. 

They  come! — On  a  snow-white  steed,  with  a 
flowing  mane,  and  long  curving  tail,  stood  a  little 
gill  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  attired  in  white 
drap^y,  with  a  pair  of  delicate  blue  wings  at  her 
back,  and  a  glittering  tiara  upon^her  head.  Oh ! 
never  was  there  a  human  creature  in  the  world 
more  full  of  grace  and  beauty  than  this  player 
child.  Her  little  white  spangled  tunic  descended 
scarcely  to  her  knee,  displaying  the  exquisite  pro* 
p<Niions  of  her  round,  tapering  limbs;  her  arms 
were  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  she  held  them  aloft 
so  gracefully,  now  in  one  attitude,  and  now  in  ano- 
ther, each  quite  a  study  for  a  painter ;  her  little 
feet,  which  gained  for  her  the  title  of  Beau-pied, 
moving  about  all  the  while  upon  the  flat  surface  of 
the  saddle,  whilst  the  well-trained  animal  which 
she  rode  ambled  steadily  round  the  circus,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  to  be  mindful  of  the  preciour 
burthen  which  it  bore. 

And  how  lovely  was  the  hce  of  the  little  girl 
with  its  oval  contour,  its  singular  expressiveness, 
its  delicate  features,  its  lustrous  eyes,  and  the  long 
glossy  nut-brown  hair  which  descended  from  be- 
neath the  circlet  on  her  head,  and  floated  in  rich 
clusters  adown  her  back.  Oh !  too  beautifol,  and 
too  graceful  was  she  to  be  gazed  at  by  the  rude 
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multitude  infesting  a  country  fair*  I  could  see  aft 
once  that  thus  to  be  gazed  at  was  an  agony  to 
ber.  The  poor  little  thing  trembled  all  over 
when  first  she  appeared  in.  the  arena;  I  saw  her 
look  hurriedly  around,  and  when  she  beheld  the 
numbers  assembled,  she  turned  quite  pale,  and  her 
countenance  worked  convulsively;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  poor  little  creature  was  no 
less  timid  and  sensitive  than  she  was  lovely  and 
graceful.  I  knew  her ;  this  was  the  same  pretty 
child  that  warned  me  against  the  cruelty  of  Mr. 
Centaur. 

Round  and  round  the  circus  she  rode,  varying 
her  graceful  attitudes ;  she  held  a  little  wand  in  her 
hand,  and  having  waved  it  thrice  in  circles  above 
her  head,  another  snow-white  steed  came  bound- 
ing into  the  arena :  and  upon  the  animal's  back 
stood  a  winged  youth,  with  an  azure  tunic  studded 
with  silver;  and  a  scarf  of  the  same  csBrulean  hue 
•^— a  noble^  gallant-looking  youth,  vnth  dark  clus- 
tering hair,  and  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  limbs,  from 
which  the  muscles  stood  prominently  out,  but  not 
so  prominently  as  to  give  any  harshness  to  the  out- 
line of  a  figure,  which  presented  a  beautiful,  and 
somewhat  rare  combination  of  power  and  grsce. 
Upholding  in  one  hand  a  garland  of  flowers,  whilst, 
with  the  other,  he  held  the  reins  of  his  curvetting 
steed,  he  rode  up  to  the  little  equestrian  maiden, 
and,  side  by  side,  they  cantered  round  the  arena 
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togedieTy  the  youth  taking  the  inner  circle,  ftnd 
beoding  his  eyes  on  the  fair  child  so  fondly  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  aoUcitudey  with  which  he  regarded  his  beauti- 
fill  companion.  And  now  they  come  close  before 
me— 'gracefully  winding  their  arms  around  each 
other ;  I  might  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment — 
how  beautiful  she  is! — ^and  that  noble  youth — it 
mast  be — it  is  Lawrence  Moore. 

''  Did  not  I  tell  you/'  whispered  the  little  pos* 
tue-master,  ''  that  you  would  be  almost  surfeited 
with  grace.  I  see  that  your  inmost  soul,  Sir,  is 
thrilling  with  beautiful  emotions. — Can  any  thing 
be  more  exquisite  ? — Now  look.  Sir,  see  with  what 
mfimte  grace  he  places  that  garland  upon  her  head 
—and  how  she  looks  up  into  his  face  smilingly — 
can  any  thing  surpass  that  attitude  ? — Look,  now 
they  intertwine  their  arms,  he  standing  with  one 
foot  upon  her  saddle,  and  one  foot  upon  his  own — 
now  he  kneels  to  her ;  she  bends  down  gracefully, 
and,  taking  the  garland  from  her  own  brows,  she 
places  it  upon  the  head  of  the  youth ;  and  now  he 
starta  up,  with  a  look  of  rapture  upon  his  face, 
and  again  infolds  her  in  his  arms. — My  dear  Sir, 
I  see,  well  enough,  that  you  are  too  much  excited 
to  speak.  I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least — I  agree 
with  you,  it  is  quite  overpowering." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  sight,  but  J  was  too 
much  excited  to  enjoy  it.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 
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I  beheld  Lairy  Moore,  and,  beholding  him,  I 
thought  of  EUa,  and  of  Michael,  and  their  poor 
mother.  I  said  to  myself,  ^  I  mast  reclaim  him 
— ^I  most  withdraw  him  from  his  vagrant  life,  and 
this  most  be  his  last  performance  in  the  Gircns." — 
And  with  these  thoughts  was  mixed  up  a  desire  of 
rescuing  the  little  maiden,  who  rode  beside  him, 
from  the  toils  and  pains  of  a  life,  which  I  knew 
was  abhorrent  to  her  feelings ;  I  thought  that  she 
was  descended  from  gentle  parentage,  and  that  the 
player-people  had  stolen  her  for  her  extreme 
beauty,  and  that  now  she  was  a  desolate  child  in 
the  centre  of  a  society  finom  which  her  soul  inwardly 
revolted.  '^  Oh !  yes"  I  thought,  "  I  must  reclaim 
Larry  Moore,  and  rescue  this  poor  little  maiden/' 

But  how  was  I  to  accomplish  this?  The  youth, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  performance  never 
once  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  beautiful  little  com- 
panion. He  appeared  neither  to  think  of  himself 
nor  of  his  spectators;  his  whole  soul  was  with  his 
childish  associate.  Round  and  round  the  circus 
they  galloped,  increasing  their  speed  at  every  turn, 
the  boy  with  one  foot  upon  the  maiden's  saddle, 
and  one  arm  encircling  her  waist.  Time  after  time 
they  passed  close  before  me,  but  Lawrence  raised 
not  his  eye  from  the  face  of  the  little  girl ;  and  once, 
as  they  bounded  past  me,  a  rose  dropped  at  my 
very  feet  from  the  garland  wreathing  her  brows. 
I  raised  it,  and  though  it  were  an  artificial  flower. 
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I  pkced  it  within  my  vest,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
throbbing  against  it.  The  boy,  throughout  all  this 
time,  had  been  describing  the  smaller  circle;  but 
suddenly  they  both  reined  in  their  horses,  and, 
wheeling  sharply  round  so  as  to  reverse  the  way 
of  their  circumgirations,  the  youth  took  the  outer 
ling  of  the  circus,  and  brushed  so  closely  before 
me  that  I  might  have  laid  my  hand  upon  his  horse*s 
mane  as  he  passed. 

*'•  Lawrence — Lawrence  Moore  !"  I  whispered, 
as  he  galloped  past,  but,  perhaps,  I  was  unheard. 
The  head  of  the  youth  was  turned  from  me,  and  I 
could  not  mark  the  appearance  of  his  countenance ; 
but  not  a  muscle  of  his  frame  was  moved.  In  a 
moment  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  circus,  and 
again  I  drew  in  my  breath,  as  he  neared  me : 
*'  Lawrence  Moore  V  I  whispered  a  second  time, 
and  my  voice  was  louder  and  more  distinct.  "  Law- 
rence Moore !" — and  I  knew  that  I  was  heard. 

The  youth  trembled,  and  almost  tottered.  I 
thought  that  he  would  have  &llen  to  the  ground. 
He  moved  the  foot  that  was  on  the  saddle  of  his 
companion's  steed,  and  withdrawing  his  arm  from 
the  little  girl's  waist,  he  stood  erect  mih  both  feet 
upon  his  own  saddle,  his  head  only  drooping  a 
little.  I  saw  that  he  had  difficulty  in  supporting 
himself;  so  fearful  of  an  accident,  I  resolved  to 
say  no  more,  but  to  wait  patiently  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  performances.    But  agwi  he  neared 
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me ;  my  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  upon  him  ^ 
round  he  came,  and  bracing  up  his  muscles,  in  one 
great  effort  to  be  firm,  he  turned  his  head  towards 
the  place  whence  the  strange  voice  had  proceeded, 
and  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  troubled  countenance 
of  Gerard  Doveton — ^his  friend. 

This  was  too  much  for  him.  From  his  elevated 
position  he  quickly  dropped  into  his  saddle ;  and 
his  -legs  hanging  listlessly  down,  and  his  head 
drooping,  he  looked  as  though  all  the  functions  of 
life  had  been  suddenly  suspended  within  him.  The 
little  girl,  who  rode  beside  him,  became  pale  as  a 
spectre,  and,  reining  in  her  docile  steed,  she  un- 
horsed herself  with  a  graceful  spring ;  and,  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  Lawrence's  animal, 
she  checked  the  progress  of  the  obedient  beast ; 
then  she  took  one  of  the  youth's  hands  between  her 
own,  and,  looking  up  into  his  face,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  tenderest  solicitude,  she  said  to  him, — "Ob ! 
what  ails  you? — speak,  I  beseech  you,  a  word.'* 

And  she,  who  but  a  moment  before,  dread- 
ing the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  dared  scarcely  uplift 
her  eyes,  now  unmindful  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  both  spoke 
and  acted,  as  though  she  beheld  in  the  arena  no 
other  being  beside  Lawrencte  Moore. 

"  What  ails  you?"  asked  the  little  girl,  looking 
anxiously  into  Larry's  pale  face,  her  own  being 
still  paler  than  her  companion's. 
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''I  am  ill;  very  ill/'  gasped  Lawrence ;  and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  slid  from  his  saddle  and 
staggered  out  of  the  circus ;  little  Beaupied  fol- 
lowed in  his  foot-steps. 

And  then  others  appeared  upon  the  arena» 
throwing  themselves  into  ungainly  postures  —  a 
number  of  graceless  tumblers  —  but  the  multi- 
tude were  equally  well  pleased,  and  Lawrence 
Moore  was  speedily  forgotten  by  all  but  the  little 
posture-master  and  myself. 

I  arose  and  quitted  my  seat;  but  as  the  benches 
were  well  filled,  some  minutes  elapsed  before  I 
had  gained  the  outer  platform  of  the  booth ;  and 
when  I  had  descended  the  steps  and  felt  the  turf 
beneath  my  feet,  I  discovered,  to  my  great  annoy- 
ance, that  the  crowd  around  the  temporary  theatre 
was  so  dense,  that  I  could  not  jostle  through  it 
with  all  the  rapidity  that  I  wished.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  out  of  apparent  evil  pro- 
ceedeth  much  real  good ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  the  delay,  which  I 
experienced,  enabled  me  to  mature  my  schemes ; 
for  as  I  was  elbowing  my  way  through  ^  the  crowd, 
desiring  with  all  possible  speed  to  gain  the  private 
entrance  at  the  back  of  the  booth,  that  I  might 
immediately  have  an  interview  with  Larry  Moore, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  gain  admission  to 
the  private  quarters  of  the  equestrians,  by  repre- 
senting myself  as  a  young  medical  man,  and  of- 
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fering  my  servicee  to  the  invalid.  This  I  did  — 
bat  to  my  infinite  mortification  I  discovered,  when 
I  bad  entered  the  tiring-room  of  the  players,  that 
**  Signor  Laurentio"  had  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  all  the  information  concerning  him,  that  I 
could  gain,  was  that  he  had  thrown  a  great  cloak 
over  his  shoulders  and  rushed  out  of  the  bootb. 
One  of  his  associates  had  attempted  to  follow  bim» 
but  the  fugitive  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

I  then  inquired  after  little  Mademoiselle  Beau- 
pied,  and  I  v^s  told  that  she  was  in  the  women*s 
apartment.  **  Could  I  see  her  ?"  The  playov 
stared  at  me,  and  replied  that  the  ''thing  was 
impossible.'^  But  I  was  not  thus  easily  to  be  de- 
terred, and  seeing  a  door  close  beside  me,  I  re- 
solved to  enter,  having  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
communicated  with  the  apartment  of  the  females. 

So,  without  uttering  another  word,  I  pushed  open 
this  door ;  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundred  spectators  —  making  *'  my  first 
appearance  in  the  circus.'* 

"  You  have  mistaken  your  way  out.  Sir,"  said 
one  of  the  equestrians  in  waiting. 

*^  I  have,"  said  I ;  and  stung  by  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which   I   stood,  I   hastily 
quitted  the  booth, for  it  was  very  evident  that  as  I- 
did  not  know  my  way  to  the  women's  apartment,  I 
could  not  well  force  an  entrance  into  it. 

So  I  took  my  station,  like  a  sentinel  at  the 
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back-entrance  of  the  booth ;  but  hour  after  hour 
pasaed  away,  and  still  Larry  Moore  returned  not. 
Eveoiiig  closed  in  and  night  succeeded,  but  the 
fugitive  did  nqt  re-appear.  At  length,  weary  of  my 
rigils,  and  fearful  lest  my  good  uncle  and  my 
cooffln  Emily  should  be  made  anxious  by  my 
protracted  absence,  I  resolved  to  return  home. 

But  on  the  morrow  I  again  visited  the  fair,  and 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  equestrians  that 
**  Signor  Lamentio"  had  returned  to  the  booth  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  whilst  the  whole  company 
were  asleep  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  his 
private  property,  and  again  absconded,  taking  with 
him  little  Mademoiselle  Beaupied. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THB   STUDIO. 


*'  Boola  are  tlier» 
Pietares  atod  cMts  from  all  those  stataes  fair. 
Which  are  twin>bom  with  poetxj." 

Sasi^Lir. 


And  now  the  period  had  amved  of  my  promised 
Tisit  to  Charlton  Abbey ;  and  it  was^  indeed,  with 
no  ordinary  emotions  that  I  set  out  for  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr.  Anstruther.  I  was  about,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  become  the  guest  of  this  mysterious  but 
generous-hearted  man;  and  anticipating  my  se- 
cond intenriew  with  the  strange  being,  whom  I 
had  first  met  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, I  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  min- 
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gled  eagerness,  and  trepidation.  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  desired,  or  whether  I  dreaded  the  ap- 
proaching interview. 

I  am  often  a  prey  to  nervous  excitement ;  but 
never  upon  great  occasions.  The  anticipation  of  a 
most  trivial  event,  such  as  a  visit  to  a  stranger,  or 
peiiiaps,  to  a  friend,  a  journey,  a  party,  or  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  has  often  thrown  me  into  a  state 
of  uneasiness,  almost  amounting  to  distress ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  any  real  danger,  however  em* 
banrassing  the  situation  may  be,  I  am  wont  to  be 
remarkably  collected,  and  have  more  than  once, 
in  a  most  critical  position,  exhibited  great  presence 
of  mind.  My  nerves  seem  to  gain  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  I 
suppose  that  this  is  what  certain  writers  call  '^  the 
'triumph  of  mind  over  matter."  —  Moral  power 
casting  aside  the  disadvantages  of  physical  de- 
bility. I  state  the  fact  with  no  desire  to  derive 
therefrom  any  inference  favourable  to  myself;  but 
in  some  measure  to  account  for  certain  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  the  attempted  developement  of 
my  character.  I  never  suffered  so  much  from 
nervous  excitement,  as  I  did  during  my  journey 
to  Charlton  Abbey ;  throughout  the  whole  time,  I 
was  in  a  most  painful  state  of  tremulous  uneasiness, 
and  whenever  I  attempted  to  speak,  my  voice 
fidtered  so  much,  that  my  words  were  almost  in- 
articulate, and  I  scarcely  had  the  power  to  answer 
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the  simplest  question  that  was  put  to  me  by  a 
fellow-passenger. 

But  at  length  the  mail  set  me  down  at  M , 

where  I  found  one  of  Mr.  Anstruther's  carriages 
waiting  to  convey  me  to  the  Abbey.  My  nervous- 
ness increased  as  I  approached  the  end  of  my 
journey,  and  as  I  entered  the  park-gates,  and 
beheld  the  stately  mansion  of  my  mysterious  friend 
through  a  vista  of  fine  old  trees,  my  fear  and 
trembling  had  arrived  at  such  an  alarming  pitch, 
that  I  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  nervous  fever.  Anstruther  was  cer* 
tainly  a  mysterious  being,  and  my  imagtnatioa 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  powerful  magnifying 
medium. 

But,  when  I  beheld  Mr.  Anstruther,  standing 
upon  the  steps,  which  conducted  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  his  mansion,  and  marked  the  smile 
of  welcome  upon  his  face»  all  fear  forsook  me 
suddenly;  love  and  gratitude  took  possession  of  ray 
whole  soul,  and  I  had  no  other  desire  but  to  rush 
into  the  arms  of  my  patron,  and  to  pour  out  the 
full  measure  of  my  thankfulness. 

And  there  he  stood,  bare-headed  upon  the  door- 
step, a  beautiful  smile  over-spreading  the  habitual 
melancholy  of  his  face,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
entering  a  sepulchre.  There  he  stood,  looking 
towards  the  carriage,  as  it  approached,  and  when 
the  vehicle  drew  up,  he  came  forward,  exclaiming 
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"Welcome,  most  welcome,  to  the  Abbey;"  and 
with  his  own  hand  throwing  open  the  door,  and 
ktting  down  the  steps  of  the  chariot,  in  a  moment 
he  had  clasped  me  in  his  arms. 

Then,  still  grasping  my  hand,  he  conducted  me 
to  his  study ;  and  when  we  were  alone,  he  again 
fervently  embraced  me.     ^^  My  kind,  generous- 
hearted  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  ''how  overjoyed  I 
am  to  see  you." 
**  And  I — ,"  was  all  that  I  could  utter. 
**  Oh  !   yes,"  continued  Anstruther,  "  for  fifteen 
years  I  have  not  been  so  happy  as  at  this  moment. 
I  love  yon,  I  do  indeed,  almost  as  though  you 
were  my  son.    Albeit,  for  scarcely  half  an  hour, 
in  your  life,  you  have  been  in  my  presencCi  Ge- 
rard, I  know  you  full  as  well  as  if  you  had  lived 
with  me  all  your  days,  for  I  have  often  communed 
with  your  mind,  and  methinks  I  have  not  been 
studying  your  character  altogether  in  vain.    With 
one  noble  example  of  your  actions  to  guide  pie, 
and  many  written  illustrations  of  the  high  tone  of 
your  thoughts,  and  feelings,  I  think  that  I  have 
been  able,  my  dear  boy,  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  your  character,  and  certain  am  I,  that  I  shall 
never  find  myself  mistaken.    Your  letters,  and 
above  all  your  book,  are  the  very  mirrors  of  your 
mind.    I  know  it,  for  that  one  generous  action 
which  has  been  the  happy  cause  of  our  alliance, 
Gerard,  is  a  strong  confirmation  that  your  deeds 
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do  not  belie  the  nobibty  of  your  thoughts.  Oh ! 
I  want  words  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
you  with  me*  And  you  will  dwell  here,  you  will 
not  leave  me  too  soon.  You  vnll  be  to  me,  I  am 
sure  you  will — ^a  son.'* 

I  could  only  utter,  echo-like,  "  a  son  ;'*  for  my 
heart  was  exceeding  full.  Even  little  acts  of  kind-^ 
ness,  overcome  me;  but  such  great  kindness  as 
this ! —  Oh !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  what  I 
felt. 

*^  A  son — yes ;  you  know  that  I  am  childless ;" 
and  large  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  spoke. 
''  I  have  none  to  bless  me.     I  am  the  last  of  my 
race.     I  am  a  poor,  bereaved,  desolate  being. 
No,  no,  not  desolate  now,  for  thou  wilt  be  to  me  a 
son,  and  I  will  love  you  as  a  father." 
"  Yes,  a  son — a  servant— every  thing." 
"  And  you  will  dwell  with  me  ?" 
*'  Oh !  yes ;  too  happy  to  move  about  in  your 
prqpence," 

"  Bless  you ! — oh,  you  are  very  kind ! — ^but  you 
look  pale  and  exhausted.  The  journey  has  been 
too  much  for  you,  or  perhaps  you  are  unwelL  You 
shall  drink  some  wine;"  and  he  rang  the  bell. 
"  You  will  be  better  when  you  have  slept ;  and 
yet  I  think  that  you  are  stouter  than  you  were. 
This  place  is  considered  very  healthy,  and  we  will 
ride  out  every  day.  I  beUeve  that  one's  horse  is 
one's  best  physician;  and  we  will  visit  all  the 
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country  round  about.  There  are  some  sweet  spots 
in  the  neighbourhpod.  To-morrow,  if  the  wdEither 
be  fine^  we  will  go  the  circuit  of  the  Park ;  on 

Thursday,  we  will  ride  to  M ;"  and  thus  he 

went  on,  making  plans  for  the  whole  week ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  pressed  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  me,  whilst  a 
sweet  smile  played  upon  his  face,  he  added,  in  a 
joyous  tone  of  voice,  —  "  And  we  will  be  so 
happy !" 

"  Yes,  80  happy ;  and  we  will  love  one  another." 

"  We  will ;  and  live  a  pleasant  life. — Ah !  here 
is  wine ;  it  will  refresh  you  to  drink ;  and  I,  too, 
must  drink  your  health,  and  '  welcome  to  Charl- 
ton Abbey.' " 

The  wine  did  me  much  good ;  for  my  throat  was 
painfully  dry,  and  I  was  exhausted  almost  to  faint- 
ness.  When  I  had  drunk,  I  immediately  felt  that 
I  had  gained  a  vast  access  of  strength;  I  was 
calmer  too,  and  better  able  to  converse :  the  first 
excitement  of  our  meeting  was  over.  Anstruther 
perceived  the  change,  and  he  said,  **  Ah !  now  you 
are  better, — ^you  have  a  little  colour  upon  your 
cheeks, — ^but,  before,  you  were  very  pale.  I  think 
that,  when  you  have  washed  and  dressed  yourself, 
you  will  feel  quite  well :  cold  water  is  a  great  re- 
storer. Should  you  like  to  be  shown  to  your 
apartments  ?" 

I  signified  my  assent,  and  Anstruther  rang  the 
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bell.   ''  Send  Guido  hither/'  said  he  to  the  servant 
who  answered  the  summons. 

And  presently  Guido  appeared, — a  pretty  boy 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  with  a  dark-eyed  Ita- 
Uan  countenance,  and  a  fantastically  picturesque 
dress.  ''  This  boy,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  address* 
ing  himself  to  me,  ^'  little  Guido,  is  your  page. 
He  will  show  the  way  to  your  apartments; — bat, 
stay — I  will  come  with  you,  and  be  my  own  lord 
chamberlain  for  once." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Anstruther  led  the  way, 
and  having  conducted  me  across  a  magnificent 
hall,  we  presently  ascended  a  broad  staircase  of 

highly  polished  oak.  Then  passing  along  a  lofty 
gallery,  on  either  side  of  which  hung  a  number  of 
dusky  portraits,  we  had  soon  reached  the  suite  of 
rooms  appropriated  to  me;  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  most  beautiful  chamber  I  had  ever  beheld  in 
my  life. 

It  was  to  be  my  study.  '^  I  have  endeavoured,'' 
said  Mr.  Anstruther,  **  to  prepare  a  room  worthy 
to  receive  you.  I  am  anxious  that  all  surrounding 
objects  should  be  in  harmony  with  your  own  mind, 
— beautiful  and  graceful, — ^Gerard.  If  there  be 
anything  here  offensive  to  you,  give  instant  orders 
that  it  be  removed ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  alter  and 
amend.  I  have  arranged  things  here  after  what  I 
have  conceived  to  be  the  most  becoming  &shion, 
but  I  may  have  failed.    My  taste  is  not  always  to 
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be  relied  upon ;  and  you,  I  know,  my  dear  boy, 
have  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  beautifdl. 
Hierefore,  I  say,  if  there  be  anything  here  ofFen- 
siye  to  your  taste,  amend  it ;''  and  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  there  was  a  playfuhiess  in  his  manner, 
and  an  arch  smile  upon  his  face,  the  fiill  meaning 
of  which  I  knew  very  well  how  to  interpret. 

**  Oh,  beautiful !  beautiful !"  I  exclaimed,  sur- 
veying the  apartment  with  intense  admiration ;  **  it 
is  what  I  have  been  dreaming  of  for  years." 

''  And  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  di- 
vined your  dreams?"  said  Anstruther,  the  same 
arch  smile  still  playing  upon  his  handsome  face. 

*^  Oh,  indeed !  I  have  often  pictured  to  myself 
an  apartaient  resembling  this,— an  apartment  fuU 
of  beautiful  things ;  and  now,  behold !  I  have  en- 
tered in  leaUty  the  very  chamber  I  have  so  oflen 
visited  in  imagination." 

"  Then  I  have  not  failed." 

''  Failed ! — oh !  my  kindest  of  friends !  my  more 
than  &ther,  how  exquisite  is  all  this  !" 

"  I  have  endeavoured,"  returned  Anstruther,  "  to 
arrange  all  these  things  according  to  your  own  di- 
rections." 

«  To  my  directions  ?" 

"  Yes,  Gerard ;  for  you  yourself  have  described 
to  me  your  beau-ideal  of  an  apartment;  and  as 
yott  have  described,  so  have  I  endeavoured  to  ren- 
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der  iU   You  see — in  this  room,  at  all  events,- 
proof  of  my  having  studied  y(mr  booh.^' 

^*  Oh  !  kind,  good  man  ! — and  there,  indeed,  is 
everything  here  that  my  imagination  has  pictured* 
How  very  httle  did  I  expect  ever  to  behold  my 
dreams  thus  magnificently  realized  !*' 

**.  Do  not  praise  me  for  what  I  have  done,''  re- 
turned Anstruther;  ''it  is  all  selfishness  on  my 
part.     I  am  trying  to  bribe  you  to  remain  with 
me.     But  now  I  will  leave  you  to  yourself,"  con* 
tinned  my  kind  friend,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door  of  my  chamber.    "  When  you  come  below 
again,  I  must  take  you  into  the  library,  that  you 
may  select  books  therefi*om  for  these  vacant  cases ; 
as,  when  you  described  your  sanctum,  you  did  not 
give  a  detailed  list  of  the  books  which  you  desired 
to  adorn  it."   And  having  said  this,  Mr.  Anstruther 
quitted  the  chamber,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
little  Guido,  the  page. 

"  Come  hither,  my  pretty  boy,"  said  I,  as  I  flung 
myself  upon  a  couch  of  velvet  with  cushions  of 
worked  satin. 

Guido  stood  before  me,  and  his  fine  lustrous 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  ''  What  service  shall  I  render 
you?" 

''  Sit  down,  Guido,  on  that  ottoman.  You  are 
an  Italian ;— do  you  understand  English  ?" 

'M  am  a  Venetian,"  replied  the  boy,  in  the  lan« 
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gaage  of  our  own  country;  '^  but  I  have  dwelt, 
since  my  chUdhood,  in  England." 

"  With  Mr.  Anstruther?" 

'^  Yes.  My  father  was  his  valet;  but  now,  sir^ 
I  am  a  poor  orphan.  I  have  neither  parents,  nor 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  any  relative,  in  the  world." 

"  Be  a  good  boy,  Guido,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a 
father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend.  Do  you  think, 
Gruido,  that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  like  me?" 

''  Oh !  yes.  Sir,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
already,  for  you  speak  in  a  very  kind  voice.'' 

"  Do  you  like  your  master  ?" 

"  You,  Sir,  are  my  master." 

"  But  Mr.  Anstruther  —  " 

**  Oh !  yes,  he  is  very  kind ;  but  sometimes  I 
am  almost  frightened  to  be  in  the  room  with  him 
alone.  I  have  seen  him  look  so  strangely,  and  I 
have  heard  him  sobbing  like  a  child,  as  though  his 
poor  heart  were  bursting ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  him,  for  he  has  been  in  this 
way  for  years.  Far  back  as  ever  I  can  remember, 
I  have  never  seen  him  smile  before  to-day ;  your 
coming.  Sir,  has  altered^  the  look  of  his  face,  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  all  about  him.  Oh  !  in- 
deed, it  is  sometimes  quite  terrible  to  watch " 

but  here  I  checked  the  prattle  of  the  boy,  for  I 
thought  that  it  did  not  become  me  to  coayene 
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with  him  upon  such  a  theme  as  the  character  of 
his  master. 

So  I  changed  the  subject,  for  theie  was  some- 
thing that  pleased  me  yery  much  in  this  Italian 
boy;  and  I  said  to  him,  laughing  as  I  spoke,  ^  Has 
any  body  eyer  told  you,  Guido,  that  you  are  a  yeiy 
beautifiil  child?" 

Guido  blushed,  and  hanging  down  his  head, 
repUed,  '^  Mr.  Anstnither  told  me." 

''  And  what  did  he  say  ?  now,  don't  be  modest, 
but  tell  me  what  Mr.  Anstnither  said." 

And  the  page,  lifting  up  his  dark  eyes,  repliedy 
''  When  this  room.  Sir,  wa^  prepared  for  your 
reception,  and  all  the  pictures  hung  up,  and  the 
statues  put  upon  their  pedestals,  Mr.  Anstnither 
took  me  into  it,  and  said,  ^  Don't  you  think, 
Gruido,  that  this  is  a  very  beautiful  room?' — 
And  I  said,  ^  The  most  beautiful  room.  Sir,  I  have 
ever  beheld  in  my  life ;'" — ^here  the  boy's  voice 
faltered,  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  his  cheeks,  and 
his  head  drooped  again,  overladen  with  the  weight 
of  his  modesty. 

*^  Gro  on,  Guido,"  said  I,  enjoying  the  distress  of 
the  boy. 

'^  And  Mr.  Anstnither  said  to  me,  '  It  is  a  beau** 
fid  room,  and  therefore^  Guido,  you  shall  have  the 
charge  of  it.'" 

'^  Oh !  Guido,"  said  I,  laughing,  ^  you  have 
a  quick  ear  to  drink  in  a  compliment,'' 
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"  I  did  not  understand  it  at  first/'  replied  the 
boy,  '*  but  when  I  thought  over  Mr.  Ahstruther's 
Words,  I  could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
therefore.** 

'*  You  were  rights  Ghiido/*  said  I,  starting  up 
finom  my  recumbent  posture, — ''but  you  must 
show  me  all  the  beauties  of  the  room.  Which  is 
the  chiefest?" 

"  The  view  from  the  window  J* 

"  You  are  right,  Ouido,  you  are  right ;  nature 
always  before  art.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  is 
the  prospect ;  do  you  see  that  fine  air-tint  upon  the 
distant  hills  ?   What  think  you  the  colour  is  like  Y* 

''  The  bloom  upon  a  plum/'  returned  Ouido* 

**  Oh !  yes,  the  bloom  upon  a  plum,  before  a 
human  finger  has  touched  it.  I  think,  Ouido,  that 
it  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  amleur  de  rose 
of  those  window-curtains.'' 

''  I  think  so  too,  Sir,"  said  Ouido,  thoughtfully. 

"  And  what  next,  my  pretty  boy  ?  what  is  the 
next  beautiful  thing  to  the  prospect  visible  from 
the  window?" 

Ouido  hesitated,  and  looked  around  the  room  ; 
«  Youreelf,  Ouido  ?"  said  I. 

**  Oh  !  no,  Sir,  that  little  girl  in  marble,  done 
by  my  countryman,  the  great  sculptor." 

"Canova?" 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Anstruther  told  me,  that  I  ought  to 
be  proud  of  Canova,  the  Venetian." 
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''  And  BO  you  ought,  Guido ;  how  exquisildy 
graceful  is  the  figure  of  this  little  girl ;  this  Psyche; 
I  know  that  it  is  Psyche,  the  bride  of  the  boy 
Cupid.    Well,  Guido,  what  next  ?  " 

''  This  picture  of  the  woman  with  her  doYes ;  I 
think  that  this  also  is  the  work  of  a  Venetian/' 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  partial  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen." 

**  Look  at  the  picture,  Sir,  and  then  judge.  But 
is  it  not  right  to  be  proud  of  one's  countrymen  ?** 

*'  Yes,  Guido,  and  you  are  right  too.  This 
painting  is  a  Venus,  by  Titian ;  and  I  think,  next 
to  the  Psyche,  the  most  beautiful  creation  in  the 
room.  Now,  Guido,  do  you  not  think  that  yon 
could  spend  your  whole  life  in  gazing  upon  such 
loveliness  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  GKiido,  "  that  my  own 
country  is  the  place  to  see  beautiful  sights." 

**  And  yet  I  doubt,  whether,  in  all  Italy,  there  is 
such  a  dear  little  sanctum  as  this.'' 

Then  I  continued  to  survey  the  beauties  of  the 
apartment;  and,  indeed,  they  were  many  and 
great.  The  general  effect  of  the  arrangements  was 
taken,  as  Mr.  Anstruther  acknowledged,  fit)m  a 
description  in  the  second  volume  of  my  book,  but 
the  exquisite  taste  of  my  host  was  discernible  in 
all  the  lesser  details.  All  things  were  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  one  another,  making  one  most  con- 
summate whole.    Neither  in  fprm,  nor  colour,  nor 
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disposition,  was  there  aught  in  the  chamber  that 
could  be  offensive  to  the  most  exquisite  refinement 
of  sense.  The  pictures  upon  the  walls  were  few, 
but  they  were  gems  by  the  first  masters ;  and  only 
two  specimens  of  sculpture  adorned  the  room ;  a 
Psyche,  by  Canova,  and  a  Grreek  Shepherd  Boy, 
by  our  own  most  classical  Flaxman.  I  have  often 
thought  that  to  attempt  a  piece-meal  description 
of  an  effect,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  its 
unity,  is  an  useless  expenditure  of  labour ;  and 
therefore,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  delineate  in 
detail,  the  charms  of  my  little  Paradise  in  the 
Abbey. 

But  herein  consisteth  a  .striking  advantage, 
which  the  painter's  art  possesseth  over  the  poets. 

"  And  this.  Sir,  is  your  writing-table,"  said  httle 
Guido ;  "  as  you  sit  there,  Psyche  appears  to  be 
just  turning  round  to  smile  upon  you." 

"  Do  you  know  what  Psyche  is  ?"  said  I. 

^'  A  Utile  girl,  and  I  heard  you  say,  '  the  bride 
ofthe  boy  Cupid.'" 

"True;  but  Psyche  means  the  soul, — and  I 
will  tell  you  her  history ;  'tis  a  pretty  £aible,  and 
not  without  meaning,  my  Guido.  Psyche  was  a 
mortal  maiden  till  Cupid  grew  enamoured  of  her, 
and  then  she  became  a  divinity.  Now,  Psyche  is  the 
personification  of  the  soul,  and  Cupid,  as  you  know, 
Guido,  is  love ;  when  love  enters  the  soul  it  becomes 
etherialized, — ^it  is  no  longer  a  thing  '^  of  earth, 
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earthy/'  but  it  is  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  be- 
comes divine.  You  have  not  forgotten  your 
Italiui;  have  you,  Guido? 

L'unore  e  per  Dio  lome  ■Qpeimo, 
Scintilla  dell'  inunortel  iioeo. 

Ha !  ha  !  my  Lord  Byron,  you  did  not  go  to 
Italy  for  nothing : — 

'*  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  firom  hesTen, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire. 
By  angels  shared/'— 

Kai  ra  Xocira — but  now,  Guido,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  Venus  hated  Psyche  and  destroyed  her;* — 
now  Venus, — but  I  have  told  you  quite  enough 
about  these  Gods  and  Goddesses,  Guido, — by 
Apollo  !  how  inviting  is  this  chair ;  methinks  I 
could  sit  here,  and  write  from  'mom  to  dewy  eve  ;  — 
and  oh !  what  a  beautiful  ink-stand  in  the  shape 
of  a  silver  well, — ah !  the  well  of  English  undefiled; 
— in  this  will  I  ever  dip  my  pen, — ^and  what  hosts 
of  materials  for  writing  ; — was  ever  a  table  more 
complete?      Portfolios,  note-books,  most  fantas- 


*  Venns  signifies  Lust,  and  Lost  destrojs  the  soul.  Tbero 
is  always  a  very  fine  latent  meaning  in  these  mythological  &hles. 
Thus  Cupid  is  the  child  of  Venus ;  hut  hy  whom  1  Either  by 
Jupiter,  who  is  Dominion,  or  by  Mars,  who  is  Victory,— nngnify* 
ing  that  Lore  is  sexual  desire,  rendered  aubsenrient  to  the  dooii- 
nionofmind. 
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tical  pen-wipers, — and  oh  !  what  a  love  of  a  paper- 
knife  !  I  declare  that  there  is  a  quire  of  paper  on 
the  desk,  with  a  pen  lying  temptingly  by  the  side 
of  it !  I  will  begin  a  book,  and  I  will  call  it 
**Guido ;"  there  cannot  be  a  prettier  name.  Vol.  I. 
chapter  the  1st ;  but,  Guido,  what  is  that  bell  Y^ 

*'The  first  dinner-bell." 

*^  Oh  !  then  I  must  dress ;  but  tell  me,  Guido, 
how  comes  it  that  there  is  no  fire-place  in  the 
room,  and  yet  it  is  not  cold  ?" 

"  A  fire-place  would  have  spoilt  the  room.  Sir, — 
and,  therefore,  it  is  heated  with  warm  air  from 
without" 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  see  the  flues." 

''But  you  can  see.  Sir,  those  two  bronze 
shields." 

'*  Right,  Guido, — and  now  we  will  go  and  dress. 
We  pass  through  this  ante-room  to  my  bed- 
chamber." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  this  is  my  waiting-room,  and  I  sleep 
upon  this  couch;  I  have  only  to  touch  a  few 
springs,  and  I  am  supphed  with  all  the  furniture  of 
a  bed-room.  Behind  that  picture  is  a  closet  con- 
taining my  ward-robe, — and  this.  Sir,  is  your 
chamber." 

''  And  a  domitory  fit  for  a  prince." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   PREJUDICE. 


*•  Ha !  ha  !— forgive  me,  Sir, — 
I  thought  you  were  all  candour,  and  that  sone 
Could  tax  ^u  with  injustice, — I  esteemed  ^rou 
A  very  Aristides,  but  I  find 
That  Prejudice  and  Bigotry  have  made 
Their  homes  in  jour  weak  mind ; — I  crave  your  pardon. 
But  I  misjudged  jou,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it  " 

Old  Plav. 


When  I  had  dressed  myself^  little  Guido  conducted 
me  into  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  for  without  his 
assistance  I  should  infallibly  have  lost  my  way. 
There  I  found  Mr.  Anstruther  lying  upon  a  sofa, 
and  perusing  a  book  by  the  fire-light.  Upon  my 
entrance,  he  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and 
approaching  me,  said  in  a  gay  voice,  "  Will  the 
sanctum  do  for  you,  Gerard  ?" 
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**  Oh  !  Mr.  Anstruther/'  I  answered  enthusiasti- 
cally; "I  have  been  so  delighted — so  enraptured  with 
it,  that  my  tongue  has  been  scarcely  silent  one  mo- 
ment since  I  entered  that  little  Paradise  of  rooms. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  have  said,  but  perhaps  little 
Gruido  could  tell  you, — I  have  been  talking  all 
manner  of  '  fine  madness/  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  shall  be  able,  for  at  least  a  week,  to  subside  into 
every-dayishness/' 

**I  see  no  reason,"  returned  Mr.  Anstruther, 
**  why  you  should  ever  subside  into  it  at  all ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  that  you  will.  But,  now  tell 
me,  Grerard,  what  are  your  fevourite  books;  for 
after  dinner  we  will  search  for  them  in  the 
library.'* 

And  I  answered,  without  hesitation,  '^The 
Plays  of  ^schylus,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,*  the 
Allegories  of  Apuleius,  and  the  De  JRerum  Naturd 
of  Lucretius.'' 

"  These  for  your  classics." 

"Then  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia,  all  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Robert  South." 

*'It  will  not  be  diflBcult  to  find  them,— but 
proceed." 

''Some  of  the  olden  dramatists, — especially 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — ^the  poems  of  Spenser, 
and  of  Herrick, — and — and — and  the  writings  of 
JErasmus,'* 

TOL.  II.  L 
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I  had  no  indirect  meaning  in  uttering  these  last 
words, — ^no  latent  desire  to  awaken  by  my  allusions 
any  dormant  remembrances  in  Anstruther's  mind. 
At  that  moment  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
extreme  kindness  of  my  friend ;  I  had  forgotten  the 
mystery  of  his  character  in  the  exceeding  bene- 
volence of  his  actions;  gratitude  had  absorbed 
every  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  I  had  but  one  wish 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  excessive  kindness 
of  my  benefactor.  Yet  so  it  was  that  I  had  no 
sooner  uttered  these  words,  insignificant  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  than  I  thought  of  Elht  and 
Michael  Moore,  and  of  the  little  book  their  mother 
had  given  me.  Then  an  impulse,  which  I  cimld 
not  resist,  urged  me  to  proceed  further, — an  im- 
pulse, springing  from  an  impure  source,  for  it 
neither  arose  out  of  reason,  nor  out  of  kindness, 
drove  me  onward  in  a  headlong  course ;  and,  fix- 
ing my  eyes  searchingly  upon  Anstruther  as  I 
spoke,  I  said,  '^What  do  you  think  of  the 
Erasmi  CoUoquia  ?** 

This  was  merely  an  experiment;  and  I  could 
scarcely  have  expected  that  it  would  have  been 
productive  of  any  particular  result  But  I  tried 
it;  and  it  did  not  fail.  A  cloud  gathered  upon 
Anstruther*s  brow,  and  suddenly  his  large,  deep 
eyes  were  suffused  witii  glistening  tears.  The  red 
light  from  the  fire  gleamed  upon  his  face,  and  I 
could  see,  by  the  compression  of  his  lips,  that  he 
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was  endeavouringy  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
mindy  to  quell  the  rising  emotions  which  had  been 
awakened  by  my  allusion  to  the  Erasmus.  And 
he  succeeded :  passing  one  of  his  hands  hurriedly 
across  his  eyes,  he  brushed  away  the  tears  that 
were  gathering  there ;  and  then  he  answered,  in  a 
voice  which  Altered  sUghtly,  yet  so  slightly,  that, 
had  I  not  been  on  the  watch,  I  should  have 
scarcely  obsenred  the  trepidation, — **  Oh !  I  think, 
Gerard,  that  there  is  much  quaint  morahty  to  be 
found  iu  some  of  the  dialogues, — a  great  deal  of 
what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense. — But  go  on  with  your  list,  my  dear  boy; 
you  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  modems." 

"  Let  me  think,'*  said  I.  "  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  some  of  Hazlitt's  Critical  Essays.  Coleridge's 
Biographia  Literaria,  and  Mr.  Carlyle*s  transla- 
tion of  Wilhelm  Meister*  Charles  Lamb's  Esmys 
of  EHoj  and  John  Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms.  ^ 

'^  I  observe/'  said  Anstruther,  '^  that  you  have 
passed  over  in  silence  all  the  vmters  of  Queen 
Anne's  time." 

''  I  cannot  bear  them." 

«  What !  not  the  5jp«cto^or— with  Will  Honey- 
e<«ibe,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  ?" 

"  No.  I  cannot  tolerate  the  vAU^ — the  very 
name  of  ^  a  wit'  disgusts  me.  I  do  not  like  to 
read  about  RamiUies  vrigs  and  Mohocks :  I  might 
as  well  read  Pepys'  Diary.    There  is  an  absence 

l2 
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of  masculine  eneigy  in  all  the  writings  of  that  age; 
diey  are  all  tinged  with  foppery,  and  I  hate  a  fiip 
worse  than  anything  in  nature*  The  greatest  aa< 
thors  of  that  day  were  coffee-house  literateuiB; 
they  were  all  bucks  and  petits  maities ;  dandified, 
perfumed  writers  of  the  black-patch-and-eilTer- 
buckle  school.  There  is  no  high-toned  feeling  in 
their  works,  no  grand  principles,  no  lofty  aspire* 
tions; — all  is  low,  petty,  detailed,  redolent  of 
coffee-houses  and  sedan-chairs.  There  is  no  coun- 
try freshness  in  them ;  tiiey  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  city.  I  do  not  insist  that  I  am  right ;  but  this  is 
my  genuine  opinion ;  and  I  never  wish  to  increaae 
my  acquaintance  with  the  wits  of  the  Queen  Anne's 
reign — never.*^ 

'^  I  like  your  right-earnestness,*'  replied  Anstni- 
ther;  "  shortcomings  and  misgivings  disgust  me. 
I  seldom  am  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  thorov^h- 
going,  out-spoken  opinion  expressed  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever:  but  I  should  like  much  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  the  book  I  was  studying 
when  you  entered." 

"And  what  is  it?'* 

*'  Tarn  Jones.'* 

**  The  history  of  histories,''  I  exclaimed.  ''  It  has 
never  been  equalled,  and  never  will  be ; — CHI  Bias 
is  nothing  beside  it.  I  read  Tom  Jones,  for  the 
first  time,  when  I  was  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness :  it  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  strength-^ 
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cniiig  medicines:  it  was  the  finest  tonic  in  the 
world.  Who  could  ever  think  of  being  iU  in  the 
company  of  Thwackum  and  Square  ? — ^who  in  bad 
spirits,  sitting  beside  Partridge,  and  listening  to 
his  criticisms  on  the  play? — ^who -*' 

^  Nay,  now,  Gerard !''  interrupted  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther,  smiling  upon  me  as  he  spoke ;  '*  I  have 
detected  you  in  the  commission  of  a  palpable  in* 
justice.  You  withhold  that  praise  fW)m  the  original 
which  you  are  willing  to  lavish  upon  its  copy." 

^  What  original  ?  what  copy  ?*'  I  asked. 

"  The  original  is  No.  336,  of  the  Spectator, — 
•Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  at  the  Play;' — the  copy 
is'* — and  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  book, 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand, — ^^  the  copy  is  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  Tom  Jones^ 
in  which  '  Jones  goes  to  a  play  with  Mrs.  Millar 
and  Partridge.'  This  is  hardly  fair,  Gerard, — to 
extol  the  copy,  and  yet  to  censure  the  original. 
You  may  love  Fielding  better  than  Addison,  but 

'  HoDOnr  to  whom  honour  ii  dae ; 

and  let  justice  direct  all  your  criticisms,  whether 
they  be  upon  books  or  on  men." 

"  But  do  you  not  yourself  love  Fielding  better 
than  Addison  ?"  said  I. 

''  I  confess,  Gerard,  tiiat  I  do,"  returned  Anstru- 
ther.  ^  For  many  years  past,  I  have  been  a  prey 
to  the  most  miserable  depression  of  spirits ;  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  an  artificial  stimu- 
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famt — ^Co  preaeire  me,  I  might  almost  say,  from  mad- 
ness. I  have  tried  many  stimulants ;  but  the  best 
that  I  hare  founds  has  been  the  study  of  certain  choice 
comic  works,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  frequent 
re-perusal.  At  the  head  of  my  mental  physicians, 
stand  Fielding,  and  SmoUet,  and  Scarron.  Rabe- 
lais is  too  coarse  for  me :  I  cannot  return  to  the 
History'of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  wHh  any 
anticipation  of  enjoyment  Ben  Jonson  I  read 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  gusto  ^  and  even 
Wycherly  and  Congreve  I  can  tolerate ;  though 
the  former  is  too  courtly,  and  the  latter  too  liber- 
tine, to  afford  me  any  very  great  delight.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  Steele  and  Addison,  because  diey 
are  your  fe.vourite  aversions.  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage," — but  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  announcing  dinner ;  and  break* 
ing  off  suddenly,  he  added, ''  But,  after  this  *  feast 
of  reason,'  let  us  proceed  to  one  more  substantial." 
Then  he  passed  his  arm  through  mine,  and  tog^- 
ther  we  entered  the  dming-room.r 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THB  PHYSICIAN   AND   HIS    PATIBNT. 


*'  Twas  perh«pfl  aa  idle  ibmighty 
But  I  imagined  that  if  daj  by  daj- 
I  watched  him,  and  but  aeldom  went  awaj, 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
With  seal,  as  men  stadj  some  stubborn  art 
For  their  own  good,  and  could  hj  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  his  dark  estate." 

SRSLLSr. 


To  study  a  man's  character,  is  not  always  to  com- 
prehend it ;  and  Anstrutber's  was  profoundly  un- 
intelligible. I  loved  him,  because  he  was  kind  to 
me.  I  pitied  him,  because  he  was  afflicted.  I 
admired,  because  I  beheld  in  him  manifestations 
of  a  very  superior  intellect;  but  I  did  not  know 
him ;  the  intricacies  of  his  nature  were  problems 
that  I  could  not  solve,  because  I  had  not  for  my 
data  the  events  of  his  past  Ufe. 
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Yet  I  was  not  altogether  in  ignorance.  I  knew 
more  than  he  suspected  me  of  knowing ;  but  still, 
not  enough  to  enable  me  to  read  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  and  to  account  for  the  profundity  of  his 
sorrow.  What!  not  enough?  in  one  dieadiiil 
night  to  have  lost  all  that  was  dearest  to  him— a 
young  wife,  and  three  innocent  cl^ldren,  buried  in 
one  common  tombless  grave  —  the  cemetery  of 
the  relentless  ocean.  Not  enough,  to  account 
for  his  habitual  despondency? — No,  reader,  not 
enough.  There  is  no  enduring  sorrow,  but  that 
which  is  the  offspring  of  remorse. 

And  nearly  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  Anstruther*s  misfortunes.  Time  is  a  great 
physician;  all-powerful  is  it  to  re-establish  a 
broken  spirit  in  its  natural  strength.  But,  what 
was  time  to  Anstruther?  Months  and  years 
passed  away ;  but  his  anguish  abated  '^  not  .a 
jot." 

Had  he  done  evil?  I  scarcely  suffered  my  mind 
to  harbour  such  an  uncharitable  conjecture;  and 
yet,  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
his.  anguish  was  the  anguish  of  remorse.  But  he 
was  so  mild,  so  kind-hearted;  all  his  uttered 
thoughts  bespoke  so  plainly  a  yearning  after  the 
good  of  his  fellow-^creatures ;  his  dependents  so 
loved  him  for  his  unceasing  benevolence ;  and  the 
conduct  of  his  life  accorded  so  strictly  with  the 
pure  morality  of  the  Redeemer,  that  indeed  it 
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would  have  been  difficult  to  have  suspected  him 
of  being  other  than  the  "  best  good  man/^  None 
knew  hinii  who  did  not  love  him.  None  knew 
him,  who  did  not  sorrow  with  him.  His  very 
servants  sympathized  with  their  master,  and  re* 
spected  his  grief,  without  profanely  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  that  shrouded  it.  As  for 
myself,  I  loved  him  so  entirely,  that  not  even  the 
discovery  of  a  damnmg  crime,  cUnging  like  a 
leprosy  to  his  wretched  soul,  could  have  shaken 
the  pillar  of  my  affection. 

Pity,  gratitude,  and  admiration,  made  up  the 
structure  of  my  love.  I  pitied,  oh  !  very  deeply, 
the  sorrows  that  I  could  not  comprehend:  but, 
whilst  I  pitied,  I  tried  to  alleviate  them,  and  in 
part  my  efforts  were  successful.  It  was  plain 
that  Anstruther  loved  me,  and  love  itself  is  hap- 
piness, when  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  not  un- 
retumed.  He  delighted  in  my  companionship, 
and  I  suffered  him  rarely  to  be  alone ;  for  solitude 
is  tlie  aliment  of  melancholy.  I  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  mind  from  aU  introspective  meditations, 
conversing  with  him  unceasingly  upon  matters  of 
general  interest,  and  scrupulously  abstaining  from 
any  personal  allusions.  Literature,  science,  the 
fine  arts,  and  sometimes  politics,  were  the  com- 
mon subjects  of  our  discourse ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
more  than  repaid  for  my  labours,  in  Anstruther's 
cause,  by  the  beauty  and  profundity  of  his  cri- 
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ticisms.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  indeed,  to  heaf 
him;  for  his  voice  was  the  sweetest  I  had  ever 
listened  to  in  my  life,  and  his  observations  so 
luminous,  and  so  original,  that  I  had  not  con* 
versed  with  him  long,  before  I  discovered  that  I 
knew  actually  nothing.  In  his  presence  I  alwa]^ 
stood  self-acknowledged  as  an  inferior  being.  I 
never  attempted  to  compete  with  him;  butmar* 
veiled  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  and  what' 
ever  I  ventured  to  advance,  I  advanced  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.  I  had  never  thought  so  mean-> 
ly,  before,  of  my  own  powers.  Once  I  imagined 
myself  to  be  a  giant;  but  now,  I  knew  that  I  was 
a  dwarf.  Before,  I  had  been  like  Ghilliver  in 
Lilliput ;  now,  like  the  same  worthy  amongst  the 
Brobdignags,  a  very  little  creature  indeed. 

Then,  I  would  entice  him  abroad  into  the  fields, 
and  sometimes,  I  would  persuade  him  to  take  a 
gun  with  him,  for  there  was  much  game  in  the 
Charlton  estate*  At  other  times  we  would  ride 
many  miles  from  home,  and,  perhaps,  sleep  abroad 
for  a  night.  Then,  I  would  propose  long  walks, 
and  divers  little  pleasant  excursions ;  and  as  we 
went  along,  I  would  talk  all  manner  of  wild  non- 
sense— entering  into  the  history  of  my  school-bpy 
days,  and  telling  strange  stories  of  my  contempo- 
raries. I  would  laugh  and  sing ;  and  be  gay,  and 
frolicsome ;  hoping  to  impart  a  little  of  my  mirth 
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to  the  fiorrow-stricken  soul  of  my  companioli. 
Then,  a, smile  would  light  up  his  wan  face;  a 
smile,  more  of  affection  than  of  joy;  and  some- 
times, but  very  seldom,  he  laughed  out-right  at 
my  foolery;  but  it  was  not  a  gleesome,  nor  a 
natural  laugh;  it  was  an  effort,  rather  than  an 
impulse ;  he  laughed,  because  he  knew  that  I  was 
kind,  not  because  he  felt  that  I  was  ludicrous. 

If  the  weather  were  unpropitious,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  abide  at  home,  I  would  drag  An- 
stnither  to  the  billiard  table.  He  was  a  wretched 
fdayer ;  and,  if  possible,  I  was  worse ;  but  I  never 
v^retted  our  unskilfulness,  for  it  was  to  me,  an 
abundant  pretext  for  merry-making.  I  laughed 
at  my  own  fiulures,  and  bantered  Anstruther, 
whenever  he  missed  a  stroke  that  he  ought  to 
have  made.  We  knocked  about  the  balls;  and 
Guido  scored  for  us.  The  little  fellow  laughed  at 
our  clumsiness,  and  then  I  hit  him  across  the  back 
with  my  cue,  always  taking  care  not  to  hurt  him 
in  the  least.  And  I  would  oSjsr  to  bet  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the-way  things.  "  Rees'  Encydopsedia  to 
a  six-penny  pamphlef  "  Shakspeare*s  first  folio 
to  Mr.  P — 's  last  farce."  '*  A  Reubens  to  a  sign- 
post.'' '*  A  Canova  to  a  doll ;"  or  any  thing 
equaOy  absurd.  The  balls  rattled ;  and  I  talked 
nonsense;  and  little  Guido  looked  on  with  a 
countenance   fuU   of  wonder  and  delight;    and 
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AnstrutheF — splayed  at  billiardiy  wiih  a  smile  upon 
his  &ce;  but  I  cannot  tell  what  was  stining  at  his 
heart. 

Yet  I  perseyered ;  for  I  knew  well  enough  that 
to  eradicate  the  melancholy  of  years,  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  I  persevered ; 
for  I  saw  that  I  was  succeeding,  although  I  had 
not  consummated  my  success.  There  were  seasons, 
when  no  effort  upon  my  part,  no  out-burst  of  ludi* 
crous  hilarity,  no  facetious  anecdote,  or  humorous 
story,  could  hght  up  his  features  with  a  smile.  On 
these  occasions,  when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  did  not 
hear  me,  or  hearing  me,  he  would  only  answer 
with  a  monosyllable  to  my  questions,  **  Yes,"  or 
"  No,"  and  to  my  stories,  always  "  Good."  Then 
I  would  think  it  best  to  leave  him  to  his  solitude, 
hoping,  that  when  alone,  an  out-burst  of  feeling, 
an  uncontrolled  flood  of  tears  might  reheve  him. 
Oh !  indeed,  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  to 
have  brought  joy  to  poor  Anstnither*s  heart;  and 
I  did  bend  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  one  cherished  object. 

I  rose  early,  and  I  seldom  retired  to  my  bed  tiU 
past  midnight;  for  Anstruther  was  an  uncertain 
sleeper,  and  I  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  him  to 
the  agony  of  his  nocturnal  meditations.  Some- 
times, when  after  a  day  of  hard  exercise,  I  beheld 
with  deUght  the  weariness  of  my  friend,  I  would 
persuade  him  at  an  earUer  hour  than  usual  to  seek 
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the  repose  that  his  tired  frame  required ;  and  dis- 
mMsing  his  Talet,  I  would  tend  him  with  my  own 
hands;  and  when  his  head  was  laid  upon  the 
pillow,  I  would  take  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  read 
to  him  in  a  drawling,  somniferous  voice, — than 
which  there  is  no  harder  trial  to  a  young  person 
vain  of  his  genius, — until  I  had  sung  him  fairly  to 
sleep;  and  then  I  would  retire,  with  noiseless 
steps,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  my  machinations. 

But  one  night,  I  well  remember  that  I  had  with- 
drawn to  my  own  apartment,  and  I  was  writing  in 
my  beautiful  studio,  when  Anstruther  entered  the 
room  with  the  rich  folds  of  his  robe  de  chambre, 
enveloping  his  almost  naked  frame.  He  could 
not  deep,  and  he  said  that  he  came  to. enjoy  a 
little  more  of  my  conversation.  I  desired  GKiido 
to  withdraw,  and  tiien  I  asked  Mr.  Anstruther, 
whether  I  should  read  to  him.  He  thanked  me, 
and  replied  in  the  affirmative.  '^  And  suppose," 
said  he,  putting  into  my  hand  a  book,  which  had 
been  lying  upon  the  table,  "  that  you  read  a  few 
scenes  from  Shakspeare,  for  of  his  works  we  never 
can  be  tired." 

The  play  that  I  selected  was  Macbeth,  and  I 
commenced  at  the  fourth  act.  I  read  on  without 
interruption,  until  I  reached  the  scene,  where  news 
is  brought  to  Macduff,  of  the  massacre  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Then  I  felt  that  I  had  read  too  far ; 
I  knew  that  I  was  touching  upon  the  most  sensi- 
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tive  chord  which  thrilled  through  Anstratfaer*s 
heart ;  but  I  durst  not  pause ;  I  thought  it  wisest 
to  proceed ;  and  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
pages  of  the  books,  though  they  traced  not  the 
characters  that  were  written  there,  I  articulated  in 
a  faltering  voice,  the  well-known  lamentaticm  of 
Macduff: — 


«« 


He  hat  no  diildfeii-r AU  my  pntlj  ones  1 
Did  70a  laj  all  ]  what  aU  ?  oh  !  heU-kite  !  all ! 
What  all  my  pretty  chickena  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  awoop  V* 


I  read  no  more ;  for  I  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  ere  a  groan  of  intensest  agony  escaped 
from  Anstruther's  breast.  "  Hold !  hold  !  in 
God's  name,  Gerard,  no  more  of  that ;  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  he  exclaimed,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld 
the  convulsive  distortions  of  his  wan  face,  whilst 
he  writhed  Uke  a  crushed  worm,  and  I  almost 
feared  that  I  had  killed  him. 

I  could  not  speak ;  it  must  have  been  a  fearful 
sight  to  have  seen  us  two  at  that  moment.  There 
was  Anstruther  writhing  upon  a  couch ;  his  corpse- 
like,  distorted  face,  upturned,  and  his  hands 
clenched;  I,  pale  and  motionless  as  a  marUe 
statue,  sitting  erectly  in  a  chair,  with  my  starting 
eyes  fixed  steadfitstly  upon  the  countenance  of  my 
friend,  and  the  book  still  open  in  my  hand.  I  am 
sure  that  the  agony  of  that  moment  must  have 
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been  equally  shared  by  me ;  for  I  thought  tliat  my 
benefiictor  was  dying,  and  that  my  folly  and  im* 
prudence  had  slain  him. 

**  All  my  pretty  ones  !"  sobbed  Anstruther,  his 
breast  heaving  convulsively  as  he  spoke,---^^  all  at 
one  fell  swoop,  the  dam  and  her  chickens,  Gerard  ! 
not  one  left  to  bless  the  old  man ;  he  has  no  chil- 
dren, none  to  bless  him  ;" — then  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  his  relief; 
and  he  shivered  all  over,  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  then  he  was 
calmer. 

**  Oh  !  Grerard,"  continued  the  afflicted  man,  in 
a  broken  sentence,  "  I  should  not  have  asked  you 
to  read  that,  it  was  my  &ult  entirely,  my  own ;" 
then  checking  himself,  he  continued, — ''  but  I  am 
weak  and  foolish ;  can  you  tell  me  the  hour  of  the 
night?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  past  mid'^night;  and  then, 
Anstruther,  starting  suddenly  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  asked  in  hurried  accents,  and  with  an  af-> 
iectation  of  levity,  **  Do  you  think  that  there  are 
lights  in  the  billiard-room  Y' 

**  I  think  not,  but  I  will  send  Guido  to  light  up 
the  room." 

'*  Oh !  no,"  returned  Anstruther  in  a  compas* 
sionate  tone  of  voice ;  ''  do  not  disturb  the  poor 
little  fellow,  for  doubtless  he  has  fallen  asleep." 

Then  with  increased  vivacity, — "  I'll  tell  you 
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what,  Gerard,  i  have  been  thinking  that  if  we 
two  were  to  set  to  work  gravely,  we  might  produce 
a  right  good  novel  in  concert^— a  humorous  one, 
full  of  '*  merrie  conceits/' — something  like  "  Pene- 
grine  Pickle."  Ill  tell  you  what  I  propose  for  the 
plot  of  it ;  or,  give  me  a  pen,  I  will  sketch  out  the 
frame-work,  and  then  we  will  fill  it  up  together.*' 

''Oh!  delightful,"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  placed 
before  Anstruther,  my  quaintly-devised  ink-stand  ; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Cowper  and  John 
Gilpin ;  and  I  silently  quoted  to  myself  these  lines 
from  Chapman's  Hero  and  Leander: — 

"  Ay  me,  bat  hard  it  is 
To  ezarciBe  a  false  and  forced  bliss ; 
ni  may  a  sad  mind  forge  a  merry  face, 
Vor  hath  oonstrained  laughter  any  grace." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THB   0HILDLBB8  MAN,  AVD  THB   LITTLB  CHILD. 


"  Sir,  wxl]  jOQ  walk  with  me  T 
Yoar  cooreiMtion  throbs  aboat  my  heart 
Like  new-born  hope  {  I  teem  at  last  to  ha^e  foand 
A  book,  which  I  would  read  most  seriouslr. 
Come,  yon  shall  be  my  tator  and  my  friend." 

Hornk's  Cotmo  de  Mediei, 


Not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  little  incident 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  one  fine  clear  morning 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  Anstruther  and  I 
were  walking  t<^ether  in  the  park,  conversing 
cheerfiilly  upon  various  topics  of  general  interest, 
and  much  enjoying  the  dry  coldness  of  the 
weather,  which  imparted  a  briskness  to  our  mo- 
tions, and  even  caused  a  slight  hue  of  health  to 
blush  on  the  pale  cheek  of  my  companion.    An- 
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stnither  was  in  unwonledly  good  spirits;  I  had 
scarcely  ever  known  him  to  be  so  yivacious,  and 
for  once  I  did  not  think  that  he  dissembled. 

And  as  we  passed  along  one  of  the  noUe 
avenues  of  trees,  for  which  the  Charlton  estates 
were  so  remarkable,  I  heard  a  voice,  not  far  from 
us,  calling  aloud  repeatedly  the  word,  *^  Rover.'' 

It  was  a  child's  voice,  clear  and  musical ;  and 
" Rover,  Rover!"  was  the  cry.  "  Whose  voice  is 
that  V  asked  Anstruther,  and  his  own  fitdtered  as 
he  spoke*  I  looked  at  him,  and  I  thought  that  he 
trembled. 

''  It  is  a  child's  voice,"  I  replied,  **  and  it  seems 
to  be  calling  to  a  dog." 

''  I  had  scarcely  answered  when  from  behind 
one  of  the  trees  a  httle  spaniel  emerged  into  sight, 
and  presently  a  rosy-cheeked  cottage  child,  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  came  running  after  the 
dog  close  before  us  still  crying  out,  ''Rover, 
Rover !" 

I  smiled  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which  tiie 
little  boy  pursued  his  four-footed  favourite ;  bar&> 
headed,  and  his  cheeks  ruddy  with  exercise,  on  he 
went  quite  out  of  breath,  scarcely  taking  notice  of 
us  as  he  passed.  The  dog  frisked  and  gambol6d» 
first  running  forward,  and  then  backward,  as 
though  he  delighted  in  thus  tantalizing  the  urchin. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  but  Anstruther  thought 
otherwise.    He  liked  it  not    ^  Gerard,"  said  he  in 
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a  Toice  harsh  with  emotion ;  '^  whose  child  is  that? 
TeU  me." 

''  I  do  not  know — 'tis  a  pretty  child,  and  how 
earnestly — *' 

But  Anstnither  interrupted  me.  '^  Speak  to 
him,  Gerard,  if  you  please,  and  inquire  the  name 
of  his  father.'' 

Wondering,  I  hastened  to  obey. — '^  Come  here, 
my  little  fellow,"  I  cried ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
child  was  arrested. 

He  stared  at  me,  and  looked  frightened,  as 
though  he  had  done  some  wrong,  but  I  encouraged 
him  with  kind  words,  and  then  I  asked  him  his  name. 

"  Johnny  Haughton,"  replied  the  urchin ;  "  and 
RoTer  is  the  name  of  my  dog, — a  naughty  dog 
he  is,  for  he  runs  away  from  me ;"  and  the  child 
looked  as  though  he  were  desirous  to  continue  his 
pursuit  of  the  quadruped. 

'^  And  who  is  your  &ther,  my  little  man  ?" 

"  Father, — why,  he  be  my  father," — and  then, 
afiber  a  few  momaats  reflection, — **  he  be  garden- 
man  to  the  squire.'^ 

^  Now,  run  along  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said  I, 
and  haring  returned  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  I  ac- 
quainted him  what  I  had  learned,  still  in  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  bis  anxiety. 

''  John  Haughton,"  said  Anstruther  in  a  stem, 
Bk)w  voice ;  ^'  and  one  of  my  under-gardeners. 
Now  remember,  Gerard,  that  I  give  orders  to 
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Price  (Price  was  the  steward),  for  this  man's 
dismissal." 

*'  His  dismissal/*  I  exclaimed  in  a  d^recathig 
tone. 

**  Ye&,  Grerardi  his  dismissal." 
I  shall  not  forget.  Sir/*  said  I,  in  a  yoice  of 
sorrowfol  submission. 

•  My  accents  fomid  their  way  to  the  heart  of  my 
companion ;  he  was  touched  by  the  sadness  of  my 
manner,  and  he  returned  in  a  milder  yoice,  '^  You 
think  I  am  harsh,  my  dear  Gerard, — and  perhaps 
I  am;  but  upon  this  subject  I  have  issued  my 
orders  so  repeatedly  that  I  cannot  bear  again  to  be 
disobeyed.  You  do  not  comprehend  me,  I  see, 
— ^for  that,  which  to  you  is  pleasant,  to  me  is 
wormwood, — the  sight  of  young  children.  Oh ! 
Gerard,  you  know  not  how  it  maddens  me  to  look 
On  a  little  child, — ^it  is  one  of  the  fairest  sights  in 
nature,  but  to  my  morbid  vision  it  is  *'  more  hide* 
ous  than  the  sea-monster," — and  that  which  glad- 
dens the  hearts  of  others,  strikes  anguish  into  my 
soul.  You  comprehend  me ;  I  see  that  you  do, — 
then  no  longer  think  that  I  am  harsh.  What 
avails  it  that  you  are  with  me,  and  that  we  laugh, 
and  jest,  and  play  at  biUiards,  and  read  Scarron, 
whilst  little  children  are  suffered  to  run  about  be- 
fore me,  and  mock  me  till  I  am  almost  mad." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  I  was  the  first  to 
interrupt; — ^*  But,  John Haughton ?"  said  I,  look'- 
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iDg  1^  with  an  appealing  expression  of  connte* 
nance  into  poor  Anstruther's  face — 

^'Is  forgiven  for  yoursake,  Gerard," — and  he 
took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand, — ^'^but  speak 
to  him,  and  use  your  endeavours  to  spare  me  this 
misery  again/' 

'*  Oh !  that  I  will ;  it  shall  never  be  so  again ; 
bat  now  let  us  turn  homewards,  and  have  some 
iim  in  the  bilUard-room.  If  you  give  me  ten  in 
tfa^  hundred.  Til  bet  you  my  best  Rembrandt  to 
an  Annual  print,  that  I  beat  you  in  five-and*twenty 
minutes." 

And  thus  endeavouring  to  turn  the  current  of 
An8truther*s  thoughts  into  a  more  joyous  channel, 
I  passed  my  arm  through  that  of  my  friend,  and 
together  we  proceeded  towards  the  abbey. 

**  I  think,"  said  Anstruther,  with  a  forced  smile 
upon  his  face,  ''  that  a  gallop  would  do  me  more 
good  than  a  game  of  billiards ;  we  will  order  the 
horses  after  luncheon." 

"Oh !  yes ! — "  I  exclaimed  joyously ;  "  and  I'll 

ride  you  a  steeple-race  to  M church ;  but  not 

upon  the  same  conditions.  I  wish,  Mr.  Anstru-> 
tbcr— ** 

"  And  I  vrish,  dear  Gerard,"  interrupted  my 
kind  friend, — "  that  you  would  not  call  me  Mister 
Anstruther." 

♦^  Then,  Anstruther"— 

''  No,  Gerard,  I  am  weak  and  foolish.    You 
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will  think  me,  perhaps,  in  my  dotage ;  but  I  like 
all  those,  whom  I  love  very  much,  to  c^l  me  by 
my  Christian  name.  I  say  '  all  those,'  when 
there  is  but  one  in  the  world,  by  whom  I  desire 
thus  to  be  addressed ;  there  is  but  one  whom  I 
love  very  much — and  he — ^you,  Gerard — must 
call  me  JEdwin,'* 

''Edwin  !" — and  this  was  all  that  I  could  an- 
swer ;  for  I  was  almost  stifled  by  the  intensity  of 
my  emotions. 

''  Oh  !  pleasant — very  pleasant  thus  to  be  ad- 
dressed ;  I  did  not  think,  when  my  mother  died, 
that  I  should  ever  be  called  Edwin  again/' 

I  struggled  against  my  feelings,  and,  at  length, 
I  triumphed.  I  re-assumed  my  outward  serenity, 
and  fearful  lest  Anstruther  should  again  relapse 
into  the  despondency  from  which  I  had  almost 
rescued  him,  when  the  respectful  formality  of  my 
address  re-awakened  in  his  mindthe  bitter  reflectioQ 
of  his  almost  solitary  condition,  I  again  began  to 
talk  cheerfully,  nay,  indeed,  ridiculously;  garnish- 
ing my  conversation  witii  images  the  most  re- 
motely ludicrous  that  my  fancy  could  suggest, 
and  wiUingly  incurring  the  risk  of  being  esteemed 
flippant,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  my 
friend.  Thus  doing  a  violence  to  my  nature ;  for 
very  seldom,  indeed,  was  I  otherwise  than  most 
subdued,  I  returned  towards  the  abbey,  with  my 
dejected   fiiend,  and    ere  we    had  crossed   the 
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threshold  of  the  house,  a  laugh,  not  loud,  but  plainly 
irresistible,  burst  from  him,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
succeeded. 

The  post-bags  had  ah*eady  arrived  at  the  abbey ; 
and  amongst  others  there  was  one  re-directed  by 
my  uncle  Pemberton,  from  my  generous  friend  Sir 
Reginald  Euston.  He  wrote  from  London,  whither 
he  had  just  arrived  from  the  Continent  with  his 
bride ;  and  he  reminded  me  of  my  promise  to  meet 
him  at  Christmas,  and  said  that,  during  his  absence, 
he  had  often  thought  of  me,  and  spoken  of  me  so 
often  to  Lady  Euston,  that  she  was  determined  to 
see  me  at  the  hall,  as  her  guest,  during  Christmas, 
''  and  therefore,"  added  Sir  Reginald,  ''  you  must 
come : 

*  For  wbea  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
Yon  know  all  other  things  give  place.' 

Besides,  we  must  talk  over  your  future  prospects; 
and  I  must  ask  what  you  think  of  a  certain  ap- 
pointment in  the— but  I  will  say  nothing  until  you 
come — and,  therefore,  I  say  Come.  Fix  any 
day  before  Christmas ;  and  there  shall  be  a  car- 
riage awaiting  you  at  Exeter.  Lady  E.  is  very  im- 
perative; and  as  this  is  her  first  request,  you 
know  that  you  cannot  refrise  it." 

**  Refuse?  how  can  I  refrise  Reginald  Euston?" 
bat  I  thought  of  poor  Edwin  Anstruther. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   BRIMMING   OF  THB  WINE-CUP. 


«( 


For  these  your  {aroun  done  to  me, 
(Being  a  poor  ttnnger,)  mj  best  powers  shsU  prore 
By  sett  of  worth  the  soundness  of  mj  love. 

Herein  yoar  lore  shall  best  set  out  itself 

By  staying  with  us." 

Old  Fobtum ATI'S. 


I  WAS  no  longer  the  *  unloved  one/  yearning  after 
blessings  which  were  denied  to  me.  I  had  asked 
for  love,  and  I  had  not  solicited  in  vain.  My 
'^  golden  chalice/'  was  almost  full  to  the  brim  of 
"  bright  wine." 

Anstruther,  Euston,  my  uncle  Pemberton,  my 
cousin  Emily,  Michael  and  Ella,  I  knew  that  they 
loved  me ;  and  whom  did  I  love  most  in  return  ? 
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Ella  Moorb  ! 

How  often  have  I  wished  that  I  could  parcel 
oat  my  individuality  into  divers  portions,  so  as  to 
be  present  in  many  places  at  one  period  of  time. 
Love  is  for  the  most  part  jealous  and  exacting ;  it 
requires  infinite  tact  to  be  loved  by  many,  and  yet 
to  offend  none. 

Tact ! — I  scarcely  think  that  I  have  ever  traced 
the  characters  of  this  word  before.  I  do  not  like 
it;  'tis  one  of  those  conventional  words,  which 
came  in  with  the  legitimacy  of  Ues.  When  nature 
and  truth  were  voted  out  of  fiau»hion,  and  art,  with 
its  kinswoman,  hypocrisy,  were  exalted  in  their 
stead,  then  people  began  to  exercise  tact  Tact  is 
nothing  better  than  a  combination  of  various  artful 
subterfuges  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
and  skilfully  varnished  over.  I  believe  that  it  is 
useful  to  its  possessor ;  but  it  is  a  possession  I  am 
well  content  to  forego;  for,  whatever  difficulties 
truth  leads  me  into,  I  can  cheerfully  bear  up 
against,  and  **  steer  right  onward,"  without  a 
murmur. 

But,  when  many  love  us,  and  desire  our  pre- 
sence at  the  same  time,  what  are  we  to  do?— 
What  we  ought  to  do;  to  be  candid  and  inge- 
nuous, to  speak  out  openly  and  sincerely.  No 
subterfuges,  no  halfn^onfessions,  no  compromises 
with  truth;  but  full  and' entire  honesty,  concealing 
nothing,  adding  nothing,  altering  nothing;  and 
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then,  if  we  be  not  loved  the  better  for  our  inge^ 
nuoQsnesSy  we  have  not  been  loved  at  all. 

"  Edwin  r— 

"  My  dear  boy  V— 

^'  Yon  have  heard  me  speak  of  Sir  Reginald 
Euston/' 

''  Oh  !  yes;  you  said  that  he  has  been  kind  to 
you ;  oiethi^ks  I  could  love  him  for  that.** 

*'  I  have  just  had  a  letter  fircun  him ;  will  you 
read  it,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to.  do  V^ 

Anstruther  took  the  letter^  and,  reading  it,  his 
countenance  became  clouded  over,  until  it  settled 
into  the  old  look  of  ut;ter  despondency,  which  it 
wore  the  first  time  I  beheld  him,  I  could  see  a 
tear  slowly  stealing  down  on  either  aide  of  his  pale 
thin  &ce  as  he  silently  folded  up  the  letter,  and 
returned  it  to  me,  looking  into  my  eyes  with  an 
appealing  expression  of  fondness,  "which  seemed  to 
say,  ^'  And  will  you  too  leave  me  alone  V* 

I  felt  at  this,  moment  that  X  couM  cleave  to  him 
for  ever.  Pitying  and  loving  him  as  I  did,  to 
their  very  base  were  my  resolutions  shaken ;  for 
he  who  had  been  kinder  to  me  than  any  living 
creature,  was  now  in  an  agony,  from  which  a  few 
words  of  mine  could  release  him>  wd  knowing 
this,  I  was.  almost  tempted  to  utter  tho^  few 
words. 

But  Ai^truther  was  the  first  to  speak*  ''  Do 
you  love  this  man^  Gerard  V*  said  h^. 
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'M  do ;  he  was  the  first  to  take  me  by  the 
handy  at  a  time  when  there  were  none  to  help  me." 

"  He  is  gay  and  cheerful ;  he  keeps  open  house ; 
he  hunts,  shoots,  and  drinks  like  a  man ;  he  is  a 
meeter  companion  for  you,  than  a  broken-down 
creature  like  myself." 

"  Oh  !  talk  not  in  this  strain^  I  beseech  you ; 
for  this  is  the  language  of  mistrust.  You  cannot, 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  doubt  the  strength  of  my 
gratitude  and  affection.  I  trust  in  you ;  for  with 
a  fiill  assurance  that  you  will  tell  me  what  it  be- 
comes me  to  do,  I  now  ask  your  advice,  and  by 
your  advice  will  I  be  guided." 

"  Then  go — ^it  becomes  you,  go ;  I  wish,  I  in- 
treat  you  to  go." 

With  a  choaking  voice  were  these  last  words 
uttered,  and  had  I  not  thought  of  Ella  Moore, 
at  this  moment,  I  should  have  thrown  myself  into 
Anstmther's  arms,  and  sobbed  out,  '*  No, — ^never 
win  I  leave  you!" 

But,  my  love  for  Ella  was  very  strong,  and  I 
panted  to  behold  her  once  again.  This  it  was, 
that,  more  than  all  other  things,  steeled  my  heart 
against  the  miseries  of  Anstruther.  —  No,  not 
steeled  it;  but  my  love  for  the  cottage  maiden, 
triumphed  over  my  pity,  my  gratitude,  ajad  my 
affectiQn  for  him  who  had  been  more  than  a  father 
to  me ;  so  I  said,  '^  It  wrings  my  heart,  as  it  does 
yours,  to  think  th^t  we  should  ever  be  sundered ; 
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but  what  can  I  say  to  Reginald  Euston  ?  For 
many  years  he  has  been  to  me  a  friend ;  be  stoop* 
ed  to  succour  me,  when  I  was  a  companionless 

boy, — ^years  before  I  knew  you ." 

"  Oh !  I  know  it,  Gerard,"  interrupted  An- 
struther,  in  a  heart-rending  voice,  "  I  am  but  a 
new  friend,  and  it  is  asking  too  much,  that  you 
should  give  up  your  older  ones  for  me.  I  am 
exacting  and  selfish; — I  acknowledge  it.  I  r&* 
quire  too  much  in  exchange  for  the  little  that  I 
have  to  give.  I  do  not  reflect  that  I  sacrifice 
nothing,  by  giving  myself  up  wholly  to  you.  / 
am  desolate ;  there  are  many  who  love,  many  who 
are  beloved  by,  you.  I  ought  to  take  these  things 
into  account,  and  strike  the  balance  more  fairly — 
therefore,  I  say,  Gerard,  go.  You  see  that  I  can 
make  a  sacrifice. — Go,  go, — but  you  will  re- 
turn r* 

"  Yes — and  quickly — but  for  one  month." 

**  A  month — ^thirty  days  and  nights,  and  all 
this  time  to  be  alone !  but  what  is  that  to  one 
like  me,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  conn 
panionless  ?  " 

«  Tis  a  little  time." 

'^  But  a  month,"  continued  Anstnither,  despond- 
iiigly,  not  hearing  what  last  I  had  said. — ^''A 
month,  did  you  say — a  whole  long  month  ?  No, 
no,  Gerard,  not  a  month." 

"  Twill  very  soon  pass  away." 
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"  Ah !.  to  you ;  but  it  will  be  a  century  to  me, 
it  will  indeed." 

.    **  Say  a  fortnight  then— only  a  fortnight^  to  visit 
my  family,  and  all." 

''  No,  no;  I  exact  too  much;  I  am  selfish — ^but 
you  cannot  tell,  Gerard,  what  it  is,  after  fifteen 
years  of  darkness,  to  enjoy  a  few  glimpses  of  light. 
Yon  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  have  that  blessed, 
stranger-light  obscured,  and  to  grovel  in  your  old 
blindness  i^ain.  But  go-— you  will  return  in  a 
mcmth — and  the  food  of  hope  shall  sustain  my 
soul  in  solitude,  throughout  all  that  time.  A 
month  then,  be  absent  for  a  month — ^not  one  day 
longer,  if  you  love  me." 

"  I  promise." 

''  And  all  this  time  no  cheerful  walks,  no  plea- 
sant riding  e](curBions,  no  merry  games  of  billiards 
forme.  To  hear  no  droll  stories  from  your  lips, 
no  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment,  to  see  no  smile 
upon  your  face,  to  hear  not  your  ringing  laughter, 
— ^to  see  you  not,  to  hear  you  not  at  all,  for  a  long 
dieary,  interminable  month.  But,  you  will  not  go 
quite  yet;  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  next 
day.'' 

''  In  a  week. — Oh !  not  before  a  week." 

"  And  we  will  be  merry,  Gerard,  till  then.  We 
will  ride,  and  vralk,  and  play  at  billiards,  and 
laugh  over  the  '  Comic  Romance.'  Do  you  think 
that  the  horses  are  ready  ?  " 
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"They  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  after 
luncheon." 

"  True,"  cried  Anstrnther,  rising  from  the  sofc ; 
**  and  we  have  not  lunched  yet;  so  come  to  the 
luncheon  room.  I  do  not  think  though,  that  I 
can  eat." 

*^  It  wants  yet  an  hour  of  the  accustomed  timey 
shall  we  anticipate  it,  or  ride  out  at  once,  or  go 
and  have  a  game  at  billiards?" 

''  A  game  of  billiards,"  returned  Anstnither ; 
''  we  will  play  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  a 
galley  towards  M  Send  for  httte  Gcddo  ta 

score  for  us.     I  think  that  I  shall  beat  you  to* 
day." 

And  straightway  we  proceeded  towards  the 
billiard-room.  Oh !  indeed,  it  is  a  hard  trial 
to  laugh,  to  jest,  and  to  wear  a  smooth,  jo^^ous 
countenance,  when  the  heart  is  well  nigh  borsting 
within.  I  was  in  wretched  spirits,  and  I  could 
have  lain  down,  and  wept  like  a  6hild,  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  was  talking  wild  nonsense,  and 
knocking  the  billiard-balls  about  with  an  energy 
that  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  had  Iny  whole 
soul  been  in  the  gftme.  For  Anstruther's  sake,  I 
was  constrained  to  appear  joyous,  and  to  do  a 
violence  against  my  own  nature,  more  painful 
than  language  can  express.  I,  wh6,  my  whole 
life  long,  had  given  vent  to  all  the  impulses  of  my 
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sotil,  now  felt  myself  morally  obliged  id  constrain 
them,  and  to  play  a  party  which  I  had  never  done 
before.  In  truth,  I  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
over  much,  when  Anstruther  selected  me  to  be 
his  friend.  I  was  a  willing  sacrifice.  I  was  spell* 
bowid,  and  I  could  not  resist  his  appeals.  He 
called'  upon  me  to  sacrifice  liberty,  truth,  gladness, 
health,  and  home — to  change  my  nature,  to  be 
no  longer  young,  to  abandon  all  pleasure,  all 
society,  all  love,  beyond  that  which  I  could  drink 
at  his  own  fountain,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  power- 
less to  deny  him.  I  had  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  I  was  killing  myself;  and  that  the  kind  of 
life  th^t  I  was  then  leading,  would  hurry  me  into 
an  early  grave;  but  for  all  this,  I  did  not  turn 
aside  from  my  purpose,  I  was  resolute  to  persevere 
even  to  the  death. 

Once,  and  only  once,  during  the  week,  which 
preceded  the  day  of  my  departure,  did  Anstnither 
allude  to  the  dreaded  event,  and  then  it  was  in 
language  expressive  of  the  admiration,  an4  the 
more  than  gratitude  which  my  kindness  had 
awakened  in  his  bosom.  **  To  give  up,''  said  An* 
struther,  ^'  so  much  for  me — how  kind,  how  gene- 
rous, how  god-like !" 

And  the  answer,  which  I  returned,  is  expla- 
natory of  the  guiding  principle  which  actuated 
my  behaviour  towards  my  friend.    ^'  You  are  alone 
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and  thefefiM  will  I  cleave  to  yoxu  Othos  low 
me,  and  others  by  me  are  beloved ;  but  they  all 
have  more  than  one  piUar  suppcnrting  the  stmc* 
tore  of  their  love.  Upon  me,  alone,  do  yon  lean ; 
you  say  that  I  am  all^in-all  to  you,  but  to  othen 
I  am  but  one  of  a  number.  Take  away  my  sop* 
port  firom  them,  and  still  they  stand  erect;  fiom 
you,  and  you  fall  prostrate  in  the  dust  No,  no— 
I  will  cling  to  you;  and  we  will  lean  upon  one 
another  for  ever." 

'^  My  son — my  adopted  son!"  sobbed  Aa- 
struther,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  my  shoulder  and 
wept. 

And  suddenly,  as  Anstruther  uttered  these  words 
a  ray  of  light,  which  had  never  shone  there  befoie, 
entered  the  dark  places  of  my  brain.  I  started, 
as  though  I  had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
disengaging  myself  from  the  embrace  of  my  fiiend, 
I  cried  in  harsh  and  hurried  accents,  ^'  What  was 
that  you  said,  Mr.  Anstruther?" 

"  My  son !  my  heir !  my  adopted  !" 

''  Thus  ends,  then,  our  covenant !"  said  I,  the 
energy  of  my  manner  giving  place  to  a  subdued 
expression  of  bitter  disappointment  ''  It  is  over ; 
the  spell  is  broken ;  and  we  can  no  longer  live  to^ 
gether  as  friends." 

"What  mean  you? — Oh !  tell  me,  Oerard,  tibe 
import  of  those  strange  words." 

"  Listen,"  said  I,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice ;  "  listm. 


I  dionght  that  I  was  honest ;  I  thought  that  my 
love  for  you  was  pure  gold,  uiimingled  with  the 
dross  of  selfishness ;  I  thought  that  I  ching  to  you 
because  you  lacked  aupport;  I  thought  that  I 
dwelt  with  you  because  you  were  solitary.  This 
&ith  can  sustain  me  no  longer.  You  speak  of 
adoption,  and  call  me  your  heir :  can  I  any  longer 
confide  in  the  purity  of  my  motives  ?  I  begift  to 
mistrust  myself  already.  You  are  rich,  and  I  am 
a  beggar;  you  are  childless,  and  I  worm  myself 
mto  your  affections.  I  am  a  legacy-hunter,  a  pa- 
rasite, a  rich  man*s  minion.  I  bitterly  despise 
myself  already.  The  very  servants  will  sneer  at 
me;  the  lowest  groom  in  the  stable  will  point 
at  me.  The  pleasant  veil  of  delusion  has  been 
torn  from  my  eyes,  and  the  pillar  of  my  fitith 
knocked  from  under  me.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
honest;  and  I  awake  from  my  dream,  and  find 
myself  a  pitiful  scoundrel !" 

"  Gerard,  Gerard !  you  talk  wildly. — I  do  not 
comprehend  what  you  mean." 

"  You  called  me  your  heir — ^your  adopted  one." 

"  And  you  are," 

'^  Oh !  no,  no ! — ^unsay  those  words,  I  beseech 
you.  I  must  not,  I  will  not,  be  your  heir.  Love 
me,  but  do  tiot  adopt  me.  Let  me  still  be  assured 
of  my  honesty;  let  me  still  feel  that  my  motives 
for  loving,  and  for  clinging  to  you,  are  pure.  An- 
swer me,  then,  one  question, — Is  it  written  f** 

M  5 
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"  Ohi  too  hasty ! — I  might  have  been  a  scoim*' 
drely  a  designer; — ^but  it  can  be  undone,  and  that 
at  the  moment.  /  will  do  it.  Give  me  the  papers^ 
and  then  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am  honest.** 

"  Gerard,  Gerard !"  cried  Anstruther;  "  I  never 
doubted  it  for  a  moment/* 

"  But  perchance  I  may  doubt  myself;  so  give 
them  to  me ;  indeed,  it  will  be  kindest.  I  insist — 
or,  if  you  would  rather,  I  will  quit  your  house, 
never  to  return  to  it." 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  a  decision  in  my 
voice,  and  in  my  manner,  which  folly  assured  Mr 
Anstruther  that  I  would  execute  all  that  I  threat- 
ened. But  stiU  he  hesitated:  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  looked  towards  the  door,  then  at  me,  and  re^ 
assumed  his  seat,  in  silence,  as  though  he  were  in 
a  painful  state  of  incertitude.  ''  Bring  them,  bring 
them,"  I  repeated  j  then,  pointing  towards  the  fire, 
I  added,  "  See  how  brightly  it  bums !" 

Every  muscle  of  Anstruther's  iace  worked  con- 
vulsively, as  he  replied,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone, 
"  Yes,  Gerard ! — I  will — bring  them/' 

He  walked,  with  tottering  steps,  towards  the 
door,  left  the  room,  and  presently  returned  with 
a  scroll  of  parchment  in  his  hand.  *^  There,  Ge* 
rard!— the  struggle  is  oven  I  do  not  love  you 
the  less." 

I  did  not  look  at  the  document,  but  threw  it  at 
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oiH%  upon  the  bliELidng  fire.  The  parchment  crack- 
^  and  blistered^  and  split ;  but  it  was  long  ere 
the  tough  skin  was  reduced  to  the  nothingness  of 
ashes.     **  Bum  !  bum  !"  Said  I. 

**  It  will  not  be  burnt,"  returned  Anstmther ; — 
*'  see  how  it  chngs  to  existence ;  and  why  destroy 
it  ?  MThat  a  silly  piece  of  mummery !  Another 
slip  of  parchment,  and  another  stroke  of  the  pen ; 
— wily,  Gerard,  it  costs  you  more  time  and  more 
trouble  to  annihilate  this  old  document,  than  it 
would  take  me  to  draw  up  a  new  one." 

"  Ha ! — but  it  will  purely  perish  soon ;  and  you 
will  not  reproduce  what  I  have  destroyed. — Nay, 
nay,  Edwin  !'*  coaxingly,  I  added ;  "  that  would 
be  hardly  fair.*' 

AuBtruther  answered  not,  and  I  continued: — 
*^  But  you  will  promise  ? — Pin  sure  that  you  will, 
because  I  ask  you,  dear  Edwin.'* 

He  looked  at  me,  fondly,  for  a  moment,  and 
then  faltered  out,  "  I-m1o— promise." 

And,  at  lengtii,  arrived  the  dreaded  morning  of 
my  departure  from  Charlton  Abbey.  In  my  plea- 
sant and  beautiful  studio,  behold  me  preparing  for 
my  joumeyi  Uttle  Ghiido  assisting  me,  with  an  un- 
shed tear  glistening  in  his  dark  eye.  The  poor 
boy  loved  me  with  an  idolatry  which  few  but  his 
countrymen  ever  feel.  I  had^^been  kind  to  him; 
and  his  servitude  had  been  an  easy  one.  I  had 
never  spoken  harshly  to  him,  nor  ever  reprimanded 
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hiniy  and  I  litd  coDTeraed  with  Urn  almost  as  with 
ao  equal*  He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  my  de- 
parture ;  and  his  heart  was  heayy^  though  he  knew 
that  I  would  retunu  I  could  not  but  percufe  the 
unhappiness  of  the  boy ;  and  peiceimg  it,  my 
heart  was  melted  into  tenderness,  and  I  took  com- 
passion on  him.  '^  Guido/'  I  said,  **  would  you 
like  to  accompany  me  into  Deronshiie  ?" 

The  boy's  face  brightened  up,  as  he  made 
answ^,  —  ^'Oh!  so  much,  sir!  —  so  very  much, 
indeed !  But  do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  strange 
servants  will  laugh  at  me,  because  I  am  a  fo- 
reigner?" 

I  smiled,  and  returned,  ''  Certainly  not,  in  the 
house  *to  which  I  am  going/* 

^*  Then  you  wiU  take  Guido  with  you,  air  V*  said 
the  young  Italian,  with  an  earnestness  of  maimer 
which  betrayed  the  excess  of  his  delight 

"  I  will ;  you  shall  sit  beside  me  in  the  carriage. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Anstruther  has  lent  me  his 
travelling-chariot,  and  that  I  am  to  post  it  to  Exe- 
ter.— But  what  is  this  parcel  of  books?" 

^'  Mr.  Anstruther  placed  it  on  the  table,  &r,'' 
replied  Uttle  Gruido,  '^  this  morning/' 

I  took  up  the  parcel ;  opened  it,  and  there  I 
found  a  collection  of  old  quarto  plays — original 
editions  of  John  Marston's  works,  including  his 
Satyres.    On  a  small  slip  of  paper,  accompany- 
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11^  the  books,  was  written,  ''  Give  these  to  your 
fiither/' 

I  was  touched  by  this  little  act  of  kindness;  and 
I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  my  behaviour  to- 
wards Anstruther  had  been  all  that  it  ought  to 
have  been-^wfaether,  •  in  any  one  instance,  I  had 
fiuled  in  my  duty  towards  my  friend.  And  looking 
back  upon  all  that  had  passed  between  us,  I 
thought  that  I  could  detect  a  shadow  of  disin- 
genuousness  obscuring  one  part  of  my  conduct, 
and  that  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  be  so,  I  had 
not  been  thoroughly  consistent.  And  what  was 
the  evil  thing  that  I  had  done  ? 

I  was  about  to  leave  Anstruther  for  a  month, 
avowedly  to  visit  Reginald  Euston.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  my  &mily;  but  I  was  still  more  anxious  to 
see  Ella  Moore.  Now,  I  had  not  told  Anstruther 
this;  I  had  placed  the  necessity  of  my  departure 
entirely  to  the  score  of  my  gratitude  towards  Sir 
Reginald ;  but  I  had  said  nothing  of  the  under- 
current of  desire  more  powerful  than  the  visible 
stream  of  circumstances  which  propelled  me  in  the 
direction  that  I  was  going.  It  is  true,  that  had 
Sir  Reginald  entreated  me  to  visit  him,  in  any  spot 
of  the  country,  however  far  remote  from  that 
wherein  Ella  was  living,  I  should,  at  least  I  thought 
that  I  should,  have  accepted  his  invitation  with 
equal  alacrity;  but  I  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this  belief;  I  had  acted  disingenuously  in  ci^nceal- 
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ing  part  of  the  truth — ^in  ftttribating  the  sole  mo- 
tiye  for  my  departure  to  my  gratitude  for  R^inald 
Eustbn — ^in  abstaining  from  any  allusion  to  EUa 
Moore,  as  though  my  attachment  to  her  had  been 
criminal ;  and  these  misgivings  sadly  disquieted  m6> 
the  more  so  because  I  esteemed  my  conduct,  in  all 
other  respects,  irreproachable. 

To  be  conscious  of  having  fallen  into  a  single 
error  is  often  more  galling  than  the  consciousness 
of  many.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  only  one  step 
from  the  summit  of  the  ladder  of  perfection. 

*'  We  get  so  near,  so  reiy,  yeij  nesr, 

'Tis  an  old  tale :  Jove  strikes  the  Titans  down. 
Not  when  thej  set  aboat  their  mountain-piling. 
But  when  another  lock  would  orown  their  work." 

Running  a  race,  or  competing  for  any  prize^it  is 
less  annoyance  to  be  distanced  than  to  be  second. 
Ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  disquieting  as  to  select  the  next 
number  in  a  lottery  to  that  which  procures  the 
great  prize.  It  is  nothing  to  draw  a  blank ;  but 
the  ticket  next  to  the  prize— oh !  such  a  dispensa- 
tion is  intolerable. 

Pondering  these  things  witli  a  heavy  heart,  I 
heard  Anstruther's  well-known  footsteps  approach- 
ing my  chamber-door.  Then  a  sudden  impulse 
seized  me ;  and  without  reflecting,  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  consequences  of  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
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I  said,  within  myself,  "  Come  what  will,  my  bosom 
shall  be  unburthened  of  the  secret  load  that 
oppresses  it ;  I  will  confess  myself;  every  inmost 
thought  and  feeling  shall  be  divulged  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  friend." 

He  entered,  and  I  dismissed  Guido.  With 
some  little  offering  of  kindness  had  Anstruther 
sought  me  in  my  studio;  but  I  waited  not  to 
receive  the  offering,  nor  to  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness; I  thought  only  of  my  disingenuousness,  and 
I  was  impatient  to  wipe  away  the  one  leprous  blot 
which  sullied  the  piuity  of  my  soul.  I  had 
oflfended;  and  I  was  eager  to  atone  for  the  offence 
that  I  had  committed  by  acknowledging  it. 
"  Grerard,  I  have  brought  you,"  began  Anstruther; 
but  I  interrupted  him  in  an  eamestand  impassioned 
voice,  exclaiming,  whilst  my  chest  heaved  with 
emotion,  and  my  eyes  glistened  with  tears — "  I 
do  not  deserve  your  kindness ;  I  am  unworthy, — 
ungrateful,— and  I  have  cheated  you — " 

"  Gerard !" 

"  I  have  imposed  upon  you,  deluded  you  with  a 
he; — I  have  been  an  hypocrite,  and  I  have 
grossly  deceived  you." 

*'  No,  no !  Grerard — ^you  cannot  mean  what  you 
say ; — you  are  all  truth  and  openness,  my  boy." 

"  So  you  thought ;  but  I  am  vrily,  and  a  hypo- 
crite. I  told  you  that  I  am  forced  to  leave  you, 
that  I  might  visit  Sir  Reginald  Euston."    ' 
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Yes — and  your  family ;  I  read  Bit  R^inald'i 
letter — ^how  can  you  have  imposed  upon  me  in 
thisr 

^'  Oh !  I  have — I  told  you  that  I  was  anxious 
to  see  Sir  Reginald,  because  he  had  been  kind  to 
me;  and  this  is  true;  I  told  you  that  I  desired  to  see 
my  family,  because  I  had  been  long  absent ;  and 
this  is  true:  but,  when,  by  pausing  here,  I  inqdied 
that  there  were  none  others  whom  I  panted  to 
behold  again,  I  deceived  you ;  I  cheated  yon: 
for  my  heart  tells  me  plainly,  that  there  is  one 
at  least,  whom  more  than  Sir  Reginald,  more 
than  all  the  members  of  the  family,  I  love,  and 
now  yearn  to  embrace." 

Then  rapidly  I  poured  out  the  secret  of  my 
long-cherished  love  for  Ella  Moore.  I  traced  the 
whole  history  of  my  passion  from  its  eariiest  deve- 
lopment to  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Meadow- 
bank,  when  Ella  wept  to  think  of  my  going.  I 
spake  of  ^rs.  Moore,  of  Michael  and  of  Law- 
rence,— their  condition,  the  manner  of  their  lives, 
their  lowliness,  and  yet  their  gentleness:  I  left 
nothing  concerning  them  untold.  Then  I  entered 
into  the  nariBtive,  derived  from  my  imcle,  of 
General  Kirby,  and  of  his  misguided  wife;  I 
told  him  that  Ella  Moore  was  her  daughter;  that 
she  was  not  even  the  offspring  of  honest  parents; 
that,  perhaps,  she  was  a  child  of  shame,  but  that 
still  I  loved  her.  I  enlarged  upon  the  beauty,  the 
grace,  the  entire  loveliness  of  the  cottage-maiden. 
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I  said  that  she  would  adorn  a  palace,  that  she  was 
endowed  with  an  innate  perception  of  the  becom* 
ing,  which  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  conventional 
knowledge,  rendered  her  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle. 
I  spake  freely  and  in  hurried  accents,  sometimes 
aimoBt  inaudible  from  emotion ;  1  thought  of  no- 
thing, but  of  unburthening  my  soul ;  my  eyes  swam 
in  teaiB  so  that  I  could  but  dimly  perceive  the 
coimtenance  of  him  whom  I  addressed.  It  was 
an  honest  impulse  that  urged  me  on ;  I  was  not 
th^i  acting  the  inquisitor. 

I  had  often  dreamt  that  Ella  Moore  was  the 
daughter  of  Edwin  Anstruther;  I  had  often 
prayed  that  my  dreams  might  be  reaUzed.  But 
now  no  vague,  wild  frmcies  of  this  nature  entered 
my  brain.  I  did  not  even  think  about  the  book, 
— the  Erasmus,  which  connected, — yet  how  slender 
was  the  link ! — the  history  of  the  Kirbys,  and  the 
Moores,  with  that  of  my  mysterious  friend. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  when  I  began  to  love  Anstru* 
ther, — ^truly  and  entirely  to  love  him,  I  ceased  to 
regard  him  as  a  mysterious  being,  and  I  no  longer 
desired  to  lift  the  veil  of  his  sorrow.  I  cannot 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  act  the  spy  towards  one 
whom  I  love. 

My  story  was  told;  from  the  secret  burthen, 
which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  my  soul,  I  had 
now  disengaged  myself  entirely,  and  I  felt  very 
hajqyy  in  my  fi'eedom.  I  was  silent,  and  I 
locJLed  at  Anstruther  through  my  tears.   He  was 
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seemingly  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  thought,  for 
he  spake  not  when  my  narrative  was  ended,  and 
he  was  sitting  with  one  elbow  resting  on  his  knee, 
whilst  his  clenched  hand  supported  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  were  looking  fixedly  upon  the  ground. 
Then  I  laid  my  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder, 
saying,  "  Will  you  forgive  me  after  this  ?'* 

He  raised  his  head,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  that  of  mingled  inquietude  and  affection, 
as  he  said,  **  Love  needs  not  forgiveness — " 

**  But  hypocrisy !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Gerard ;  talk  not  about  this,  but 
about  your  love  for  the  cottage^maiden.  I  am 
sadly  disquieted  upon  your  account,  for  you  are 
in  a  strange  and  a  dangerous  position, — ^loving,  and 
beloved  by,  a  cottage-girl,— the  offspring  of  an 
ilhcit  connexion ;  you  have  grown  up  from  boy* 
hood  to  manhood,  your  love  has  grown  with 
your  growth,  and  strengthened  with  your  strength; 
such  love  as  this  cannot  be  weeded  out  from  the 
binding  soil  of  your  affectionate  heart, — ^nor  firom 
hers ;  then  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  un* 
happy  attachment?" 

'^  Unhappy ! — oh !  indeed  it  is  not  that ;  but  a 
blessing  above  all  other  blessings  is  the  pure  love 
of  Ella  Moore." 

*^  Ah  !  you  think  so ;  but  tell  me  now,  Qerard, 
what  is  the  consummation  of  pure  love  ?" 

"  Marriage." 
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"And  will  you  marry  this  girl  Y' 

I  was  not  m  the  least  startled  by  the  question^ 
and  I  answered  unreservedly,  "  /  will.** 

Anstruther  for  a  few  moments  was  silent,  and 
then  he  said  in  a  serene  voice — ^it  was  the  serenity 
of  intense  feeling, — "Well,  Gerard,  I  am  not  one 
who  would  advise  you  to  control  the  genuine  im* 
pulses  of  an  honest  nature,  and  to  subject  your- 
self to  any  conventional  obligations  which  are 
Ukely  to  mar  the  happiness  of  your  future.  Me- 
thinks  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  assured  that 
with  you  to  be  loved  is  to  be  blest,  and  that  be- 
ywid  the  pale  of  the  affections,  you  desire  very 
little  to  make  the  world  to  you  a  Paradise  of 
delight.  Gerard,  I  cannot  exhort  you  to  cast  off 
this  cottage  girl;— love  on,  but  with  all  honesty,-— 
love,  and  continue  to  be  loved.  What  need  you 
fear?  Not  poverty;  it  is  not  possible  that  you 
should  ever  be  poor.  The  contumely  of  the  world? 
A  feather !  Let  the  world  prate ;  you  will  know 
that  you  are  honest,  and  to  be  is  better  than  to 
seem.  The  reproaches  of  your  iamily  ?  If  Ella 
Moore  resemble  the  creature  that  you  have  des^ 
cribed,  your  family,  to  a  member,  will  love  her, 
and  be  proud  of  her ;  for  what  does  it  matter  that 
she  has  once  dwelt  in  a  cottage  ?  Princes  ere 
now  have  done  the  same.  You  say  that  she  is 
gentle,  graceful,  and  lovely, — that  she  has  mind, 
and  heart,  and  beauty, — that " 
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**  Oh !  yeBy"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly  breakin|f  in 
upon  Anstruther's  discourse, — **  she  is  everything^ 
and  more  than  I  have  described, — she  is  the  very 
essence  of  feminine  loveUness, — she  is — but  more 
than  all  language,  a  picture  will  convey  to  yoa 
what  I  mean, — I  have  her  portrait;  I  painted  it 
myself;  'tis  a  rude  specimen  of  art,  but  it  shadows 
fordi,  though  faintly  indeed,  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  and  in  line  and  colour  it  is  a  likeness 
which  all  who  see  it  judge  to  be  correct." 

As  I  said  this,  I  unlocked  my  writing-case  and 
took  from  it  my  porti-ait  of  Ella.  I  had  painted 
it  a  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Meadow* 
bank,  partly  from  life  and  partly  from  memoiy, 
and  the  likeness  was  strikingly  correct.  It  was 
a  full-length  portrait,  and  I  had  drawn  her  sleek- 
ing  the  plumage  of  a  dove.  The  idea  was  common- 
place, but  the  occupation  was  graceful,  and  thus  I 
had  seen  her  employed  but  a  short  time  before  I 
Altered  upon  my  pleasant  labour  of  love.  A 
wood-pigeon  maimed  and  mutilated,  but  alive,  had 
dropped  from  the  wing  in  Mrs.  Moore's  garden, 
and  Ella,  who,  aU  tenderness  and  compassion, 
had  a  heart  to  pity  the  meanest  thing  in  the  crea* 
tion,  if  distressed,  had  raised  the  crippled  bird,  and 
nursed  it  until  it  was  again  able  to  fly.  Once  I 
saw  her  fondling  her  wounded  &vourite,  and  seeing 
)ier,  I  cried  out,  **  Oh  !  Ella,  how  I  should  like  to 
paint  you  thus !" 
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And  thus  I  did  paint  her.  **  Now  is  not  that 
beantifdl — ^fece  and  figure  both?"  I  exclaimed, 
as- 1  put  into  Anstnither's  hand  my  portrait  of 
Ella  Moore. 

**  My  God !  and  is  this  Ella  Moore  ?"  cried 
Anstnither,  in  a  choaking  voice,  trembling  all 
OTer  as  he  spoke,  "  My, — my — ^my,"  and  though 
his  lips  moved,  what  he  would  have  said  was 
wholly  inaudible.  Covering  his  face  with  both  his 
hands,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat;  his 
chest  dilated,  and  then  sunk  again,  a  loud  groan 
Succeeding  every  anhelation.  Fear  and  astonish- 
ment took  possession  of  me,  and  all  that  I  could 
articulate  was  "  Edwin  ! "  I  was  pale,  and  power- 
less, as  a  marbfe  statue.  I  couM  neither  act,  nor 
move,  nor  speak.  But  what  could  I  have  done, 
had  my  energies  not  forsaken  me?  Oh  !  nothing; 
for  these  violent  paroxysms,  like  volcanoes,  must 
bum  themselves  out,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  control 
the  one,  as  it  is  to  mitigate  the  other.  I  had  seen 
him  before  in  an  agony  of  a  like  natiure,  though 
much  less  fearful  than  this;  and  I  knew,  if  the 
confusion  of  ideas,  which  accompanies  a  great 
alarm,  can  properly  be  designated  knowledge, 
that  the  sight  of  Ella's  portrait,  by  some  strange 
power  of  association,  had  jarred,  with  a  painful 
crash,  up<xi  the  chords  of  poor  Anstnither's  mind, 
now  wrought  into  an  extreme  state  of  tension. 
It  was  evident,  that  a  sudden  rush  of  agonizing 
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thoughts  had  overwhelmed  him;  but  the  nature 
of  those  overwhelming  thoughts  was  a  subject  of 
after  speculation. 

Silently  watching  the  wretched  man^  I  saw  the 
tears  gushing  through  his  fingers,  as  he  still  veiled 
his  face  with  his  hand.  He  wept  aloud ;  and  it 
was  good  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  much  better 
is  it  to  sob  than  to  groan;  and  that  dry,  tearless 
sorrow  is  the  most  heart-breaking  of  all.  He 
wept,  and  I  feared  no  longer,  for  I  knew  that  the 
paroxysm  of  Anstruther's  grief,  would  expand 
itself  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  And  thus  it  happened ; 
for  when  he  had  wept  awhile,  he  withdrew  his 
hands  from  liis  streaming  eyes,  and  looked  wildly 
round  the  chamber,  as  though  he  were  awaking 
from  a  fearful  dream,  and  not  yet  fully  assured  of 
his  consciousness,  he  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  rising 
above  a  whisper,  '^  Gerard,  what  have  I  been 
doing?'' 

To  this  question  I  made  no  answer;  and  An- 
struther,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  continued 
in  a  more  audible  voice,  *^  What  a  poor  fool  you 
must  think  me !  I  am  fit  only  to  be  the  innbAte 
of  a  mad-house.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose 
I  am  kept  alive  in  the  world,  a  torment  to  myself, 
and  a  curse  to  all  around  me,  cut  off  by  the 
strangeness  of  my  nature — ^no,  no,  no ;  not  my 
nature,  but  my  destiny,  from  the  congregation  of 
my  fellows.    I  think  thi^t  it  would  be  much  better 
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for  me  to  lay  myself  down  and  die.  What  need 
is  there  that  I,  a  wretched  old  man,  should  live 
but  to  blast  the  promise  of  your  joy, — a  canker,  a 
blight,  an  unwholesome  mildew.  I  came  hither, 
meaning  to  be  cheerful,  and  I — ;"  then  as  though 
he  suddenly  recollected  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
paroxysm,  that  had  seized  him,  he  continued  no 
more  to  speak  in  vague,  general  terms,  but  soli* 
loquizing,  rather  than  addressing  himself  to  me, 
he  added,  "  It  was  a  portrait,  yes,  a  portrait — so 
very  like,  but  how  can  that  be  ?  Form,  feature, 
all  like  hers ;  the  aame  soft  smile  upon  her  face ; 
the.  same — •    You  said,  Gerard,  that  her  name  is 

Ellen  Moore.'' 

«  EUa  Moore." 

"  And  a  pretty  name  too.  Now  give  me  the 
picture  again,  for  I  should  like  to  look  at  it  for  a 
moment.  I  did  not  think  that  you  were  such  a 
good  artist.  I  could  almost  think  that  it  breathes* 
I  wonder,.  Gerard,  what  it  could  have  been  that 
brought  that  fit  so  suddenly  Upon  me.  You  see 
that  I  can  look  at  the  picture; — I  once  was  a 
painter  myself.  To-morrow  we  will  go  out  sketch- 
ing ;  there  are  some  good  views  to  be  had  in  the 

neighbourhood,  and  I  will  send  to  M ,  for 

some  books." 

"  To-morrow? — You  forget  that  I  am  going — " 
"  Going? — ^Where  are  you  going?"  interrupted 
the  wretched  man,  for  he  was  wandering,  and  his 
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memory  was  clouded.    **  I  thought  I  heard  you 
speak  of  going  somewhere  to-morrow." 

**  Oh !  you  forget/'  said  I,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
**  now  think  a  little.  This  is  the  day,  that  was 
determined  upon,  for  my  departure  into  Devcm* 
shire.  The  chariot  is  to  be  here  at  noon;  yoa 
know  that  you  have  lent  me  your  chariot. — So 
good  of  you ! — Now,  just  think." 

"  To  be  sure. — Ha,  ha ! — how  ludicrous,  that  I 
should  have  forgotten.  I  think  that  I  am  the 
most  absent  person  that  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
At  twelve  o'clock ;  —  oh  !  yes,  I  remember  all 
about  it.  The  chariot — Devonshire — and  Sir  Re- 
ginald Euston.  That  fit  has  quite  confounded 
my  intellect.  And  you  will  write  to  me  very  soon 
— a  good  long  letter,  remember ;  crossed,  and  as 
close  as  you  like.  I  came  here  to  bring  you  last 
evening's  papers,  and  the  new  number  of  the 
JEdinburgh  Review;  don't  forget  to  have  them 
stowed  in  the  pocket  of  the  carnage;  as  they 
may  amuse  you  during  the  journey.  There  is  an 
article  of  Brougham's  in  the  Review ;  and  a  joint- 
stock  composition,  by  Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Hazlitt 
Just  lend  me  that  aigrette  of  yours.  I  feel,  now, 
perfectly  recovered." 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


THB   SECRET   BEVEALED. 


"  Now,  since  we  are  alone,  let  us  examine 
The  question  which  has  long  disturbed  my  mind 

With  doubt 

It  is  a  hidden  secret. 
Which  I  must  fathom." 

Shellby. 


IifAOiKBy  kind  reader^  that  my  journey  is  ac- 
ccMnpIished^  that  I  have  crossed  the  hospitable 
threshold  of  my  old  friend  Reginald  Euston, 
and  am  once  more  in  the  neighbourhood — the 
pleasant  neighbourhood  of  my  family^  and  the 
Moores, 

No  contrast  was  ever  more  complete,  than  that 
idiich  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  Fox  Hall  presented 
to  the  gloom  of  Charlton  Abbey.  A  thousand 
similes  come  swarming  upon  my  brain;  but  I 
cannot  pause  to  select  one  from  the  crowd.    I 

yOL.  II.  V 
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think  that  the  transit  f]x>m  the  one  place  to  the 
other  was  certainly  the  salvation  of  my  health, 
for  during  my  sojourn  with  Anstruther,  I  had 
become  pale,  feeble^  and  emaciated.  My  con- 
stitution was  naturally  vigorous,  but  such  a  life 
as  I  led  at  the  Abbey  was  sufficient  to  induce  a 
decline  of  the  vital  energies,  which,  but  for  an 
occasional  digression  into  more  cheerfiil '  scenes, 
might  have  hurried  me  into  a  premature  grave. 

But  in  Fox  Hall  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness.  Sir  Reginald  had  only  anticipated 
my  arrival  by  a  few  days,  bringing  with  him  his 
beautiful  bride;  and  the  whole  neighboinhood  was 
in  bustle  and  confusion.  There  wbb  to  be  a  large 
party  of  gentry  at  the  Hall,  during  Christmas  week, 
and  the  poor  were  to  be  sumptuously  regaled  with 
beef  and  other  welcome  esculents.  Blankets  were 
to  be  distributed,  and  oxen  roasted,  and  coals 
given  alvay.  Every  body  in  the  neighbonrlKMd, 
rich  and  poor,  was  in  a  fititter  of  expectation  and 
excitetnent,  precisely  identical  ^th  that  of  the 
army,  on  the  eve  of  a  brevets 

Sir  R^gibald  received  me  virith  tipexk  aites,  and 
presented  me  to  Lady  Euston,  who  cordidly  et^ 
tended  her  hand,  whilst  a  sweet  sttufe  of  Welcome 
played  upon  her  t)eautiful  tnouth.  She  was,  in- 
deed,  a  hit  creature — a  perfi^t  woman — geiitlei 
fenmiine,  and  yielding,  but  neither  weak  nor  iHh 
dolent,  as  pretty  women  generally  a^    I  do  odt 
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think  Aat  I  ever  beheld  her  reclining  upon  a  sofa 
in  my  life. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Moore. 

And  she  was  like  her  motiier.  Sometimes  too, 
though  rarely^  there  was  that  in  her  &ce  which 
ie-a)vvakened  in  my  mind  the  memory  of  Lawrence 
Moope«  I  looked  upon  her  with  a  painful  degree 
of  interest ;  and  being  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
which  was  shared  neither  by  her,  nor  by  her  husband 
— a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  most  important, 
immediately  relating  to  herself^  I  began  to  ex* 
peneace  a  sort  of  tremulous  mieasiness  in  her 
presence,  and  when  she  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
upon  the  night  of  my  arrival,  before  «he  retired  to 
her  chamber,  my  arm  trembled  so  perceptibly  that 
die  asked  me  whether  I  was  cold. 

But  when  she  had  quitted  the  drawing-room 
it  suddenly  rushed  upon  my  mind,  that  whatever 
I  mtended  to  do  in  this  emergency,  it  behoved 
me  to  do  quickly.  I  thought  of  the  evil  that 
might  result  from  an  accidental  coUision  between 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  and  I  deemed  that 
it  would  be  fer  wiser  in  me  to  acquaint  Sir  Re- 
ginald with  the  whole  history,  than  to  suffer  him, 
from  motives  of  false  delicacy,  to  remain  any 
longer  in  his  dangerous  ignorance.  60  I  said  to 
him,  as  I  wished  him  good  night,  ^  Sir  Reginald, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  talk  with  you  a  little, 
in  my  bed-room^  before  you  retire  to  rest" 

k2 
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"  Precisely  what  I  was  about  to  propose," 
plied  the  Baronet,  a  bright  smile  animating  his 
fine  open  countenance.  "  Oh  !  yes,  Gerard,  I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you ;  for  since  we  parted,  in 
the  springy  my  life  has  been  somewhat  eventful. 
1  will  be  with  you,  before  you  have  had  time  to 
put  your  hair  in  paper,  my  boy,  for  Tm  sure  that 
you  do  paper  your  hair,  or  it  would  never  curl  so 
beautifully  as  it  does." 

*^  Nay,  Sir  Reginald;  nature  always  is  more 
beautiful  than  art." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  Baronet ;  "  but  a  fine 
horse  is  never  the  worse  for  being  well  groomed*" 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  I  had  not  long 
been  there,  when  Sir  Reginald  entered  the  room. 
Seeing  little  Guido,  who  was  arranging  the  things 
upon  my  toUet-table,  he  called  the  boy  to  him  and 
said,  '^  Do  you  find  that  my  servants  are  kind  to 
you,  Guido,  and  that  they  let  you  have  eviKry  thing 
you  wish?" 

V  "  Oh  !  yes.  Sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  they  are 
very,  very  kind,  indeed.  Mr.  Doveton  told  me 
that  they  would  be,  and  I  find  them,  Sir,  just 
what  he  said." 

"  Have  you  made  a  friend,  yet,  of  Lopez,  my 
valet?"  asked  the  Baronet;  you  will  love  one 
another,  for  your  country's  sake." 

'^  Oh  !  I  do,  sir;  I  love  him  already;  but  I  am 
a  stranger — more  English  than  Italian; — ^I  ought 
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to  love  England  best,  for  I  have  met  with  a  world 
of  kindness  there ;  but,  somehow  or  other — I  can- 
not help  it,  —  my  heart  travels  back  to  my  birth- 
place." And  as  the  boy  uttered  these  words,  his 
dark  eyes  became  lustrous  with  tears. 

Then  Sir  Reginald,  turning  round,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  I  dismissed  Guido,  and  said  to 
the  baronet,  *^  This  is  a  strange  little  fellow,  but  a 
good  and  a  gratefid  one.  He  expected  that  your 
servants  would  laugh  at  him;  but  I  knew  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  his  fears.  Dignum  pa- 
tella operculuMy*  as  the  old  Roman  proverb  ex- 
presses it/' 

"  And  a  true  proverb  it  is,"  returned  the  baro- 
net ;  "  but  what  do  you  think  a  poor  creature  once 
said,  in  his  ignorance,  of  me?" 

I  could  not  guess ;  and  Sir  Reginald  continued  : 
**  He  was  sure  that  I  was  not  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, because  I  was  so  uncommonly  civil." 

"  Now,  this  observation,"  said  I,  "  might  fur- 
nish much  food  for  reflection.  Resulted  it  from 
ignorance,  or  from  knowledge  ?  was  it  the  growth 
of  plebeian  prejudice — of  a  foregone  conclusion  ? 
or  was  it  not  rather  the  ofTspnng  of  experience — 
the—" 

But  the. baronet  interrupted  me,  with  a  hearty 
slap  upon  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear 

*  *  Tbe  coTer  matches  the  dish.'  This  proTerb  corresponds  with 
Ch«  '  Like  mtster,  like  m«u/  of  our  own  country. 
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Geraitl,  I  would  not  have  told  yoa  the  anecdote, 
had  I  thought  that  you  would  have  diawn  tlm^e- 
from  any  {^osophical  infereneeB.  I  came  here 
not  to  generalize,  but  to  individualize ;  and  theve* 
fore  let  us  talk  of  ourselves — doubtless,  no  ordinary 
individuak.  Deposit  yourself  in  that  soft  aim- 
chair  with  the  white  coverhd,  and  draw  near  to 
the  fire.  Closer  still;  and  I  will  confront  yoa* 
There,  with  our  knees  meeting  before  the  blazing 
fire,  we  look  the  very  picture  of  social  eomfiHt : 
we  look  like  two  fiiends,  as  we  have  been,  are, 
and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  lie,  when  I  add—* 
and  ever  will  be.  You  cannot  conceive,  Gieraid, 
how  happy  I  am  to  have  you  with  me.  New, 
laugh ;  I  wish  to  see  you  laugh :  you  were  always 
a  melancholy  boy.  How  well  I  remember  the  fifst 
day  that  I  felt  my  heart  yearning  towards  you. 
Can  you  recall  to  your  recollection  the  squeease  of 
the  hand  that  I  gave  you  in  the  sununer-^bouse,  at 
Meadow-bank  ?  I  never  pressed  any  body's  hand 
in  that  manner,  without  afterwards  loving  him 
deariy.  How  strange  it  is,  that  we  should  have 
become  fiiends !  —  our  natures  so  unhke  each 
other's,  and  I  so  much  older  than  yourself*  I 
think  that  the  love,  which  we  cannot  account  for, 
is  always  the  strongest  of  all :  I  do  not  like  a  logi- 
cal attachment.  But,  come,  Gerard,  My  jobm^ 
thinq;  I  wish  to  hear  the  music  of  your  voice. 
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Ym  lATited  in^  hither,  and  aaid  1ha|  you  }\ad 
mm^img  particuHr  to  tell  me/' 

^  And  80  I  had;  biit  ngt  npw*  Qp  <hi;  fpT  I 
^e  to  hear  yQu/' 

^'  Not  anptber  wpn},  until  you  hptya  ^k^ ; 
^r  rii\  sure  thi^t  you  have  aopiething  to  cp^imu- 
i^^atef  1  Qiever  saw  a  gr^ve  face^  lil^e  yp.urPi 
which  foretold  not  an  important  communicf^tioq." 

^'Then  I  wiU  sp^k  out,  and  ^ofr.  It  were 
little  use  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  hp^ev^^ 
unpleasant  it  may  be." 

'' Unpleasant!"  and  Sir  Reginald's  smile  of 
imimatioii  parsed  away  irom  his  handsqme  coun- 
tenaqce. 

**  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  strange  thing,  that  I,  by  a 
coi^currence  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  should 
l^^ye  lurived  at  the  knowledge  which  I  em  about 
to  communicate  to  you,  who,  above  all  other 
persons,  are  the  one  whom  it  most  becomes  me 
to  aciju^int  with  it.  I  wish  that  it  had  ^en 
to  the  Jot  of  another" — 

*^  Gen^ !  my  dear  Gerard!"  interrupted  the 
barqnet,  learning  fon^ard  as  he  spoke,  and  affec- 
tipn^tjely  pressing  my  hand ;  "  speak  out,  at  oi^ce. 
If hi^t^yer  you  may  heve  to  tell  me ;  for  I  cannot 
}9ttui  ii^  beatipg  about  tl^e  bush." 

Then,  obeying  Sir  Reginald's  injunctions,  I  out- 
spoke :  ''  Whel^  I  wpulfi  tell  yop,  relates  tp  your 
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wife.  It  18  fitrange  that  I  should  know  her  hiatcNy 
even  better  than  you  know  it  youiBel£  She  is  the 
daughter  of  General  Kirby/' 

**  Why,  Gerard,  you  do  not  suppoee  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  parentage  of  my  wife  Y* 

^  Oh !  no,  no ;  I  do  not  suppose  that ;  bat  Mm. 
Kirby — do  you  know  the  history  of  her  far  too 
eventful  Ufe?" 

*^  I  do.  She  ofifended  against  her  husband,  and 
her  God :  she  betook  herself  to  the  paths  (^  in- 
famy— " 

"  And  her  paramour  was—" 
^  A  private  soldier,"  returned  the  baronet,  some- 
what harshly ; — ''  you  see  that  I  know  all  this  fuH 
as  well  as  you  know  it  yourself.    Why,  Gerard,  do 
you   awaken   in  my    mind   the  memory  of  this 
wretched  history  ?  I  know  it ;  I  grieve  for  it ;  but 
I  cannot  alter  it :  and  my  Emma  is  none  the  less 
pure,  because  years  ago  her  mother  went  astray/' 
'^  God  forbid  that  I  should  think  so,  Sir  Reginald. 
I  do  not  speak  of  these  things  wantonly;  I  would 
fain  not  have  alluded  to  them  at  all.    You  wrong 
me,  if  you  suppose  that  I  am  prating  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  displaying  my  knowledge ;  but  let  me, 
at  once,  -hurry  on  to  the  announcement  that  it  is 
now  my  painful  duty  to  make.     Do  you  know  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Kirby's  paramour  ?— -of  the  soldier 
with  whom  she  eloped  ? — It  was  Moore." 
^'I  did  not  know  that;  but  the  man  is  dead.*' 
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**  He  is; — and  the  widow  Moore,  who  lives  at 
Oraashill,  is  the  mother  of  Lady  Euston." 

**  Good  God!  Gerard, — my  mother-in-law? — If 
this  be  true,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  have 
hesitated  to  make  the  announcement.  But  what 
makes  you  think  that  it  is  so  ? — Gerard,  now  tell 
me  all.  I  always  thought  that  the  widow  Moore 
was  something  much  better  than  she  seemed.  I 
did  wrong  you  when  I  spoke  harshly  just  now ; 
for  this  is,  indeed,  an  important  communication, 
and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  having  made 
it ;  but  who  told  you — ^whence  did  you  derive  this 
knowledge  ? — Are  you  sure  that  it  is  quite  true?" 

'^  I  will  tell  you ;"  and  succinctly  as  possible  I 
narrated  the  history  that  I  had  derived  from  my 
uncle.  It  was  true  that  I  had  only  a  basis  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  whereon  to  rest  the  pillar  of 
my  fiuth ;  but  that  evidence  was  very  conclusive ; 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  I  should  have 
been  mistaken.  The  time  and  place  of  Moore's 
death — the  account  of  Mrs.  Kirby's  classical  at- 
tainments— ^her  love  for  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor — ^the  age  of  her  children  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  the  time  of  her  elopement — ^all  these 
things  combined,  made  up  a  case  so  strong,  that 
Sir  Reginald,  when  my  story  was  ended,  neither 
cross-examined  me,  nor  commented  upon  my  evi- 
dence, but  at  once  exclaimed,  ^'  What  are  we  to 
do?" 
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And  then  we  took  counsel  togedw*  A  than- 
sand  plans  were  proposed,  and  ooe  after  another 
rejected.  Was  it  poosihle  to  remove  the  widow 
Moors  from  Grass^ull — ^to  pnMmfe  her  an  aavlnoi 
in  some  alma-houses — ^to  send  Michael  to  cdlege 
— and  'EIUb.;  what  was  Ella  to  do?  Whenever 
her  name  was  mentioned,  I  turned  aside  my  head 
to  conceal  my  emotion.  At  one  time  I  was  on  the 
point  of  acknowledging  my  passion ;  at  another,  I 
was  almost  impelled  to  express  my  indignatioa 
aloud,  when  Sir  Reginald  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  removal  of  the  Moones,  which  allotted  EUa  to 
some  servile  occapation.  Far  into  the  night  we 
conversed,  but  &iled  to  mature  a  plan  of  operation. 
*^  Something  must  be  done,"  said  Sir  Reginald ; 
''  but  what  is  that  something  to  be  ?" 

^  Oh !"  I  exclaimed :  for  it  suddenly  flawed 
upon  my  mind,  that  there  was  somethii^  very 
heartless  in  our  deliherotions, — ^*  let  us  bring  them 
together — ^let  the  daughter,  proudly  defying  the 
world,  acknowledge  her  penit»it  mother.  Mrs. 
Kirfay,  through  long  years  of  sorrow,  doing 
penance  for  the  evil  that  she  hath  done,  has  walked 
in  the  ways  of  Gbfl^  and  is  living  a  new  life  unto 
salva^n.  Long  ere  this,  she  has  been  fixgiven 
above,  and  shall  tiiere  be  i^  sterner  censorship  beans 
below  1" 

And  the  generous  nature  of  Sir  Reginald  Euston 
triumphed  over  all  conventional  misgivings.     One 
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strogg^le — and  all  his  oelfiflh  feara^  ail  hia  scruplee 
of  false  delicacy,  all  his  individual  apprehenaicHis 
pofised  awayj  and  a  nobler  train  of  emotions  held 
dominion  over  hia  great  heart.  '^  What  I  ought 
to  do,  that  I  dare  do,''  he  thought;  '^  I  have  cou- 
rage to  do  my  duty*" 

He  no  longer  doubted ;  he  was  convinced  that 
he  ought  to  acknowledge  the  mother  of  his  wife — 
that  he  ought  to  foigive  the  repentant  sinner,  and 
io  exalt  her  from  the  lowly  condition  to  which  her 
past  errors  had  degraded  her.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  whether  the  world  prated? — why,  let  it  prate 
— about  *^  strange  disclosures"  and  *^  singular  dis- 
coveries," as  long  as  his  conscience  told  him  that 
he  had  acted  as  it  behoved  him  to  act. 

But  in  these  resolves,  all  generous  as  they  were, 
something  there  waa  of  a  suicidal  nature.  It  was 
doubtful,  though  Sir  Reginald  doubted  not, 
whether  that  which  wsia  so  benevolent  in  inten- 
tion would  prove  beneficent  in  action.  Gene- 
rosity is  rarely  a  nice  calculator,  and  the  noblest 
impulsei,  if  they  subside  not  prematurely  into  th^ 
RSM^tion  of  a  purpcee  ui^ccomplished,  are  too 
often  noUiing  better  than  the  pajrents  of  fool-hardy 
and  Belf-*frustrating  advei^turefi.  The  o&pring  of 
a  sudden  impulse,  if  it  prove  not  an  abortion, 
surviving  is  almost  sure  to  be  —  a  monster.  Sir 
Reginald  saw  nothing  in  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  but  justice  and  generosity  meeting  one  another, 
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— ^it  seemed  to  him,  that  by  claiming  Mrs^  Moort 
as  his  mother-in-law,  he  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
the  greatest  kindness  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty.  But  this  I  doubted,  and  doubting 
I  outspoke,  for  I  was  resolute  to  utter  all  that 
occurred  to  me,  "  Yet,  think  you  not,  Sir 
R^inald,"  said  I,  ^'that  it  will  be  kinder  to 
suffer  this  history  still  to  remain  a  thing  unknown? 
*  Think  you  not—" 

But  Sir  Reginald  interrupted  me.  ''  Kinder ! — 
how  kinder?  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  Mrs.  Moore." 

"No!  surely  not,  Gerard; — how  can  it  be 
kinder,  do  you  think,  to  keep  a  mother  from  her 
child  ?" 

"  Ah !"  I  exclaimed,  for  my  heart  misgave  me 
that  my  view  of  the  case  was  a  narrow  one; — 
"  the  mother,— you  say  rightly, — perhaps  the  mo- 
ther will  triumph  over  aU.  But  that  her  history 
should  be  blazoned  to  the  world, — that  her  infamy 
should  be  made  known,  —  that  she  should  be 
pointed  at,  as  an  evil  woman,  an  adulteress, — ^that 
curiosity  should  investigate,  and  envy  disseminate 
the  strange  facts  composing  her  history; — surely 
these  will  be  hard  trials,  and  they  must  be  under- 
gone if  you  acknowledge  her  as  the  mother  of  your 
wife.    And  Lady  Euston  too — " 

"  Stay,  Gerard,  stay, — ^you  are  now  dissuading 
me  from  that  to  which^  but  a  few  moments  ago,  you 
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exhorted  me— but  in  these  extremities  I  know  that 
we  are  often  miserably  inconsistent.     A  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  good, — ^we  examine  it,  and  find  that  it 
is  evil.  You  were  impetuous,— I  was  impetuous ;  we 
aie  calmer  now, — wiser  and  more  rational.     Look 
you,  Gerard.     I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
I  cast  all  selfishness  away ;  and  think  only  of  my 
wife  and  her  mother.    To  Emma  the  truth  shall 
be  divnlged,— she  is  innocent,— she  has  never 
offended,  and  therefore  to  her  is  due  the  right,  I 
think,  of  deciding  whether  this  reunion  of  mother 
and  daughter  shall,  or  shaU  not,  be  brought  about. 
I  know  well  what  her  answer  will  be ;  and  when 
it  is  given,  upon  you  shall  devolve  the  duty  of  ac- 
quainting Mrs,  Moore  with  the  strange  discovery 
you  have  made,  and  of  eUciting  the  nature  of  her 
desires.     Gerard,  will  you  undertake  this  ?" 

'*  I  will ;  I  think  that  you  are  right.  Consult 
Lady  Euston  first ;  but  how  difficult  it  is  to  legis- 
late for  the  passions.  We  may  devise  for  others ; 
but  small  chance  is  there  that  what  we  have  devised 
will  be  executed.  We  cannot  judge  by  our  own 
feelings,— we  cannot  say  '  This  ought  to  be,  and 
doubtless  therefore  it  will  be  the  result  of  our  ma- 
chinations/  Sir  Reginald,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
direct  the  course  of  our  own  emotions  into  a  given 
channel,  but  to  direct  those  of  others  is  impossible." 
*'  I  am  not  sure,  Gerard,  that  you  are  right," 
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returned  ^e  faaronet.-^^'  I  think  that  it  is  easier  to 
contiol  fuiother'ft  pessioiiB  than  our  own.  But 
thero  is  little  use  in  arguing  the  abstract  questioa ; 
we  ha^e  devised^  and  we  must  endeavour  to  execute. 
You  have  not  yet  seen  your  parents." 

**  No — I  must  go  Ihefe  to  breakfast  in   the 
mormng,  and  then  I  will  go  to  the  Moores.*' 

'*  But  you  must  be  cautious,  and  await  your  op- 
portunity. I  do  not  desire  that  you  should  do 
diis  immediately^^-^-a  day  or  two  is  of  no  import- 
ance, as  I  will  be  watchful,  lest  chance  should 
direct  the  footsteps  of  my  wife  to  the  cottage.  I 
am  not  much  disquieted  by  this  intelligence^  for 
I  hate  hopes  that  it  will  all  terminate  as  we  de- 
sire, I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  my  newly  discovered  connec- 
tions." 

"  CHi !  no— that  Fm  sure  you  will  not,  for  the 
luistocracy  of  nature  was  never  exemplified  more 
beaatifidly  than  in  the  family  of  the  Moores." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THB  FrrriNG  on  of  thb  glass  slipper. 


« 


t* 


I  have  attained  and  now  I  maj  depart.* 

B BOW  king's  ParcceUui, 


Before  any  single  member  of  my  fiunily  had 
appeared  in  the  lower  regions  of  our  house,  I 
had  found  my  way,  on  the  following  morning,  to 
Meadow-bank.  My  father  was  the  first  to  wel- 
come me.  In  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  he 
came  rushing  into  the  drawing-room,  and  whilst 
his  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and  his  voice  fidter* 
ed  with  emotion,  he  threw  his  arms  around  my 
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neck,  and  blessed  me.  "  My  poor  boy !  my  Ge- 
rard ! — ^how  overjoyed  I  am  to  see  you — and  you 
have  prospered  too;  wherever  you  have  wandered, 
the  good  qualities  of  your  nature  have  been  tri- 
umphant, and  have  been  nobly  rewarded.  I 
thought  that  the  world  would  do  you  justice.  I 
thought  that  friendship,  would  smile  upon  you, 
and  love  caress  you,  my  Gerard.  And  how  long 
do  you  intend  to  stay  amongst  us? — A  numthm 
What,  only  a  month !  and  you  are  engaged  all  this 
time  to  Sir  Reginald  Euston.'' 

**  Oh !  but  I  shall  often  see  you. — ^But  tell  me, 
how  is  my  mother,  and  how  is  Arthur,  and  how 
are  my  sisters  ?" 

"  All  well — all  very  well,  Gerard ;  but  now,  do 
tell  me  more  about  yourself.'' 

And  then,  at  the  request  of  my  &ther,  I  began 
to  indulge  in  a  little  pleasurable  egotism.  I  spoke 
of.  my  uncle's  great  kindness  to  me,  and  of  An- 
struther's  singular  attachment  toward  me.  I  told 
of  him  of  my  adventure  at  Croydon  &ir,  and,  in- 
deed, of  almost  all  that  I  had  done,  except  the 
perpetration  of  my  novel,  and  upon  this  subject 
I  was  scrupulously  silent.  I  bad  a  motive  for 
acting  as  I  did — that  motive  was  not  a  very  viK 
tuous  one,  for  it  was  a  mixture  of  vanity  and 
pride.  I  litde  thought  that  my  desire  Would  be 
very  speedily  fulfilled;  but  so  it  happened  that 
I  tarried  not  long  for  its. fulfilment. 
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**  Shall  I  soon  see  my  mother?"  I  asked. 

**  I  doubt  it,  Gerard;  she  signified  her  intention, 
last  nighty  of  breakfasting  in  her  chamber.  She 
sate  lip  very  late,  indeed,  to  finish  a  book  which 
she  dedaied  it  to  be  actually  impossible  to  lay 
down.  I  never  knew  her  so  interested  in  my  life; 
she  is  not  a  great  reader,  yon  know ;  but  nothing 
could  tear  her  from  this  book.  The  girls,  too, 
are  qnite  mad  about  it;  and  Arthur,  declares  it 
to  be  the  most  ^  bang-up  thing'  he  ever  read  in  his 
life.*' 

"  A  novel,  I  suppose — ." 

«  Yes,-^  novel." 

**Andthenameofit?" 

"  Drattok,  the  Dreamer." 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt  upon 
hearing  this  annoimcement.  And  they  had  ac- 
tually read  my  book  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
author?  This  was  what  I  desired;  unprejudiced, 
they  had  read  it,  and  with  one  accord  they  had 
pronounced  a  verdict  in  its  favour.  My  sisters 
had  wept,  and  Arthur  had  gloated,  over  it ;  and 
my  mother  had  been  so  absorbed  in  its  perusal, 
that  she  had  denied  herself  many  hours  of  her  ac- 
customed sleep,  an  event  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  my  mother's  life.  Was  not  this  a  triumph  ? 
I  was  exceeding  proud,  and  I  began  to  think  of  the 
means  whereby  I  might  divulge  my  important  se- 
cret, with  the  greatest  possible  efieet.     I  already 
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had  waited  long  enough ;  that' which  I  had  80  lobg 
desired  was  now  thoroughly  accompUshed.  Un- 
wittingly my  mother  and  my  sistors  had  acknow-* 
ledged  my  clamiBy  and  I  was  satisfied.  They  could 
not  now  revoke  their  sentence.  ^The  despised 
one/'  I  said  inwaidly,  ^'  is  triumphant !" 

And  my  sbters  presented  themselves  at  break-' 
fast  They  asked  me  many  questions^  relating  tO' 
the  goings-on  of  the  metropolitan  worid ;  whether 
I  had  'seen  the  King,  the  Lord  Chancellor^  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  and  Daniel  O'Connell ;  whether  bou-^ 
nets  were  worn  large  or  small ;  and  whether  Gros- 
venor  Square  was  getting  out  of  fashion.  To  all 
these  interrogatories  I  responded  very  satis&ctonly. 
I  hate  answering  questions ;  yet  I  am  very  patient 
when  they  are  asked. 

"  But  have  you  read  *  Drayton  the  Dreamer?^  '* 
asked  my  younger  sister^  who  aspired  to  be  a 
Blue. 

**  Yes/'  1  replied,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

'^  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

**  So-so ;  rather  a  trashy  affiur,  but  better  than 
some  I  have  read«" 

"  Much  you  know  about  it/'  said  my  sister 
Laura,  indignantly ;  **  if  you  could  write  anything 
a  hundredth  part  as  good,  you  might  think  your- 
self a  very  clever  feUow." 

**  Very  likely,"  I  responded,  with  a  smile ;  **  but 
I,  you  know,  was  always  a  dull  one." 
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"  Oh,  iK>  y*  said  my  father;  ^^  not  a  dull  one — 
never  a  dull  one/' 

**  But  what  do  they  say/'  asked  my  sister  Fanny^ 
"  about  *  Drayton  the  Dreamer/  in  town?" 
"  Oh !  they  say  that  it  is  tolerable ;  but — *' 
^*  But  you  have  not  comprehension  enough,  to 
analyze  its  beauties/'  said  one  of  my  sisters. 
"  Do  you  know  who  wrote  it?"  asked  the  other, 
"  Oh !  I'm  sure  that  I  should  love  the  author,  if 
I  knew  him,"  cried  both  of  the  young  ladies,  in  a 
breath* 

"  I  beHeve,"  said  I,  "  that  he  is  a  very  young 
man ;  and,  as  such,  we  may  hope  better  things 
firom  him.*" 

**  Better  things  I — ^aothing  can  be  better,  I  am 
sure,  than  '  Drayton  the  Dreamer  J  " 

^*  But  don't  you  know  his  name  ?"  asked  my 
sister  Laura ;  '^  you  ought  to  know  it;  for  he  has 
dedicated  his  book  to  your  iriend,  Mr.  Edwin  An- 
struther." 

This  last  sentence  was  rather  an  embarrassing 
one ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer ;  and  I  stam- 
mered when  I  made  the  attempt. — ''  I  have  heard 
it — but  I  don't  know — ^that  is  to  say,  I  have  for- 
gotten it" 

My  tiifie  had  not  yet  arrived ;  my  harvest  was 
not  ready  for  the  sickle. 

Breakftst  over,  my  mother  made  her  appearance 
with  the  last  volume  of  my  book  in  her  hand.  She 
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seemed^  like  my  two  siBterSi  dispoeed  to  talk  upon 
no  other  subject,  and  wound  up  a  long  critical  di&- 
course,  with  ^'  Oh  !  how  proud  I  should  be,  if  one 
of  my  sons  could  write  such  a  book  V* 

**  And  who  knows,  but  that  one  of  them  may  ?" 
said  my  father,  glancing  significantly  at  me« 

''  Stuff!"  ejaculated  my  mother ;  **  and  yet  they 
do  say  that  dear  Arthur  gets  on  manrellously  at 
Eton.  He  was  *  shown  up  for  good,'  as  they  call 
it,  and  got  five  shillings  for  his  verses." 

I  smiled ;  and  then  turning  to  my  &ther,  I  in- 
quired afler  his  Marston,  which  had  now  been 
many  years  on  the  stocks,  and  which  still,  I  be« 
lieved,  was  incomplete. 

'^  I  am  at  a  stand-still,"  replied  my  father,  *^  for 
want  of  a  copy  of  the  Malcontent ;  and  I  have  not 
got  the  original  editions  of  the  Satires." 

"Oh!"  I  exclaimed  in  accents  of  joy;  "the 
deficiency  will  soon  be  repaired  ^— my  good  fiiend, 
Mr.  Anstruther,  thinking  that  you  might  need 
them,  has  sent  you  a  complete  set  of  John  Mais- 
ton's  works,  and  respectfully  begs  your  acceptance 
of  them.  Plays>  satires,  everything,  he  has  writ- 
ten ;  I  have  got  them  for  you  at  the  HalL" 

"  Oh  !  how  very  good  of  him,"  cried  my  fi^ther, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  joy  as  he  spoke;  aod  he 
would  have  added  more,  had  not  my  mother  in- 
terrupting him,  exclaiming, 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  sent 
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* 

something  of  more  use  to  ub  all  than  a  number 
of  old,  musty  plays,  which  no  one  but  your 
father  will  look  into." 

I  was  very  much  hurt  by  the  selfishness  and  in- 
delicacy of  this  observation.  I  blushed  for  my 
mother,  but  I  was  scrupulously  silent  My  hr 
ther  tiiroed  aside  his  head,  for  he  also  was  much 
wounded  by  the  remark.  My  sisters,  however, 
appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  their 
mother.  There  was  a  silence ;  but  Mrs.  Doveton 
did  not  suffer  it  to  endure  very  long,  for  presently 
she  said  to  me,  ''  By  the  bye,  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  this  Mr.  Anstruther  of  yours  V* 

"  Is  he  handsome  V  asked  my  elder  sister. 

^*  Is  he  a  man  of  genius  ?"  asked  the  younger. 

«  He  is  both,*'  said  I. 

**  And  rich  V  asked  my  mother. 

*'  Yes,  very." 

**  And  he  has  no  children  ?" 

I  had  a  suspicion  that  I  was  not  uttering  the 
truth  when  I  replied  to  this  question,  "  None." 

"  He  is  a  widower,  I  think,"  said  my  mother; 
"  do  you  know  whether  the  estates  are  entailed." 

*^  I  don't  think  that  they  are,  .and  yet  I  am  not 
sure; — on  second  thoughts,  I  think  that  they 
may  be.'* 

"  This  is  one  of  your  explicit  answers,"  returned 
my  mother  in  her  pecuUar  sarcastic  voice,  "for 
which  you  are  so  famous,  Gerard,  and  have  been 
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even  since  you  were  a  child.  One  woold  have 
thought  that  any  body  but  yourself  would  have  in- 
quired into  these  affairs  the  first  thing.  You  don't 
know  what  a  chance  you  are  letting  slip, — now  do 
rouse  yourself  a  Uttle.  Fortune  seems  disposed  to 
smile  upon  you,  and  yet  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
advances.  I  should  not  wonder  that,  if  you  were 
to  try  hard,  Mr.  Anstruther  would  make  you  his 
heir.  By  the  bye,  Grerard,  don't  you  think  that 
you  could  get  hun  to  invite  dear  Arthur  to  spend 
his  next  holidays  at  Charlton  Abbey." 

"  I  could  get  him  to  do  anything  that  I  desire." 
said  I,  endeavouring  with  all  my  might  to  stifle 
my  just  indignation. 

**  Then  do  put  in  a  word  or  two  for  Arthur; — do, 
there's  a  good  boy." 
*'  But  where  is  Arthur?"  said  I. 
'^  He  went  off  on  a  shooting  expedition  before  it 
viras  light,"  returned  my  mother.  ''  He  toould  go, 
— nothing  could  persuade  him  to  give  it  up,  thou^ 
I  begged  and  prayed  him  to  stay  at  home.  I  do 
so  hate  those  horrid  fire-arms;  I  am  always  so 
afraid  of  their  bursting." 

At  this  moment,  one  of  our  maid-oervants  entered 
the  room,  bringing  with  her  a  small  parcel  for  me. 
It  was  from  Anstruther :  it  had  just  arrived  at  the 
Hall,  and  Sir  Reginald  had  forwarded  it  to  me  by 
one  of  his  grooms.  I  knew  the  hand«writing  of  the 
superscription;  but  as  I  had  only  left  Charlton 
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Abbey  on  the  preceding  morning,  it  appeared 
strange  to  me  that  I  should  thus  early  receive  a 
communication  from  my  generous  friend.  '^  What 
have  you  got  there  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

**  A  parcel  from  Mr.  Anstruther,"  I  replied. 

"  Most  likely  something  or  other  you  have  left 
behind  you/'  said  Mrs.  Doveton.  ^  I  never  yet 
knew  you  set  oat  upon  a  journey  without  leaving 
something  behind." 

This  was  very  true ;  and  it  was  very  probable, 
indeed,  that  my  mother's  surmises  were  correct. 
"  I  dare  say/'  said  I,  "  that  you  are  right,  and  that 
this  parcel  contains  something  that  I  have  for- 
gotten." 

A  little  thing  excites  the^  curiosity  of  a  woman ; 
and  my  mother  and  sisters  were  not  the  least  curi- 
ous of  their  sex.  I  could  plainly  see  that  they 
were  intensdy  desirous  to  witness  the  opening  of 
my  parcel;  and  as  I  had  no  wish  to  disappoint 
their  expectations,  I  broke  the  seals,  cut  the  string 
asunder,  and  had  soon  satisfied  the  curiosity  of 
the  party,  and  discovered  the  &llacy  of  my  mo- 
ther's conjectures. 

''  It  is  only  a  parcel  of  magazines,  after  all,"  ex- 
claimed my  mother,  with  an  air  of  disappointment. 

**  Is  the  Magazin  des  Modes  there  ?"  inquired 
my  elder  sister.  « 

I  smiled  at  my  sister's  French,  and  said,  ''  I 
should  think  not."    Then  tearing  open  the  letter, 
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vrhich  accompajued  the  parcel,  I  read  that  which 
caused  the  pulses  of,  my  heart  to  throb  with  119- 
wonted  rapidity,  and  my  whole  frame  to  thrill 
with  intensest  emotion,  '^  My  hour  has  come,  at 
last/'  1  soliloquized.  '^  I  have  triumphed ;  and 
now  my  triumph  shall  be  manifested.'' 

I  opened  one  of  the  magazines,  apd  said,  ad*^ 
dressing  myself  to  my  mother,  in  a  voice  slightly 
tremulous  with  excitement,  "  You  were  iaJking 
about  '  Drayton  the  Dreamer,' — should  you  like 
,to  see  a  portrait  of  the  author?*' 

"  Oh,  yes ! — ^very  much,  indeed ! — ^pray*diow  it 
to  me — I  am  dying  to  see  it; — quick,  there's  a 
good  boy !" 

And  my  sisters  echoed  the  words  of  their  mo- 
ther :  they  were  all  **  dying"  to  see  the  portrait  of 
him  who  wrote  **  Drayton  the  DreaanerJ'  But  had 
I  such  a  portrait  to  show  them  2  I  had.  At  An- 
struther's  request,  I  had  sat  to  an  artist  for  my 
picture.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait,  and  an 
admirable  likeness.  Anslauther  cherished  it  moie 
than  all  his  jewels  of  art. 

He  had  caused  it  to  be  engraved ;— ^this  I  knew 
not ; — and  mainly  through  his  interest,  I  conjec- 
ture, the  engraving  had  just  made  its  c^pearance 
as  one  of  a  ^'  Gallery  of  Literary  PcMrtraits,"  em^ 
bellishing  ^he Mi^;azine. 

The  magazines  did  not  arrive  at  Chariton  Abbey 
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till  some  hours  after  my  departure,  but  Anstruther 
bad  forwarded  them  immediately  by  the  mail* 

''  Oh !  db  let  us  see  the  author  of  Drayton  the 
Dreamer^*  cried  my  mother  and  both  of  my  sis* 
ters,  in  a  breath. 

"  I  have  pictured  him  to  my  mind's-eye,"  said 
my  sister  Laura, ''  as  a  beautiful  youth,  with  long 
flowing  hair,  and  a  Byron-like  expression  of  coun* 
tenance/' 

**  Then,  I  fear,  you  will  be  disappointed,''  said 
I ;  "  for  he  is  almost  as  ugly  as  I  am." 

'^  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  ugly,"  re- 
turned Laura ;  '^  there  must  be  *  the  mind,  the 
music  breathing  from  his  face,'  as  Byron  says." 

**  No  more  mind,  and  no  more  music,  than 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  mine,"  I  rephed. 

"  But  why  don't  you  let  us  judge  for  our- 
Belyes?"  asked  my  mother,-  extending  her  hand 
for  the  magazine* 

**  Because  you  will  be  disappointed  when  you 
see  it.    The  actual  (alls  &r  short  of  tbe  ideal." 

^*  Oh !  never  mind ;  we  will  take  our  chance, 
and  we  will  not  blame  you  for  dispersing  the 
illusion." 

''  Well,  then,  you  shall  see  it.  Behold  the  au* 
thor  of  Drayton  the  Dreamer  /" 

And  as  I  said  this,  I  threw  myself  into  the  atti- 
tude which  the  artist  had  chosen  for  my  picture. 
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I  wore  precisely  the  same  style  of  dress  as  ia  the 
portmit;  so  that  tJiere  was  nothing  to  mar  the  ex* 
cell^ice  of  the  likeness.  '^  Now,  mother^  look  at 
the  author  of  Drayton  the  Dreamer,  and  thai 
look  at  your  son  f* 

My  mother  took  the  book  into  her  hand. — 
"  Why,  Grerard,  it's  hke  you ! — it  has  your  nose, 
your  fcnrehead,  your  mouth. — How  very  strange !  — 
It  has  hair,  too,  like  yours ;  it 

'^  Look  at  me,  mother.' 

And  my  mother  did  look  at  me.  ^^  iVliy,  Ge- 
rard, it  is  just  your  attitude — ^your  everything — ^it 
is,  it  must  be,  yet  no;  it  cannot  be.  Oh!  it  is 
your  picture." 

*^  Gerard's  picture ! "  and  my  sisters  started  up, 
and  looking  oyer  the  shoulder  of  their  mother, 
tiiey  glanced  at  me,  and  then  at  the  picture,  and 
said, ''  It  is  wonderfully  like." 

**  What  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  my 
&ther. 

I '  continued  in  my  old  attitude,  and  smiled; 
My  father  rose  from  his  seat,  and  he  also  looked 
at  the  picture.  He  doubted  not  for  one  moment. 
His  heart  did  not  misgive  him.  He  believed 
what  he  desired  to  be  true ;  and  was  convinced,  at 
once,  that  he  beheld  in  his  son  the  original  of 
the  portrait,  before  him — the  author  of  Drayton 
the  Dreamer, 

He  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  threw  his 
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arms  arofund  my  neck.  **  Oh  !  Gerard,  it  is  your 
picture,  and  you  are  he — ^the  author  of  the  book* 
I  always  thought  that  you  had  genius.  I  always 
thought  that  you  would,  some  day  or  other,  be. a 
shining  light  in  the  world.  I  knew  that  I  should 
ha^e  reason  to  be  proud  of  you — ^but  why  were 
you  so  secret?  Could  you  not  confide  in  your 
poor  father?  Could  you  not  have  unburthened 
yourself  to  me?" 

**  Or,  to  me?"  said  my  mother,  with  a  sigh, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  knew  not  how  to  in- 
terpret. 

**  But,  are  you  really  the  author  of  Drayton  the 
Dreamer?"  asked  my  sister  Laura;  "  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  resemblance,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary resemblance,  indeed, — but  such  things 

have  been,  before  now,  and but  just  move 

your  hand,  mamma,  there  is  an  autograph  under 
the  portrait." 

'^And  what  name  does  it  character?"  I  asked, 
with  a  triumphant  look  of  exultation  on  my 
face. 

My  father  snatched  the  book  from  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  and  as  he  glanced  at  the  autc^raph, 
he  answered  my  question.  ''  Whose  name  is 
written  there?"  I  asked. 

*^  The  name  of  Gerard.  Dovbton — my  son" 

I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  walked  towards  the 
window.  I  knew  not  whether  I  was  happy,  or 
was  misera^ble.     Of  a  certainty,  I  had  triumphed 
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gloriously;  but  a  kind  heart  delighteth  not  in 
triumph;  and  now^  many  bitter  reminidcenoeB 
rushed,  with  a  sickening  influence,  upon  my  flonl, 
and  I  reproached  myself  for  my  long-abiding 
reserve — my  mistrust — my  evil-minded  vindic* 
tiveness — and  all  the  vile  cravings  of  my  mor- 
tified  vanity.  I  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been,  if  I  had  confi^ded  my  cherished 
hopes  to  my  parents,  and  sufiered  them  to  sym* 
pathize  with  their  son.  The  kind  reproaches  of 
my  &ther  unmanned  me :  I  felt  that  I  had  treatr- 
ed  him  with  scorn,  and  ingratitude — that  I  ought 
to  have  confided  my  secret  to  him,  if  to  none 
beside,  and  thinking  of  these  things,  I  was  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  and  I  turned  my  &ce  towards 
the  window,  and  wept. 

'^  Gerard,  Gerard,"  said  my  mother,  ^*  now  tell 
me  all  about  your  book." 

I  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  walked  toward  the 
60&,  on  which  my  mother  was  sitting.  I  sate 
down  beside  her,  and  taking  one  of  her  hands 
into  mine,  I  kissed  her  upon  the  cheek,  and  said, 
"  Forgive  me ;  I  -have  been  very  wrong,  indeed ; 
I  ought  to  have  had  no  secrets  from  my  parents. 
But  I  was  proud,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  fail, 
and,  if  I  succeeded,  I  was  anxious  that  my  success 
should  burst  suddenly  upon  you,  my  mother.  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  rejoice  in  that  success — do 
you  not?    Now  tell  me,  are  you  happy — happy 
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in  the  exaltation  of  your  son  ?  Love  me,  mother, 
love  me  very  much;  for  &me  is  nothing  worth, 
without  love/' 

*^  Have  I  not  always  loved  you?"  asked  my 
mother. 

Alas !  I  could,  not  answer  ''  Yes ! " 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THB  PAL8Y-6TRICKBN. 


•« Tell  u*. 

How  ptrted  the  from  life.' 

FoiD. 


It 


^  No  deep,  wm  e'er  like  thi»— no  txaaoe,  no  fcinting  1 
Tboie  white  and  rigid  lipe— those  dreadful  eje-htUf — 
AU  prove  that  death  is  here  , 

For  ererj  vital  thing  in  the  unirene. 

Is  qaite  nnlike  it ." 

Hoknk's  Cnm  d»*  Madku 


Leaving  Meadow-bank,  I  proceeded  with  a  beat- 
ing hearty  towards  the  cottage  in  Grass-hill  lane. 
As  I  went  along,  many  painful  misgiyingB  floated, 
cloud-like,  over  the  serenity  of  my  mind.  I  thought 
of  the  disclosure  that  I  had  undertaken  to  make, 
and  I  feared  that  I  was  bound  upon  a  perilous 
adventure.  It  was  not  possible  to  conceive,  that 
a  woman,  with  the  strong  feelings  of  Mrs.  Mooie, 
could  receive  the  intelligence  that  I  was  about  to 
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communicate  with  any  other  than  over-whehning 
emotions.  To  know  that  the  history  of  her  in* 
fiuny  was  familiar  to  me,  who  for  many  years  had 
Tegarded  her  as  a  pattern  of  morality,  could  not 
&il  of  exciting  within  her  a  host  of  painful  sensa* 
tions :  but,  that  her  story  should  be  made  known 
mito  the  world,  and  that  her  own  daughter  should 
be  called  upon  to  pardon  the  delinquencies  of  an 
ofiisnding  mother;  that  after  long  years  of  ob- 
scurity, she  should  be  dragged  as  a  culprit  before 
the  world,  and  all  the  desolating  reminiscences 
of  her  past  guilt  be  re-awakened  suddenly.  Oh  ! 
indeed  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  die,  as  she  had  lived,  in  her  humble  seclu-* 
fiioa. 

I  dreaded  the  disclosure  that  I  was  about  to 
make,  and  I  resolved,  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
to  delay  it:  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  defer 
the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  painful.  I 
thought  so,  at  least,  as  I  went  along,  thanking 
God  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plans  that  had  been  formed  by  Sir 
Reginald  Euston  and  myself.  He  was  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  engagement  first,  and  this  was  a 
marvellous  solace  to  me.  *^  I  will  think  nothing 
more  of  this  to-day,"  I  thought :  "  I  will  visit 
them  as  though  I  were  still  abiding  in  the  igno- 
rance of  by-gone  years." 

But,  having  cast  out  this  fear,  another  took 
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poBfleesion  of  my  boding  miiid.  Thinking  of  BUa, 
it  flashed  upon  my  memory  .that  she  was  Bolooger 
a  childy  and  that  if  Mrs.  Moore  perfcMmed  her 
duty,  she  .would  forbid  my  visits  to  the  cottage. 
Indeed,  the  widow-woman,  befi)te  my  departure 
for  the  metropolis,  had  alluded,  more  thaaonce, 
to  the  strange  position  in  which  we  were  situated 
with  regard  tq  one  another ;  and  I  often  marvelled 
that  she  had  suffered  our  &miliaiity  to  endure  so 
many  years.  I  was  no  sophist. — I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that,  if  Mrs.  Moore  were  to  say  to 
me,  **  Mr.  Doveton,  this  ought  not  to  be,''  I  should 
be  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  answer,  **  I 
think  that  it  ought."  I  knew  that  my  intentions 
were  honest,  but  out  of  the  purest  soil  often  spring 
many  evil  weeds ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  treading  a 
path  of  danger,  more  dangftrous  to  my  beloved 
than  to  myself;  for  man  escapes  often,  iiiHben  woman 
sinks,  and  these  reflexions  filled  me  with  painful 
incertitude.  I  thought  of  what  Smith  had  Batd  to 
me,  and  I  acknowledged  that,  in  part^  he  was 
right.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  could  not  cease 
to  love,  but  I  might  abstain  from  the  society  of 
the  loved  one.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  in 
accordance  vnih  the  claims  of  duty,  I  was  now  re- 
solute to  act  But  not  duty  alone,  but  love  sup* 
porting  duty,  imperatively  called  upon  me  to  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct,  widely  different  from  what  I  had 
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hitherto  adopted,  I  resolved  to  obey  principle^ 
not  impulse;  to  make  present  enjoyment  succmnb 
to  ultimate  good ;  to  cast  out  all  selfishness  from 
any  nature,  and, hoping  for  a  happyconsummation 
of  my  labours,  steadily  to  pursue  a  predetermined 
path,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to  tempt  me  into  a 
digression.  '^  Yes,"  I  said,  '*.  it  will  be  wiser, 
better,  kinder,  to  deny  myself  for  a  season.  Shall 
I  do  ought  to  injure  my  Ella?  We  may  be 
honest,  pure,  innocent,  but  there  are  evil-minded 
people  in  the  world,  —  babblers,  who  will  say 
strange  things  of  us ;  and  they  will  try  to  cast  a 
stain  upon  the  spotless  character  of  the  cottage 
maiden,  mixing  up  her  name  with  mine,  and 
pcMnting  at  us^  this  never  must  be. — '  Pure  as 
snow,  and  chaste  as  ice,  ye  shall  not  escape  ca- 
lumny/ " 

Thinking  of  these  things,  as  I  passed  along 
Grasfr-hill  lane,  I  was  aroused  from  my  medita- 
tions, by  the  ringing  noise  of  a  horse's  hoofs  close 
behind  me,  striking  rapidly  upon  the  hard,  frosty 
ground.  I  stood  still ;  and  saw  that  the  hcH^e- 
man,  waa  no  other  than  the  village  apothecary. 
Aa  be  passed  me,  he  recognized  my  per8(»,  and 
uttered  a  few  words,  of  which  I  caught  only  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Moore,  for  he  did  not  slacken  his 
pace,  and  almost  instantly  he  had  galloped  out  of 
hearing.    '^  What  can  this  be ! "   I  said.    ^  Pray 
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God  that  disease  has  not  entei^  the  cottage  c^ 
the  widow-woman." 

So  I  quickened  my  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  within  sight  of  the  widow-woman's  abode. 
I  trembled  with  all  the  nervousness  of  anticipated 
evil,  as  I  beheld  the  apothecary*s  horse  tied  to  the 
Uttle  lyicket  gate,  through  which  I  had  ao  often 
passed  with  a  heart  fluttering  with  more  pleasu- 
rable sensations,  than  those  which  now  vibrated 
in  my  soul.  What  could  it  be  ?  Was  the  widow- 
woman  dying  ?  Or,  had  some  frightful  visitation 
come  suddenly  upon  Michad  and  Ella. 

I  passed  the  gate,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the 
cottage-door,  I  met  a  strange  woman,  whom 
almost  breathless  with  excitement,  I  accosted,  and 
asked, ''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  She  looked  at  me 
and  recognizing  my  face,  for  she  was  a  charwoman 
and  had  seen  me  at  Meadow-bank,  she  replied, 
*^  Oh !  Mr.  Doveton — your  name  was  the  last 
word  she  spoke." 

''  Grood  God!"  I  exclaimed,  ''  you  don't  fnean 
to  tell  me  that  Ella  Moore  is  dead?" 

Knowing  that  there  was  evil,  my  imagination 
had  conjured  up  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  I  had 
asked  this  question,  though  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  have  thought  that  the  words  of  the 
charwoman  related  to  her.  I  always  ap^ehended 
the  extremes  of  misery,  whenever  I  knew  that 
there  was  any  evil  to  be  dreaded.    I  had  rarely 
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any  half-fears ;  and  I  always  expected  my  sorrows 
to  come  upon  me,  not  singly,  but  in  battalions. 

^  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  Ella  Moore 
is  dead  ?"  I  exclaimed,  gaspingly. 

"  Oh,  no ! — ^not  Ella — Mrs.  Moore ;  but  no  one 
is  dead,  sir.'' 

**  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?— quick ! — ^tell  me ; 
— ^fbr  Crod's  sake,  speak !" 

**  Mrs.  Moore,  sir,  is  going  off  in  a  fit  —  a  palsy 
fit ;  it's  horrid  to  see  her.  I  don't  think  that  she 
would  quite  know  you  now,  sir;  but  she  wanted 
you  a  little  time  ago." 

**  Are  Michael  and  Ella  with  their  mother  ?" 

"  Michael  and  Elja,  sir !— oh,  no ! — ^they  are 
both  gone  away,"  replied  the  woman. 

^  Oonet — Oone  tokere?  This  is  dreadfiil!  I 
don't  know  what  it  is ;  but  I'm  sure  that  some- 
thing horrible  has  happened.  Go,  and  tell  the 
doctor  that  I  wish  to  see  him ;  and  ask  him  whe- 
ther I  may  go  into  the  room." 

**  Michael  and  Ella  gone !"  I  muttered  to  my- 
self; **  and  the  Widow  Moore  in  a  palsy  fit !  I 
hare  come  in  time  to  hear  fearful  tidings." 

The  apothecary  came  out  to  speak  with  me. — 
"Oh,  doctor!  what  means  all  this? — something 
horrible ! — ^but  tell  me  the  worst ;  I  can  bear  it. 
I  can,  indeed;  for  certainty  is  better  than  sus- 
pense." 

I  scarcely  know  myself,"  returned  the  apothe- 
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caiy;  ''there  is  a  mystery  here,  difficult  to  ik- 
thorn.  Mrs.  Moore  has  been  struck  with  paralysisy 
and  small  chance  is  there  that  she  will  surrive  the 
day :  the  sun  will  surely  set  upon  a  corpse." 

"But,  her  children!"  I  interrupted  eagerly; 
"  her  children, — where  are  they  gone  ?** 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  am  ignorant  as  yoursel£ 
I  was  summoned  about  an  hour  ago  to  the  poor 
woman's  bed-side,  and  I  have  just  arrived  here,  as 
you  know.  Neither  son  nor  daughter  are  in  the 
cottage ;  but  perhaps  they  know  not  of  their  mo* 
ther's  affliction,  and  are  not  very  far  flrom  home." 

"  i  fear  that  they  are,  6ir;  but  this  woman  can 
tell  us;  perhaps  she  knows  more  than  we  do. — 
Here,  my  good  woman ;  when  did  they  —  I  mean 
Michael  and  Ella  MOore,  —  when  did  they  leave 
their  mother?  and  how  long  has  Mrs.  Moore 
been  ill?" 

The  woman  was  startled  by  the  earnestness  of 
my  manner,  and  she  did  not  immediately  l^ply. 
"  Can  you  not  speak  ?"  I  said ;  "  can  you  not  tell 
me  what  you  know  ?  I  ask  but  a  simple  question ; 
can  you  not  answer  me  ?  Where  are  they  got\e  ? 
where  are  Michael  and  Ella  Moore  gone,  my  good 
woman  ?  I  speak  plainly  enough ;  don't  you  un* 
derstand  what  I  say?" 

And,  at  length,  the  woman  replied,  fidteringly, 
"  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  do  ndt,  indeed." 

"  But  when  did  they  go  ?  can  you  tell  me  that  Y* 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  they  went  yesterday." 

"Together?" 

"  Yes,  sir, — together ;  and  Mrs.  Moore  sent  for 
me  to  help  her." 

"  And  did  she  tell  you  nothing  ?" 

"  No,  sir, — nothmg*  She  has  been  in  a  sad 
taking  ever  since.  She  has  scarcely  opened  her 
lips  since  I  have  been  here,  except  once  or  twice, 
to  say, '  I  wish  Gerard  Dpveton  were  here.* " 

"  Doctor,  we  must  solve  this :  let  us  go  to  the 
widow,  and  ask  her." 

"  Alas !"  replied  the  apothecary,  "  she  is  speech- 
less." 

^  This  is  dreadful ! — ^we  must  remain  in  our  sus- 
pense. This  fearful  incertitude  wlU  kill  me.  But 
suppose,  doctor,  that  we  go  into  her  room,  and  see 
if  we  can  discover  any  clue  which  may  possibly 
guide  us  in  our  researches :  a  letter,  perhaps ;  or, 
don't  you  think,  that,  peradventure,  Mrs.  Moore 
can 'Write  with  her  hand  what  she  cannot  utter 
with  her  lips  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  sir ;  she  is  utterly  powerless ;  her 
right  side  lA  feaifuUy  distorted  by  the  shock,  and 
thei^  is  no  hope  that  she  can  communicate  with 
us.  But  you  may  enter  with  me ;  for,  as  you  sug* 
gest,  some  clue  or  other  might  be  discovered.  But 
it  is  my  business,  you  know,  to  think  wholly  of  my 
patient ;  though  I  fear  that  very  little  can  be  done 
for  her." 
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And  sajring  this,  liie  apothecary  led  me  to  flie 
chamber  of  the  palsy-etricken  woman.  What  I 
beheld  therci  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Such 
a  wreck,  such  a  hideous  distortion^  such  a  misev* 
able  ruin  of  a  human  fiaice,  struck  as  it  were  by  the 
lightning  of  sudden  disease,  was  seldom  beheldy 
even  by  those  who  are  habituated  to  horrible 
sights,  and  who  are  familiar  with  hospitals  and 
lazar-houses !  In  that  fearfully  distorted  visage, 
no  child  would  have  known  the  face  of  its  mo- 
ther. 

'  Yet  she  knew  me — I  saw  at  once  that  she  knew 
me,  and  she  struggled,  but  impotently,  to  speak* 
I  heard  a  low  gurgling  in  her  throat — and  her 
mouth,  which  was  drawn  awry  by  the  palsy-stroke 
Was  opened,  but  no  accents  escaped.  Her  eyes, 
which  protruded  redly  from  their  sockets,  ndled 
themselves  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood.  Then, 
tLS  I  thought,  she  made  an  effort  to  uplift  her  hand, 
but  she  was  powerless — ^there  she  lay  upon  the 
bed,  a  wretched  mass  of  the  most  hopeless  im- 
potence. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do.  It  was  plain  that  the 
6ne  wish  of  the  dying  woman,  was  to  address  her- 
self to  me.  But  speechless,  and  almost  motion^ 
less,  as  she  was,  all  means  of  communication  woe 
shut  out  from  her,  and  alas  !  it  was  too  plain,  tiiat 
if  she  had  aught  to  disclose,  her  secret  must  go 
down  with  her  to  the  grave. 
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But  my  heart  died  within  me,  as  I  thought  of  this. 
I  tumed  to  the  doctor,  and  said,  in  accents  of  de- 
q»ir,  ''  What  are  we  to  do  ? — She  has  something 
on  her  mind,  and  yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  should  unburthen  herself/' 

"  Utterly  impossible,  Mr.  Doveton." 

^'  Do  you  think,  doctor,  that  she  can  hear?" 

^  Beyond  a  doubt.*' 

^  Then,  perhaps,  I  may  lighten  her  agony ;  *' 
and  bending  over  the  pillow  of  her  bed,  I  con* 
tinued  in  a  slow,  distinct  voice,  '^  Mrs.  Moore, 
have  no  fear,  I  beseech  you,  on  account  of  your 
children,  for  I  will  help  them.  Here,  I  promise 
you,  and  if  I  break  that  promise,  may  Ood  visit 
me  according  to  my  deserts,  that  whilst  I  am 
suflfered  to  abide  in  this  world,  they  shall  never 
lack  one  to  help  them-— they  shall  never  be  friend- 
less on  the  earth." 

And  liie  palsy-stricken  woman  heard  me,  for 
she  i^ain  struggled  to  articulate ;  but  again  were 
her  lips  closed,  without  sending  forth  any  accent 
more  distinct  than  a  low  gurgle,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  lower  cavities  of  her  chest.  I 
knelt  down,  beside  her  bed,  and  repeated  my  as- 
surances of  protection  to  her  children;  then  I 
prayed  ibr  her  poor  soul,  and  my  prayers  seemed 
to  afford  her  comfort,  for  she  closed  her  eyes;  and 
distorted  as  was  her  face,  I  thought  that  it  wore 
an  aspect  of  calmness. 

VOL.  in.  c 
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>  But,  presently  her  left  hand,  which,  lay  withoat 
the  coverhd  of  the  bed,  was  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,-  and  the  fore-finger  pointed  out,  as 
though  she  were  endeavouring  to  trace  something 
upon  the  sheet.  The  apothecary  beheld  this,  and 
he  whispered  to  me,  **  I  think  that  she  is  endea- 
vouring to  write  with  her  finger. — ^Watch;*'  and 
we  did  watch. 

''  Doctor,  what  word  was  that  ?    Did  you  make 
out  the  letters,  as  she  traced  them?" 

*'  I  think  so — ^that  last  word  was  JLawrence" 
"  So  I  thought,  and  ^my* — '  my  «wi.'  " 
"  Yes — I  made  that  out  plainly;  but  look — ** 
"  Ah  !  that  word  was  '  Michael' — and — " 
"  Ella—'  Michael  and  Ella:  " 
"Yes  —  but  what  was  that  letter?    I  cannot 
make  out  what  she  writes.*' 
"  I  think  that  the  word  was  '  Paul'  " 
^^  Paul! — what  can  that  mean? — but  look, 
doctor;  'Phil—PhiUips:" 
'' '  Paul  Phillips:  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so — *  knows — knows  all:  *' 
"  Paul  Phillips  knows  all     I  cannot  tell  the 
meaning  of  this.     But  look,  now  the  hand  is 
still." 

*^  Oh !  doctor,  I  think  that  she  is  dying — see 
how  her  frame  is  convulsed—  can  you  do  nothing  ? 
She  would  have  written  more,  but  now thi» 
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is  horrible  indeed,  and  those  dreadfiil  struggling 
efforts  to  articulate.  Oh !  doctor,  what  can  -we 
do?*' 

*'  Nothing,  I  fear,  nothing ;  the  spirit  is  passing 
away  from  her  body/' 

It  was  indeed — but  it  passed  not  away  gently, 
and  it  was  a  fearful  thing,  indeed,  to  witness  the 
dying  struggles  of  the  palsynstricken  woman — ^the 
deadly  throes,  the  convtdsive  paroxysms,  the 
wrenched  frame,  the  rolling  eye  upturned,  the 
distorted  features  still  more  distorted.  Oh !  better 
are  these  things  not  described. 

She  died — ^and  where,  at  this  awful  moment, 
were  those  who  should  have  smoothed  her  dying 
pillow,  even  her  own  children — where  were  they? 
Michael  and  Ella,  whither  had  they  betaken 
themselves  ?  Oh !  passing  strange  seemed  their 
absence  to  me. 

I  quitted  the  death-chamber  and  entered  the 
little  parlour,  where  I  had  so  often  sate  listening 
to  the  widow,  as  she  read  aloud  firom  her  easy 
chair,  the  sweet  moralities  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  I 
did  not  weep ;  but  my  eyes  were  hot  and  arid ;  I 
would  have  given  the  world  for  the  power  to  shed 
a  tear. 

There  was  an  open  Bible  lying  upon  the  table; 
I  took  it  into  my  hand,  but  I  could  not  read. 
The  letters  seemed  floating  before  my  eyes,  for 
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my  brain  was  exceeding  dizzy.  But  I  prayed — 
and  €be  stream  ^  flowed  not  from  my  heart  witiiont 
access  of  strength/ 

I  rose  up,  and  I  began  to  look  around  me, 
hoping  that  my  eyes  would  alight  upon  something 
which  mi^t  account  for  the  strange  absence  of 
Michael  and  EUa  from  their  home.  I  looked 
around  me,  but  in  vain,  for  all  things  appeared 
to  be  precisely  in  the  situation,  in  which  they  were 
ever  wont  to  have  been,  ere  my  d^Muture  from 
Meadow-bank.  Despair  entered  my  soul;  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  in  this  extremity. 

Walking  towards  the  door  in  utter  hopelessness, 
I  dashed  my  foot  against  something  that  was  lying 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  a  book;  mechanically 
I  stooped  down  to  Uft  it  up.  I  knew  it  well,  for 
it  was  the  Holy  Living. 

I  turned  over  its  pages,  1  know  not  why,  for  I 
did  not  attempt  to  read,  and  a  letter  feU  from  the 
book,  at  my  feet  I  picked  it  up,  and  looking 
at  the  signature,  I  read  the  name  of  Lawrence 
Moore. 

And  instantly  I  accounted  for  the  strange  ab- 
sence of  Michael  and  Ella,  from  their  home. 
Poor  Larry,  in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  destitute 
and  broken  down,  perhaps  dying,  had  written  to 
his  mother  for  assistance,  and  Michael  and  Ella 
had  gone  forth  to  aid  him.  They  had  gone  to 
London,  for  Larry  had  dated  his  letter  from  a 
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little  tavern  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  they  had 
started,  as  it  appeared,  suddenly,  and  ere  this, 
they  had  arrived  at  the  metropolis, 

I  read  Larry's  letter.  It  was  brief;  but  it  told 
plainly  enough  the  sad  history  of  his  destitution. 
Utterly  without  any  farther  resources,  after  hia 
abandonment  of  the  equestrian  players,  he  had 
subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  his  slender  pro- 
fessional  earnings;  but  now,  not  only  was  he 
pennyless,  but  fever-stricken ;  and  I  almost  feared 
that  Michael  and  Ella  would  arrive  too  late  to 
rescue  their  brother  from  death. 

Taking  Larry's  letter  with  me,  I  quitted  the 
cottage,  and  turned  my  footsteps  towards  the 
Hall.  ''  And  I,  too,  will  set  out  for  London;"  I 
cried  aloud,  as  I  ascended  the  hill.  '^  Yes ;  ere 
night-&ll,  I  shall  have  started  upon  my  journey." 

My  words  were  the  language  of  truth.  That 
night  I  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE   ARMING   OP  THE   KNIGHT-ERRAKT. 


"  What  fairer  seal 
Shall  I  require  to  my  authentic  miasiozi. 
Than  this  fierce  euergy— this  instinct  striring. 
Because  its  nature  is  to  strire  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Is  it  for  human  will 
To  institute  such  impulses ;  still  less 
To  disregard  their  promptings  t*' 

Bbowking. 


But  ere  I  started  upon  my  journey,  I  took  counsel 
with  Sir  Reginald  Euston.  The  good  baronet, 
grieved  as  he  was  by  the  thought  of  my  sudden 
departure,  applauded  the  generosity  of  my  resolu- 
tions. "  Yes,  go,"  he  said ;  "  go,  Gerard ;  and 
God  grant  that  your  expedition  may  be  suo 
cessful." 

Then  we  spake  of  Lady  Euston :  Sir  Reginald 
had  not  yet  touched  upon  the  subject  of  her  rela- 
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tidnship  to  the  Widow  Moore;  and  although  he 
lamented  the  catastrophe  that  had  so  suddenly 
cut  off  the  mother  of  his  wife,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that,  by  this  dispensation^  much  bitterness 
and  heart-rending  had  been  spared/  '^  Yet,  I 
must  tell  her/'  said  the  baronet;  ^^  I  must  tell 
her  of  what  has  happened.  So  long  has  she  been 
virtually  motherless,  that  the  news  of  this  actual 
death  cannot  plunge  her  into  very  deep  affliction. 
I  will  see  to  this,  Gerard,  and  to  the  matter  of  the 
funeral,  whilst  you  go  forth  to  redeem  the  lost 
brother  of  my  poor  wife." 

So  I  started  upon  my  journey  that  very  nigh^ 
and  on  the  following  evening  I  had  arrived  at  the 
metropolis.  Taking  up  my  quarters  at  an  hotel,  I 
dispatched  a  hasty  meal;,  and  then,  resolute  to 
lose  no  time  ere  I  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  my  desired  object,  I  took  forth  Lawrence 
Moore's  letter,  and,  spreading  before  me  a  map 
of  London,  I  proceeded  to  acquaint  myself  mi- 
nutely with  the  locality  of  the  street  where  he 
was  lodging*  I  had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  somewhat  indiscreetly,  I  had 
taken  up  my  quarters  at  a  house  directly  in  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  town.  Weary  of  the 
coach,  in  which  I  had  been  travelling  for  nearly 
four-and-twenty  hours,  I  had  quitted  it  at  the 
west-end  of  Piccadilly,  and  Lawrence  Moore  was 
living  in  Limehouse. 
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But  I  was  n6t  mnch  diBcomferted  by  this  dis- 
covery. What  were  seven  or  eight  miles  to  me, 
who  had  just  travelled  nearly  two  hundred  ?  Ohy 
nothing !  I  threw  my  cloak  over  my  shoulders, 
and  was  about  to  sally  forth  into  the  open  air, 
when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  to  the  waiter,  the 
tones  of  which,  as  I  thought,  were  fiuoiiliar  to  me. 

My  progress  was  arrested ;  I  turned  round  my 
head,  and,  presently  retracing  my  steps,  I  walked 
to  the  further  extremity  of  the  coflfeeHToom,  whence 
the  voice  which  so  struck  me  had  pft>ceeded. 
*'  Ha !"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  may  be — it  must  be — it 
is  Smith  !*' 

And  it  wais  actually  the  man  of  sense  who  satf 
there,  regaling  himself  with  a  beef-steak  and  a 
bottle  of  Dublin  porter. 

^'  WeU,  Doveton,  we  are  destined  to  meet  in 
strange  places,''  said  John  Smidi.  **  From  what 
quarter  of  the  heavens  have  you  just  descended 
in  your  balloon?" 

''  Oh  !  I  have  given  up  my  aeronautics,  as  you 
desired  me,''  said  I ;  ^*  and,  instead  of  a  dreamer, 
I  have  become  an  actor." 

**  An  actor ! — what,  have  you  taken  to  the 
stage?  It  is  just  the  sort  of  tiling  that  I  should 
expect  from  you." 

<'  <  Taken  to  the  stage.'— Yes;  I  took  to  the 
stage  last  night,  and  I  have  come  by  it  all  tiie 
way  from  Devonshire." 
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:  Smith  aaiiled  at  my  exoeraUe  ymtHmau    '^  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  tonuog  actor?'*  he  asked. 

**  I  mean,"  oaid  I,  irith  an  air  of  8etf4mportance, 
*  tliat  I  am  leading  now  a  life  of  action.  I  am  no 
longer  a  dreaming  boy^  but  a  man.  Smith ;  a  man 
ofthewoild." 

^^  You  a  man  of  the  world ! — No^  Doveton ;  you 
will  never  be  that,  I  am  sure.'' 

^  And  why  not?"  said  I,  with  an  appearance  of 
mortification* 

"  I  thought  that  I  was  paying  you  a  compli- 
menty"  letomed  Smith ;  ^  and,  instead  of  this,  I 
find  that  I  have  offended  you." 

**  Oh  !  no ;  you  have  not  ofiended  me.  But  tell 
me  your  reason  for  thinking  that  I  shall  never  be  a 
man  of  the  world." 

*^  Because  yon  have  too  much  heart;  too  much 
honesty;  too  much  sincerity.  You  are  all  in^ 
pulse :  a  man  of  the  world  never  does  anything 
apon  impulse.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
aspire  to  be  rqputed  ^  a  man  of  the  world.'  I 
would  not  have  you  dream  away  your  life ;  but 
still  I  would  rather  that  yon  should  become  too 
visionary,  than  too  worldly.  Action,  no  doubt,  is 
a  fine  thing :  I  have  often  told  you  to  act.  But 
to  become  a  man  of  the  world,  is  not  to  act,  but 
to  trifle.  Now,  111  wager,  Doveton,  that  you  have 
(xme  up  to  town  fi>r  soine  purpose  or  other  that 

c6 
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will  utterly  set  aside  your  claims  to  the  title  whicli 
you  so  much  desiderate/' 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that;  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  has  brought  me  to  town.*'  And 
briefly  I  narrated  the  history  of  Mrs.  Moc»e!s 
death;  of  her  children's  departure  from  home; 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  depar* 
ture. 

'^  And  do  you  caU  that  acting  like  a  man  of  the 
world?"  asked  Smith. 

**  I  don't  know;  but  I  could  not  well  have  done 
otherwise.  Michael  and  Ella  have  never  been  in 
London  before,  and  they  will  stand  in  need  of  very 
much  assistance." 

^^  Are  you  going  to  find  them  out  to-night?'* 
asked  Smith. 

**  I  was  upon  the  start,  when  your  voice  arrest- 
ed my  progress ;  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  loiter  any 
longer." 

"  ShaU  you  walk  there  ?" 

*'  I  have  no  other  mode  of  proceeding." 

"  Take  a  cab,"  interrupted  Smith ;  "  for  I'll 
answer  for  it,  that  you  never  find  your  way  there; 
besides  it  is  nearly  seven  miles,  and  after  your 
journey,  you  must  be  tired.  But  stay;  the 
chances  are,  Doveton,  that  in  these  occidental 
districts — " 

*'  Occidental  Ju^ricto— what  are  they?" 

"  The  west  end  of  London ; — ^biit  I  was  going 
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to  tell  youy  that  the  cabmen,  in  these  parts, 
know  very  little  of  the  regions  about  Lime- 
house,  and,  therefore,  you  had  better  drive  first 
to  Lead^ihall-street,  and  then  take  another  cab 
onward." 

"  Very  well." 

**  Bat  now,  tell  me,  Doveton,  have  you  got  any 
money  in  your  pocket  ?  *' 

I  searched  one  pocket,  then  another,  then 
a  third,  and  at  leiigth  I  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  with  humiliation,  that,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  my  square  friend,  I 
should  have  set  oat  on  my  expedition,  money* 
less. 

'^  How  very  lucky,"  I  stammered  out,  ''  that 
you  should  have  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  My  purse 
is  up-fitairs,  in  my  bed  room ;  I  remember  taking 
it  out  of  my  pocket  Upon  my  word,  I  have  had 
a  narrow  escape.  I  am  always  foigetting  these 
things." 

^*  And  yet  you  aspire  to  be  a  man  of  the  world. 
Depend  upon  it,  Doveton,  that  his  purse  is  the 
last  thing  which  a  man  of  the  world  ever  foi^ 
gets." 

''  I  will  go  up  for  it,  directly ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  what  you  are  doing 
now,  in  this  house?" 

^'  Oh !  merely  taking  a  late  dinner,  before  starting 
by  the  Mail.     I  am  going  down  to  ♦  ♦  ♦,  the 
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leat  of  our  8chooMx)y  days,  on  a  Tittt  to  old  Doctor 
Ooodenoogh." 

^  Ah !  I  shall  go  there  some  day,  tat  I  wudi  to 
see  Anmdel,  the  painter.  How  ill  we  used  to 
treat  that  maiu  We  mistook  his  genius  for  mad* 
nesSy  and  all  his  fine  things  for  nonsrase.  We 
looked  upon  him  merely  as  a  drawing-master, 
and  did  not  regard  him  as  a  great  painter,  in  the 
least" 

'^  And  you  think  that  he  is  one?'' 

''  Undoubtedly/' 

''  Perhaps  he  may  be ;  but  I  am  no  judge  of 
the  fine  arts;  I  never  smeared  a  sheet  of  pap»  in 
my  life." 

''  Smith,  you  are  a  perfect  Ooth ;  but  I  have  no 
time  to  argue  these  things  with  you ;  I  must  be 
off.*-Oood  bye.  Smith ;  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
meet  again." 

**  So  do  I**-but,  it  appears,  DoTeton,  that  your 
memory  is  very  little  tenacious ;  for,  in  spite  of  my 
recent  warnings,  you  are,  even  now,  setting  forth 
without  your  purse/' 

^'  So  I  am. — ^Was  there  ever  such  a  thoughtless 
being?  Upon  my  word.  Smith,  we  never  meet 
together,  without  your  saving  me  from  the  com- 
mission of  some  preposterous  folly  or  other.  But, 
I  will  run  up  for  my  purse,  directly,  and  then  take 
a  cab  to  the  city/' 
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This  I  did.  It  was  a  miserable  eveningy  in 
the  latter  end  of  December,  when  I  set  out  in 
search  of  Larry  Moore,  It  was  not  cold ;  but  a 
small  drizzly  ndn  was  descending,  and  the  wind 
was  exceeding  high.  Neither  moon  nor  stars 
were  viaible;  but  in  London,  the  universal  gas 
is  always  ready  to  officiate  vicariously  for 
the  heavenly  constellations ;  and  a  '  dark  night' 
is  a  thii^  never  spoken  of  by  the  denizens 
of  a  lamp-illumined  metropolis.  Yet  there 
was  something  cheerless  in  the  aspect  of  the 
city;  for  few  were  abroad  on  that  night,  but 
such  as  were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  every  thing  was  wet,  and  dirty,  and  mi- 
serable ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  most  hope-subduing 
night. 

My  feelings  are  ever  wont  to  harmonize  strange* 
ly  with  external  nature.  When  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  I  am  iiill  of  hope;  when  the  sky  is  cloud- 
ed over,  I  despond.  My  mind  is  a  species  of 
barometer,  and  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  at- 
mospherical agency.  A  dark,  dreary  day,  when 
tile  rain  falls  unceasingly,  and  there  is  a  sen- 
sible weight  in  the  superincumbent  air,  makes 
me  a  coward.  As  I  rode  towards  limehouse, 
I  felt  that  I  had  neitlier  hope  nor  courage;  I 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  nervous  excitement  I 
saw   nothing  but   danger  and   difficulty  before 
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me.  I  magnified  triAeg  into  vast  impediments, 
and  almost  wished  that  I  had  never  started  <» 
the  venture. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  the  cab,  and  drawing 
the  curtain  before  me,  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  of 
more  favourable  serenity;  but  the  more  I  strug- 
gled against  the  natural  tide  of  my  emotions,  the 
more  violent  did  those  emotions  become.  I  set 
before  me,  in  glowing  colours,  the  delights  of  a 
complete  success ;  but  when  I  thought  6f  Michael 
and  Ella,  so  many  distracting  considerations  rose 
up,  and  agitated  my  mind,  that  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  web  of  tangled  intricacies  —  difficulty  within 
difficulty,  and  fear  within  fear — a  tortuous  laby- 
rinth of  adventure  for  me  to  thread.  Mrs.  Moore, 
Lady  Euston,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Lawrence  Moore, 
and  the  mysterious  Paul  Phillips,  as  yet  merely  a 
name  in  my  book  of  knowledge,  presented  them- 
selves to  my  imagination,  in  strange  and  ever* 
varying  attitudes,  shifting  now  here,  now  there, 
and  forming  themselves  into  closely-woven  groups, 
each  one  wholly  different  from  the  last.  A  painful 
state  of  incertitude  disquieted  me;  the  little  light, 
which  shone  through  a  crevice,  only  rendered  the 
surrounding  darkness  more  palpable.  ''  Oh ! 
would,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  I  knew  nothing ; 
or,  knowing  a  little,  that  I  might  be  suffered  to 
know  all." 
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UnaUe  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  my  mind 
by  any  inward  processy  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my 
thoughts  upon  outwwd  things,  and  to  substitute 
observation  for  reflection.  So  I  drew  back  the 
curtains  of  the  cabriolet,  and  began  earnestly  to 
converse  with  the  driver.  I  asked  him  a  multi- 
tude of  strange  questions ;  laughed  at  his  answers  f 
listened  to  his  anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  many, 
all  of  course  relating  to  his  profession ;  until,  as  I 
thought,  I  had  thoroughly  extracted  the  aroma  of 
the  man's  character.  At  length,  as  we  neared  the 
end  of  our  journey,  a  sudden  thought  entered  my 
brain,  and  I  said  to  my  charioteer,  "  Old  boy,  do 
you  know  any  one  named  Paul  Phillips?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  can't  say  that  I 
does;  and  yet  there  is  something  in  the  name 
which   sounds    familiar*like,   somehow.    Let  me 

think  a  Uttle. No,  sir, — it's  no  go;  and  yet  Tm 

sure — ^but  my  memory  is  failing." 

"  rU  tell  you  what,  then ;  if  you  should  happen 
to  remember,  I  will" — but  I  checked  myself  sud- 
denly ;  for  having  so  lately  seen  Smith,  I  was  more 
alive  to  the  absurdity  of  my  conduct.  "  But  never 
mind ;  there  may  be  five  thousand  Paul  Phillipses 
in  the  country,"  I  added. 

As  Smith  had  directed  me,  I  quitted  my  cab  in 
Leadenhall-street,  and  almost  instantly  ensconced 
myself  in  another.    **  To  Limehouse ;"  aQd  having 
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giren  this  order,  I  again  idapfiedinto  my  oU  Btaie 
of  nervousaess. 

I  thought  that  I  was  gcijog  mto  an  iiiilau)wii 
region,  amongst  a  set  of  strange  satages;  and  I 
fiilly  eaqpected  to  meet  with  insult,  if  not  with 
actual  violence,  in  these  demi-civilixed  districts 
There  was  something  veiy  horriUe  in  the  idea  of 
^  small  publio^house,  in  the  naghbouifaood  of 
Nanrow^treet,  Limehouse ;  and  my  imagination, 
which  was  always  abundantly  fertile,  conjured  up 
strange  visions  of  trapdoors,  and  butehers'  knives, 
and  gangs  of  relentless  robbers.  I  thought  that  I 
was  about,  certainly,  to  be  victin^zed,  and  that  I 
should  never  return  to  Meadow-bank  again.  ^  In 
these  haunts  of  depravity,"  I  asked  myself, ''  who 
is  safe  Y'  And  it  was  good  for  me  that  I  thus 
acted  the  sel^uestioner ;  for  I  answered^  *'  If  I 
am  not  safe,  then  Ella  Moore  is  in  deadly  p^;'' 
and  thinking  of  this,  all  selfish  £ear  forsook  me 
suddenly,  and  a  chivalrous  desire  took  possession 
of  my  soul  in  its  stead.  I  almost  longed  that  I 
mi^ht  be  called  upon  to  display  my  courage;  and 
I  &ncied  myself  a  knight-erranty  about  to  rescue 
an  afflicted  damseL  I  clenched  my  hand,-  and  \ 
sighed  to  thmk  that  I  was  swordless ;  and  I  turned 
to  my  grim-visaged  charioteer,  exclaiming  eagerly, 
<*  Drive  fiwter." 

*'  Did  you  say  Narrow-street,  sir?'* 
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'*  Yes.  Do  you  know  the  Boaiswain^s  Whistle^ 
in  Water-lane,  near  Narrow-street?" 

^  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that  I  do;  but  we'll  ma- 
nage to  find  out.  It  be  plaguey  bad  driving  in 
these  parts;  the  streets  are  no  wider  than  the 
pavements  in  other  places ;  and  as  for  the  lamps, 
sir,  they're  as  far  apart  as  tumpike^tes  on  a 
high  road/' 

•'  Never  mind,  but  drive  on ;  111  give  you  a 
double  fare  for  your  trouble;  only  drive  quick, 
for  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  the  end  of  my 
journey," 

**  Yes,  your  honour;  and  many  thanks  for  the 
double  fare.  But  here  we  be  at  the  comer  of 
Narrow-street." 

"  WeU,  drive  on." '     * 

'^  I  can't,  sir;  there's  something  coming  down  ?" 

'^  And  no  room  to  pass  ?" 

"None  at  all,  sir;  it's  good  luck  that  I  seed 
it  in  time,  or  we  should  have  been  into  a  ter- 
rible jam." 

''Then  I  will  get  out;  here  is  your  money; 
I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  discover  the  way. 
And  now,"  I  soliloquized,  ''now  for  action,"  as 
I  ran  up  the  dimly-lighted  street,  which  so  sig- 
nificantly they  have  nominated  Ncarrow. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THB   MISCHiLNGBS  OF  QITIXOTISM. 


"  Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivaliy. 
For  large  white  plomea  are'danciiig  in  mine  ejre; 
Not  like  the  fon&al  crest  of  latter  dajs — 

•  9  »  •  « 

I  hotljr  bom  to  be  a  Caladore, 

A  Tery  Red  Cross  Knight — a  stoat  Leander." 

KXATS. 


Having  leaped  from  the  cabriolet,  I  ran  along  the 
dtreety  seriously  bent  upon  an  adventure.  My 
nerves  at  this  moment  were  unwontedly  well 
dtrung;  I  felt  that  I  had  strength  and  courage 
enough  to  face  a  whole  legion  of  fiends,  much 
more  a  regiment  of  men,  I  thought  that  I  was 
a  chivalrous  knight-errant  setting  forth  lance  in 
rest  to  rescue  a  captive  damsel  from  the  bondage 
of  some  cruel  giant.     If  I  had  been  backed  by 


«n  army  of  mailed  followers  I  could  not  have  been 
more  valorous  than  I  was,  when  I  ran  along 
NanowHstreet,  alone,  and  in  a  strange  place,  and 
uttarly  un-ormed.  I  had  not  even  so  much  as  a 
walking-stick  in  my  hand;  but  I  clenched  my 
fist,  thought  of  Ella  Moore,  and  fancied  myself  a 
stout  hearted  hero. 

.  The  night  was  gusty;  it  rained  at  intervals, 
and  the  street  was  exceedingly  dark.  The  lamps 
intended  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  obscurity  of 
this  narrow  thoroughfare,  had  for  the  most  part 
been  just  demolished  by  a  squadron  of  drunken 
sailors,  so  thai  there  was  many  a  pitch-black 
hi€Ltus  between  the  few  still  existing  luminaries, 
which  emitted  the  smallest  possible  quantum  of 
light  for  the  benefit  of  luckless,  way-farers.  But 
on  I  went  heedless  of  the.  darkness,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  me  that  there  were  no  vehicles 
passing  adown  the  street,  or  I  should  infallibly 
have  run  against  them,  and  very  probably  been 
altogether  demolished. 

But  instead  of  this,  as  I  ran  up  the  street  I 
came  violently  in  contact  with  a  moving  mass 
of  humanity,  and  I  heard  a  Babel  of  tongues 
addressing  me  neither  in  the  choicest  phraseology^ 
nor  in  the  most  blandiloquent  intonations.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  answer  any  very  impor-^ 
tant  purpose  to  write  down  the  dicta  of  these 
creatures,  by  courtesy  human ;  let  it  suffice  that 
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they  cuned  me  heartily  for  nuuiiiig  agBAflt  dieo^ 
and  wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  by  such  be* 
barioor* 

These  fellows,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  tiioagii 
I  could  yery  imperfectly  perceive  them,  were  m, 
mixture  of  marine  and  frealHwater  sailoiB  all 
comfortably  intoxicated*  I  do  not  precise^  know 
how  many  there  were,  but  I  should  imagine  about 
half-ardozen.  They  hemmed  me  in  on  eveiy  side^ 
and  pushed  me  about  from  one  to  the  oth^. 
*^  None  o'  my  child,"  cried  one  of  them,  the  meet 
diunk  of  the  party,  as  he  took  me  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  thrust  me  forward  into  the  aims  of 
his  opposite  companion,  who  repeating  the  same 
mystic  words,  sent  me  back  again  to  him,  who 
first  propelled  me. 

This  was  intolerable.  Was  I,  Gerard  DoyetoD, 
a  gentleman,  an  author,  and  a  kni^t-errant,  to  be 
jostled  and  pushed  here  and  there  by  a  number  erf* 
drunken  sailors  ?  Could  I  submit  to  sudi  uaag^ 
alone  and  unarmed  though  I  were  ?  I  longed  for  a 
sword  that  I  might  hew  my  way  throu^  the 
obstructing  crowd  of  my  enemies,  and  exdaim 
with  the  redoubtable  soldier-poet  Sydney :  ^  Ant 
yiam  inveniam  aut  fiuuam." 

I  grew  w(nidrous  wroth  in  this  extremity ;  my 
dignity  had  been  grievously  insulted,  and  I  had 
wound  myself  up  for  ui  adventure;  I  thought  that 
now  a   veiy  favomUe  opening  presented  itself 
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and  so  I  determined  to  put  my  heroic  qualities  to 
the  proof  without  fiirther  delay. 

''  You  cowardly  poltroons/'  I  cried  aloud  in  a 
▼oice  of  thunder,  **  you  dastards,  you  cravens,  I 
defy  you  i**  and  at  the  same  time  clenching  my 
ratributory  fist,  I  struck  the  nearest  of  my  oppo^ 
Bents  with  all  the  vigour  I  possessed,  on  the 


Tliese  warlike  proceedings  on  my  part  had  the 
efiect  of  generatmg  in  the  breasts  of  my  enemies  a 
senile  spirit  of  imitation,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  I  was  doomed  to  experience  an  anguish 
similar  to  that  which  I  had  inflicted.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  in  the  world  which  elicits  such 
a  prompt  re-payment  as  a  blow.  This  I  found  to 
my  cost  i^en  I  struck  the  sailor,  for  I  vras  almost 
instantly  knocked  dovm. 

I  veas  not  very  much  hurt ;  but  there  wa&  a 
vast  deal  of  mud  in  the  street,  and  the  sailors 
rolled  me,  vrith  chuckling  malignity,  into  the 
slush,  and  there  they  left  me  to  cool  myself; 
fiv  my  blood  was  at  fever~heat  just  then. 

My  enemies,  having  fully  punished  me  for  my 
agressions,  bustled  onward,  and  as  I  was  rising 
from  the  kenneU  I  heard  one  of  the  party  say  to 
another  something  about ''  Poll  Phillips/' 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  discomfiture,  wreth, 
vengeance,  indignation,  all  passed  away.  I  stood 
erect  again,  and  heedless  of  the  punishment  that 
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I  had  received,  and  the  dirt  ifdiich  envdoped  me, 
I  cried  out.  **  Stop,  stop,  my  good  fiiends,  I 
entreat  yon — I  implore  yon  to  stop/' 

Bnt  they  heeded  not  my  supplications:  on  Ae 
^contrary,  they  rather  quickened  their  pac^  and 
•seeing  this,  I  determined  to  foOow  them,  toir  I  had 
caught  the  words,  "Poll  Phillips,"  or  "Paal 
Phillips,"  I  knew  not  which,  and  I  was  resohed 
at  all  risks  to  ascertain  whether  the  individual 
alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Moore  upon  her  death4)ed, 
was  amongst  the  drunken  party  or  known  to  any 
one  of  them. 

So  I  ran  after  them  still  crying  out,  "  Stop,  my 
good  friends,  I  have  something  particular  to  ask 
you" 

"  Oh,  yes ! — I  suppose  so ;  but  we  am't  so  very 
fresh,"  said  one  of  my  enemies,  as  he  turned  round 
and  beheld  me  a  few  paces  in  his  rear. 

''  Are  either  of  you  PauI  Phillips?"  I  asked 
in  a  conciliatory  voice,  panting  between  every 
word. 

"  All  of  us,  and  none  of  us, — ^but  ask  the  gutter/' 
said  he,  whom  I  had  stricken  in  the  fitce,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  tripped  up  my  legs,  and  again  I  lay 
sprawling  in  the  mud. 

Then  they  all  ran  away  laughing,  and  when  I 
regained  my  legs,  they  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  street,  and  were  out  of  sight.  I  was  horriUy 
crest-fallen.    I  stood  still  for  several  piinatea  not 
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knowing  what  to  do.  I  was  bruised  both  in  body 
and  in  mind.  I  was  all  over  dirt,  and  zny  fitce 
was  besmeared  with  blood ;  but  as  the  street  wad 
almost  utterly  dark;  I  consoled  myself  with  th^ 
reflexion  that  there  was  no  witness  of  my  humi- 
liation; but  then  how  was  I  to  proceed?  My 
ardour  was  somewhat  moderated,  and  I  no  longer 
imagined  myself  a  hero,  but  a  vei*y  ridiculous 
Quixote,  a  '^knight  of  the  rueful  countenance," 
indeed,  and  I  began  heartily  to  despise  myself. 

But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  almost  on  th^ 
point  of  beating  a  retreat,  and  returning  to  my 
quarters  westward,  without  accomplishing  my 
purpose.  But  pride  stept  in  and  forbade  the 
retreat;  then  vanity  suggested  that  I  should 
present  a  deplorable  aspect  to  my  dearly  beloved 
little  Ella ;  and  then — but  it  must  be  acknowr 
ledged  that  I  was  in  a  very  unpleasant  predica- 
ment ;  I  did  not  know  the  precise  situation  of  the 
*^  Boatswain's  Whistle,"  and  I  saw  no  body  in  the 
streets,  whom  I  could  ask,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
go  into  a  house  to  enquire,  because  I  was  all 
begrimed  with  dirt,  and  my  face  was  besmeared 
with  blood,  and  more  than  all  things  in  the  world 
hated  I  always  to  be  laughed  at,  ^  Oh !  Gerard 
Boveton,  Gerard  Doveton !" — I  soliloqvdzed :  "  why 
waited  you  not  patiently  till  the  morning  ?  '' 

^*  But  the  river  mus:t  be  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood," I  continued,  ^*  I  will  go  thither  and 
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wash  my  &ce/'  so  I  retraced  my  $tesp^  and  sooa 
fotmd  that  I  was  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
Thames*  I  cUmbed  over  some  railings,  and  stood 
upon  a  sort  of  wharf,  where  laying  myself  down  at 
fiill  lengthy  with  my  head  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  it,  I  managed  to  wash  my  face. 

I  found  the  cold  water  rather  greteftd  to  my 
boming  temples ;  so  not  content  with  cleansing 
the  mud  fix>m  my  Bauce,  I  continued  for  some 
minutes  to  bathe  my  throbbing  brow  with  the 
cool  element,  until  I  resolved  up(m  a  complete 
immermon  of  my  head,  and  leaning  over,  that  I 
might  accomplish  this  feat,  I  lost  my  balance, 
o'er-topped  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  fell  head* 
long  into  the  water. 

I  know  not  by  what  process  I  contrived  to  save 
myself  from  drowning,  as  I  never  was  able  to  swim 
a  stroke.  But  so  it  was,  that  after  a  littk  flounder- 
ing  I  found  myself  again  standing  upon  the  whaif, 
dripping  with  wet  and  miserably  cold.  I  shook 
myself,  as  a  d<^  does  after  bathing,  tried  to  wring 
some  of  the  water  from  my  hair,  and  then  putting 
on  my  hat,  I  walked  with  brisk  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  street  I  had  just  quitted. 

''  Well,  after  all,"  I  soliloquized,  ''  it  is  as  well 
to  be  wet  as  to  be  dirty,  but  what  shall  I  do  ! 
shall  I  turn  homewards,  or  shall  I  persevere  in  my 
undertaking  7 '' 
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I  thought  of  EUa^  and  I  made  answer^  "  I 
will — ye&  I  irt7/— persevere." 

So  1  walked  onward  till  I  came  to  a  house 
whence  I  heard  many  voices  proceeding.  I  looked 
up ;  it  was  evidently  a  tavern ;  but  it  was  not  the 
"  Boatswain's  Whistle." 

But  I  resolved  that  I  would  enter  and  inquire 
my  way  to  the  establishment  I  was  so  anxious  to 
Deach.  So  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  presently 
I  found  myself  in  a  room^  where  it  was  entirely 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  yard  before  me^  so 
dense  was  the  tobacco-smoke^  which  filled  the 
apartment. 

There  was  a  great  noise^  and  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  more  talkers  and  singers  than  listeners. 
Oaths  were  abundant,  blasphemy  and  obscenity 
at  a  premium;  I  felt  an  inclination  to  retreat 
almost  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  room. 

But  I  summoned  cours^e  to  call  for  the  land- 
lord ;  and  he  came,  half  drunk.  ''  Will  you  have 
the  goodness,"  said  I  ''  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
best  way  to  the  Boatswain's  Whistle?  " 

The  man  laughed,  and  his  face  assumed  an 
impudently  knowing  look  as  he  answered.  ''  The 
way  to  the  Whistle — and  you  ask  me  the  way 
to  the  Whistle — Ha-ha!  to  ask  the  keeper  of 
the  Anchor,  the  way  to  the  Whistle,  that's 
good." 

VOL.   III.  J> 
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And  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
asking  the  way  to  one  tavern  from  the  pTopNietor 
of  another  and  a  rival  establishment.  So  I  said, 
''  My  good,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  patronize  the 
Whistle,  &r  from  it^  I  prefer  the  ^ncAor,.  so  order 
me  some  brandy  and  water;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  I  wish  to  see  a  person  who  is  living  at  the 
Boatswain's  Whistle,  and  I  don't  know  the  way  to 
the  house." 

^'No,  Sir,  no  gentleman  does/'  replied  mine 
host  of  the  Anchor  in  a  more  obsequious  voice 
than  heretofore.  "  'Tis  not  a  fit  place  for  a  gentle- 
man —  low.  Sir,  very  low  indeed." 

*'  But  let  me  have  my  brandy  and  water,  and 
then  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Whistle,  for  low  or 
high,  Sir,  I  must  go  there  to-night." 

''  Sorry  for  that,  Sir,  on  your  account,  as  they 
am't  respectable  people  there.  Sir,  at  all;"  bat 
having  brought  me  the  brandy  and  water,  which 
I  paid  for  immediately,  the  publican  proceeded  to 
acquaint  me  with  the  way  to  poor  Larry's 
abode. 

I  drank  off  the  bi-andy  and  water,  for  I  thought 
that  after  my  immersion  it  might  have  a  ben^^ial 
effect ;  and  then  set  out  with  all  possible  speed 
for  the  locality  of  the  Boatswain's  Whistle. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  had  reached  the  tavern 
thus  designated,  and  my  heart  beat  quick  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house,  which  was 
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retj  much  of  a  description  similar  to  that 
which  I  had  just  quitted,  only,  as  I  thought, 
somewhat  more  respectable ;  I  called  the  landlord, 
and  I  asked  in  hunied  accents :  '^  Is  there  a  young 
man  named  Moore  lodging  in  your  house  ?  " 

The  landlord  shook  his  head,  ''  Know  no  body 
of  the  name.  Sir,  at  alL" 

''  But  is  not  this  the  Boatswain's  Whistle  ? '' 

"Yes;  sure  enough — but  they  calls  it  the 
Whistle  for  short." 

I  was  in  perplexity — "  But  tcU  me,"  I  said, 
is  there  not  a  young  man  here  who  has  been  very 
m  indeed  of  late?" 

"Yes;  poor  fellow — I  thought  he  would  ha' 
kicked  in  the  house.'* 

"  Is  he  here  now  ?  '* 

"  Yes ;  but  he's  getting  a  little  better.  The 
takers  won't  have  him  this  time,  I  think." 

"And  tell  me,  my  friend — have  two  young 
people,  a  brother  and  sister,  come  to  see  the 
invaKd?*' 

"  Yes,  Sir — ^and  they  be  here  ngw." 

"  Then  the  sick  mkn's  name  must  be  Moore." 

"  No,  Sir,  I'm  quite  sure  it  isn't." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  " 

"  Lawrence." 

"  Ah  !•  Lawrence — I  know  it — 'tis  Lawrence 
Moore ;  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

•    "  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please :  I  will  show  you  the 
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way  to  his  room.  Tis  not  one  of  the  best  in  the 
house,  but  we  are  going  to  move  him  to-monow— 
now.  Sir, — ^take  care,  there  are  two  steps  down- 
wards— and  now  you  go  up— can  you  see?  " 

"  Not  very  well — ^but  I  can  grope  my  way — 
and  how  many  more  flights  of  stairs  ?  " 

**  Only  one,  Sir,  and  then  you  are  at  the  top  of 
the  house — ^these  stairs  are  none  of  the  mdest — 
gently,  Sir,  gently,  let  me  go  first — ^That's  it — now 
this  is  the  door." 

I  tapped,  and  a  well-known  voice  sweetly  uttered 
the  words,  "  Come  in." 

It  was  Ella's  voice : — ^how  my  heart  beat,  and 
how  my  hand  trembled  as  I  laid  it  upon  the  door^ 
latch. 

I  entered,  and  there — ^but  I  must  pause  a  little 
ere  I  tell  the  reader  what  I  beheld. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  RAIUBOW  HUBS  OP  LOVERS  PAINTED  WINDOW. 


In  many  wavs  does  the  fall  heart  reveal 

The  presence  of  the  lore  it  would  conceal. 
e  »  •  •  « 

AH  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  bat  ministers  of  love. 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

COLIRTDGE. 


The  apartment  which  I  now  entered  was  small 
and  exceedmgly  low —  so  low  that  in  some  places 
I  was  obliged  to  incline  my  head  as  I  walked.  It 
was  a  garret-roomy  and  the  ceiling  thereof  was 
angular  and  sloping,  or  to  express  it  in  one  word, 
pyramidal.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
chamber  there  was  a  narrow  hearth,  and  a  smaU 
aperture  by  way  of  chimney ;  upon  the  hearth, 
for  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  re* 
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sembling  a  grate,  smoked  and  crackled  a  few 
faggots,  but  very  slender  was  the  flame,  and  very 
little  the  warmth  that  tliey  emitted.  The  smoke,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  abundant,  but  unwilling  to 
escape  up  the  chimney  it  had  dispersed  itself 
voluminously  about  the  room,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  gust  of  wind  sent  a  cloud  of  it  to  thicken 
the  obscurity. 

A  little  way  from  the  hearth  upon  a  deal  box, 
was  a  solitary  farthing-rushlight  stuck  in  a  black 
wine-bottle,  serving  to  illuminate  the  chamber, 
after  a  fiishion  which  is  generally  called  ''darkness 
visible ;''  and  in  the  farther  comer^  of  the  room 
was  a  bed  or  rather  a  wretched  pallet,  curtainless, 
sheetless,  pillowless;  and  there  lay  poor  Larry 
Moore ! 

But  who  were  with  him  ?  Who  tended  the  suf- 
fering youth  ?  Michael  and  Ella  ?  Nay ;  I  beheld 
in  the  room  two  maidens ;  and  who  were  they  ? 

The  one  was  Ella ;  she  sate  at  the  foot  of  the 
pallet  with  a  book,  which  she  had  been  reading, 
in  her  hand.  It  was  a  boirowed  one,  and  I  almost 
fear  that  it  had  not  been  very  much  read. 

It  was  a  Bible  — ^  Ella  Moore  had  just,  been 
reading  the  story  of  the  Prodigal, 

The  other  little  maiden  was  younger  than  E31a, 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful  and  gmeefiil.  She 
sate  upon  the  floor  by  the  head  of  the  pallet,  and 
whilst  with  one  arm  she  supported  the  head  of 
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tlie  sufferer,  with  the  other  she  held  a  little  basin, 
from  which  he  was  eating  some  gruel,  when  I 
entered. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  strange  fantastic  manner — 
ia  a  scarlet  frock  trimmed  with  black,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  black  velvet  boddice.  The  frock, 
or  rather  tuhic,  was  very  short,  and  descended 
not  much  lower  than  her  knees ;  but  she  wore  a 
pair  of  white  spangled  trowsers,  with  a  fringe  of 
tarnished  gold  bullion,  which  reached  about  half 
way  down  her  legs,  and  displayed  to  full  advan- 
tage a  beautifully  rounded  ankle,  encased  in  a 
stocking  of  scarlet  silk  with  large  black  clocks, 
corresponding  with  her  gown.  On  her  feet  she 
wore  tiny  little  black  velvet  slippers;  and  alto- 
gether her  appearance  was  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme, resembling  that  of  a  Spanish  OitaneUa. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader  that  this  little 
damsel  was  no  other  than  the  Sylphide  of  Mr. 
Centaur*s  trpop  —  the  Mademoiselle  Beau-pied  of 
the  fair. 

*^Ella  —  Lawrence! — and  I  have  found  you 
at  last !  dear  Ella,  speak  to  me,''  1  exclaimed  as 
I  walked  tremblingly  towards  the  pallet  of  the 
invaUd. 

''Who  is  that?"  asked  the  sufferer  in  a  feeble 
voice,  which  was  echoed  by  little  Beau-pied. 
But  Ella  had  no  need  to  ask  such  a  question — the 
tones  which  she  heard  were  familiar  to  her  —  she 
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knew  them  —  instantly  she  knew  them,  and  Ae 
uttered  a  &int  shriek. 

''Gerard !"  and  the  Bible  fell  from  her  hand. 
She  turned  her  &ce  towards  the  door  and  beheld 
me.  '' Gerard!"  and  she  endeavoured  to  rise, 
but  her  Umbs  trembled ;  she  was  without  strength, 
and  she  sunk  again  upon  the  floor. 

In  a  moment  I  was  seated  by  her  side,  **  Ella^ 
dear  Ella!*'  and  I  took  one  of  her  little  hands 
into  mine.  "  Ella,  are  you  well  —  very  well  ? 
Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself  and  about  Law- 
rence, and  about  Michael.  But  where  is  Michael, 
I  see  him  not  —  Ella,  where  is  your  brother  ?" 

**  He  has  gone  out  to  buy  something  for  Larry, 
he  will  rery  speedily  return." 

Then  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  suffering 
youth,  who  scarcely  seemed  to  recognize  me 
through  the  smoke.  *'  Lawrence,  are  you  better  ? 
How  feel  you?  To-morrow  you  shall  be  m(»« 
comfortable,"  and  then  nearing  the  head  of  the 
bed,  I  took  one  of  his  lean  hands  into  mine ;  and 
said,  "  Lawrence,  do  you  know  me  ?" 

He  started  and  looked  earnestly  into  my  face. 
"  Know  you  ?  Oh !  yes,  Mr.  Doveton,  it  is  not  so 
long  since  we  met  —  I  know  you,  but  do  you 
know  mel  Is  there  any  likeness  between  the 
creature  that  I  was  last  October,  and  the  pale, 
haggard  wretch  you  see  me  now?" 

Indeed  there  was  very  little   likeness.     Poor 
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I^wrence !  his  ODce  noble  frame  now  bore  the 
eemblance  ahnost  of  a  skeleton.  His  cheeks  were 
sunken  and  colourless;  his  eyes  dull  and  inflamed ; 
his  hair,  once  so  thick  and  clusterings  had  almost 
entirely  fidlen  off.  There  was  scarcely  a  trace  cf 
beauty  in  his  face.  Oh !  indeed^  it  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  behold  such  an  abject  ruin  of  a  structure 
once  so  beautiful. 

He  drew  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  holding  out 
his  arm,  he  said  to  me,  ^'  Look  there ;  you  might 
spaa  it  at  the  thickest  part." 

I  thought  that  he  said  this  reproachfully.  Per* 
haps  he  was  thinking  at  the  time,  that  but  for  my 
appearance  at  Croydon  Fair,  he  would  still  have 
been  in  health  and  affluence,  —  some  thoughts  of  a 
similar  nature  flitted  through  my  brain  at  that 
.moment. 

"Oh!  but  you  will  soon  be  stronger,"  I  said: 
"to-morrow  we  will  move  you  into  better  lodgings ; 
you  shall  have  a  medical  man  to  attend  you  daily,  ' 
you  have  no  less  than  four  nurses,  Lawrence,  and 
we  will  take  such  care  of  you  —  won't  we,  Ella  ? 
And  you  shall  have  all  manner  of  strengthening 
things  until  you  are  quite  well  again,  and  a  very 
giant  refreshed." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Doveton,  very  kind, 
indeed,  and  I  know  that  I  am  getting  better. 
But  I  have  been  very  foolish  and  very  wicked, 
and  very  ungrateful  to  my  poor  mother,     I  do 
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tiot  deserve  that  she  should  ever  love  me  again  — 
and  yet  she  will^  I  know  diat  she  wiil^  Mr.  Dove* 
Idn.  I  have  caused  her  a  world  of  agony  I  am 
mte,  but  she  will  receive  the  Prodigal  back  again 
open-^rmed,  and  run  out  to  meet  him  I  am  sure/' 

I  was  silent.  The  memory  of  Mrs.  Moore's 
death-bed  came  upon  me  with  a  sickening  influ- 
ence«  I  could  not  speak  —  I  sate  statue-like  by 
the  bed-side,  and  I  almost  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  what  I  had  witnessed  at  Grass-hill  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dream.  Could  it  really  be 
possible  that  Mrs.  Moore  was  dead?  —  Dead! 
and  her  poor  children  in  utter  ignorance  of  this 
terrible  event. 

And  upon  me  had  devolved  the  duty  —  oh  ! 
how  painful ! — of  dispersing  their  ignorance.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  truth  must  be  told — but 
how  ?  I  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  distraction,  and  I 
uttered  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Ah !  you  may  well  sigh,"  said  Lawrence, 
tliinking  over  all  that  I  have  done.  But  you 
bring  tidings,  I  suppose,  of  my  mother.  Have 
you  come  from  Grass-hill  direct?" 

A  simple  affirmative  was  all  that  I  could  articu- 
late. 

"  And  how  is  my  poor  mother  ?" 

To  this  I  could  make  no  answer.  I  trembled 
all  over  with  nervous  excitement.  My  head 
drooT>ed,  and  I  was  silent. 
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•*  What  ails  you,"  asked  Ella,  "  are  you  ill  ? 
You  shiver  as  though  you  were  in  an  ague-fit." 

"  Just  as  I  do  every  day  of  my  life,"  added  Law- 
rence, "  but  God  preserve  you,  Mr.  Doveton, 
from  such  wretchedness." 

And  here  little  Beau-pied,  who  sate  beside  me, 
lifted  up  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  on  which  they 
had  been  fixed  ever  since  my  entrance,  and  said, 
"  I  think  that  you  are  wet  —  you  seem  quite 
dripping  with  wet." 

^*  And  so  I  am,"  I  said,  rejoicing  in  the  opporr 
tunity  thus  ofiered  to  me  of  changing  the  subject 
of  our  discourse,  "  and  so  I  am  —  miserably  wet 

—  the  feet  is  —  but  don't  be  frightened,  Ella,  I 
have  had  an  immersion  in  the  river — a  cold  bath/' 
and  I  endeavoured  to  laugh.  "  I  had  a  fall,  or 
rather  I  was  hustled  into  the  gutter  by  a  number 
of  drunken  men,  and,  trying  to  wash  my  face  in 
the  river,  some  how  or  other  I  over-reached  my- 
self;  but  I  am  not  much  the  worse  for  the  accident 

—  so  don't  be  uneasy,  Ella." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  —  you  will  catch  a  dangerous 
cold  if  you  sit  in  these  damp  clothes.  Oh !  do  go 
home  and  change  them,  I  beseech  you." 

^'  Oh  !  no,  Ella,  my  home  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  —  at  least  six  miles  off  from  this, 
and  it  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  go  there  and 
back,  EUa." 

'^  But  you  need  not  come  back  to-night.    Much 
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better  woiild  it  be  for  you  to  rest  —  Mk^el  will 
be  home  presently^  4nd  there  are  enough  of  us  to 
wait  on  Larrv." 

''  Oh !  but  I  hare  so  many  questions  to  ask 
you  —  I  cannot  go  home  to-night.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  Michael  can  lend  me  some  clothes  —  be- 
sides there  is  no  danger.*' 

"There  is  —  oh!  indeed  there  is — but  hark! 
those  are  iVEichael's  footsteps;  how  very  glad  he 
will  be  to  see  you.  Oh  !  Gerard,  you  have  ever 
been  to  us  a  very  present  help  in  trouble/' 

And  here  Michael  entered  the  room.  Upon 
first  beholding  me  he  started  back,  as  he  thought 
that  there  was  some  intruder  in  the  chamber, 
whom  it  would  be  part  of  his  duty  to  dispel.  But 
presently  he  recognized  the  outline  of  my  face, 
and  his  surprise  was  speedily  mingled  with  joy. 
"  What,  Gerard !  our  best  of  friends — how  strange 
—  it  cannot  be,  yet  it  is  —  oh !  dear  Gerard, 
whence  have  you  come  V 

"  From  Grass-hill." 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  at  Charlton  Abbey. 
Oh  !  how  secure  do  I  feel  that  we  are  now — " 

"  I  have  been  at  Charlton  Abbey  as  you  know ; 
hut  I  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Grass*hiU  on 
a  visit  to  Sir  Reginald,  just  in  time  to  hear  of 
your  departure." 

"And  you. started  off  to  aid  us,"  cried  Ella; 
'^  oh  !  good,  kind  !"  but  she  checked  herself  sud- 
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dealy,  and  turning  round  to  Michael,  she  added. 
**  Bat  all  this  time,  brother,  he  is  sitting  in  wet 
clothes  —  can  you  not  take  him  to  your  room  and 
lend  him  some  of  your  own  V 

**  Oh  !  that  I  can — such  as  they  are,"  returned 
Michael,  eagerly,  **  anything  is  better  than  catch- 
ing cold.  I  will  go  below  for  a  candle,*'  and 
Michael  quitted  the  room. 

All  this  time  little  Beau-pied  had  been  making 
ready  and  administering  the  medicme,  which 
Michael  had  brought,  to  the  poor  invalid.  The 
child  seemed  timid  and  constrained ;  she  did  not 
know  how  to  interpret  my  sudden  appearance 
amongst  them.  But  a  day  or  two  before  she  had 
been  all  in  all  to  the  suffering  youth,  and  now  she 
was  only  one  of  a  number — amongst  strangers 
who,  kind  as  they  were,  seemed  to  regard  her  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion  —  she  was  uneasy,  and  though 
she  slackened  not  in  her  attentions,  and  would 
resign  her  office  to  no  one,  she  set  about  her  ac- 
customed duties  with  an  embarrassed  air,  scarcely 
uttering  a  single  word,  or  venturing  to  uplift  her 
eyes.  She  felt  that  she  was  an  alien— ^  an  inter- 
loper in  this  iamily  party,  and  she  seemed  to  know 
that  she  occupied  amongst  them  a  very  doubtful 
position.  She  loved  Lawrence  Moore  with  all  the 
fervour  of  her  childish  heart ;  and  she  would  suf- 
fer no  one  to  interfere  with  that  which  she  deemed 
her  right.     She  had  watched  beside  his  bed  from 
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the  first  hour  of  his  sickness,  and  were  otihers, 
who  arrived  but  yesterday,  to  deprive  her  of  die 
prerogative,  in  which  she  gloried,  and  to  render 
her  subordinate  to  them?  '^No,  no,"  she  wfais* 
pered  to  Lawrence,  when  Ella  and  Michael  were 
conversing  together  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  room,"  let  the  whole  world  flock  to  your  bed- 
side, I  must  still  be  your  head-nuise.  I  was  the 
first  with  you,  and  I  will  be  the  last  to  leave  you  : 
none  shall  turn  me  out  of  my  place." 

And  as  though  she  were  fearful  of  her  throne 
being  usurped,  she  had  not  since  the  arrival  of 
Michael  and  Ella,  once  quitted  her  old  position 
by  the  head  of  the  invaUd's  pallet  There  she 
sate  watching  his  every  motion,  and  every  now 
and  then  looking  furtively  at  her  rivals,  as  though 
she  were  in  constant  apprehension  of  some  hostile 
movement  upon  their  part..  Although  Lawrence 
had  written  for  them,  as  she  thought,  she  wished 
that  they  had  never  come.  She  did  not  know  of 
what  use  they  were  in  the  sick-chamber,  whilst 
she  was  present  and  capable  of  doing  aU  things 
for  the  sufferer.  She  *was  jealous  of  their  kind- 
ness ;  she  wished  that  all  the  kindness  and  afifec- 
tion  lavished  upon  Lawrence  should  emanate  from 
her  heart;  and  that  all  the  little  soothing  acts, 
which  mitigated  the  evils  of  sickness,  should  be 
the  work  of  hbr  hands.    Poor  little  creature !  tiiis 
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was  weakness  upon  her  part,  but  it  proceeded  from 
the  strength  of  her  love. 

Michael  returned  with  another  rush-light,  and 
leading  me  into  a  room  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  we  had  just  quitted,  he  assisted  me  to 
change  my  garments,  which  were  indeed  saturated 
with  the  wet.  As  we  were  doing  this,  we  asked 
one  anotlier  a  multitude  of  questions ;  but  very 
little  transpired  of  which  the  reader  is  not  already 
acquainted. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Larry's  letter, 
Mrs.  Moore  had  signified  her  intention  of  starting 
herself  for  London,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Michael  and  Ella  persuaded  their 
mother  to  abandon  such  an  undertaking.  ''  Oh ! 
no,  let  us  go  together,"  said  both  the  children  in 
concord — "  I  will  go,"  cried  Ella,  as  a  nurse;  — 
"  And  I  as  her  protector,"  added  Michael. 

"  But  you  have  never  yet  been  to  London," 
said  the  widow  Moore,  "  and 'ignorant  of  its  ways, 
you  will  lose  yourselves  in  its  crowded  thorough- 
&Tes." 

"Oh!  no — no — we  shall  not  lose  ourselves," 
replied  Michael,  ^'  for  Lawrence  has  told  us  the 
name  of  his  street,  and  surely  we  shall  easily  find 
it." 

''  Not  very  easily,  Michael ;  but  simple  and  in^ 
experienced  as  you  are,  you  are  still  not  destitute 
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of  wifldom ;  but  you  must  have  money,  for  without 
that  you  wiU  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing.  It 
is  fortunate  that  we  have  never  been  so  wealthy 
as  we  are  now ;  the  money,  which  we  received  in 
that  strange  manner  may  be  now  applied  to  the 
best  of  purposes.  Now,  indeed,  my  chiUien, 
does  my  mind  misgive  me,  that  Larry  was  not  the 
donor  of  that  money,  or,  if  he  was,  he  has  beg- 
gared himself  in  order  to  enrich  his  mother." 

"Oh!  mother,**  cried  Ella  Moore,  "be sure  that 
it  was  Mr.  Doveton,  who  sent  us  that  rich  gift.'* 

And  when  Michael  had  reached  this  pcMrtion  of 
his  nanative,  he  broke  off  suddenly,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Confess,  Gerard,  that 
Ella  was  right  —  confess,  for  there's  no  use  deny- 
ing it  —  we  are  so  certain  —  Ella  and  I  — that  we 
have  added  the  gift  already  to  the  long  list  of 
iavours  you  have  conferred  on  us." 

I  was  silent,  and  Michael  continued,  "  Ah ! 
Gerard,  this  silence  is  ample  confession — ^you  need 
not  utter  the  word." 

Then  Michael  proceeded  thus  with  his  stoiy. 
"  We  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  our  journey. 
We  put  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  bag,  and  set  out  im» 
mediately  for  Merryvale,  where  we  had  not  to 
tarry  long  before  one  of  the  coaches  arrived  cm  its 
way  to  London,  and  there  wasfortunatelyaccommo^ 
dation  for  us  both." 
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''  You  cbd  not  suffer  Ella  to  travel  outside  in 
this  latter  weather  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"She  would  fidn  have  gone  outside,"  replied 
Michael,  "indeed,  she  entreated  me  to  let  her, 
because  it  would  be  a  saving  of  expense,  and 
there  would  be  more  money  then  left  for  Larry. 
But  I  would  not  suffer  her.*' 

"  Right,  dear  Michael." 

"  We  reached  London  yesterday  morning,  and 
with  some  little  difficulty  we  contrived  to  discover 
the  locality  of  Larry's  ab6de.  We  entered  the 
house,  Ella  and  I,  fully  expecting  to  fiad  our  poor 
brother  in  utter  solitude;  guess,  therefore,  our 
astonishment  at  beholding  that  strange  little  girl 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  and  nursing  him  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude." 

"  And  what  said  Lawrence  ?" 

"  When  our  first  salutations  were  over,  and  Ella 
and  I  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  our  poor  brother 
was  no  loiter  in  peril,  but  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  his  speedy  recovery,  Larry  said  to  us, 
'  I  suppose  you  are  astonished  at  seeing  that  I 
have  a  companion  in  my  misfortunes.  I  hope 
that  you  will  both  of  you  be  very  kind  and  very 
grateftil  to  my  little  nurse,  for  without  her  assis- 
tance I  should  have  by  this  time  been  snug  in  my 
grave.'  And  this  is  all  we  know  about  the  little 
girl,  for  since  our  arrival  she  has  sate  by  his  bed- 
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side  unceasingly,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
question  our  brother." 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  V  said  L 

^*  One  of  the  player  children,  I  suppose,  by  the 
strange  theatrical  aspect  of  her  costume,  ^e 
is  a  beautiful  little  creature  at  all  events,  and  I 
could  almost  fall  in  love  with  her  myself/' 

**  I  think,"  said  I,  **  that  she  is  something 
better  than  she  seems  —  she  was  not  bom  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  circus/' 

Michael's  cheeks  bldshed  deep  as  crimson. — He 
was  thinking  of  his  own  lot — and  dim  reminis- 
cences of  a  by»gone  state  began  again  to  disturb 
his  mind. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  as 
though  he  were  striving  to  disperse  these  distract- 
ing  suspicions,  he  paced  the  room  once  or  twice, 
and  then  pausing  suddenly,  he  asked  me,  ''  How 
was  my  mother  when  you  left  Grass-hill  ?  You 
saw  her  of  course  before  you  started." 

This  was  the  question  above  all  others  which 
I  least  desired  to  have  addressed  to  me,  and  which 
I  was  the  least  prepared  to  answer.  Dceading 
the  disclosure  that  I  had  to  make,  I  resolved  to 
defer  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  break  the 
melancholy  news  gradually  to  poor  Michael.  But 
what  was  I  to  answer  ?  —  I  was  in  a  deplorable 
perplexity;  I  stooped  down  to  raise  something 
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from   the  ground,    and   pretended   not   to   hear 
Michael. 

This  gave  me  a  little  time  for  consideration. 
^*  How  was  my  mother,  when  you  left  Grass-hill 
yesterday  V  asked  Michael  a  second  time. 

•  "  What  was  that  you  asked,  Michael  ?" 
Michael  repeated  his  question  a  third  time. 
**  I  don't  know,  Michael,"  said  I. 

"  But  surely  you  saw  her  before  you  left." 
*'  No,  I  did  not." 

"How  very  strange!"  cried  Michael,  fully  be- 
lieTing  in  his  innocence  that  I  spoke  the  truth. 

•  "  Strange,  Michael,  what  is  strange  ?  I  only  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceeding  my  departure." 

*^  But  without  seeing  my  mother  how  did  you 
learn  Larry's  residence  —  as  she  alone  had  the 
power  of  informing  you  ?" 

I  never  could  stand  a  cross-examination,  and 
here  I  was  detected  in  a  palpable  lie. 

The  eloquent  blood  rushed  to  my  face  and 
crimsoned  my  very  forehead.  I  felt  that  I  must 
say  something,  so  I  stammered  out,  **  How  did  I 
learn  it  ?  —  How  did  I  learn  Larry's  residence  ?  — 
I  —  I — I  learnt  it  from  Larry  himself — that  is 
to  say,  I  read  Larry's  letter." 

**  But  where  did  you  read  it,  Gerard,  if  not  in 
my  mother's  cottage.  I  fear  that  something  evil 
has  happened." 
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"Where  did  I  read  it — I  read  it  —  Larry's 
letter^  I  mean  —  Sir  Reginald  brought  it  to  me  at 
the  hall." 

NoWy  if  I  had  neither  blushed  nor  stammered 
this  answer  might  have  done  very  well*— but 
coupled  with  my  crimsoned  cheeks  and  my  falter- 
ing voice,  it  was  very  much  like  a  lying  evasion. 
Few  were  ever  less  suspicious  than  Michael,  but 
now  mistrust  crept  into  his  heart. 

"Oh!  Gemrd/'  he  said,  in  a  supplicatii^  voice, 
"  pray  forgive  me,  if  my  suspicions  are  causeless » 
but,  indeed,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
which  you  have  told  me  is  correct.  I  have  ter- 
rible apprehensions  in  my  mind  that  you  are  con- 
cealing some  fearful  truth.  There  is  something 
strange  in  your  manner — you  blush,  and  you  look 
not  at  me  when  you  speak,  you  stammer  and  — 
dear  Gerard,  if  any  thing  evil  has  happened,  pray 
tell  me  that  I  may  know  the  worst  at  once.'* 

I  hesitated — but  after  a  while  I  summoned 
courage,  and  said,  "Well,  then,  your  mother  is 
poorly." 

"  Poorly  —  nay,  Gerard,  tell  me,  is  she  not  very. 
ill  ?" 

"Not  very — that  is  to  say,  she  is  confined  to 
her  bed,  but  the  doctor  —  " 

"  Oh  !  Gerard,  you  are  stiU  concealing  the 
truth  —  I  am  sure  you  have  not  told  me  the 
worst." 
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«  Well,  then,  she  is  very  ill— " 

''  And  what  her  disease  —  oh  !  Gerard,  I  will 
return  to  Grass-hill  to-morrow,  if  you  will  attend 
to  poor  Larry  in  my  absence  —  but  what  is  my 
mother's  disease  ?" 

*'  Paralysis." 

**  Is  she  speechless,  Gerard  —  " 

"Yes  —  " 

"  And  dying  do  you  think  ?" 

I  was  silent.  Oh  !  tell  me,  Gerard  —  tell  me 
the  worst  at  once  —  if  you  love  me,  tell  me,  the 
worst  —  she  is  dying,  or  perhaps,  she  is  dead.  — 
Speak,  Gerard.     Is  she  dying,  or  is  she  dead  Y* 

I  thought  that  my  heart  would  have  burst,  as  I 
uttered  the  word  "  Dead.'' 

^ Dead!  and  you  saw  her  die  —  then  I  am  a 
miserable  orphan." 

We  mingled  our  tears  tc^ether,  and  then  we 
knelt  down  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MONSTER-BIRTH  OF  AN  IMPULSE* 


0  BtniDge  and  hidden  power  of  sympatbj. 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  nnknowu  to  each, 
Doat  make  blind  inatinots,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet, 

Coleridge. 

1  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time, 
But  none  less  like  a  man  than  this  before  me. 

Ibid. 


It  was  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis^ 
and  it  was  the  day  of  Mrs.  Moore's  fimeral. 
Michael  had  returned  to  Grass-hill  that  he  might 
follow  the  remains  of  his  mother  to  the  grave ; 
whilst  I  remained  in  charge  of  the  invalid  and  his 
two  deUcate  nurses. 

I  had  removed  my  friends  into  comfortable 
lodgings,  situated  in  a  decent  part  of  the  town. 
Lawrence  was  gradually  gaining  strength,  although 
the  news  of  his  mother's  death  had  occasioned  a 
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temporary  relapse  —  still  he  was  mach  stoater 
and  stronger,  and  it  was,  indeed,  pleasant  to  see 
the  altered  aspect  of  his  face.  His  disease  had 
been  chiefly  made  up  of  a  series  of  low  fevers  at- 
tended with  quotidian  ague ;  and  having  been 
fearfully  reduced  by  these  repeated  attacks  it  ne- 
cessarily required  much  time  to  restore  him  to  his 
pristine  condition.  Never  was  a  sick  man  more 
fortunate  in  his  nurses  than  Lawrence.  It  would 
be  almost  worth  one's  while  to  endure  sickness 
voluntarily,  if  we  could,  be  always  sure  of  being 
tended  by  the  delicate  hands  of  such  gentle  minis- 
ters as  Ella  and  Beau-pied. 

I  lodged  not  in  the  same  house  with  my  friends; 
because  in  this  instance,  I  was  more  than  usually 
inclined  to  humour  the  conventional  prejudices  of 
the  world.  Ella  was  now  a  woman,  she  was 
nearly  eighteen,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  creatures  that  eye  ever  beheld.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
her,  although  Lawrence  Moore,  her  natural  jmx)- 
lector,  was  one  of  the  party ;  for  the  tongue  of 
scandal  is  ever  busy,  and  I  loved  Ella  too  well  to 
subject  her  by  any  indiscretion  of  mine,  even  to  be 
suspected  for  a  single  moment  by  the  most  slan- 
derous censor  in  the  world.  So  I  took  a  lodging 
in  the  same  street,  and  the  nearness  of  my  domi- 
cile enabled  me  to  be  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  my  friends. 
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It  was  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  London,  and 
Lav^rence  was  sitting  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
beside  a  blazing  fire.  Little  Beau-pied  sate  upon  a 
stool  at  the  invalid's  feet,  and  Ella  was  preparing 
at  a  table  some  article  of  mourning  apparel. 

Ella  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
weepmg.  She  had  grieved  much  for  her  poor 
mother ;  the  loss,  indeed,  to  her  was  irreparable. 

I  sate  beside  Ella  at  the  table,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  raise  her  drooping  Spirits  by  conversa- 
tion of  a  cheerful,  though  not  of  a  flippant,  nature. 
But  Ella  refused  to  be  comforted.  **  It  is  the  day 
of  my  mother's  funeral,''  said  she. 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  continued  her  work^ 
large  tear-drops  all  the  while  coursing  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  But  presently  she  folded  up  her 
work,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  placed  it  in  the 
drawer  of  a  side-table ;  then  she  said  to  me,  '*  It 
is  the  day. of  my  mother's  funeral,  and  it  ought  to 
be  passed  in  prayer." 

And  little  Beau-pied,  whose  lustrous  eyes  had 
been  fixed  intently  upon  Larry's  face,  now  turned 
herself  round  towards  Ella,  and  said,  "  I  don't 
know  how  to  pray." 

*'Have  you  never  prayed^  my  dear?'*  asked 
Ella. 

"No  —  never  —  except  once. or  twice  when  I 
prayed  Mr.  Centaur  not  to  beat  me,  and  then  I 
went  down  upon  my  knees." 
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"  Have  you  never  gone  down  upon  your  knees 
to  God  ?"  asked  Ella,  in  a  voice  of  kindness. 

"  No  —  never,"  replied  Beau-pied,  thoughtfully. 

"Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Qod?" 
asked  Ella. 

But  here  Larry  interrupted  his  sister.  "My 
dear  Ella,  what  is  the  use  of  asking  the  child 
these  questions  ?" 

"That  I  might  teach  her  what  she  does  not 
know/'  said  Ella,  "  and  surely  this  will  be  some 


use." 
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Oh  !  yes,"  cried  the  little  giri,  looking  up  be- 
seechingly into  Larry's  fiice,  "  pray  let  her  teach 
me  what  I  do  not  know ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
be  taught." 

And  Ella  began  to  teach.  How  lucid  were  the 
explanations  of  the  young  preceptress  —  how 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
simplest,  the  most  uninformed  intellect  Little 
Beau-pied  listened  to  all  that  was  said  with  wrapt 
attention,  and  apparently  with  delight  The  an- 
swers^ which  she  returned  to  Ella's  questions,  mani- 
fested considerable  natural  acuteness,  but  proved 
at  once  that  she  was  utterly  uneducated.  All 
that  was  told  her  seemed  new  and  strange.  She 
was  astonished,  and  at  times  incredulous,  as  Ella 
described  in  simple  terms  the  wonderful  attributes 
of  the  Almighty.  Her  curiosity  at  the  same  time 
WBS  awakened,  and  she  asked  Elhi  a  multitude  of 
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questions.  At  length  she  said^  *^  I  think  now  that 
I  know  who  God  is,  and  how  we  ought  to  pray  to 
Him." 

"  Have  you  ever  learned  to  read  ?'*  said  I. 

"  No  —  never.  I  have  learned  to  dance,  to  ride, 
to  sing,  and  to  play  a  little  on  the  tambourine  — 
but  I  have  never  had  a  book  in  my  hand." 

"  Shall  I  teach  you  to  read  then  ?"  asked  Ella, 

"  Oh !  do,  do ;"  and  her  bright  eyes  became 
brighter  with  earnestness, — **  do  teach  me  to  read, 
and  I  will  leave  off  dancing  and  riding." 

"Nonsense,"  interrupted  Larry,  pettishly,  "your 
dancing  and  singing  will  find  you  in  bread,  which 
is  more  than  your  book-learning  ever  will." 

The  little  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  the 
brightness  of  her  &ce  was  over-shadowed.  "Don't 
you  like  me  to  read,  Lawrence,"  she  asked,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  were  very  sad.  "  If  you  don't 
like  it,  I  will  not  learn  —  I  will  promise  never  to 
learn," 

"  Ponder  well  what  you  answer,  Larry,"  said  I. 

Larry  pondered,  and  answered  "  Learn." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  thank  you  !"  cried  the  Httle 
girl,  "  and  when  shall  I  begin  to  learn  ?" 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Ella. 

The  morrow  came,  and  early  in  the  morning  the 
business  of  instruction  was  commenced.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  it  was  to  see  the  Mistress  and  the 
Pupil  together  —  both  of  them  so  lovely,  yet  so 
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different  in  their  loveliness.  How  striking^  too, 
was  the  contrast  between  Ella's  simple  mourning 
garby  and  the  fiintastical  scarlet  dress  of  her  com^ 
panion.  These  two  young  maidens,  as  they  sate 
there  side  by  side,  would,  indeed,  have  made  an 
exquisite  picture. 

I  never  was  more  deeply  in  love  with  Ella,  than 
when  I  beheld  her  for  the  first  time  acting  the 
preceptress  to  poor  little  Beau-pied.  How  I 
longed  to  throw  my  arms  around  her  neck,  and  to 
claim  her  as  my  beautiful  bride. 

But  instead  of  this,  starting  suddenly  from  my 
chair,  I  rushed  out  of  the  room  without  uttering 
a  word.  I  ran  down  stairs,  along  the  hall  and 
into  the  street.  Then  I  called  the  first  cab  that  I 
could  see,  and  leaping  into  it,  I  said  to  the  driver, 
'*  Narrow  Street,  Limehouse,  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can  go." 

A  sudden  thought  had  flashed  across  my  brain. 
It  was  this  —  that  since  the  first  day  of  my  arrival 
in  London  I  had  ^  never  once  thought  of  Paul 
Phillips — "  Paul  Phillips  knows  all/' — such  were 
the  last  words  which  Mrs.  Moore  had  traced  with 
her  finger  on  the  coverlid  of  her  bed  ere  she  died, 
and  I  thought  that  firom  Paul  Phillips  alone  there 
was  any  chance  of  my  learning  the  true  history  of 
Michaers  and  Ella's  parentage. 

Now  I  was  positive  that  I  had  heard  the  name 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  drunken  sailors,  who 
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bad  treated  me  so  cruelly  on  my  way  to  the 
JSoatswain*s  Whistle;  and  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  tbat  either  at  tbis  bouse  or  at  tbe 
Anchor,  the  sailors  had  contrived  to  intoxicate 
themselves.  I  resolved,  therefore,  that  I  would  in^ 
quire  at  both  of  these  taverns  after  the  mysterious 
Paul  Phillips,  and  for  tbis  purpose  I  ordered  tbe 
cabman  to  drive  me  into  the  precincts  of  Lime- 
bouse. 

As  I  went  along,  another  very  important  pioba^ 
bility  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  my  reflec- 
tions. Pondering  upon  the  strange  history  of  tbe 
Moores,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  widow  woman,  there  was  a  likeUbood 
of  some  strange  facts  being  ehcited;  as  amongst 
her  papers  and  properties,  there  would  most  pro- 
bably be  some  document  or  other  which  might 
throw  a  partial  Ught  upon  the  obscurity  which  now 
enveloped  the  birth  of  Michael  and  Ella.  ''  If  it 
should  be  so,  Michael  is  there,^*  thought  I,  "  and 
be  will  suffer  nothing  to  escape  him." 

I  arrived  safely  at  the  BoatswairCs  Whistie 
this  time  without  any  adventure.  Having  dis- 
missed my  cab,  I  entered  tbe  bouse^  and  sum- 
moned the  landlord  to  my  presence*  He  wel- 
comed me  veith  the  utmost  obsequiousneoat  wd 
conducted  me  to  a  private  room,  which  be  digni* 
fied  with  tbe  title  o£  a  parhwr. . 

''I  came  here  to  ask  you,"  siud  I,  '^wbeditr 
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yott  knoW|  or  have  ever  heard  of  one  Paul 
PhillipB." 

There  was  a  roguish  smile  upon  the  man's  fece, 
to  me  altogether  unaccountable,  as  he  answered^ 
**  Sure  enough,  sir,  I  knows  the  person  perfectly 
welL" 

**  I  desire  very  much  then/'  said  I,  endeavour* 
ing  to  appear  as  composed  as  possible,  though  in 
reality  I  was  strangely  excited, — **  I  desire  very 
much  then  to  see  the  individual,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.     Do  you  'think  that  the  person  is  to  be 

found  ?" 

"Oh  !  surely,  sir— sure  to  be  found— *  the  house 
ben't  very  far  from  this  —  I  will  go  myself,  sir,  if 
you  like." 

«  Do — do,  my  good  friend — I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  wishing  to  see  this  person  alone  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  will  thank  you  very  much  if 
you  can  contrive  to  accomplish  my  wishes.'' 

*'Oh !  nothing  more  easy,"  replied  the  landlord, 
**  I  will  go  myself;  I  shall  not  be  long ;"  and  the 
tavern-keeper  quitted  the  room  still  smiling,  why 
I  knew  not,  most  facetiously. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  sanded  parlour  in  a 
miserable  state  of  nervous  excitement.  I  thought 
that  I  was  now  upon  the  point  of  making  a  most 
important  discovery — that  the  mystery  which  had 
perpleited  me  so  much  was  now  in  a  few  moments 
to  be  cleared  away.    I  thought  that  in  a  very 
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short  time  I  should  become  the  master  of  that 
knowledge  which  for  years  I  had  been  panting  to 
gain  —  the  mists  of  doubt  dispersed  by  the  broad 
sunshine  of  entire  conviction.  Ra|Hdly  before  the 
mirror  of  my  mind  passed  in  succession  the  forms 
of  Michaely  and  Ella,  and  Lawrence,  and  Mr8« 
Moore,  and  Lady  Euston,  and  Mr.  Anstrather. 
Then  I  beheld  them  all  grouped  together  —  the 
one  with  the  other  inextricably  interwoven.  There 
was  indeed  a  most  tangled  web,  but  I  thought 
that  it  would  soon  be  unravelled,  ^^  Paul  PhiUips 
knows/'  I  repeated  again  and  again  as  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  **  He  knows  all  —  I 
am  soon  to  see  him  —  he  will  tell  me,  and  then  / 
shall  know  all." 

I  was  sure  of  this.  It  never  occurred  to  me  for 
a  moment  that  there  might  be  many  Paul 
Phillipses  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  very 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  had  secured  an  inter* 
view  with  the  right  one.  But  mine  was  a  very 
sanguine  temperament,  and  small  difficulties  were 
easily  overleapt, 

I  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  door,  and  I 
stood  still.  I  had  braced  up  my  nerves  for  the 
interview,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  now  sufficiently 
collected  to  cross-examine  Paul  Phillips  vrith  all 
the  dexterity  of  a  practised  counsellor.  I  had 
determined  upon  my  plan  of  investigation,  and  I 
doubted  not  but  that  it  would  be  crowned  with 
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SQCcesB.  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and 
with  the  utmost  satis&ction  I  felt  the  weight  of 
my  purse,  and  congratulated  myself  on  its  being 
well  filled.  I  knew  that  I  should  have  to  make 
pl^itiful  use  of  the  **  oil  of  palms/'  and  I  was 
prepared  for  a  disbursement.  How  could  I  better 
expend  my  money,  than  upon  the  restoration  of 
.Michael  and  Ella  Moore  to  their  true  position  in 
society? 

I  turned  my  face  towards  the  door  in  expecta-* 
tion  of  Paul  PhiUips's  entrance.  My  heart  beat 
somewhat  quickly,  but  I  felt  perfectly  composed* 
To  be  sure,  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  yet 
it  was  a  critical  moment.  The  door  was  opened* 
and  the  landlord  entered,  conducting  a  huge  — 
io&mant 

"  This,  sir,  is  Poll  Phillips — your  servant,  sir," 
and  with  an  impudent  smile  upon  his  face,  the 
rascal  was  about  to  close  the  door  and  to  depart ; 
when  I  called  him  back,  exclaiming  in  a  towering 
passion, 

"  I  asked  you,  sir,  for  Paul  Phillips  —  a  man, 
not  a  woman  —  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  tell  you 
what,  landlord^  I've  a  good  mind  to  chastise  you 
for  your  impudence —  to  bring  that  creature,"  and 
I  moved  towards  the  door,  without  finishing  the 
sentence,  as  I  was  anxious  to  beat  a  retreat. 

''  I  b^  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  the  land- 
lord, ^'  I  hope  no  offence,  but  I  thought  you  said 
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Poll  Phillips  «— I  don't  know  ever  a  Paul — may 
}fe  if  you  ask  the  lady,  sir,  she  will  tell  you 
whether  there  be  any  of  her  family  who  carry  the 
name  of  Paul." 

But  I  was  in  no  wise  disposed  to  ask  the  lady 
any  questions.  I  was  disappointed,  di^usted  and 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  ridicu- 
lous  position,  and  all  I  desired  was  to  escape. 
The  woman  began  to  abuse  me  for  having  made  a 
fool  of  her  and  of  myself  at  the  same  time ;  so  I 
gave  her  a  peace-offering  in  the  shape  of  half-a« 
crown,  and  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  the  land- 
lord, though  I  well  knew  that  Poll  Phillips'  coin 
would  find  its  way  into  his  treasury.  Having  done 
this,  I  ran  out  of  the  house,  congratulating  myself 
upon  my  escape,  but  lamenting  the  utter  &ilaie 
of  my  schemes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DARKNESS   TISIBLE. 


'BleBt  apitit  of  toy  pta^ntM, 
Ye  borer  o'er  ma  nOir !  ye  ahine  upon  me ! 
And  like  i  flower  that  ooils  forth  from  a  niiii» 
I  feel  and  seek  the  Ugfat  I  cannot  see. 

COLEBXDGB. 

Her  name  — her  birth  — her  home,  he  never  knew ; 
And  she —All  lore  was  all  she  sotig^ht  to  know. 

BvLwxft's  Miltm* 


'^Havb  you  had  any  letters  from  Michael?"  asked 
Ella,  two  days  after  Mrs.  Moore's  funeral,  as  I  en- 
tered their  little  sitting-room,  and  inquired  after 
the  health  of  the  invalid. 

''  He  promised  that  he  would  write/'  said  Law- 
rence, '*  on  the  erening  of  the  funeral  -^  but  he ' 
has  not." 

^'Atleaatnottous/*  said  Ella,  ''but,  doubtless^ 
you  have  heard  from  him,  Gerard." 

E  5 
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"  I  have." 

''And  what  does  he  say?**  inquired  Ella,  in  an 
earnest  tone  of  voice. 

''That  Sir  Reginald  Euston  has  been  marvel- 
lously kind  to  him,  and  that  he  is  living  in  Sir 
Reginald*s  house/' 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
generosity  that  Sir  Reginald  does/'  said  Law- 
rence. "  I  shall  never  forget  his  kindnesses  to  me 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  he  was  more  like  a  brother  to 
me  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

And  I  said  within  myself,  "  How  little  think 
you,  Larry,  that  he  is  your  brother-in-law.*' 

But  Michael's  letter  contained  much  food  for 
anxious  reflection  —  much  matter  that  I  was  un- 
willing, at  this  season,  to  communicate  to  his 
brother  and  sister.  He  had  discovered  the  history 
of  his  supposed  mother,  and  of  her  relationship  to 
Lady  Euston.  In  an  old  oaken  box,  he  had  found 
a  bundle  of  letters  addressed  to  Colonel  Kirby  — 
they  were  from  his  wife,  written  about  a  year  after 
marriage,  when  he  was  absent  on  foreign  service, 
and  they  contained  expressions  of  intense  affec- 
tion, and  promises  of  the  most  faithful  devotion. 
It  would  seem  that  Colonel  Kirby,  after  the  fiedl  of 
his  wife,  had  sent  back  these  letters,  intending  them 
as  instruments  of  the  keenest  reproach,  and  such 
they  must  have  been,  for  Mrs.  Moore,  with  all  her 
frailties,  had  not  a  heart  of  stone ;  but  why  she 
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had  preserved  them  it  was  difficult  to  detennine ; 
periiaps  she  had  been  prevented  from  destroying 
them  by  a  species  of  superstitious  awe,  perhaps  from 
certain  lingering  feelings  of  affection  for  her  injured 
husband.  However,  Michael  discovered  them  in 
the  old  chest,  recognized  the  hand-writing  of  his 
mother,  perused  the  letters  with  intense  interest, 
and  then  carried  them  to  Sir  Reginald  Euston,  who 
cleared  up  the  little  doubt  remaining  in  Michael'^ 
mind  by  a  fiill  narrative  of  the  events  which  I  had 
detailed  to  him  but  a  few  days  before. 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  same  chest  Mi- 
chael had  discovered  a  rectangular  parcel,  which 
wore  the  likeness  of  a  box,  folded  round  with 
white  paper,  whereon  were  written  these  words 
**  For  Michael  and  Ella,  to  be  opened  in  the  hour 
of  need,"  this  parcel  Michael  had  opened,  and 
he  found  that  the  paper  contained  a  jewel-box. 

He  broke  open  the  box,  and  therein  he  beheld 
jewels  which  seemed  to  his  inexperienced  eyes  to 
be  of  surpassing  value.  There  were  neck-laces, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  made  up  of  many  costly  stones, 
and  elaborately  worked  gold.  He  examined 
them ;  most  of  them  bore  the  initials  M.  C.  P. 
in  delicately  small  characters.  What  could  this 
mean  ?  There  was  likewise  a  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  set  in  gold,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
braided,  beneath  a  glass,  a  quantity  of  brown  hair. 
''I  have  shown  this  portrait  to  Sir  Reginald," 
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ftdded  Michael,  ''and  the  ehaiacteta wfaetein he 
traced  tha  ae&teiiGe,  weie  tottering  and  almost 
illegible,  like  the  writing  of  one  pa]ay'«trickea, 
and  he  declares  that  both  the  outlines  and  the 
expireMion  of  the  face,  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
resemble  mine.  Whose  portrait  can  this  possibly 
be  ?  It  is  evidently  the  likeness  of  a  gentleman ; 
not  of  one  who  could  erer  have  served  in  the  army, 
as  a  gunner  of  artillery.  Oh  !  my  dear  fisend, 
these  things  have  indeed  distracted  my  mind 
painfully.  I  look  into  the  future,  and  I  see  nothing 
but  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  —  shall  I  ever  cease  to 
wander  on  in  darkness? — shall  I  ever  know  the 
history  of  my  birth?  I  write  this  with  the  full  con* 
viction^  that  I  am  not  the  son  of  Sergeant  Moore, 
yet  I  know  not  why,  for  it  is  not  impossible,  — 
I  am  in  a  maze,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  be  ex- 
tricated.'* 

Of  all  these  things  Larry  knew  nothing.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  strange  suspicions  that  had 
entered  the  breasts  of  his  brother  and  sister,  —  he 
had  never  suspected  himself  of  being  any  other 
than  he  seemed  to  be.  Nor  had  I;  for  I  was 
certain  that  he,  at  least,  was  the  child  of  Mr& 
Moore*  But  this  certainty  made  it  the  more  inn-^ 
perative  upon  me  to  acquaint  him  with  the  histoiy 
of  his  mother's  life  and  of  his  relationship  to  Lady 
Euston. 

I  resolved  therefore,  that  I  would  do  this,  upon 
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the  fifst  fittmg  ofpportttnity,  when  after  his  reftto- 
ration  to  health,  I  might  be  enabled  to  convefae 
with  him  alone.  I  wished  alao  to  speak  to  Ella  in 
private,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  accomplish  this* 
I  was  perplexed;  for  both  Lawrence  and  Ella 
ejqiected  me  to  show  them  Michael's  letter,  and 
this  I  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  do. 

But  ere  I  took  my  leave  of  them  on  that  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter, 
which  I  had  any  reason  to  conceal  from  Ella,  as 
she  was  acquainted  with  Michael's  suspicions,  and 
had  harboured  feelings  of  a  similar  nature  herself. 
So  when  I  quitted  the  room,  I  whispered  her  to 
follow  me,  and  in  the  passage  I  gave  her  the  letter. 
^'  Show  it  not  to  Lawrence,"  I  said* 

On  the  following  morning,  I  received  two  leU 
ters, — one  from  my  imcle  Pemberton,  and  the 
other  from  Edwin  Austruther.  The  former  I  had 
visited  more  than  once,  since  my  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  and  now  he  wrote,  begging  me  to 
briag  my  sick  friend,  and  his  two  nurses,  to  the 
Rectory.  This  good  man  had  been  strangely 
interested  by  my  account  of  poor  little  Beau-pied, 
and  he  longed  to  have  the  child  beneath  his  roof, 
that  he  and  Emily  might  instil  into  her  mind  the 
christian  principles,  which  none  had  ever  attempted 
to  plant  there,  until  Ella  set  about  the  task. 
**  Bring  them  to  me,"  wrote  my  good  uncle,  ''and 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  them  happy.     I  fear 
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that  your  friend  Lawrence,  too  much  reeemUes  his 
mother, — but  still  we  may  save  him,  Gerard,  and 
bring  the  stray  sheep  again  to  the  shepherd  and 
(he  flock.  Bring  them  to  me,  my  dear  boy, 
they  all  of  them  require  a  home,  and  my  house,  to 
the  fatherless  and  the  motherless,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be  thrown  open/' 

I  took  this  letter  with  me  to  the  invalid's  lodg- 
ing, and  for  the  first  time  I  found  him  alone.  Ella 
was  fitting  on  some  clothes  which  she  had  been 
making  for  poor  Uttle  Beau-pied.  **WeD,  Larry, 
you  are  so  much  better,'*  said  I,  ''that  I  think  we 
might  move  you  into  the  country." 

«  What !  to  Grass-hill  ?" 

''  Not  quite  so  &r  as  that,  but  to  my  uncle 
Pemberton's:  he  has  invited  you  all  to  take  up 
your  abode  in  his  house." 

^'What!  Beau-pied,  Ella,  and  all?" 

*' Yes,"  said  L  "WeU,  think  about  it,  Larry; 
but  tell  me  now,  since  I  have  found  you  alone,  all 
you  know  about  this  little  Beau-pied." 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  upon  Larry's  brow,  as  he 
answered  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  "  What  is  it 
that  you  desire  to  know  ?" 

"Who  is  she  ?" 

''  I  wish  that  I  coidd  tell  you,  —  I  wish  that  she 
had  so  much  knowledge,  herself.  She  is  now  to 
me  as  a  little  sister,  —  an  adopted  sister,  —  I  love 
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her  very  dearly,  and  when  she  is  old  enough,  I  will 
make  her  my  wife." 

•*  And  until  then  ?" 

^'  She  shall  be  to  me  as  a  sister.  She  is  now 
bat  a  little  child,  innocent  as  she  is  ignorant.  I 
found  her  amongst  the  players,  a  dependent  thing, 
an  orphan  with  none  to  protect  her.  I  pitied  her, 
and  more  than  once  I  saved  her  from  the  whip  of 
the  manager, — the  manager  was  strong  and 
cruel." 

**  I  know  his  strength  and  his  cruelty  too  well." 

'*  You,  Mr.  Doveton  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  it — I  have  made  woeful  ex- 
perience both  of  his  cruelty  and  his  strength. 
Now  tell  me,  Larry,  when  you  left  Grass-hill,  where 
did  you  go  to  join  the  players  V 

*'To  Waterton."  This  was  a  town  about  ten 
miles  distant  from  Merry-vale,  upon  the  high-road 
to  the  metropolis. 

''That  accounts  for  my  not  having  found  you — 
but  we  will  talk  of  these  matters  anon.  You  say 
that  little  Beau-pied  is  an  orphan  ?" 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,"   replied  Larry. 

Her  reputed  mother,  who  brought  her,  when  she 
was  quite  a  Uttle  child,  into  the  company  to  play 
the  part  of  Cupid  or  Tom  Thumb,  died  about  three 
years  ago, — and  left  her  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cen- 
taur,   The  manager  found  her  services  iudispensa^ 
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bfe.to  the  troop,  uid  in  ccmsideratioii  of  ihmi 
services,  he  supported  her.  I  doubt  not  but  that 
the  old  ruffian  waxed  very  wroth  when  he  found 
that  we  had  taken  our  departure  in  company,  for  I 
imagine  that  we  were  the  main  stays  of  the  con- 
cern." 

''  And  does  no  one  know  the  parentage  of  the 

child  ?" 

''No  one  that  I  could  ever  find.  They  aO 
seemed  to  think  that  she  was  well-bom  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  woman,  who  died ;  but  they  did  not 
concern  themselves  about  other  people's  afiairs,  and 
therefore  tiiey  asked  her  no  questions.  The  poor 
little  thing  was  miserable  amongst  them,  for  die 
lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fear  and  trembling,  and 
she  was  naturally  the  most  timorous  creature 
I  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  I  fought  one  or  two 
battles  for  her  —  I  pitied  her  and  she  was  gvateftil 
to  me  —  in  time  we  began  to  love  one  another. 
Your  appearance  in  the  booth  expedited  our  flight, 
but  we  had  already  resolved  upon  d^arting  and 
seeking  occupation  elsewhere.  I  wish,  GrerArd, 
that  I  could  put  her  to  school,  until  she  is  old 
enough  to  be  married/' 

^*  My  uncle  Pemberton  will  take  care  of  her," 
said  I,  ''and  his  precepts,  combined  vidth  the  ex^ 
ample  of  my  cousin  Emily,  vrill  not  fail,  I  am  mxKf 
to  render  her  very  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  a 
wife." 
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According  to  my  view  of  tboxi^  there  ^md  some- 
tiuDg  Tery  noUe  and  generous  in  Larry'0  conduct 
thnmgkout  this  transaction.  Doubtless,  my  friend 
Smith  would  have  designated  it  in  the  highest 
degree  preposterous  and  absurd;  but  I,  looking 
only  to  the  abstract  nobility  of  Larry's  motive, 
and  never  pausing  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  feasibility  of  his  designs,  was  filled  with  rap- 
ture as  I  ccmtemplated  this  beautiful  example  of 
magnanimous  devotion.  My  eyes  glistened  with 
tears,  and  my  voice  faltered,  as  I  took  Lavnence 
by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  ''  You  are  a  noble 
fellow,  Larry,  and  deserve  a  statue  of  brass  for  this 
act.  You  will  have  your  reward,  depend  upon  it 
-^depend  upon  it,  you  will  have  your  reward." 

As  I  said  this,  Ella  and  the  little  player-girl  en* 
tered  the  room  tc^ther.  **  Do  you  think,  Ella," 
said  I,  *'  that  you  could  persuade  younelf  to  leave 
this  fine  city  in  a  day  or  two  ?" 

Ella  looked  at  me  as  though  she  scarcely  com« 
prehended  the  meaning  of  my  question,  and  an<^ 
swered,  *'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  leave  the  city,  but 
not  to  leave  my  brother  whilst  he  is  sick." 

**  But  I  mean,  to  leave  it  with  him.^' 

"  Oh !  in  that  case,*'  cried  Ella,  her  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  joy  as  she  spoke,  and  her  whole  face 
wearing  an  aspect  of  delight,  which  it  had  not 
worn  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  *^  in  that  case 
we  cannot  leave  it  too  soon.'' 
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'*  What !  do  you  not  like  it,  EHa?" 

''Oh !  Gerard,  how  can  you  ask  me? — does  any« 
body  like  London  ?  does  anybody  dwell  in  the  city 
who  can  manage  to  lire  in  the  country  ?" 

I  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  Ella's  questions, 
and  answered,  ''Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands/' 

"I  should  really  have  thought,^'  said  Ella, 
"  that  none  were  living  here  but  by  compulsion. 
I  should  have  thought  that  this  great  smoky 
metropolis  numbered  amongst  its  inhabitants  only 
those  who  are  caUed  hither  by  the  nature  of  their 
avocations.  It  is  quite  an  enigma  to  me,  Oerard^ 
that  any  one  should  Uve  here  from  choice." 

"  But  London  has  its  advantages  too,  Ella." 

"It  may,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  them,"  returned 
Ella,  smiling  as  she  spoke ;  and  then  assuming  a 
more  serious  demeanour,  she  continued, "  I  acknow- 
ledge, Gerard,  that  I  have  been  more  astonished 
than  anything  else  by  what  I  have  seen  in  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  appear  to  me  a 
totally  distinct  set  of  people  fix>m  those  I  used  to 
see  in  the  country.  I  sit  at  the  window  sometimes, 
and  I  see  things  which  make  my  heart  die  within 
me.     I  had  no  idea  that  people  were  so  wicked." 

"Why,  what  have  you  seen,  Ella  ?" 

"I  have  seen  drunken  men  and  womeHf  too, 
Gerard,  reeling  along  the  streets.  I  have  heard 
God's  holy  name  taken  in  vain  by  children  who 
can  scarcely  articulate.     1  have  seen  men  fighting 
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with  one  another,  and  beating  dumb  animals  on- 
mercifully, — and  many  other  things  beside,  which 
haye  made  my  flesh  creep  with  disgust.  Oh! 
Gerard,  how  heartily  do  I  wish  that  circumstances 
had  never  brought  me  to  London !  Before,  I  used 
to  think  nobly  of  my  fellows,  but  now  I  cannot 
help  pitying  and  despising  them.'' 

^*  Nay,  Ella,  not  despising  them,  I  hope/' 

^^  Perhaps,  I  ought  to  use  another  word,  some- 
thing that  means  the  opposite  of  admire.  It  is 
wrong  to  despise  anything,  I  knoW;  Mr.  Words* 
worth  tells  us  that  it  is  wrong." 

''And  who  is  Mr.  Wordsworth?"  asked  Law- 
rence. 

''A  very  great  poet,"  repUed  Ella,  ''and  he 
tells  us,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 

— that  be  who  feds  eootmnpt 
For  tnj  UTing  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  tried  —  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infSmcj  —  " 


"  I  don't  quite  agree  with  that,"  remarked  Law- 
rence,— "but  tell  me.  Beau-pied,  what  do  you 
think  about  this  visit  to  the  country? — a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Doveton's  uncle,  has  been  good  enough  to  ask 
us  all  to  stay  with  him." 

Little  Beau-pied's  hejad  drooped,  and  she  was 
silent. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear?"  asked  Law- 
rence. 
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The  little  girl  lifted  up  her  bead,  and  rei^ied  m 
hitfried  accentg,  '^  Oh !  I  will  go  any  where  wifli 
yotL" 

**  But  yoa  would  aooner  stay  here?"  said  Law* 
fence. 

"No— no — yet,  perhaps,  I  would;  I  am  a 
silly  little  fool,  Lawrence,  and  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  would  sooner.'*  • 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  you  hate  some  reascm — come, 
speak  out,  no  harm  was  ever  yet  done  by  q)eaking 
out." 

''  WeU  then/'  said  the  little  giri,  m  a  falter- 
ing voice,  and  with  an  embarrassed  air,  **  I  will 
tell  you,  though  I  know  that  it  is  foolish,  and  I 
almost  think  it  is  wrong.  I  like  to  have  you  all  to 
myself,  and  where  there  are  so  many  people,  you 
will  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon  me ;  besides,  I 
am  afraid  of  strangers,  —  I  am  uneasy,  i^dien  I  am 
with  them,  and  they  stare  at  me  and  ask  me  such 
strange  questions,  and  wonder  who  I  can  be ;  but 
this  is  all  very  foolish  I  know,  and  it  will  be  good 
tor  you  to  go  into  the  country." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  uncle  Pern- 
berton,*'  said  I,  *^  nor  of  my  cousin  Enuly,  1  am 
sure.  You  will  love  them  as  soon  as  you  know 
them,  for  they  are  the  kindest  people  in  the  world.'* 

''That  they  must  be,"  cried  Ella«  ''or  they 
would  never  have  invited  us;  utter  strangers  and 
poor  children  as  we  are." 
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"Then,  Ella,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  consent. 
My  couan  Emily  is  dying  to  see  you — I  prophesy 
that  you  will  be  such  friends  \" 

"*  I  shall  be  delighted/' 

"And  you,  Lawrence — and  you  little  Beau-pied ; 
— then  it  is  all  settled ;  I  will  take  you  there  to- 
morrow—  and  on  the  next  day  I  set  out  for 
Charlton  Abbey." 

«  For  Charlton  Abbey  ?" 

*'Ye8,  Ella  —  yes.  Mr.  Anstruther  has  sum- 
moned me,  and  I  must  go.'' 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


THE    PAINTER   OP  NATURE. 


HiB  was  the  hud  —  oh !  no,  no —  not  the  hand* 
The  mightj*  gaul,  that  made  the  canrass  hieathe. 
And  gare  it  power  to  strike — to  chann — to  awe* 
Nature  and  Truth  his  guides. 

lis. 


The  letter,  which  I  received  fix>m  Anstnither,  wrs 
fiill  of  entreaties  to  visit  him  immediately.  He 
described  himself  as  being  ill  both  in  body  and 
in  mind ;  he  said  that  now,  more  than  ever,  he 
needed  the  assistance  of  my  companionship,  —  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to 
me,  and  he  felt  that  my  presence  at  Charlton  Abbey 
though  only  for  a  few  days,  would  have  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  his  mental,  and  conse- 
quently upon  his  physical,  conditicm.  ^  I  will  not 
keep  you  prisoner,'*  he  added,  ^'  tor  many  days  in 
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these  dreary  dungeons  —  I  will  emancipate  you 
very  shortly,  dear  Gerard;  so  do  not  be  afraid  to 
come,  thinking  that  you  will  never  escape.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
commit  at  this  moment  to  paper.  I  am  very 
wretched  indeed  without  you, — I  am  solitary,  in 
the  very  ^  slough  of  despond/  and  my  heart,  far 
away  from  that  which  it  loves,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  feed  upon  itself." 

What  answer  could  I  return  to  this  letter,  but 
a  promise  to  set  off  without  delay  for  Charlton 
Abbey?  and  such  was  the  answer  I  returned. 

But  first  of  all,  on  the  day  following  that  on 
which  I  received  poor  Anstruther's  letter,  I  convey- 
ed Larry  Moore,  and  his  delicate  nurses,  to  the 
hospitable  dwelling-house  of  my  uncle.  Oh ! 
never  was  anything  more  beautiful  and  affecting, 
than  the  kindness  of  my  uncle  Pemberton,  and  my 
cousin  Emily.  It  was  enough  for  that  good  man 
to  hear  of  distress,  to  pity  it,  and  to  pity  was  with 
him  to  relieve  it.  Who  was  more  welcome  to 
partake  of  the  good  gifts,  which  Providence  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  than  the  orphan — the  deserted, 
the  neglected  ?  There  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
little  group  of  persons  more  likely  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  a  truly  benevolent  heart,  than  that 
which  I  had  introduced  to  my  uncle.  A  sick 
youth,  suffering  for  the  errors,  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  a,  truant  nature  —  a  very  prodigal 
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indeed,  who,  whea  he  would  have  arisen,  and  gone 
to  his  home,  found  that  he  was  without  a  home, 
and  without  a  parent  to  receive  him.  Then  a 
young  orphan  maiden,  upon  the  very  vetge  of 
womanhood  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways, 
pure,  simple,  innocent,  and  beautiful — and,  lastly, 
a  poor  neglected  httle  girl,  who  knew  not  the  pa» 
rentFstock  from  which  she  sprung,  and  vriiose 
mind  no  presiding  intellect,  had  ever  attempted  to 
eult  from  the  degradation  of  its  original  ignorance, 
—into  whose  ears,  no  words  of  religious  assutaoce 
had  ever  been  poured,  whose  lips  had  nev^ 
breathed  forth  a  single  prayer  to  her  Maker, — 
tossed  about  like  a  stray  weed,  upon  the  surfiuse 
of  the  sea  of  life,  with  no  one  to  ccmtrol  her,  no 
one  to  guide  her,  no  one  to  raise  her  above  the 
bmtee  that  perish.  Could  my  uncle  Pemberton 
look  upon  such  a  group  as  this,  without  stretching 
fiirth  his  hand  to  assist  them?  To  reclaim  the 
wanderer,  to  be  a  safe-^ard  to  the  innocent,  and 
to  nurture  the  neglected,  was  his  delight ;  herein 
did  he  behold  a  glorious  opportunity  of  perform* 
ing  these  three  great  duties  of  a  christian,  and 
nobly  did  he  perform  them.  He  reclaimed  the 
wanderer  Lawrence,  he  was  a  safe-guard  to  the 
innocent  Ella,  and  he  nurtured  the  poor  neglected 
little  Beau-pied. 

I  set  off  for  Ciharlton  Abbey,  on  the  following 
mocning,  hj  one  of  the  weslein  oofuJies.     It  was 
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my  intention  to  proceed  as  &r  as  S — ,  to  sleep 
there,  and  then  to  continue  my  journey  on  the 
following  morning.  S —  was  the  scene  of  my 
school-boy  days;  and  in  the  town  there  resided  one,  • 
whom  I  had  often,  since  my  pupilage  had  ended, 
most  earnestly  desired  to  see.  This  person  was  a 
Mr.  Anmdel  —  and  he  was  a  painter. 

■S — was  within  a  morning's  ride  of  Charlton 
Abbey — rather  less  than  thirty  miles  distant; 
and  Mr.  Anstruther  was  to  send  a  saddle-horse  to 
meet  me  there,  that  I  might  ride  to  his  house. 

When  I  arrived  at  S — ,  I  called  upon  Arundel ; 
it  was  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  found  the  painter, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  at  tea. 

Arundel  was  drawing-master  at  Dr.  Good- 
enough's  school.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  genius, 
but  it  was  the  fashion  amongst  his  pupils  to  think 
him  mad.  I  had  never  been  one  of  his  pupils,  be- 
cause my  parents  had  never  permitted  me  to  receive 
instructions  in  this,  or  in  any  other,  supplementary 
branch  of  education,  but  I  had  alwajrs  been  one  of 
his  admirers,  and  he  had  honoured  me  with  the 
title  of  his  friend. 

It  often  happened  that  some  of  my  school- 
fellows would  exhibit  my  drawings  to  Arundel; 
for  rarely  a  day  passed  by,  without  my  resorting  to 
the  pencil  for  amusement;  and  Arundel  was 
always  pleased  to  speak  of  them,  in  terms  of  the 
most  flattering  encomium.     ''  Is  it  not  a  pity  that 
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OovetOD  does  not  lemmf"  said  one  of  his  |M»pil8 
to  Aiundel  one  day.  '^  And  does  he  not  leani,*' 
asked  Anindely  ''daily?  does  he  not  leoeiye  lessons 
fixHn  the  best  of  masters — the  master  who  taught 
mef"  **  And  who  was  that?"  asked  the  boy  won- 
deringly.  "NAxuBByyoudunce!"  returned Aiundel. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  intense  admirer 
of  Nature ;  periiaps  there  never  was  one  who  stu- 
died it  more  profinmdly  and  imitated  it  more 
successAily  than  Arundel.  Sel£-educated,  he  had 
drudged  through  no  academy,  nor  foUowed  any 
particular  schooL  In  the  heart  of  a  great  wood 
— on  the  rocky  margin  of  the  wind-swept  ocean 
—on  the  banks  of  a  sinuous  river,  or  in  the  coitie 
of  a  vast  plain,  where  some  crumbling  record  of 
a  by-gcme  age  stood  out  in  solitary  grandeur 
against  the  sky-^in  such  places  had  he  studied — 
in  such  places  had  he  learned.  He  was  indeed 
the  painter  of  nature,  and  he  painled  to  all  time. 
He  was  a  greatHooinded  man,  and  he  was  well  eon- 
tent  to  forego  his  claims  tq  present  popularity;  to 
no  c]ap4rap  artifices  did  he  resort  —  to  no  vitiated 
tastes  did  he  truckle — to  no  unworthy  means  of 
forcing  himself  into  notice  did  Arundel  ever  once 
resort  ''I  will  paint  nature  as  I  see  it  out  of 
doors,''  sasd  Arundel,  "not  as  I  seeit  on  the  walls 
of  an  exhiUtiondroom." 

It  is  common  with  men  of  genius  to  be  accused 
of  pr^udioe,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  too  exdu- 
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give  in  their  admiration,  often  withholding  it  when 
it  is  due,  and  fixing  too  high  a  standard  of  excel* 
lence*  Oh  !  indeed,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  medio- 
crity to  perk  up  such  a  chaise  as  this.  A  com- 
mon eye  may  see  beauties  in  a  sign-post,  be- 
cause it  cannot  discern  beauty  bom  deformity  ; 
but  it  is  a  hard  thing  that  genius  should  be  con- 
demned for  possessing  a  more  refined  sense,  a 
more  exquisite  capacity  of  discrimination.  And 
thus  did  poor  Arundel  suffer ;  it  was  said  that  be 
was  prejudiced ;  and  worse  than  this,  that  his  pre- 
judice was  the  prejudice  of  envy.  He  admired 
not  the  works  of  his  successful  contemporaries;  he 
applauded  not  where  others  applauded.  His  criti- 
cisms were  brie^  but  they  were  decisive.  ''  They 
do  not  paint  Nature,"  said  Arundel. 

He  was  ahnbst  unknown  in  the  world ;  he  had 
never  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  patronage,  nor 
was  his  name  in  the  mouths  of  men.  His  pictures 
seldom  travelled  very  fiur  firom  the  town,  wherein 
they  were  painted ;  and  too  maay  of  them  reposed 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  own  house.  Once  indeed 
a  sweet  voice  came  firom  a  far  land,  praising  him — 
a  vcMce  sweeter  to  the  ear.  than  the  applauses  of  a 
vast  multitude — a  voice  which  shall  be  spoken  of 
anon — but  seldom  was  Arundel  doomed  to  en- 
counter any  fate  more  cheering  than  neglect.  The 
proud  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  sustained 
him,  and  in  the  midst  of  disappointment,  he  was 
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not  a  disappointed  man.  He  was  full  of  faith  — 
'^  faith  abiding  the  appointed  time/'  and  it  cheered 
him  to  think  that  truth  and  nature  muAt  ultimately 
triumph  over  fraud  and  convention.  **  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  time/'  said  Arundel,  **  but  what  I 
have  done  will  be  valued  aright  ere  the  day  comes 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  painting.  My  works 
will  not  die  with  me ;  and  posterity/'  he  added 
unconsciously  imitating  the  fine  language  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived — "posterity  will  do* 
me  justice,  and  to  her  vriU  I  bequeath  my  name." 
In  the  mean  time  Arundel  was  contented  to 
pursue  the  humble  avocation  of  a  drawing-master  in 

the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  S •    This  was 

what  he  called  his  *^  daily-bread-work  /'  he  en- 
joyed it  noty  but  he  never  murmured ;  he  had  a 
wife  and  a  family  —  they  wanted  bread,  raiment, 
lodging — so  he  worked  for  them.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  calling  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
in  any  way  humiliating.  It  was  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently unpleasant  to  a  man  of  fine  genius,  and  ex- 
quisite sensibilities,  day  after  day,  to  superintend 
the  mincing  efibrts  of  finger-cramped  young  ladies, 
or  the  grotesque  attempts  of  rude  schoolboys, 
handling  a  pencil,  as  they  would  a  cricket-bat,  and 
outraging  poor  Nature  in  a  series  of  revolting  carica- 
tures. I  well  remember  that,  at  Dr.  Gioodenough's, 
the  boys  were  pleased  to  look  upon  Arundel,  to 
use  their  own  language,  as  "capital  fun,"  and  they 
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were  wont  cruelly  to  make  him  a  laughing-stock. 
They  knew  his  peculiarities,  and  his  prejudices  too 
well,  and^  therefore^  they  had  little  difficulty  in 
making  him  ridiculous,  —  they  knew  how  to  **  set 
him  a-g<Mng,"  as  they  called  it,  and  this  was  their 
delight.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  upon  certain 
subjects,  he  could  not  speak  with  any  measure  of 
calmness;  so  to  these  ''mad  subjects,"  would 
they  direct  the  thread  of  Arundel's  discpurse,  and 
when  he  launched  forth,  as  launch  forth  he  would, 
in  a  heady  current  of  impassioned  eloquence,  ac- 
companying his  words  with  an  energy  of  action, 
which  kept  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  veins  of 
his  temples  swelling,  and  the  foam  whitening  his 
lips,  the  boys  would  stand  laughing  around  him, 
whilst  some  more  impudent  urchin  than  the  rest^ 
would  dexterously  append  a  "  pig-tail,"  of  white 
paper  to  the  collar  of  his  coat,  or  write  "  Fool," 
upon  his  back,  in  enormous  characters  of  chalk. 
These  outbursts  of  passionate  eloquence,  laden 
with  truth  and  beauty  as  they-  were,  procured 
Arundel  the  appellation  of  a  madman.  The  boys 
never  troubled  themselves  to  listen  to  what  he 
said ;  it  was  enough  for  diem  that  he  talked  with 
an  uncommon  rapidity,  and  made  very  strange 
faces  whilst  talking.  Certainly  it  would  have 
been  more  judicious  in  the  painter  if  he  had  not 
wasted  his  fine  things  upon  a  parcel  of  mocking 
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school-boys ;  but  who  that  is  once  moonted  on  his 
hobby  ever  pauses  to  reflect  upon  the  fitness  of 
his  audience  ?  Besides,  he  was  the  least  suiqiicious 
of  men,  and  when  a  question,  relating  to  one  of 
his  favourite  topics,  was  propounded  to  him,  be 
always  thought,  in  his  innocence,  that  the  inqnuer 
was  anxious  to  elicit  information,  and,  therefore, 
with  singular  liberality  he  imparted  whatsoever  he 
possessed.  '  As  for  mysdf,  I  often  hslened  to 
Arundel,  not  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  but  of  ad* 
miration ;  I  often  eont ersed  with  him ;  I  courted 
his  society ;  he  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  grate- 
All.  I  never  suspected  him  oi  beii^  mad,  but 
that  which  was  miscalled  insanity  I  regarded,  and 
still  regard  as  genius.  From  his  lips  proceeded  a 
multitude  of  fine  things  —  no  qdendid  common- 
places — no  cut  and  dried  antithetical  qagrams; 
but  observations  almost  staitlingly  original — seem- 
ing paradoxes,  which  when  yoo  probed  them  to 
their  depths,  stood  the  test  of  rigid  inquiry,  and 
were  found  to  be  pure,  though  deep-seated  gold. 
I  never  ceased  to  converse  with  Arundel  widiont 
feeling  that  I  was  richer  for  the  conversation. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  ArundeFs  landscapes, 
and  most  especially  of  Imb  etchings,  which  he 
dashed  off  in  the  fine  fiee  style  of  Rembiandt, 
and  in  a  manner  which  none  but  that  great 
master,  med  gmdmm  senUntid,  have  surpassed. 
What  chiefly  struck  me,  as  being  supereminently 
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excellent  in  all  Anmders  works,  was  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  light  and  shadow.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  English  landscape-painter,  unless  it  be 
Wilson,  has  equalled  him  in  breadth :  there  was 
no  meretricious  glitter  in  any  of  his  pictures  —  no 
^kering,  fire^work  effects  —  no  false  allurements 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  dazzle  the  senses  of  the 
ignorant*  He  never  sacrificed  truth  to  prettiness, 
but  painted  objects  as  they  appear  in  nature,  not 
as  they  would  appear  whan  illuminated  by  coloured 
lamps,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  chemist's  shop.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  ehiaro  obscuro  ;  he  knew  it, 
and  knowing  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  made 
the  possession  of  this  attribute  too  exclusively  the 
test  of  a  painter's  qualifications.  He  could  over- 
look any  imperfectionB  of  design,  anatomy,  per^ 
spective,  or  colouring ;  but  he  could  not  foigive  a 
man  for  ofiending  in  light  and  shade.  This  is  a 
common  trick  of  our  selitlove,  and  we  must  not 
be  too  harsh  up(m  poor  Arundel  for  encouraging  it. 

I  might  fill  many  more  pages  with  an  account 
of  my  painter  friend  and  his  peculiarities,  but  as 
he  is  hot  to  appear  very  often  upon  the  stage  of 
my  nanrative,  perhaps,  already  I  have  written  too 
much.  But  I  must  now  introduce  him  bodily  to 
the  reader  —  I  found  him,  with  his  &mily,  at  tea. 

He  was  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and 
he  looked  like  a  man  of  genius^  There  was  a  re- 
markable earnestness  in  his  fiice;  it  was  not  hand* 
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some,  but  it  was  full  of  expression,  tliia  and  very 
decided  in  its  outlines.  His  head  was  massive, 
like  a  block  of  marble,  his  eyes  prominent  and 
restless,  his  Hps  full  and  open  —  there  was  a 
dreamy  look  about  them,  such  as  we  oft-times  see 
in  the  portraits  of  very  imaginative  men.  **  The 
lips,*'  saith  Shelley,  '*are  the  seat  of  the  imagina- 
tion"— a  thin-hpped  man  is  seldom  or  never  a 
poet 

The  painter  sate  by .  the  fire-side,  attired  in  a 
loose,  grey  dressing-gown,  which  enveloped  the 
whole  of  his  spare  figure,  and  opposite  sate  his 
wife,  with  a  little  child  in  her  arms.  How  rarely 
is  it  that  a  man  of  genius  meets  with  sympathy  in 
his  wife;  but  Mrs.  Arundel's  whole  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  her  husband  and  his  pursuits.  She 
was  proud  of  his  genius,  and  with  a  beautiful  per- 
severance she  exerted  all  her  energies  to  compre- 
hend it.  She  could  feel  the  beauty  of  what  he 
wrought^  and  in  process  of  time  she  began  to  ana- 
lyze her  feelings.  It  was  not  enough  for  her  to 
know  that  she  was  pleased  —  she  must  trace  her 
pleasurable  emotions  to  their  source.  She  did  so, 
and  then  she  became  a  critic  —  she  not  only  knew 
that  her  husband's  pictures  were  good,  but  she 
knew  why  they  were  good  —  she  was  a  painter  in 
all  but  the  executive  part,  and  most  fit,  indeed,  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  painter.  Happy  man!  he  had  no 
cause  to  grieve  over  the  imperfect  sympathies  of 
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them  who  dwelt  with  him.  He  was,  sm  seldom  is 
jthe  case,  /'a  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  a 
greater  man  at  home  than  abroad ;  and  I  cannot 
lielp  thinking  that  to  this  circumstance  is  attri*- 
butable  the  absence  of  all  that  queralousness, 
which  is  so  wont  to  display  itself  as  an  unseemly 
and  humiUating  appendage  to  the  characters  of 
such  as  have,  or  imagine  that  they  have,  claims 
upon  the  world,  which  the  world  is  not  ready  to 
admit.  Oh  !  indeed  it  wears  the  spirit  to  be 
neglected  abroad,  and  to  meet  with  no  sympathy 
at  home.  Man  needs  support  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other ;  but  if  the  world  despise  him^ 
and  his  own  particular  circle  make  a  mock  of  him, 
his  must  be  a  strong  spirit  indeed,  if  in  time  it  is 
not  utterly  broken. 

The  world  was  unkind  to  Arundel,  and  knowing 
this,  I  was  ever  wont  to  pity  him.  But  when  I 
beheld  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  I  envied 
the  man  I  had  pitied  before.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  beheld  a  finer  groupe  than  the  fiimily  of  the 
Arundels. 

I  speak  in  a  moral,  but  even  in  a  physical,  sense, 
very  much  indeed  was  there  to  be  admired.  There 
sate  Arundel,  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  surroimded 
by  his  own  works,  which  graced  the  walls  in 
every  direction,  and  opposite  to  him  sate  his  wife, 
with  their  youngest  child  in  her  lap — a  baby  scarce 
six  months  old,  an  unexpected  visitor  in  the  house, 
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but  not  (m  that  account  the  lesa  welcome.    It  was 
their  only  girl,  and  they  wonhipped  it  accordingly. 

They  had  four  sons — the  eldest  of  whom  was 
stodyiog  medicine  under  the  moet  eminent  prac* 
titioBer  in  S — r^.  Two  of  them,  fine  boys  of 
thirteen  and  twelve  were  sitting  side  by  side  most 
lovingly^  upon  low  stools  in  front  of  the  fire, 
looking  over  a  volume  of  prints,  and  apparently 
happy  as  princes.  Upon  a  table  near  them  was 
the  tearequipajge,  with  preparations  for  a  much 
more  substantial  meal  than  we  are  wont  to  see  in 
the  houses  of  the  fiishionable.  A  ham^  sundry 
jars  of  preserves,  toast,  cakes  and  bread  in  abm^ 
dance  were  awaiting  the  discussion  of  these  eariy 
diners,  and  looked  to  me  very  fiur  finom  uninviting. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  i/i^s  welcomed  most  heartily 
by  tlie  painter  and  his  interesting  family;  and  that 
I  sate  down  to  partake'of  their  evening  fiire  with 
the  most  pleasurable  emotions  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Better,  oh  !  much  better  a  homely  meal 
like  this  than  the  ostentatious  bazujuets  of  the 
great.  Of  all  parades  in  the  world,  there  is  none 
which  I  nauseate  more  thoroughly  than  the  parade 
of  eating. 

'^  You  see  me  here,*'  said  the  painter,  in  tones 
of  natural  gaiety,  ''  with  all  my  jewels  around  my 
neck.  Nay,  look  not  around  the  walls" — (for  I  had 
mistaken  his  meaning,  and  I  glanced  as  he  qxike, 
at  the  pictures  which  hung  around  the  room) — ^^bnt 
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towards  the  ^K'^there  am  my  jewels  —  I  speak 
not  of  my  works^  but  of  my  children — not  of  my 
own  fictares,  but  of  Ood's.*^ 

"  Ah  !  '  Nature's  fresh  pictures  newly  done  in 
oi/  as  a  quaint  but  fine  old  writer  has  expressed 
it" 

"Yes;  true  —  may  I  ask  whose  words  they 
are?  Bishop  Earless.  I  am  by  nature  inquisitive, 
and  whenever  I  heaj^  a  quotationl  lotiig  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  author.  You  were 
ever  &mous  fot  quotations,  and  often  astonished 
me  by  your  strange  powers  of  memory,  especially 
in  the  retention  of  poetry." 

"  But  my  memory/'  said  I,  "  is  very  exclusive. 
It  will  not  remember  fiicts — it  virill  have  nothing 
to  do  with  dates — it  abjures  whatever  is  square 
and  systematic.  I  can  do  nothing  with  it  in  such 
cases.  I  can  remember  whole  pages  of  poetry, 
but  not  three  consecutive  figures  —  I  break  down 
at  arithmetic  entirely.'' 

**  Oh !  that  is  because  the  imaginative  faculty, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallows  up  within  you  all 
other  fieusulties,"  returned  Arundel.  "Are  you 
still  as  fond  of  poetry  as  ever  ?*' 

"  Yes  —  but  I  have  a  new  set  of  authors." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it  —  for  I  think  that  in  your 
boyhood  you  got  into  rather  a  bad  set, — you  were 
dazded  by  the  fidse  glitter  of  certain  meretricious 
performances,  an:d  mistook  that  for  sterling  gdd, 
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which  was  in  reality  the  flimsiest  tinsel.  Yon  fin'* 
Book  the  natural  for  the  artificial,  and  were  a 
much  devoted  disciple  of  the  Rose-and-Bolbnl 
school  of  poetry  —  not  only  admiring,  but  imi- 
tating, what  it  was  safe  neither  to  admire  nor  to 
imitate.  I  can  remember  how  indignant  you 
once  were  with  me,  for  not  beii^  ravished  with 
^  The  Light  of  the  Harem.'  You  said  that  I  was 
prejudiced,  and  made  a  point  of  ccmdemning 
whatever  the  world  had  judged  worthy  of  praise. 
You  don't  think  so  now,  I  perceive.  Well  I'm 
glad  that  you  have  got  rid  of  such  desperate  com- 
pany, as  the  Houris,  the  Peris,  and  the  Goules." 

"  I  have  become  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth's," 

^'  Ah !  he  will  teach  you  to  think.  The  most 
that  your  Rose-and-Bulbul  friends  ever  did  was  to 
cause  certain  pleasant  vibrations  to  act  upon  the 
tympanum  of  your  ear.  It  was  rhyme  without 
reason  altogether — like  the  nonsense  verses  which 
boys  make  at  school."  ' 

"Nay,  now  you  go  too  &tx;  —  but  even  granting 
this,  is  not  the  effect  produced  by  the  melody  of 
such  verse  at  least  equal  to  that  of  music  which  is 
altogether  sound  ?" 

"  No,  Doveton,  in  this  you  are  palpablj^  wrong. 
AH  good  music  —  all  music  that  is  worth  listening 
to,  has  just  as  much  sense  as  it  has  sound.  You 
know  that  we  have  a  musician  in  the  fiunily,  of 
whom  we  are  not  a  little  proud.    I  think  that  he 
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will  best  overthrow  your  arguments  by  sitting. 
down  to  the  piano  after  tea.  I  wonder  that  you 
are  silent,  William/'  he  added,  addressing  his 
second  son,  who  sate  upon  a  stool  at  the  foot  of 
his  father,  '^  whilst  Mr.  Doveton  tells  us  that 
music  is  meaningless,  and  appeals  only  to  the  ear." 

''Oh  !"  replied  the  boy,  blushing,  and  at  the 
same  time  smiling  as  he  spoke,  ''  I  think  that  we 
can  convince  him  to  the  contrary." 

''  Convince  me  by  an  exemphfication  of  your 
theory,''  said  I,  ''and  it  will  delight  me  to  be 
convinced.  «  Already  do  I  feel  that  I  was  wrong." 
Then  turning  to  Arundel,  I  continued,  "You  have 
a  promising  musician  in  your  family,  and  a  Uttle 
artist  too,  have  you  not?  But  where  is  your 
youngest  son,  and  what  are  his  qualifications  ?" 

"  We  expect  him  home  from  school  every 
minute,"  replied  Arundel,  and  he  laughed  as  he 
added,  "  little  Arthur  is  something  of  an  universal 
genius,  for  he  excels  in  whatever  he  attempts.  He 
is  only  eleven  years  old,  yet  at  school  he  is  first  in 
Latin  and  in  French.  I  have  promised  to  give  him 
a  watch  when  he  brings  me  home  a  certificate  that 
he  is  first  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek." 

And  Arundel  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words^ 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  httle  fair- 
haired  boy,  his  cheeks  rosy  with  health  and  exer- 
cise, and  his  eyes  glistening  with  excitement,  came 
bounding  ii^to  the  room,  and  crying  out,  in  a  ring- 
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ing  voice,  nnsical  with  f^,  ^  The  watdi,  papa ! 
the  watch  —  I  have  gained  the  watch — for  I'm 
first  in  Onek !" 

I  know  not  which  was  most  delighted  —  the 
fiUher  or  the  child,  at  tibis  moment  Arundel 
kiflsed  the  httle  boy — his  mother  and  his  brethren 
did  the  same,  nor  could  I  help  following  thdr  ex- 
amples. 

I  was  very  much  affected  —  blmdingly  die  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes*  1  longed  for  a  wife  and  children. 

When  tea  was  over,  Arundel  at  my  request 
placed  before  me  a  portfolio  of  drawings.  Then 
he  took  from  another  folio  an  engraving  fmn 
some  designs  of  Michael  Angelo's,  and  bade  his 
third  son  Henry  to  copy  it.  William  was  dis- 
patched to  the  piano ;  Arthur  took  a  book  from 
one  of  the  shelves,  and  Arundel  lumself  seiaeed  a 
pencil,  and  began  very  assiduously  to  draw. 

The  young  musician,  with  a  degree  of  skill 
which  to  my  unscientific  ear  seemed  extraordinary, 
played  one  of  Belliai^s  most  daboiate  pieces, 
iprfiilst  I  looked  over  the  beautiful  drawings  of  his 
fother.  ^  Are  yon  convinced  V  said  Arundel, 
when  the  last  note  of  the  music  had  ceased  to 
vibrate  upon  my  ear. 

'^  Perfectly,"  said  I,  ^' there  was  a  Idsiary  in 
that  nkuaic  —  legible,  if  I  may  so  qpeak,  as  in  the 
pages  of  a  book — and  beantifol  ear-roading  it  is/' 

This  was  rather  an  absurd  qieech,  but  it  was 
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jptelligihie,  and  tbe  yowig  miuucian  was  delighted 
witk  his  SQCcefls* 

Then  I  rose  firom  my  seat  to  marie  the  progress 
of  hk  brother,  the  little  artist  He  was  copying 
with  great  boldness  and  decision  a  figure,  which 
appeared  to  me  yiolently  exaggerated.  Arundel 
declared  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  and  began  to 
dHcoorse  upon  his  favowite  subject — the  all-en- 
giosfiing  chiaro  oh$€uro, 

'^  But  it  is  all  out  of  drawing/'  said  L 

"^  It  is  Michael  Angelo's.'' 

''  I  can*t  help  that.  It  is  decidedly  out  of  draw- 
ing,  mod  it  is  as  great  a  fiuilt  to  outrage  nature  in 
the  drawing,  as  in  the  light  apd  shadow,  of  a 
picture.  Did  you  ever  see  such  limbs  as  these  — 
they  are  monstrous — the  grossest  exaggerations  I 
era*  beheld  in  my  life — they,  indeed,  outstep  the 
modesty  of  nature — the  figures  are  not  like  men." 

Here  little  Arthur,  who  was  sitting  beside  his 
artist  brother,  glanced  at  the  picture,  and  said  in 
tones  of  mingled  archness  and  diffidence,  '^  I 
think  that  I  know  why — " 

We  urged  the  little  fellow  to  speak  —  he  hesi- 
tated, hung  down  his  head,  blushed,  and  then  out« 
spoke.  He  was  not  certain  —  and  yet  he  thought 
—  that  the  figures  had  been  painted  for  a  convex 
ceiling,  and  now  that  they  were  engraved  on  a  fiat 
surface,  they  necessarily  appeared  all  out  of  draw- 
ing. 
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^'  There  caxuiot  be  a  doubt  of  it,''  I  exclaimed, 
delighted  with  the  acuteness  of  my  young  friend. 
''  You  have  divined  the  true  cause  of  these  seem- 
ing exaggerations/'  and  I  patted  the  little  fellow 
on  the  head,  '^  Now  I  might  have  puzzled  over 
this  till  dooms-day,  without  getting  at  the  kernel 
of  the  nut." 

''Oh !"  said  the  little  boy,  <' it  was  all  accident 
If  I  had  been  asked  I  should  very  likely  not  have 
been  able  to  answer.  Or  at  any  other  time,  per- 
haps, I  might  have  racked  my  brain  for  hours 
^  without  getting  at  the  truth.  It  seemed  to  come 
upon  me  unawares,  and  it  is  nothing  so  wonderful 
after  all." 

The  wonder  was,  that  his  father  and  myself 
should  have  been  so  stupid ;  but  I  thought  of  the 
*^aliquando  bonus  darmitat  Homerus,^'  and  then 
addressnig  myself  to  the  httle  artist,  I  said, ''  Should 
you  like,  my  boy,  to  be  a  painter  by  profession  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  :  and  I  asked,  *^  What 
then?" 

"  A  merchant." 

And  Arundel  then  said  to  me,  ''  Much  as  he 
loves  drawing,  and  fine  as  is  his  genius,  he  always 
shakes  his  head,  when  I  mention  the  art  to  him  as 
a  profession,  which,  indeed,  I  only  do  jestingly,  for 
I  love  him  a  great  deal  too  well,  to  desire  that  he 
should  follow  in  my  footsteps.  He  has  set  his 
heart  upon  being  a  merchant;  why  I  know  not, 
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unless  he  is  anxious  to  be  something,  the  very 
antipodes  of  a  painter,  and  that  he  thinks  by 
adopting  a  profession,  which  there  is  little  prospect 
of  his  loving  much,  there  will  be  less  pain  in  the 
event  of  a  failure,  which  is  a  very  sensible  view  of 
the  case.  I  encourage  him  in  these  notions,  for  I 
know  right  well  that  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to 
a  man's  peace  of  mind  than  ambition,  whose  in- 
ordinate cravings,  day  or  night,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  rest.  Never  suffer  that  ;wily  serpent  to  creep 
into  your  heart,  Doveton  —  never  aspire  to  be 
greater  than  you  are.  Mine  is  the  language  of 
woeful  experience.  I  have  endured,  much  and 
manifold  hdve  been  my  struggles —  I  have  carried 
about  a  fire  in  my  bosom  for  years ;  but  now  I  am 
calmer,  more  patient,  more  wise.  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  stifle,  or  at  least  to  discipline  the 
wild  longings  of  my  ever-craving  heart,  which  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  is  always  crying 
*'  Give,  give."  The  time  was,  when  day  and  night 
I  thought  and  I  dreamt  of  fame — now  I  do  not ; 
I  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  what  I 
have  done  has  been  done  well.  I  have  wedded 
myself  to  the  art,  and  for  her  sake  I  will  labour 
on,  seeking  no  reward — no  alien  end.  It  is 
something  to  be  able  to  say  "  I  have  done  no- 
thing unworthily — I  have  never  outraged  nature, 
nor  violated  truth,  nor  laid  the  net  of  aiiifice  to 
ensnare  the  ignorance  of  the  world." — There  are 
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my  elchiiig8--*look  at  them  well,  and  tell  me 
whether  each  one  is  not  a  £euthiiil  oopjr  of  natuie. 
You  may  have  Been  thiogs  move  delicately  finiahed 
— the  graven  of  other  men  may  have  wrought 
more  minute  lines,  and  produoed  a  moie  nucro* 
scopic  lestdt;  hut  look  at  these  etchings^-^noir 
pause  hae — can  you  tell  me  the  time  of  day, 
which  this  effect  endeavours  to  represent." 

**  Undoutedly — the  sun  has  just  s^ — it  is  the 
twiHgfat  of  a  summer,  evening — what  a  beautifiil 
r^KMC  there  is- in  the  landscape! — how  stiU  and 
peacefiil  do  all  things  seem ! — 

Ltppod  ift  tie  qii«t  of  the  loIUsg  tSr. 

You  ihncy  that  not  aleaf  is  stinmg — that  there 
is  not  a  ruffle  upon  the  su&ee  of  the  clear^  pel- 
lucid stream,  which  ''wanders  at  its  own  sweet 
will/'  between  thickly<^wooded  banks,  so  that  only 
the  noon^day  sun  can  burnish  its  cool  waters. 
Night,  mediinks^  is  omiing  on  ^>ace. — ^A  few  feint 
streaks"— 

''Of  what  Gothe  ealls  '&r  departed  %ht,''' 
interrupted  the  painter,  "are  visible — do  you  know 
Gothe's  writings,  the  'myriad-minded'  Gothe,  as 
he  is  termed  ?** 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Werter  and  Faust —  but  above  all, 
my  beloved  Wilhelm  Meister." 

"I  am  thinking/'  said  the  painter,  thonghtfi^, 
the  energy  of  his  manner  suddenly  subsiding,  and 
a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  su] 
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the  earnest  look  which  lately  pervaded  his  features, 
'^  I  am  thinking  of  setting  ont  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Weimar,  that  I  may  visit  the  dear  old  man," 

"What!  are  you  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  works,  that  you  would — ** 

''O!  no/'  exclaimed  Arundel,  '^he  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  my  woiks.  I  have  read  nothing  of  his, 
but  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  and  two  or  three 
letters  he  has.  written  me/' 


you 

^  Yes,  it  happened-  that  a  coUecticm  of  my 
etchings,  by  some  accident  found  their  way  to  Oer-» 
many,  and  Obthe  became  the  purchaser  of  them. 
He  wrote  to  me,  and  with  the  utmost  condescension 
and  kindness,  did  he  express  his  admiration  of 
what  I  had  done,  comparing  my  works  with  Rem- 
brandt's and  requesting  me  to  send  him  forthwith 
other  specimens  of  my  graphic  genius.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance,  but,  in 
truth,  when  his  first  letter  reached  me,  I  scarcely 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world." 

''He  is  the  greatest  man  in  Europe,  ''I  ex- 
cfaum<5d,  ^  and  the  first  juc^e  o£  the  fine  arts  in 
the  world." 

'^  Oh  !  I  am  so  gkd  to  hear  you  say  so, — but' 
here  are  the  letters  for  you  to  readv  I  think  that 
it  is  sweeter  to  be  praised  by  such  a  man,  than  to 
be  lauded  by  a  million  of  dullards.  Now,  are  not 
they  the  letters  of  a  master-mind  ?    How  much  is 
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there  expressed  in  a  few  sentences^  and  how 
ingly  beautiful  are  the  epithets  he  employs.  Each 
epithet  of  his  conveys  more  than  a  sentence  by 
another.  I  was  showing  these  letters  to  the  bishop 
the  other  day,  for  he  also  is  pleased  to  admire  my 
humble  woi^, — I  was  showing  them  to  the  bishopi 
and  i  said|  *  None  but  Gbthe  could  have  writtat 
such  letters.'  And  the  bishop  said,  'I  think^  Mr. 
Arundel,  that  you  do  not  express  yourself  aright, 
you  mean  that  none  but  such  a  man  as  Gothe 
could  have  written  these  letters.'  And  I  an- 
swered, *  But  where,  my  Lord,  will  you  find  such  a 
man  V  You  will  think  me  a  vain  coxcomb  I  am 
afraid,  but  praise  from  a  far  country,  and  fix>m  such 
a  quarter  is  very  sweet  indeed,  it  compensates  for 
the  neglect  of  the  world, — it  assures  me  of  what 
I  was  at  one  time  beginning  to  doubt,  that  I  have 
not  set  an  undue  value  upon  my  own  powers,  that 
I  have  not  through  many  years  been  cherishing  a 
Tlestructive  self-delusion.  Pardon  my  vanity — 
my  egotism — I  am  little  accustomed  to  praise, 
and  when  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  balance  my  mind 
—  I  cannot  adjust  the  scale  of  thought.  But  go 
on ;  'I  have  two  or  three  more  folios,  and  whilst 
you  are  looking  over  them,  William  shall  play  us 
an  epic  of  Mozart's.** 

And  thus  pleasantly  passed  the  evening.  Music, 
painting,  and  poetry  (for  I  had  brought  with  me 
a  copy  of  Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  which  I 
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intended  as  a  present  to  the  painter^  and  from  it 
I  read  aloud  the  famous  translation  of  the  witch 
scene  in  Faust)^  combined  to  furnish  forth  a  rich 
intellectual  banquet.  Book  after  book  of  Arun- 
del's drawings,  did  I  turn  over  admiringly,  but 
legretfollyy  for  I  was  compelled  by  the  shortness 
of  the  time  allowed  me,  only  to  glance  at  what  I 
would  have  dwelt  upon,  and  studied.  I  had  per- 
mission to  select  from  the  number  any  two  or  three 
that  might  happen  especially  to  strike  me;  and 
this  task  of  selection  was  not  one  of  the  mo^t 
easy. 

At  length,  in  one  of  the  portfohos  which  con- 
tained almost  exclusively  a  series  of  views  taken 
in  the  Pay»-Bas,  interspersed  with  a  few  occa- 
sional drawings  of  costumery,  I  alighted  upon  the 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  female,  whom  both  from  the 
style  of  her  features  and  her  dress,  I  judged  to  be 
a  young  English  lady. 

I  looked  at  this  picture  i^in  and  again — it  was 
evidently  a  portrait,  not  a  creation  of  the  painter's 
brain,  and  looking  at  it,  my  heart  beat  very  quick, 
and  my  whole  frame  thrilled  with  strange  emotion. 
In  sooth  it  was  a  beautiful  pictiu^,  and  I  could 
have  loved  the  possessor  of  such  a  face.  But  was 
this  all  ?  No,  reader,  no  —  this  was  /lot  all  — 
for  the  portrait  before  me  was  the  veiy  image  of 
my  ovm  Ella  Moore. 

My  voice  faltered  very  much,  and  my  whole 
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frame  trembled,  as  I  said  to  the  painter,  **  Anm- 
del,  whose  picture  is  that  V 

He  looked  at  it,  pondered  tor  a  few  momeotB^ 
and  then  replied,  '' Ah  !  I  remember —  I  took  the 
sketch  of  it  on  board  the  Treehskuyi  that  plies, 
or  used  to  ply,  between  Bruges  and  Ghent.  It 
was  a  young  English  lady  I  think,  and  I  was 
struck  by  her  extreme  beauty. — It  was  the  most 
seraph-*like  hce  I  ever  beheld.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  have  cau^t  the  expiesdan.  I  remem- 
ber that  it  was  very  difficult  to  catch.  It  is  so 
very  long  since  I  did  it,  that  I  almost  wonder  that 
I  should  remember  it  alL  But  now  that  I  see  the 
picture,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it 
rise  up  distinctly  in  my  memory  —  and  I  recollect 
very  well  having  dmwn  it." 

"  The  name  ?" 

''Oh !  that  I  don't  rememb^^ — is  there  np  name 
at  the  back  of  the  picture." 

**  None  —  but  how  long  ago  ?" 

The  painter  pondered  a  httl^  and  then  made 
answer,  **  About  twenty  years." 

**  And  you  don't  think  that  you.  can  remember 
the  name  of  the  lady  —  I  wish  that  you  could — 
she  is  perfectly  beautiful,  and  I  shall  oeitainly 
select  this  to  be  my  own." 

'^  You  are  welcome  to  it ;  and  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  a  minute,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  strange  lady ;  as  I  think  that 
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in  my  paiiitiiig<-rooin  I  have  the  old  book,  wherein 
I  made  the  rough  sketch  from  which  this  picture 
was  taken.  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  you  know,  upon 
the  sly,  for  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  the  lady's 
acquaintance." 

Here  Arundel  quitted  the  room,  and  I  was  left 
to  await  his  return  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of 
nervous  excitement.  Again  I  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture ;  it  was  a  breathing  likeness  of  Ella  Moore. 
The  hair  was  differently  arranged,  and  the  cos- 
tume altogeter  unlike  what  Ella  was  accustomed 
to  wear.  But  still  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  a  wondrous  likeness  between  the  face  of  my 
beloTcd,  and  that  which  was  represented  in  the 
picture.  Perhaps,  had  Ella  been  present,  1 9hould 
have  found  sundry  points  of  dissimilitude,  but  in 
her  absence  I  saw  none,  but  in  the  style  of  her 
hair  and  drapery. 

Arundel  was  not  long  absent ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  had  been  gone  an  age,  when  he  re- 
entered the  room,  and  exclaimed,  **  Well,  Dove^ 
ton,  I  have  succeeded  at  last." 

^' And  the  name?"  I  said,  almost  breathless  with 
excitement. 

'^  Miss  Penruddoek/*  replied  Arundel. 

''  And  her  Qiristian  names  ?" 

^*  Mary  Catherine  —  I  read  tliem,  I  suppose, 
upon  the  lid  of  a  box,  or  on  the  cover  of  a  book." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   CLAMOROUS   VOICE   OF   REMORSE. 


*  In  these  stniuge,  dread  events, 
Jtttt  Hearen  instructs  ns  with  an  awful  roioe. 
That  oonsctence  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  monitress  to  guide  or  warn, 
If  listened  to,  but  if  repelled  with  scorn, 
At  length  ^i  dire  Remorse  she  re-appears. 
Works  in  our  gutltj  hopes  and  selfish  fears. 

COLERIDCm. 


On  the  following  day,  by  one  o'clock,  I  had  en- 
tered the  park-gates  of  Charlton  Abbey.  I  found 
Anstnither  somewhat  altered  for  the  worse  since  I 
had  last  seen  him,  which  was  only  about  ten  days 
before.  He  was  thinner  and  much  paler;  his 
voice  was  more  feeble,  and  his  step  more  unsteady. 
He  had  been  ill — very  ill,  he  told  me,  and  then 
he  added  in  a  touching  voice,  which  lMx>nght  the 
ever-ready  tears  to  piy  eyes,  **  I  am  fast  sinkingi 
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into  the  grave  —  but  after  all,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? Earth  has  little  happiness  for  me,  that  I 
should  sorrow  to  leave  it^  and  in  the  grave  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  And  yet,  Gerard,  often  as  I 
have  desired  to  lay  myself  down  and  die,  at  this 
moment  I  am  anxious  to  live  on,  for  I  am  not  quite 
desolate  in  the  world,  and  knowing  that  I  have  at 
all  events  one  friend,  who  will  shed  a  tear  for  me 
when  I  am  gone,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  part- 
ing from  that  one  friend  for  ever.  Just  as  I  have 
found  something  to  live  for,  death,  who  has  held 
back  so  long,  and  refused  to  come  when  I  called 
upon  him,  steps  forward  and  begins  to  menace 
me,  crying  out,  ' Thy  hour  is  at  hand  !* " 

1'  Oh !  but  you  have  a  better  friend  than  I  am, 
and  you  will  leave  me  to  go  unto  Him." 

"  What  better  friend,  what  other  friend,  Gerard  V 

''He  who  has  said,  'Come  unto  me  all  ye  who 

are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,' — He 

who  loveth  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  —  He 

from  whom  Death  cannot  us  dissever." 

"True  —  Gerard,  there  is  no  disputing  these 
things,  and  yet — and  yet  —  faith  is  weak." 
"  You  have  not  doubted  —  " 
"  I  hardly  know  —  I  have  doubted  in  part,  and 
believed  in  part  —  I  have  never  doubted  His  exis- 
tence, but  I  have  been  often  tempted  to  murmur 
against  Him,  I  have  often  refused  to  say  when  He 
has  stricken  me,  *  Thy  will  be  done/  and  in  the 
VOL.  III.  a 
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stubbomness  of  my  heart  I  have  controverted  the 
iDficraiaUe  ways  of  Providence,  until  I  believed 
m3irself  an  injured  man.  I  have  had  soie  inah, 
and  like  the  Patriarch  Job^  I  have  been  tempted 
to  '  curse  God  and  die.' " 

''  How  much  better^  if  you  had  eirchimpd  witti 
David,  '  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  af* 
flicted/'' 

''  I  know  it;  but  to  know  what  is  right  is  not 
always  to  do  it.  Oh !  I  could  have  borne  much — 
penury,  disease,  ignominy — anything  but  what 
I  have  endured.  I  knowioAy  it  happened;  at  least 
I  think  so ;  but  it  is  presumptuous  to  say  thai  we 
can  &thom  the  inscrutable  motives  of  Giod.  You 
know,  Grerard,  that  we  are  told  *  to  keep  ouiselves 
from  idols/  Now  I  had  my  idds,  and  I  ^otdafped 
them — Ood  punished  me;  He  is  a  great  iconoclast 
He  threw  down  my  idols — he  broke  them  into 
pieces,  and  he  smote  the  worshipper,  so  that  he  went 
out  from  the  temple  a  maimed  and  mutttated  man. 
I  could  not  kiss  the  rod,  Gerard ;  I  could  not  even 
try  to  do  so — from  that  moment  my  heart  was 
hardened — I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  my  deqiair. 
There  was  a  sort  of  strange  comfort  in  feeling  that 
I  was  utterly  without  hope  in  the  world.  I  re- 
fused to  drink  the  waters  of  consolation  from  the 
only  fount,  whence  I  believe  they  ever  firing.  I 
closed  my  Bible^  and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  there  was  no  God  in  the  world ;  bat  ikai  I 
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was  unable  to  accomplish.  Then  I  reasoned  with 
God  perversely.  I  questioned  the  justice  of  his 
decrees.  I  said  to  him,  '^  Thou  gavest  me  those 
children;  didst  thou  give  them  to  me,  to  love  or 
to  hate?  To  love,  doubtless  to  love — then  why 
hast  thou  smitten  me  for  loving  them?  Thou 
gavest  me  strong  affections — thou  knowedst  that 
I  would  doat  upon  my  children — why  then  didst 
thou  give  them  to  me  ?  —  why  then  didst  thou  not 
send  the  curse— if  thou  must  have  cursed — of 
bamenness  upon  me  ?  It  would  have  been  merciful 
— yes,  God,  it  would  have  been  merciful ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  thou  hast  tempted  me — thou  hast 
laid  thy  nets  to  ensnare  me  —  and  then  thou  hast 
punished  me,  for  the  evil  unto  which  I  was  seduced 
by  thysel£  O  brave  justice  !  But  Satan,  thou 
sayest,  was  the  tempter  ?  Did  Satan  give  me  my 
children  ?  Why  then,  Satan  made  the  world,  and 
to  do  evil  is  to  serve  our  Maker — and  good  is  evil, 
and  evil  is  good.  Oh !  beautiful  crafl  of  the  logi- 
cian !'  Thus  spake  I,  Gerard — horrible,  most 
horrible  was  it  not?  and  yet  I  never  recalled  my 
words,  I  have  never  bowed  down  my  head  meekly, 
and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  for  this  hideous  blas- 
phemy. I  have  been  hardened  by  long-suflfering. 
I  thought  that  affliction  turned  us  towards  God, 
but  me  it  has  turned  from  him.  I  once  knew  a 
man  who  was  half  an  infidel.  He  lost  a  child, 
whilst  I  was  dwelling  in  his  house.     When  the 
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news  was  brought  to  him,  for  the  boy  died  in  a 
ikr  country,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  for 
a  Bible.  He  had  not  read  it  save  to  controvert  it 
for  years ;  yet  when  he  was  afflicted,  he  hurried  to 
it  for  consolation :  it  was  the  only  friend  thai  he 
had  in  his  distresses.  But  I  —  I,  Gerard,  when 
God  smote  me,  out  of  revenge  as  it  were,  I  closed 
the  pages  of  his  Holy  Book  for  ever.*' 

"No,  not  for  ever;  there  is  yet  time.  Thou 
mayest  even  now  exclaim,  '  It  is  well.'  '^ 

"  Ah  !  what  was  that?"  cried  Anstruther,  start- 
ing as  though  some  sudden  recollection  had  just 
flashed  upon  his  brain:  "those  three  words,  I 
ought  to  remember  them.  It  was  a  case  some- 
what similar  to  mine.'' 

"  Yes ;  the  Shunamite  woman  made  an  idol  of 
her  child  —  God  broke  the  idol  to  pieces,  and  yet 
the  woman  exclaimed,  '  It  is  well.' 

"  And  it  was  her  only  one  — ' 

"  Yes ;  her  all  — but  still  she  said,  *  It  is  well,* 
and  God  rewarded  her  for  saying  so." 

"  He  restored  her  child  —  ah  !  I  remember  it 
all  —  but  I  have  no  *  Man  of  God'  to  help  me," 

"  You  have  not  yet  said,  '  It  is  well.' " 

"  But  if  I  were  — >  this  is  fooFs  talk  —  the  sea 
cannot  give  up  its  dead.  But,  Gerard,  it  is  meet 
that  I  should  tell  you  the  purpose  for  which  I 
summoned  you  hither  —  I  am  dying — " 

"  Ob !  no  —  no^  not  that  —  death  is  not  written 
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in  your  fkce — you  are  young,  and  why  should  y^^ti 
dier 

^'  Because  it  is  God's  will.  He  does  it  to  'keep 
me  from  idols.'  The  face  is  often  a  volume  of 
lies,  trust  not  to  it  —  if  you  could  look  into  my 
heart  you  would  see  that  it  is  almost  wholly  worn 
out.  I  have  had  very  strange  dreams  of  late,  and 
since  you  left  me  I  have  felt  the  bitterness  of  soli- 
tude more  than  ever  I  have  felt  it  before.  I  am 
dying — and,  therefore,  have  I  sent  for  you.  You 
have  an  uncle,  whose  name  is  Pemberton." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

''  Only  by  your  report     Is  he  not  '  a  n^an  of 
God  r  " 

"  He  18  one  of  God's  children,  of  a  certainty." 

''  Think  you  that  he  is  the  man  I  need  to  assist 
me  in  making  my  peace  with  God  ?  You  know 
how  I  have  sinned;  and  in  this  fearfiil  crisis, 
death  approaching  me  with  giant  strides,  I  feel 
that  I  want  a  spiritual  adviser.  Do  you  think  that 
your  uncle  Pemberton  would  take  up  his  abode 
beneath  my  roof?" 

"  I  fear  that  it  is  impossible,  dear  Edwin.  He 
is  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  I  fear  that  he  can- 
not abandon  his  flock  for  the  sake  of  one  solitary 
sheep.  But  doubtless  he  would  come  hither  to 
see  you  for  a  few  days  if  you  think  — " 

"  No,  no— Gerard,"  interrupted  my  poor  friend, 
*'  it  was  a  wild  fancy  of  mine,  and  now  I  see  the 
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abeurdity  of  the  idea.  I  do  not  know  your  uncle 
Pemberton,  and  of  my  existence  be  cannot  even 
be  aware  but  —  thinking  the  other  day,  over  all 
ydu  had  told  me  concerning  him,  it  occuired  to 
me  that  he  was  the  minister,  from  whose  hands  I 
should  like  best  to  receiTe  the  cup  —  the  sacra- 
mental cup  —  which  for  many  years  my  rebellious 
lips  have  not  pressed.  But  this  was  an  absurd 
chimaera,  and  we  will  not  allude  to  the  subject  again. 
There  is  no  lack  of  priests  in  the  neighbourhood — 
I  have  one  of  my  own,  but  I  don't  like  him  — not 
that  I  haye  ever  heard  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  my 
steward  tells  me  that  he  is  harsh  and  unforgiving 
in  his  doctrines.  I  am  beginning  to  think  seriously 
upon  the  subject  of  religion ;  I  much  fear  that  I 
am  in  a  perilous  state." 

Anstruther  spoke  in  a  calm  voice^ —  but  it  was 
plain  that  his  calmness  was  artificial.  He  was 
struggling,  all  this  time,  against  the  tide  of  his 
natural  emotions,  and  the  colloquial  style,  in  which 
he  spoke,  was  evidently  a  stratagem  resented  to 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  subjection  the  feel- 
ings which  were  ready  to  gush  forth  in  a  torrent 
of  impetuous  eloquence.  But  Anstruther  was  no 
actor.  None  ever  played  the  hypocrite  with  less 
success  than  my  brokeI^-hearted  friend.  He  knew 
this  himself,  and  more  than  ever  did  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  utter  inability  come  upon  him  at  this 
moment.    It  vms  in  vain  to  raise  the  mask  to  his 
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face.     He  knew  this,  so  he  dashed  it  to   the 
grottnd. 

«  No — no — it  will  not  do/'  he  eontinued,  in  a 
choaking  voice,  whilst  the  veins  of  his  temples 
were  nnnatarally  distended,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  seemed  convulsed ;  ^*  it  will  not  do  to  im* 
pose  upon  you  any  more —  I  have  a  fire  burning 
in  my  heart  night  and  day  —  I  shall  be  damned, 
Gerard —  I  shall  be  damned.'^ 

I  was  appalled  by  the  frantic  energy  of  Anstru- 
ther's  manner,  and  the  strange  words  that  issued 
from  his  Ups.  I  thought  that  a  sadden  rush  of 
insanity  had  overwhelmed  his  intellect,  and  that 
I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  madman.  4  knew 
not  what  to  do,  but  to  look  into  his  £stce.  I  had 
not  power  to  utter  a  word. 

^  Yes,  Gerard,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  longer  to  deceive  myself — my  soul  is  in  a 
perilous  condition.  For  years  past  I  have  been  as 
it  were  in  the  slumber  of  intoxication,  and  now 
that  I  awake  and  look  around  me,  I  see  what  a 
degraded  creature  I  am.  The  fact  is,  that  turning 
over  a  heap  of  books  the  other  day,  I  chanced  to 
alight  upon  a  Bible.  It  fell  open,  and  by  accident 
—  no,  no — not  that,  for  I  plainly  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  it  all  —  my  eye  fell  upon  a  certain  passage 
in  Job,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  runs 
thus:  'Touching  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find 
him  out ;  he  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judg- 
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menty  and  in  plenty  of  justice :  he  will  not  afflict.* 
Now  when  I  read  this  I  became  very  wroth ;  an 
unclean  spirit  b^an  to  tear  me;  I  cast  the  Bible 
indignantly  away,  exclaiming,  'This  is  ntteriy 
fidse,'  and  then  I  threw  myself  fiiU  length  upon  a 
80&  in  a  paroxysm  of  turbulent  emotion. 
.  *^  When  I  became  a  little  calmer/'  continued 
Anstruther,  ''  I  endeavoured  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep.  It  is  my  way,  whenever  I  have  been  vio- 
lently excited,  to  induce  sleep  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  it  is  the  only  means  whereby  my  nerves  are 
ever  settled.  I  did  sleep  —  but  such  a  sleep,  if  I 
were  to  live  for  ever  I  should  not  forget  the  agony 
of  that  sleeping.  I  had  a  dream  — but  I  cannot 
tell  you  .what  it  was  —  the  cold  sweat  is  upon  my 
brow,  and  my  limbs  tremble  as  I  think  of  it ; — 
'twas  more  fearAil  than  the  vision  which  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Eli^haz  the  Temanite. — I  awoke, 
and  the  first  thing  that  I  beheld  was  the  Bible, 
which  I  had  dashed,  in  my  anger,  to  tlie  ground. 
That 'Bible  had  made  a  part  of  my  dream — I  fled 
towards  the  spot  where  it  was  lying,  as  an  escaped 
male&ctor  flies  to  the  sanctuary.  I  clutched  the 
book^  and  I  tried  to  read  it,  but  for  awhile  I  could 
not,  because  my  brain  was  dizzy  —  but  at  length 
I  read,  and  the  reading  made  me  calmer ;  I  foigot 
my  dream,  but  other  fears  came  upon  me,  yet 
these  fears  were  not  unmingled  with  hope.  Whai 
I  laid  down  the  book,  the  memory  of  my  dream 
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rofie  up  again  to  haunt  me  afresh,  so  I  continiied 
to  read  far  into  the  night,  and  ere  I  closed  my 
eyes  in  slumber,  I  prayed. 

**  Since  that  dreadful  day,  Gerard,  I  haveliad 
the  Bible  constantly  in  my  hand.  There  are  words 
of  comfort  in  it,  I  know ;  but  the  more  I  read 
the  more  manifest  does  it  appear,  that  if  ever 
mortal  creature  exposed  himself  by  his  stubborn- 
ness to  the  just  Tengeance  of  the  Almighty,  I  am 
that  stony-hearted  sinner.  There  can  be  no  guilt 
greater  than  mine  —  it  has  been  a  life  of  guilt,  not 
a  casual  act, — no;  nor  a  multitude  of  acts.  For 
years  past  I  have  been  living  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion against  God,  not  merely  neglecting,  but  war- 
ring with  Him.  A  few  tears  of  repentance,  a  few 
heart-issuing  prayers,  a  few  holy  resolutions  cannot 
wipe  out  this  great  sin.  No,  no  —  there  is  no 
hope  for  me,  I  shall  be  damned,  Gerard,  I  shall  be 
damned." 

The  unhappy  man  here  bowed  his  head,  and 
hiding  his  fiice  between  his  hands,  groaned  aloud 
with  excess  of  agony,  as  though  his  very  heart- 
strings would  burst  Remorse  had  rushed  torrent- 
like upon  his  soul ;  and  I  almost  feared  that  it 
would  overwhelm  his  intellect 

For  some  minutes  Anstruther  moved  not  his 
hands  from  his  &ce,  but  when  he  dropped  them 
he  gazed  wildly  around  the  room,  and  then  said 
in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  ''  Where  is  Guido  ?" 
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<'At  Sir  Reginald  Eoston's." 

'' Ah  !  I  foigot  — some  one  etse  will  do — I 
want  wine." 

I  hesitated ;  for  I  feared  to  give  him  what  he 
wanted ;  but  seeii^  my  irresolution,  he  contiiiued, 
'^  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Gerard  —  for  wine  is 
my  common  medicine — just  ring  the  bell;  for 
you  will  want  some  yourself — it  wiU  do  us  both 
no  little  goodi  I  am  certain/' 

I  did  as  Anstruther  desired  me 'to  do  —  and 
presently  the  wine  was  brought. 

''Now,  Gerard/'  resumed  my  unhappy  com» 
panion,  when  he  had  poured  down  three  or  four 
large  glasses  of  sherry,  and  compelled  me  to  follow 
his  example.  ''  Now  I  will  tell  you  for  what  pur- 
pose I  have  summoned  you,  which  as  yet  jou  very 
imperfectly  know.  I  am  getting  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  I  fear  that,  if  I  postpone 
much  longer  setting  about  the  task  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself,  I  shall  not  have  physical  energy 
enough  remaining  to  accomplish  my  purpose  at 
all.  You  look  wonderingly  at  me,  as  though  you 
do  not  know  what  I  mean.  Well,  then,  I  will  ex- 
plain myself,  Gerard.  You  have  often  seen  me  in 
strange  moods,  for  which  you  have  been  utterly 
unable  in  any  rational  manner  to  account.  You 
may  have  had  your  conjectures,  and  it  is  possibk 
that  you  may  have  collected  from  what  has  es- 
caped my  lips,  that  in  early  life  I  had  the  misfor- 
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tone  to  lose  a  young  wife  and  three  children. 
Doubtless  this  appears  to  you  a  calamity  which 
no  sensitive  mind  could  ever  suffer  to  pass  into 
oblivion;  but  still  you  will  hardly  suppose  that 
this  event,  terrible  as  it  was,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  could  have  the  effect,  when  called 
back  to  my  memory,  of  exciting  me  as  you  have 
seen  me  excited.  Give  me  some  wine,  Gterard  — 
you  hear  how  calmly  I  speak,  and  how  subdued 
are  all  the  epithets  I  employ.  But  I  was  saying 
that  you  must  often  have  suspected  that  there 
was  some  latent  cause  for  these  singular  exhibi- 
tions of  feeling  —  for  instance,  you  must  have 
thought  that  my  grief  would  never  have  been  so 
violent  if  it  had  not  been  mixed  up  with  remorse 
— you  must  pretty  well  know,  Gerard,  that  I  have 
committed  some  fearful  crime,  in  fact,  that  I  had 
more  to  do,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  with  the 
death  of  my  wife  and  children.  Now  I  wish  you 
to  know  the  whole  truth,  and,  therefore,  have  I 
summoned  you,  Gerard.  You  are  the  only  being 
I  love  in  the  world,  and  the  only  being  who  has 
ever  witnessed  me  in  one  of  my  paroxysms  of  re- 
morse, and,  therefore,  will  I  tell  you  a  history, 
which  to  none  other  has  ever  been  revealed.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  acquit  myself  decently  —  and 
yet  it  is  a  dread  confession  that  I  have  to  make. 
I  well  remember  that  the  first  time  you  ever  saw 
me,  you  were  pleased  to  say  something  about  my 
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.face  —  yoa  said  that  it  was  the  buce  of  a  good 
man,  or  something  to  that  »T»ira*^^»^  eflfect — now, 
Gerard,  I  have  told  you  once  before  this  moniing 
that  the  fiuse  of  man  is  oft  a  yohime  of  hes. .  I 
told  you  this,  if  I  remember  aright,  on  the  day 
which  saw  the  first  of  our  covenant.  Now  look 
at  me  ?  Do  you  see  anything  in  my  countenance 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  a  desperate  evil-doer." 

"Oh!  nothing— '' 

"And  yet  I  am  a  imtrderer /" 

«  A  murderer !" 

"  Yes ;  listen  to  my  story." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  SAD  TALE  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  PROUDLY  CLUNG 
TO  HIS  FIRST  FAULT,  AND  WITHERED  IN  HIS 
PRIDE. 


My  varied  life 
Drifts  by  me.    I  am  young,  old,  happy,  sad. 
Hoping,  desponding,  acting,  taking  rest. 
And  all  at  once ;  that  is,  those  past  conditions 
Flock  back  upon  me. 

Browning's  Paraceltut, 


"  Give  me  some  more  wine " 

^'I  must  begin  my  narrative,  Gerard,  with  simdry 
uninteresting  family  details,  that  I  may  enable 
you  fully  to  comprehend  what  follows.  I  am  the 
second  son  of  my  &ther,  who  was  also  a  second  son. 
My  grandfather  was  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty,, both  personal  and  real:  the  bulk  of  his 
estates,  at  his  death,  descended  to  his  eldest  son. 
My  father  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a  celebrated 
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Metropolitan  Banking-house.    Somehow  or  other 
he  contriyed  to  be  made  a  bankmpt. 

^*  I  was  then  about  eleven  years  old.  We  had 
always  Uved  somewhat  extravagantly  —  a  town 
house  and  a  country  house — ^horses,  dinner-parties, 
and  private  tutors.  My  fiither  lived  up  to  his  in- 
come ;  he  had  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and 
when  '  die  House*  was  declared  insolvent  he  was 
pennyless. 

"My  uncle  was  eirtremely  incensed — for  he 
had  lent  his  brother  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds 
only  a  few  months  before  the  affair  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  he  declared  that  my  father  was  folly 
aware  of  the  house  being  in^olvent  at  the  time. 
A  dire  quarrel  ensued,  and  the  brothers  were  sepa- 
rated for  ever. 

"My  mother  had  a  life-interest  in  some  pro- 
perty, which  was  worth  scarcely  three  hundred  a 
year;  and  upon  this  slender  income  my  parents 
went  into  Cornwall  to  live.  We  dwelt  in  a  thatched 
house —  a  lamentable  falling  off  from  the  splendid 
mansions  we  inhabited  before.  My  mother  bore 
her  misfortunes  very  meekly ;  but  my  &ther  was 
restless  and  disconsolate.  It  grieved  him  to  live 
in  a  cottage. 

"  I  was  then,  as  I  have  said,  eleven  years  of  aga 
—  my  brother  was  two  years  my  senior.  We 
were  of  very  opposite  dispositions  —  he  was  bom 
to  be  Uked  by  the  many,  I  to  be  loved  by  the  few. 
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To  you,  who  hare  studied  the  human  heart,  me- 
thinks  this  description  will  be  enough.  You  can 
easily  fill  up  the  blanks. 

**  My  uncle,  who  had  always  been  Tery  kind  to 
us,  and  with  whom  we  had  passed  many  happy 
days  in  the  Abbey,  compassionated  the  condition 
of  my  brother  and  myself.  He  had  only  one  son; 
he  was  very  rich ;  and  he  could  well  afford,  there- 
fore, to  educate  us. 

^^He  did  so  —  he  sent  us  to  a  large  private 
school,  and  we  always  spent  our  Christmas  holi- 
days at  Charlton.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my 
unde  was  a  widower.  His  only  child  was  edu- 
cated at  home  under  the  watchfiil  eye  of  a  private 
tutor.  He  —  my  cousin,  not  the  tutor — was  a 
proud,  domineering  fellow,  and  I  almost  sacrificed 
the  favour  and  affection  of  my  uncle,  by  giving 
the  young  bashaw  a  sound  thrashing  for  his  inso- 
lence to  me  one  day.  My  elder  brother  had  more 
tact  than  I  had,  and  he  was  considerably  more  in 
fiivour  at  Charlton. 

''  At  school  both  my  brother  and  myself  stood 
rather  high  in  the  rolls  of  fiune.  We  were  both  of 
us  very  indolent,  but  there  was  a  vast  difference 
in  our  indolence.  His  was  positive,  mine  relative 
idleness.  He  would  sit  at  his  desk  during  study- 
hours,  doing  nothing,  perhaps  sleeping  all  the 
while, —  I  would  be  reading  romances,  vmting 
poetry,  or  drawing  fimtastical  devices;   but,  as 


far  as  regarded  the  busiiiess  of  the  school,  we 
were  both  of  us  equally  negligent.  And  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  we  knew  our  lessons  full  as  well 
ae  our  compeers.  I  aeldom  or  never  leamt  mine,  bat 
I  made  a  prodigious  quanti^  of  Latin  and  Greek 
▼erses,  the  fabrication  of  which  supplied  me  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  which  enabled  me 
at  any  time  to  translate  our  commtm  school  classics 
with  bcihty.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
could  always  bring  myself  to  leaiii  any  thiog  in 
the  world,  but  the  ordinary  lessons  of  my  class.  I 
studied  German  and  Italian,  in  my  school  hours, 
but  if  they  had  been  our  classics,  I  shonld  have 
leamt  Gredc  and  Latin  in  their  stead. 

"  When  my  elder  brother  was  about  seventeen, 
my  uncle  procured  him  a  civil  a[)|H>ttiLineDt  to 
India,  and  he  was  removed  from  school  to  tlw 
college  at  Halleybury,  which  was  then  only  re- 
cently established.  His  removal  did  not  affect  me 
very  much,  for  though  we  were  excellent  iriwids 
we  were  altogether  in  a  different  set,  and  we  rarely 
consorted  together.  I  well  remember  that  his 
dearest  friend  was  my  especial  enemy,  bul  U^ese 
things,  anomalous  as  they  may  appear,  are  by  "O 
means  of  rare  occurrence  at  school.  His  reniu*'^') 
I  say,  did  not  much  aflTect  me ;  biit  when  I  hearo 
of  his  destination,  I  was  strangely  disquieted,  anil 
from  that  day  forth  I  lived  in  a  constant  fMc  of 
fear  and  trembling,  for  I  expected  to  be  victims™ 
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in  like  maimer  myself,  and  in  every  letter  that 
was  brought  to  me,  I  expected  to  read  my  death- 
iiearrant.  My  brother  was  well  contented  with  his 
loty  but  I  had  an  invincible  dread  of  being  sent  to 
India,  and  a  presentiment  that  the  climate  would 
kill  me.  From  the  hour  that  my  brother  was 
called  away  from  school,  my  peace  of  mind,  there- 
fore, was  gone.  I  became  nervous,  and  low-spirit- 
ed ;  my  friends,  who  knew  the  cause  of  my  grief, 
endeavoured  to  rally  me  in  vain.  Oh !  many  very 
bitter  tears  did  I  shed,  when  in  the  dark  evenings 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  school-room,  with  my 
arm  round  the  neck  of  my  favorite  associate, 
pouring  forth  my  sorrows  into  his  ear,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  my  numberless  apprehensions.  I  lived 
rather  more  than  a  year  in  this  state  of  tremulous 
suspense ;  and  then  the  death  warrant  was 
signed." 

"  A  writership  for  you,  also — " 

**  Oh !  no,  Gerard,  nothing  *  half  so  good — ^a 
cadetship*  *  But,'  added  my  uncle,  Mf  you  work 
hard  at  the  Mihtary  Academy,  with  your  abilities, 
you  ought  to  procure  a  commission  in  the  Engi- 
neers, which  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
writership.'  Now  as  my  mathematical  acquire- 
ments extended  no  further  than  the  Rule  of  Three, 
and  as  I  had  only  a  few  weeks  for  the  extending 
of  my  knowledge,  previous  to  my  entering  the 
Academy,  my  prospect  of  gaining  a  commission  in 
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the  Engineers,  which  reqaires  as  mnch  msthe- 
matical  knowledge  as  it  does  to  take  a  Wrangler's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  appeared  meagre  in  the 
extreme.  Had  it  all  depended  upon  classics,  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  first  Engineer; 
but  I  had  no  head  for  mathematics ;  my  intellect 
was  of  the  imaginative  class;  it  was  without 
method  and  squareness;  I  was  certainly  never 
meant  for  an  Engineer. 

"  But  this  did  not  very  much  distress  me, — for 
the  misery  of  going  to  India  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  degrees  of  comparison.  There  was  nath^ 
better  nor  worse  in  the  case.  I  was  destined  to 
end  my  days  beneath  the  Tropics;  that  was  enough, 
and  it  did  not  matter  to  me  whether  I  went  as  a 
writer,  an  engineer,  or  a  drummer  boy. 

^  And  so  to  the  MiUtary  Academy  I  went.  I 
must  tell  you,  Gerard,  that  neither  my  iather  nor 
my  mother  favoured  this  scheme  for  the  banish- 
ment of  their  children.  To  my  mother,  indeed,  it 
was  a  sore  affliction,  and  it  well  nigh  broke  her 
affectionate  heart.  But  what  could  my  parents 
do?  They  had  no  provision  to  make  for  their 
sons, — they  were  without  money  and  without  in- 
terest.   They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit. 

*^  And  they  did  submit^so  to  the  Academy  I 
went  What  did  I  there?  I  got  rid  of  my  mo- 
rality in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I  was 
somewhat  startled — somewhat  shocked,  at  first, 
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by  the  debauchery  of  my  feUow-Btudents ;  but  my 
squeamiflhness  did  not  endure  very  long,  and  I 
soon  became  an  accomplished  profligate. 

*'  To  swear,  to  game,  to  sing  filthy  songs,  to 
get  drunk,  to  forge  lettens,  to  walk  unbluahingly 
into  the  shops  of  the  pawnbrokers,  and  many  more 
worse  things  than  these,  were  looked  upon  as  very 
gentlemanly  accomplishments.  I  was  considered 
rather  a  'slow  man,'  than  otherwise,  and  yet  I 
confess  that  I  did  many  things  at  the  Academy, 
of  which  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  the  end  of  my 
days.  Here  was  it  that  I  left  off,  entirely,  the 
old-fiishioned  habit  of  saying  my  prayers.  Here 
was  it  that  I  learnt  to  drink  raw  spirits,  and  to 
swear  that  they  are  spoilt  by  dilution.  Here  was 
it  that  I  first  read  Tom  Paine,  and  thought  Volney 
a  better  authority  than  the  Bible. 

**  I  sojourned  in  this  lazar-house  of  iniquity, 
during  a  period  of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  I  received  a  commission  in  the  Artillery, 
three  or  four  prizes,  and  some  handsome  com- 
pliments on  my  good  behaviour,  fixon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Mine  was  merely 
comparative  goodness — I  was  only  better  than  the 
irery  bad. 

'^  Three  months  after  this,  I  embarked  for  Cal- 
cutta, having  been  attached  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal.  I  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  tall, 
and  of  a  manly  aspect.    I  had  been  provided  with 
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a  liberal  out-fit,  and  an  ample  letter  of  credit.  I 
belieye  that  I  had  every  thing  in  the  world,  which 
a  young  man  in  my  situation  could  desire,  but  the 
situation  itself  was  so  intolerable,  that  if  a  ship 
had  been  fitted  out  expressly  for  my  accommo- 
dation, I  should  not  have  felt  any  less  reluctance 
to  embark.  I  wonder  that  the  Company  can 
get  a  Governor-general,  much  more  a  swarm  of 
cadets*  The  only  means  of  accounting  for  such  a 
moral  phenomenon,  as  is  presented  by  this  un* 
bailing  supply  of  little  victims,  is  by  the  tender 
age  of  the  victims  themselves,  who  being  sent 
out  as  a '  matter  of  accommodation  to  their 
elders,  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they 
are  in  the  path  of  the  Juggernaut — ^the  Jugger- 
naut of  crushing  disease. 

''I  wellrememberthatthepartingfix>mmymother 
was  a  sad  scene  —  a  very  sad  scene  indeed.  My 
father  came  on  board  the  ship  with  me ;  and  I  bore 
up  very  well  until  I  beheld  him,  after  leaving  me, 
throw  himself  down,  full  length  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  heard  him  sob  like  a  little  child. 
Then  I  turned  away  from  the  vessel's  side,  and  I 
hurried  into  my  cabin  below.  I  had  no  longer  any 
need  to  struggle  against  my  emotions,  they  were  all 
gone,  for  whose  sake  I  had  pent  up  my  tears,  en- 
deavouring to  set  an  example  of  fortitude,  which 
1  did  not  feel — they  were  gone  and  I  vras  alone 
in  the  world,  a  desolate  companionless  being.     I 
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thought  that  I  should  have  died  with  agony  that 
night. 

''  I  had  a  great  number  of  books  with  me  on 
board ;  they  were  mostly  of  my  own  selection,  and 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  poetry  and  meta- 
physics. I  studied  very  closely  during  the  whole 
voyage  and  acquired  considerable  knowledge, 
though  it  was  not  of  a  very  useful  nature,  being  air 
most  entirely  theoretical.  My  mind  was  by  nature 
speculative  and  the  abstruse  speculations  of  the 
metaphysician  afforded  me  no  little  delight. 
There  was  a  fellow-voyager  of  mine,  I  remember, 
a  young  man  about  two  years  older  than  myself, 
who  had  somewhat  of  a  kindred  intellect.  We 
both  of  us  fancied  ourselves  philosophers ;  he  was 
the  most  logical,  I  the  most  ideal,  of  the  two. 
When  we  differed  upon  any  point,  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  argument ;  but  when  we  agreed,  I  had 
far  more  to  say,  I  outstripped  him  in  eloquence ; 
he  could  only  reason,  I  could  illustrate — he  went 
straight  forward,  visiting  only  the  towns  on  the 
high-road,  I  branching  off  in  every  direction,  and 
scouring  all  the  circumjacent  country.  He  re* 
duced  all  his  discoveries  to  a  sort  of  formula ;  I 
expounded  my  doctrines  in  a  poem. 

*^  Yet  in  spite  of  this  difference,  we  assimilated 
wonderfully,  and  very  pleasant  indeed  were  our 
communings.    We  read  Berkeley,  Reid,  Brown, 
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and  Dugald  Stewart  together.  It  was  wliilst  sto-* 
dying  the  Akiphron  of  the  former  writer  that 
each  of  us  discovered  in  the  other,  a  leaning 
towards  scepticism.  We  had  hesitated  to  speak 
out  before,  bat  now  our  latent  infidelity  was  su^ 
fered  to  manifest  itself  in  its  true  colours.  We 
were  mutually  delighted  with  thediscoYery  wehad 
made,  and  we  became  leagued  together  in  infir 
deUty. 

*'  My  friend  was  the  most  accomplished  sceptic 
of  the  two,  but  I  veiy  soon  contrived  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  And  then  we  jogged  on  menily  tf^ther 
in  our  crusade  against  religion.  It  was  my  friend's 
business  to  knock  down,  mine  to  build  up.  He 
was  destructive,  I  creative.  He,  by  the  closeness 
of  his  reasoning,  contrived  to  prove  the  fidUbility 
of  an  old  fruth ;  I  by  the  fertility  of  my  imagina* 
tion,  to  substitute  a  new  one  in  its  place.  My 
associate  did  not  trouble  himself  to  eicamine  the 
soundness  of  my  fabrications;  he  was  satisfied 
widi  the  work  of  demdiiticm.  And  this  was 
fortunate,  for  they  could  not  one  of  them  have 
stood  a  logical  test.  But  we  were  both  of  us  well 
satisfied  with  what  we  had  done.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  now  that  I  was  better  off  than  my  com- 
panion— I  had  a  frith,  though  afalse  one,  to  which 
I  clung — he  had  nothing  whatever  to  support 
him. 

**  When  we  landed  at  Calcutta,  I  lost  sight  of 
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my  friend.  He  was  sent  to  the  Upper  Provinces, 
I  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery.  I  found 
one  or  two  of  my  brother  officers^  who  encouraged 
notions  similar  to  mine ;  but  as  we  did  not  yery 
often  meet  together,  except  at  the  mesB-table,  we 
had  not  many  infidel  discussions. 

'^  I  could  not  explain  to  yon,  if  I  were  to  try, 
what  my  religious  views  were  at  that  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  very  well  knew.  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  an  atheist,  and  I  did  not  altogether 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — however  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  discuss  these  matters 
now.  I  read  immensely  when  in  India ;  and  wrote 
largely  for  certain  literary  periodicals.  I  was  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  but  in  study,  and  was  only  a 
helluo —  librcrum. 

**  But  this  intellectual  intemperance  was  perhaps 
more  prejudicial  to  my  health,  than  any  bodily  ex- 
cesses could  have  been.  So  it  happened  that  I 
had  scarcely  been  a  year  in  the  country,  when  I 
was  attacked  by  a  virulent  fever,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  and  another ;  and  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  return  home. 

'*  I  sold  all  my  books  before  embarking,  and 
spent  the  voyage  home  in  utter  idleness.  Like 
Voltaire's  trees,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow, 
and  I  did  grow  strong  and  robust.  I  scarcely 
ever  read,  unless  it  was  an  occasional  novel,  and 
wrote  nothing  the  whole  way  home,  but  one  or  two 
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letters  to  India.     However  I  projected  two  or  three 
works,  and  laid  in  a  fair  stock  of  ideas. 

''  The  company  is  rather  liberal  to  its  sick  ser- 
vants, and  we  had  a  comfortable  mihtary  fund ;  so 
that  I  received  almost  as  much  pay  at  home,  as  I 
did  in  India.  My  constitution  had  received  a  con- 
siderable shock,  but  I  was  never  actually  a  suf- 
ferer, after  we  had  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
so  that  when  I  arrived  in  England,  I  made  a  de- 
termination of  enjoying  my  three  years  furlough 
to  the  full.  You  must  think  all  this,  my  dear 
Grerard,  excessively  common-place  and  prosaic. 
Man's  Ufe  is  almost  always  prosaic  until  he  begin3 
to  love, 

''We  shall  come  to  that  point  presently.  I 
passed  some  portion  of  my  time  with  my  father, 
and  my  mother  in  Cornwall  —  some  with  my 
uncle  at  Charlton  Abbey  —  and  the  rest  travelling 
about  the  country,  visiting  different  friends  and 
relations,  or  else  lodging  in  the  metropolis. 

"  During  this  time,  I  wrote  two  novels,  which 
were  only  moderately  successful.  There  was  too 
much  ballast  in  them; — over-loaded  with  specu- 
lative disquisitions,  though  for  the  most  part  these 
disquisitions  were  clothed  in  eloquent  langui^e, 
and  interwoven  with  the  interest  of  the  story ; 
my  writings  were  too  heavy  and  didactic  for  the 
excitement-loving  taste  of  the  times.       Yet  they 
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were  flatteringly  noticed  by  the  critics,  and  I  had 
no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  my  performances* 

''  For  the  first  year  and  a  half  that  I  remained  at 
home,  I  endeavoured  to  live  entirely  in  the  present. 
I  shut  out  the  future  wholly  fit)m  my  view ;  and 
I  never  thought  about  my  return  to  India.  When 
any  body  mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  my  brow 
lowered,  and  my  answers  were  abrupt.  I  hated  to 
hear  any  allusion  made  to  the  odious  place  in  my 
presence.  I  tried  to  believe  that  I  was  never 
going  there  again;  but  I  took  no  steps  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  what  I  go  fondly 
desired.  I  was  at  this  time  two-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and  being  certainly  possessed  of  considera- 
ble talents,  had  I  exerted  myself,  it  is  probable 
that  I  might  have  found  some  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  in  England.  But  I  was  inordinately 
proud,  and  I  would  ask  no  one  to  assist  me. 
I  was  at  least  independent  in  India — my  appoint* 
ment  there  was  a  provision  either  for  life,  or  for 
death,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  set- 
tle in  England,  without  demeaning  myself,  as  I 
thought,  by  applying  for  assistance,  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  And  thus  it  was  that  I  had  been 
nearly  two  years  at  home,  and  I  had  done  no- 
thing to  avert  the  fate,  which  I  dreaded  —  my 
time  had  nearly  expired,  and  yet  I  was  to  the  full 
as  resourceless  as  I  was  on  the  first  day  of  my  ar- 
rival. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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''And  now  that  the  time  for  my  departure  drew 
near  I  b^an  to  accuse  myself,  for  my  bye-gone  in- 
activity,  and  my  heart  died  within  me,  when  I  re- 
jected, that  repentance  had  come  too  late,  and 
now  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  suffer.  How  much  might  I  have  done 
in  these  two  years,  and  yet  I  had  done  nothing. 
The  books  which  I  had  written  had  &iled  to  pro- 
cure me  a  name  in  the  literary  world ;  and  this 
failure  resulted  from  my  pride.  I  had  rather  de- 
lighted in  the  idea  of  running  counter  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times ;  and  I  encouraged  a  proud 
consciousness  of  having  resorted  to  no  adventitious 
aid  to  further  the  success  of  my  works.  I  wrote 
my  books,  and  then  left  them  to  their  fate.  Their 
&te,  as  you  may  easily  guess,  was  to  be  little  read 
and  rapidly  forgotten. 

''  Another  evil,  in  a  worldly  view,  resulting  firom 
my  pride,  was  that  it  did  not  suffer  me  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  would  not  enter 
into  any  society,  where  I  did  not  know  that  my 
presence  was  desiderated.  I  accepted  none  but 
very  pressing  invitations,  and  I  never  courted  an 
introduction  in  my  life.  I  avoided,  as  I  would  a 
leper,  a  man  holding  authority,  and  to  know  that 
a  person  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  me  a  benefit, 
>vas  a  signal  for  me  immediately  to  shun  him. 
The  consequence  of  these  morbid  pecuUahties, 
was  that  the  number  of  my  friends  was .  very 
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small.  I  use  the  word  in  its  extended  sense  as 
the  world  uses  it,  for  I  had  two  or  three  dearly 
beloved  friendSy  who  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  serve  me,  and  in  this  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  my  fellows.  Perhaps^  few  have  had  more 
love  showered  upon  them,  than  I  have ;  but  it  has 
not  com^  from  many  sources.  The  love  which  I 
have  attracted  towards  me  has  ever  been  concen- 
trated and  absorbing.  This  is  the  only  love  that  I 
covet ;  I  want  not  a  comer  in  a  heart. 

"  As  I  have  arrived  now  at  an  important  point 
of  my  history,  I  will  endeavour  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  to  lay  bare  my  soul,  as  then  it  was,  to 
your  inspection*  I  have  anatomized  the  one  pas<- 
sion  of  pride  —  there  was  another  principle  within 
me  equally  strong  —  it  was  lave* 

''At  school  and  subsequently  at  the  Military 
Academy,  I  had  been  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  my  attachments.  I  was  never  without  '  the 
luxury  of  my  one  friend,'  but  I  was  frequently 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  vary  the  object  of 
my  affections.  A  boy  was  taken  from  school,  or 
his  time  had  expired  at  the  academy,  and  thereby 
I  was  deprived  of  my  friend.  There  was  then  a 
void  in  my  heart,  which  it  was  necessary  to  my 
existence  to  fill  up,  so  I  would  look  about  me  for 
a  new  object  to  doat  upon,  and  I  was  never  un- 
successfril  in  my  search.  At  this  period  of  my 
life,  my  affection  was  more  intense  than  it  was 

h2 
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enduiingy  and  I  confess  that  I  rather  delighted  in 
change.  More  than  once  I  have  felt  xny  love  for 
a  piarticulur  object  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less,  from  no  exciting  cause — no  accountable  rea- 
son, and  the  more  I  have  struggled  s^ainst  my 
erratic  proj^ensities,  the  more  rapidly  has  my  af- 
fection diminished.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
then  I  was  a  child — in  after-years  my  passions 
were  as  enduring  as  they  were  intense. 

"  I  had  often  formed  very  powerful  attachments 
to  persons  of  my  own  sex ;  but  I  had  never  been 
a  great  admirer  of  women.  Perhaps,  it  was  that 
I  had  never  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  very 
favourable  specimens  of  the  other  sex ;  perhaps, 
it  was  —  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  had 
formed  an  exceeding^  low  estimate  of  the  female 
character,  and  I  had  always  decided  in  fiivour  of 
celibacy.  I  took  no  great  pleasure  in  ladies'  society 
—  I  never  danced  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it  —  I 
eschewed  routes  and  concert-rooms,  and  made  a 
point  of  never  writing  for  an  album. 

*^  I  cordially  hated  whatever  was  artificial,  and 
this  it  was  that  made  me  shun  society,  and  de- 
spise with  such  a  hearty  good-will,  the  common 
herd  of  ball-room  misses.  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  nature  shut  out  of  doors,  and  convention 
domesticated  in  its  stead.  I  was  a  remarkably 
keen  observer,  and  I  could  detect  insincerity  in  a 
moment    I  was  never  to  be  deluded  by  a  strata^ 
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gem  —  I  was  not  to  be  played  upon  by  the  most 
practised  performer.  A  man  of  the  world  is  rather 
a  loathsome  object ;  bnt  a  woman  of  the  world  is 
thoroughly  revolting.  So  you  see,  Gerard,  that 
.at  this  time  of  my  life  I  was  —  but  give  me  some 
more  wine  —  I  almost  foi^et  what  I  was  saying, 
and  I  feel  rather  exhausted  — *' 

"  You  had  better  not  go  on —  '* 

*'  Oh  1  yes ;  I  have  begun,  and  so  I  will  finish 
my  story.  This  wine  is  a  marvellous  restorer. 
Well,  6erard-^up  to  a  certain  time  all  the  women 
I  had  ever  seen*  had  sickened  me,  either  with  their 
affectation,  their  insincerity,  or  their  emptiness.  I 
haR  never  yet  seen  woman  as  she  ought  to  be, 
until  I  met  — 

'^  But  before  I  come  to  this,  I  must  tell  you  that 
being,  like  yourself,  of  an  exceedingly  poetical 
temperament,  I  had  fixed  in  my  own  mind  an 
ideal  standard  of  female  excellence,  and  whilst 
I  yearned,  at  the  same  time  I  feared,  to  meet  upon 
earth  a  creature,  who  would  realize  my  fency- 
wrought  dreams.  I  knew  well  enough,  that  if 
such  a  being  were  to  cross  my  path,  I  should  love 
so  intensely,  that  I  must  either  possess  her  or  die. 
I  knew  that  my  afiection  for  such  a  creature  would 
become  an  all-absorbing  principle  in  my  breast, 
and  that  I  should  love  to  my  own  undoing.  I 
knew; — ^but  these  vain  repetitions  lengthen  out  my 
story  to  no  purpose ;  I  wish  to  concentrate,  not  to 
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expand,  and  to  be  eimplei  not  extravagant  in  my 
language.  If  I  begin  to  race  lay  yonr  hand  upon 
my  arm,  dear  Gemrd. 

**  I  had  Uved  more  than  two-and^twenty  years 
in  the  world,  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love. 
I  had  once  been  rather  disqmeted  by  certain  feel- 
ings of  affection  for  a  beautiful  young  married 
woman,  from  whose  society  I  deriyed  very  con- 
siderable pleasure,  but  as  ft  was  unholy  to  cherish 
these  feeUngs,  I  struggled  against  my  passion, 
and  at  length  ran  away  from  the  friir  creature  who 
had  excited  it.  Absence' cured  me  in  less  than  a 
week  — so  it  is  certain  that  I  could  never  have 
loved  her. 

**  I  said,  Gerard,  that  I  would  lay  bare  my  soul 
to  your  view  ;  this*  has  been  but  a  partial  reveal- 
ing. My  story,  however,  as  it  proceeds  will  fur- 
nish many  additional  glimpses  of  the  springs 
whereby  the  strange  machine  has  been  moved. 
I  think  that  if  I  excel  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  heart — on  paper  at  least, 
for  speaking  rapidly  as  I  do  now,  I  exhibit  only 
the  most  prominent  features  of  my  idiosyncracy. 
The  more  refined  workings  of  my  soul  —  the 
under-current  of  motive  —  the  more  delicate 
springs  of  action,  are  lost  sight  of,  and  yon  see 
ine  but  in  part.  Methinks,  that  if  I  veere  to 
write  my  autobiography — a  psychological  auto* 
biography,  for  mine  has  been  a  life  of  passion. 
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Bot  of  action,  it  would  be  an.intereaiang  study 
for  the  metaphysician*  Perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  more  extraordinary  intermixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  heart  of  any.  one  man  than  of 
mine.  -^  But  listen,  GFerard ;  up  to  this  point 
you  have  seen  me  not  in  a  most  amiable  light. 
I  have  exhibited  myself  thus  far,  as  proud  and 
discontented,  sceptical,  and  unsocial.  I  was  all 
this— ^ but  I  had  certain  redeeming  qualities,  and 
they  who  knew  me  best  loved  me  most  But 
I  will  not  dilate  upon  my  virtues  —  let  it  suffice 
that  I  was  not  wholly  a  brute.  Think  of  me  as 
being  at  that  time  a  creature,  whom  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  love  in  spite  of  my  manifold 
infirmitiesi  and  especially  bear  in  mind  liiat  I 
was  endowed  with  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
intellect — that  I  knew  well  enough  how  to  lead 
the  heart  captive,  though  I  had  seldom  or  never 
put  forth  my  strength  —  that  I  could  read  the 
heart  as  I  could  a  book,  and,  therefore,  that  I 
knew,  when  I  desired  to  please,  how  to  modify 
my  powers  of  pleasing ;  and  lastly,  remember,  that 
I  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tolerable  person, 
an  ever-^ready  flow  of*  words,  a  retentive  memory, 
and  a  lively  imagination;  —  add  to  these  good 
gifts — and  believe  me,  Gerard,  that  this  last  is  the 
crown  of  them  aU,  for  there  is  nothing  which  more 
enchaineth  the  heart, — I  was  a  creature  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensibiUty. 
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^  You  see  now,  though  imperfectly  I  confess, 
the  being  that  I  was,  when,  in  my  twenty-third 
year,  I  went  down  to  a  small  watering-place  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
some  distant  relations.  There  Was  a  young  lady, 
staying  in  the  house,  who  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  my  relations;  she  was 
only  on  a  visit  there,  as  I  was  —  I  never  shall  for* 
get  that  visit." 

«You  loved  —  " 

*'  Yes,  Grerard ;  in  this  young  lady  I  beheld  the 
realization  of  all  my  dreams  —  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  my  yearnings  —  the  incarnate  likeness 
of  the  spiritual  being,  whom  I  had  so  long  been 
worshipping  in  imagination.  Visibly  before  my 
eyes  beheld  I  a  perfect  toaman.  I  was  lost  It 
was  even  as  I  feared  it  would  be,  A  devouring 
passion  took  possession  of  my  soul  —  " 

**  And  the  young  lady  ?" 

*'  She  loved  me  in  turn  -^" 

«  But  her  name  Y' 

**Mary  Pbnbuddock — " 

^^  Then  it  is  even  as  I  suspected,  and  Ella  —  " 

*'  What  is  as  you  suspected  ?" 

I  was  silent  —  I  knew  not  how  to  answer;  but 
at  length  I  faltered  out,  ''  I  will  tell  you  anon." 

Anstruther  seemed  satisfied;  he  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  —  a  faint  smile  of  affection  lighted 
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up  his  wan  face.  Then  he  opened  his  lips^  and 
said,  "  Gerard,  my  throat  is  very  dry ;  give  me 
some  more  wine." 

I  obeyed ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  thus  Anstru* 
ther  continued  his  story. 


H  5 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THS  INCARNATION  OP  THB  IDEAL* 


I  ttever  thonf^t  befbre  mj  detth  to  see 
Youth's  Tuions  tfans  made  perfect. 

•  •  #  • 

She  met  me  stnnger  upon  life's  roagh  wbj. 

And  Ipied  me  towards  sweet  deeth ;  is  night  by  dsjr. 

Winter  bj  Spring,  or  Sorrow  hy  swift  Hope, 

Led  into  light,  life,  peace. 

Sbillev 


**  I  MIT8T  t^  you  something  about  Mary  Penrud- 
dock.  She  was  two  yean  younger  than  myself, 
but  she  looked  still  younger  than  that.  She  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  moreover  hers  was  pre- 
cisely the  style  of  beauty  I  admired.  She  had 
blue  eyes,  and  luxuriant  yellow  hair,  and  the  most 
beautiful  complexion  in  the  worid.  I  will  not 
weary  you,  Gerard,  with  an  account  of  her  per- 
sonal charms.     We  all  have  our  particular  notions 
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of  female  beauty;  so  think,  Gerard,  of  Mary' 
Penruddock,  as  you  would  have  her  be,  not  as  I 
describe  her,  because,  should  it  happen  that  your 
taste  does  not  sympathize  with  mine,  you  will  per- 
haps marvel  that  I  should  admire  a  being,  who  so 
little  accords  with  your  ideas  of  perfection.  But 
I  forgot — you  do  coincide  with  me — I  remember 
now  perfectly  well. 

''I  did  not  think  as  many  do,  that  personal 
beauty  is  essential  to  love.  I  could  admire  beauty, 
but  I  think  that  I  could  have  loved  a  creature  in 
no  wise  endowed  with  it.  Do  not  think  therefore 
that  I  was  captivated  by  the  outward  loveliness  of 
Mary  Penruddock.  I  had  seen  eyes  as  bright, 
features  as  deUcate  before ;  but  I  had  never  been 
moved  to  love  by  these  visible  attractions.  No ; 
no,  Grerardy  I  should  have  loved  her  as  well,  had 
she  been  infinitely  less  beautiful  than  she  was. 

Her  father  was  an  independent  gentleman,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  London,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  so  forth-^-a  most  worthy  and  benevolent 
man,  who  spent  his  whole  time  in  doing  good,  both 
in  precept  and  in  practice  a  Christian.  She  was 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  she  had  been  almost  en-* 
tiiely  educated  by  her  mother — a  lady  of  singular 
piety  and  varied  accompUshments  —  one  indeed 

'  not  of  the  world.' 
''  And  Mary  was  not  educated  for  the  world. 

If  she  had  been,  I  never  should  have  loved  her. 
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llioi^h  th^y  dwelt  in  a  popoloas  neighbomlioodi 
her  parents  saw  little  society,  and  were  in  nowise 
the  slaves  of  convention.  They  took  no  pains,  in 
the  bringing  up  of  their  children,  to  tender  them 
as  artificial  as  possible — they  did  not  teach  die 
littie  creatures  to  talk  like  parrots,  to  move  like 
puppets,  and  to  wear  a  mask  all  the  day  long.  It 
was  not  one  of  their  doctrines  that  nature  is  a 
clown,  and  truth  a  barbarian.  They  did  not  alto- 
gether bekive  that  hypocrisy  is  the  to  wpeirov 
of  education,  that  it  is  better  to  seem  than  to 
be,  and  that  worldly  opinion  is  more  to  be 
listened  to  than  the  conscience.  They  did  not 
teach  their  Uttle  girls,  almost  from  their  cradle,  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  of  their  ^  coming  out'  as 
the  haven,  to  which  all  their  thoughts  are  to  tend, 
and  for  which  all  their  actions  are  to  he  a  prepa* 
ration.  They  did  not  train  up  their  children  to 
prefer  an  opera  box  to  a  church  pew — a  play-book 
to  a  bibl<e — a  singer  to  a  priest — but  they  brought 
up  their  daughters  to  be  women  and  Christians. 

*'  And  Mary  Penruddock  was  well  nigh  perfect 
I  could  scarcely  wish  her  other  than  she  was.. 
Though  herself  a  devout  Christian,  she  was  full  of 
humility  and  toleration;  utterly  without  cant;  she 
never  exa^ed  herself,  nor  indulged  in  any  self-con^ 
gratulations.  Genius  she  had,  and  varied  ac- 
quirements, but  she  shrunk  from  displaying  what 
she  possessed.     Though  she  had  read  much,  and 
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was  herself  a  poetess^  the  most  spitefiil  could 
Bot^ave  called  her  a  blue.  She  was  foil  of 
sentiinent,  and  yet  she  was  not  sentunental.  I 
speak  thus  paradoxically ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  that 
you  will  discern  what  I  mean. 

**  Site  had  seen  very  little  of  the  world,  and  was 
quite  uncontaminated  by  its  evilinfluences.  She  was 
all  nature  and  freshness,  the  most  artless  creature 
in  the  universe.  She  had  never  been  taught  to  re* 
strain  the  genuine  impulses  of  an  honest  heart ; 
she  had  never  learned  to  school  her  emotions,  nor 
knew  she  at  all  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  player,  I 
loved  her  for  her  ingenuousness,  her  candour, 
her  simplicity,  I  could  read  her  heart  in  her  face; 
I  could  c<Hifide  in  what  issued  from  her  mouth.  I 
"knew  that  her  words  were  not  studied,  and  that  she 
had  not  taught  her  features  to  he.  Never  was 
there  a  more  beautiful  mixture  of  childlike  igno* 
ranee,  and  senile  wisdom,  than  I  beheld  in  Mary 
Penruddock — ignorance  of  the  world    and    it& 

ways,  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  of  its  workings. 
At  one  moment  she  would  set  me  a-smiUng,  by 
some  innocent  question,  at  the  liext  she  would  set 
me  a-thinking,  by  some  profound  remark.  She 
had  never  been  within  the  waUs  of  a  theatre,  nor 
altered  the  doors  of  a  ball-room.  She  had  not 
even  learned  to  dance,  and  yet  she  was  full  of 
grace.  I  well  remember  once  that  she  asked  me, 
what  people  did  when  they  waltzed. 
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'^  There  was  no  sameoess^  nothmg  weaiisome  in 
Mary's  character.  She  was  at  .one  time  all  play- 
fuloessy  at  another,  melaxichdy  aad  thou^itful. 
She  would  laugh  and  say  all  manner  of  ahsurd 
things,  so  that  you  would  think  her  the  blithest 
spirit  in  the  world;  but  in  a  minute  the  smile 
would  pass  away  from  her  fiice,  a  doud  would 
gather  upon  the  serene  heaven  of  her  brow,  her 
eyes  would  be  suffiised  with  tears,  and  her  lips 
be  pressed  together  in  silence.  And  thus  she  would 
sit  perhaps  for  an  hour,  oiveloped  in  a  shroud 
of  thottghtyiHoddng,  in  idle  grief,  on  her  white 
hands'  until  the  old  mood  would  return  upon  her, 
and  then  she  would  rise  up  and  laugh  at  herself, 
for  being  sad,  and  bec(»ne  as  absurd  as  she  was  be- 
fore,  and  frolicsome  as  a  little  &wn  in  the  meadows ' 
— 'What  a  strange  compound  you  must  think  me,' 
she  would  say,,  '  at  some  moments,  so  foolish  and 
trivial,  and  at  others  so  sombre.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  must  seem  a  strange  inconsist- 
ency in  my  character,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  have  very  sudden  and  almost  unaccount- 
able transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  from  hope 
to  fear.  The  one,  however  opposite,  seems  but 
the  harbinger  of  the  other,  and  I  am  always  quite 
certain  if  I  ever  feel  particularly  happy,  that  this 
feeling  is  but  a  prelude  to  one  of  deeper  distress. 

■ 

Chords,  which  Tibrate  sweetest  measures. 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 
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^  I  am  inclined  to  think  ^diat  .the  general^  tone 
of  Mary's  mind  was  rather  desponding  than  san-* 
guine.  Her  philosophy  was  not  of  a  cheerful 
order.  Having  gained  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
mankind  from  observation  and  experience,  her 
opinion  of  the  world  had  been  derived  almost 
wholly  from  books ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that  both 
poets  and  novellists  love  to  paint  the  darker  side 
of  poor  human  nature.  And  so  it  was  that  Mary 
looked  upon  mankind  with  an  eye  of  distrust; 
she  dreaded  the  hoUowness  and  insincerity  of  the 
world;  without  being  positively  suspicious,  she 
seemed  loath  to  place  confidence  in  men.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  never  been  wronged  by 
any  one^-^but  then  she  had  lived  out  of  the  world. 
'  Perhaps  she  was  not  right,  but  the  more  she  read, 
and  the  more  die  thought  upon  the  subject,  the 
greater  appeared  her  cause  for  rejoicing  that  she 
had  not  been  thrown  into  the  world. 

''  I  endeavoured  to  combat  Mary's  prejudices, 
not  so  much  because  I  differed  from  her,  as  be-* 
cause  I  conceived  myself  as  an  individual  to  be 
included  in  this  general  censure ;  and  I  thought 
that  whilst  pleading  the  cause  of  the  world,  I 
should  be  vindicating  my  own  claims  to  sincerity. 
Yet  there  was  something  in  all  this  that  pleased 
me,  for  the  more  we  conversed  about  men,  the 
more  manifest  became  Mary*s  hatred  of  artificial 
society,  and  conventional  things.     I  only  differed 
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from  her  when  she  said  that  there  was  no  sincerity 
in  the  woiid ;  when  she  said  that  there  was  UttU* 
I  agreed  with  her.   That  there  was  something  kin- 
dred in  our  tastes  and  feelings — something  that 
drew  us  insensibly  tc^ether — we  knew  from  the 
first  day  of  our  meeting.     Time  rendered  our 
sympathies  more  apparent     We  loved  the  same 
books,  the  same  qualities,  the  same  places.     We 
both  of  us  had  an  equal  aversion  to  whatever  was 
square,  (this  was  her  own  word,)  common-place 
and  rule-of-threeish.     We  were  both  of  us  poets, 
and  creatures  of  impulse.    She  was  musical,  and 
I  painted — she  sang  to  me,  and  I  paid  her  with 
my  pictures. 

''  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  our  sweetest 
modem  poets,  which  beautifully  telleth  the  history 
of  the  love  which  we  conceived  for  one  another. 
Have  you  ever  read  Keats'  Isabella  ?  If  you  have, 
you  must  needs  remember  these  lines — 

Fair  Iiabel  !<— poor  simple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  jroang  palmer  in  lore's  eye ! 
They  could  not  in  tly  self-same  mansion  dfrell, 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  mslady ; 
Thev  coald  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  vrell 

It  pleased  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
lliey  could  not  sure  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep. 
But  to  each  other  dream  and  nightly  weep. 

With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer  \ 
With  every  ere  — -^— ^ 
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But  I  forget  what  follows;  you  shall  read  the 
poem  yourself,  by- and- bye,  and  I  will  proceed 
with  xny  history. 

**  The  lady  in  whose  house  we  were  dwelling 
had  a  large  family  of  young  children,  and,  being  a 
most  exemplary  mother,  she  was  of  course  con- 
stantly in  the  nursery.  Her  husband,  too,  though 
not  engaged  in  business,  had  sundry  avocations 
which  called  him  abroad,  so  that  Mary  and 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  the 
uninterrupted  society  of  one  another  —  no  one 
to  watch  our  motions,  no  one  to  listen  to  our 
words. 

''  Pleasantly,  very  pleasantly,  did  our  mornings 
pass,  in  sweet  communion  with  one  another.  She 
would  sit  upon  the  sofa  working,  and  I  would  sit 
beside  her,  sometimes  conversing  upon  some  fa- 
vourite topic,  in  language  gushing  from  the  heart, 
or  sometimes  reading  aloud  one  of  our  favorite 
poets,  in  a  voice  at  once  passionate  and  subdued. 
Then  only  was  it  that  the  language  of  love  escaped 
my  lips ;  but  the  words,  which  I  uttered,  were  the 
words  of  the  poet,  not  my  own.  I  spoke  not  in 
my  own  person,  but  I  poured  forth  my  own  feel- 
ings.— I  said  what  I  longed  to  say,  what  I  w.ould 
have  said,  had  I  not  felt  myself  miserably  tongue- 
tied. 

''  Poor  Mary !  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  make 
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of  my  poetical  wooings.  Hie  passages  I  selected 
were  of  all  of  a  sknikir  tendency,  and  there  was 
a  strange  significance  in  my  voice,  and  in  my 
mann^  as  I  read  them.  Was  it  by  accident  that 
I  stumbled  on  these  passages,  and  was  the  strange- 
ness of  my  manner  only  the  result  of  an  imagina- 
tion excited  by  fine  poetiy  ?  or,  was  it  all  design  ? 
Mary  asked  herself  in  vain.  It  was  itot  design, 
Gerard — ^when  I  took  up  a  volume  of  poetry,  I 
knew  not  what  passages  I  should  read — but,  I 
could  not  help  reading  those  poems  which  best 
harmonized  with  the  tone  of  my  feelings  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  my  manner 
should  have  been  most  earnest  when  I  read  of 
that  which  I  most  felL  I  practised  no  art  in 
my  wooing. 

'^  But  this  was  not  all,  Gerard.  We  firequently 
walked  out  together,  unwatched  by  the  eye  of  a 
duenna.  Then  had  we  nothing  to  do  but  to  com- 
mune with  one  another,  and  very  sweet,  indeed, 
were  oar  communings.  We  spake  to  one  another 
unreservedly.  We  revealed  our  inmost  souls  to 
one  another.  All  our  long  pent-up  feelings  now 
gushed  forth  in  a  stream  of  words.  Each  was  to 
each  like  the  prophet's  rod,  which  smote  the  rock 
and  drew  forth  water.  We  could  comprehend, 
fully  comprehend  the  secretest  workings  of  one 
another's  souls.     Emotions,  which  we  had  long 
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conceiyed  to  be  unintelligibly  to  any  but  oureelvesi 
were  now  described  by  the  one  and  immediately 
understood  by  the  other.  There  was  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  us.  We  felt,  as  we  conversed, 
that  we  need  ccxieeal  nothing — ^not  even  our  most 
morbid  sensibilities.  We  feared  not  to  behold,  on 
the  other's  face,  a  Eonile  of  sarcasm,  or  a  look  of 
cold  indifference.  Heart  communed  with  heart; 
and  we  mutually  said,  *  I  have  never  revealed  my- 
self to  any  as  to  you?' 

^^We  had  both  suffered  very  much  from  the 
imperfect  sympathies  of  all  around  us.  How  de^ 
Ucious,  therefore,  was  it  to  meet  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  before  whom  we  could  pour  ourselves  freely 
when  our  beii^  overflowed  with  emotion.  Now 
did  we  embody,  in  words,  all  our  most  delicate 
sensations  —  feelings  which  we  thought  would 
have  been  for  ever  unexpressed,  now  found  their 
way  into  language.  All  our  hopes>  our  fears, 
our  desires,  our  joys,  and  our  sorrows,  were  re- 
vealed to  the  other — and  what  delight  in  the  re- 
vealing! 

**  We  were  by  nature  similar.  In  Mary  Pen- 
ruddock  I  beheld  a  feminine  incarnation  of  myself 
Do  not  mistake  me,  Gerard ;  she  was  as  far  above 
me  in  the  scale  of  moraUty,  as  the  sun  is  above 
the  moon,  and  yet  elementally  we  were  alike. 
The  fruits  were  different,  but  the  trees  were  the 
same.    She  had  grown  in  a  different  soil — she 
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had  been  nurtured  by  ath^  hands  —  she  had  been 
watched  more  carefully^  and  tended  more  assidu- 
ously ;  she  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  circumstance  and  the  blights  of  temptation  as 
/  had  —  she  was  pure,  and  I  was  corrupt  —  she 
like  a  river  at  its  source  unsullied  and  untainted, 
I  like  the  same  rirer  when  it  has  passed  through 
many  cities,  and  collected  impurity  from  them  all. 

'^  There  were  some  beautiful  little  sequestered 
churchyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  *  *  *,  and 
to  these  spots  we  delighted  to  resort.  There  would 
we  spend  hour  after  hour  among  the  tombs,  ccm- 
ning  the  barbarous  poetical  attempts  of  the  rus- 
tic epitaph  -  makers.  Gerard,  when  I  began  to 
love,  I  ceased  any  longer  to  be  a  sceptic. 

^'  I  know  not  how  it  was.  Love  is  a  kind  of 
religion ;  and  insensibly  it  led  me  to  my  God.  It 
was  no  convincing  of  the  reason  —  no  logical 
process  whatever,  that  accomplished  this  great 
change.  Religion  slid  into  my  heart ;  it  did  not 
enter  into  my  head.  I  felt,  I  did  not  think,  that 
there  was  a  God,  a  Saviour,  and  a  Heaven;  I 
began  to  pray ;  one  night  after  retiring  to  my 
chamber,  I  found  myself  prostrate  before  God.  I 
had  not  knelt  for  many  a  year — not  since  I  left 
school;  but  now  I  was  praying  and  weeping.  I 
was  praying  for  Mary  Penruddock,  and  weeping 
to  think  of  my  unworthiness.  I  began  to  pray 
fcT  her;  after  a  while  I  prayed  God  to  make  me 
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worthy  of  her.  On  the  following  morning  I  spoke 
to  her  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  she  had  ne?er 
intruded  these  matters  upon  me,  and  I  had  never 
broached  them  before.  I  asked  her  about  the 
sacrament ;  whether  she  had  ever  received  it ;  she 
looked  at  me  wonderingly,  and  said,  that  'she 
had  never  missed  receiving  it  since  she  was  con- 
firmed/ I  stood  abashed  in  her  presence ;  for  I 
had  never  received  it  in  my  Ufe. 

**  I  acknowledged  my  transgressions,  and  pro* 
mised  sincerely  to  amend.  Mary  gave  me  some 
spiritual  advice,  and  I  resolved  for  her  sake  to  be 
converted.  Mark  this,  Gerard,  I  determined  to 
love  the  Creator,  that  I  might  be  more  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  creature.  Yet  it  was  better 
than  not  loving  Him  at  all. 

''  From  that  time  forth  I  prayed  nightly,  and 
always  in  an  agony  of  tears.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  wept  over  my  transgressions  so  much  as  I  wept 
over  my  miseries.  *  The  fact  is,  that  every  day 
was  to  me  Uke  a  long  dream  of  bliss,  from  which 
I  was  doomed  to  wake  upon  retiring  to  my  cham- 
ber at  night,  and  the  re-action  which  ensued  was 
terrible.  I  often  cried  myself  well  nigh  into  con- 
vulsions  to  think  of  my  great  love  for  Mary  Pen  • 
ruddock,  and  my  little  hope  that  die  could  ever 
be  mine.  When  in  her  sweet  society,  I  enjoyed 
die  delight  of  the  present,  and  did  not  suffer  my- 
self to  be  vexed  by  the  appreh^isions   of  the 
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fotore ;  but  wh^i  alone  —  oh  !  Gerard,  you  can* 
not  conceive  the  agony  of  my  sohtaiy  musings. 

**  We  had  dwelt  beneath  the  same  nx>f  neariy 
a  fortnight,  when  Mary  came  to  me  (me  momingy 
and  announced  her  intention  of  returning  home 
on  the  morrow.  She  had  been  unwell  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  she  thought  it  better  to  go  home  — 

she  had  told  Mrs. ^  and  had  written  to  her 

mother  —  she  was  sorry  to  depart  so  suddenly, 
but  on  the  whole  she  thought  it  was  best 

'^A  crushing  weight  fell  upon  my  heart  as 
Mary  uttered  these  words ;  I  felt  veiy  sick,  and 
could  only  felter  out,  '  I  will  go  home  with  you.' 

'"  Oh  !  no — you  had  better  not,'  said  Mary, 
my  parents  will  not  like  it,  I  am  sure.' 

'' '  But  how  can  I  stay  after  you  are  gone?'  said 
I ;  '  I  shall  not  have  the  heart  to  abide  here.' 

''  Mary  seemed  very  sorrowful ;  she  would  have 
liked  my  escort,  but  her  parents  would  think  it 
strange,  and  it  would  seem  so  odd  to  leave  *  *  • 
so  suddenly  without  any  better  reason  than  this, 
and  altogether  she  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  so  I  consented  Co 
stay. 

'^  Oh  !  Gerard,  I  never  shall  forget  the  exceed- 
ing wretchedness  of  that  evening;  I  was  so  miser- 

0 

able  that  I  talked  incessantly,  and  told  comical 
stories  for  the  sole  puipose  of  keeping  myself 
from  crying.    If  I  had  paused  for  a  moment,  I 
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should  have  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  Mary 
was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  know  that  my 
mirth  was  artificial — she  did  not  think  me  so 
heartless  a  being  as  I  must  have  appeared  to  the 
rest  of  our  party. 

**  So  Maiy  went.  When  the  carriage  drove  off 
I  whistled,  hummed  a  fragment  of  a  tune,  and 
then  turning  round  to  my  host,  I  told  him  that  I 
was  going  for  a  ride. 

"  I  walked  leisurely  down  to  the  livery-stables, 
selected  the  best  horse  I  could  find, — ^mounted,  and 
having  ridden  slowly  through  the  town,  I  struck 
out  for  the  South  Downs.  I  had  no  sooner  got 
upon  the  turf  than  I  clapped  the  spurs  to  the 
sides  of  the  hot^se,  and  urged  the  animal  into  a 
full  gallop.  I  was  trying  to  nde  away  from  my 
self — to  wc^k  off  my  misery  by  excitement. 
Quiescence  would  have  killed  me  outright.  Any 
thing  was  more  desirable  than  that  —  any  thing 
more  easy  to  be  borne  than  that  dull  torpid  state 
of  suffering  —  that  dreary  stagnation  of  the  heart, 
which  comes  upon  us  when  any  great  joy  has 
departed — any  period  of  sweet  excitement  is  at  an 
end.  If  I  could  have  rushed  into  the  thick  of  a 
battle  I  should  have  been  happy ;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  move,  and  the  more  rapid  the 
motion  —  the  more  stirring. the  turmoil,  the  better. 
But  my  horse  was  too  slow  for  me ;  an  Eclipse 
qould  not  have  kept  pace  with  my.  desires,  and  I 
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had  1)ut  a  sorry  hack.  Whip  and  spur  were  ut« 
terly  useless.  The  poor  beast  was  jaded;  he 
laboured  on  heavily;  he  was  not  the  animal  for 

"  So  when  I  had  ridden  about  fifteen  miles  I 
struck  down  again  towards  the  coast,  and  made, 
in  a  straight  direction,  for  Brighton.  There  I  put 
up  my  weary  beast,  procured  a  fi^esh  horse  in  its 
stead ;  drank  off  a  pint  of  sherry^  and  galloped 
off,  at  full  speed,  towards  Lewes. 

'^  I  was  this  time  gallantly  mounted.  The  horse 
they  had  given  me  was  young  and  impetuous. 
He  needed  neither  the  spur  nor  the  whip;  h« 
would  iain  have  run  away  with  me,  but  he  could 
not,  and  yet  I  gave  him  the  r^n.  What  horse 
could  have  run  away  with  me  then  ? — what  fleet* 
ness  could  have  outstripped  my  desires  ?  Onward 
we  went  gloriously,  miles  and  miles  of  dear  down 
before  us.  Nothing  to  stay  our  progress,  no  one 
to  watch  me  as  I  went — oh  !  Gerard,  the  deli- 
rium of  that  ride ! 

''  The  air  was  fresh,  for  it  was  early  spring,  and 
we  were  on  the  summit  of  a  chain  of  hills.  I  un- 
covered my  head,  and  shouted  with  the  wild 
eneigy  of  a  bedlamite.  I  was  in  a  whiriipool  of 
rapturous  excitement  I  uttered  strange  ejacula- 
tions, and  flourished  my  whip  aloft  like  a  battle- 
axe.  The  tears  streamed  in  torrents  down  my 
face,  but  I  knew  not  the  source  whence  they  came. 
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t  was  intensely  miserable,  and  yet  I  was  intensely 
happy.  I  was  mad  —  positively  mad  —  there  was 
no  coercive  power  in  my  mind.  I  believe  that  if 
I  had  come  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  I  should 
not  have  reined  in  my  steed. 

*^  At  length  I  felt  that  I  was  choaking— I  could 
not  give  free  vent  to  my  tears,  and  the  strong  tide 
of  emotion  was  strangling  me.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  pulled  up  my  horse  with  a  jerk  which 
nearly  threw  him  back  upon  his  haunches.  I  dis- 
mounted, and  walking  by  Uie  side  of  my  beast, 
whom  fear  had  made  passive  as  a  lamb,  I  wept 
long  and  uncontrolledly  until  I  had  expended  all 
my  tears ;  and  then  I  again  leapt  into  the  saddle 
—  again  I  applied  the  spur  and  flourished  the 
whip  —  again  I  flew  along  the  downs,  shouting. 
Before  me  I  beheld  a  long  line  of  posts,  and  some 
strange  little  buildings,  like  pigeon-houses.  I  was 
approaching  a  race-course;  this  gladdened  me, 
for  I  knew  that  the  riding  would  be  good.  On  I 
went ;  there  was  a  chain  across  the  entrance  to 
the  course  ;  I  rode  at  it,  my  animal  cleared  it  — 
another,  Ke  cleared  that  too  —  a  third,  and  both 
the  horse  and  the  rider  were  dashed  with  headlong 
violence  to  the  earth. 

''  I  scarcely  know  the  precise  nature  of  our 
evolutions.  The  hind  legs  of  my  horse  had  been 
entangled  in  the  chains,  and  his  head  had  come 
in  violent  contact  with  the  earth ;  I  could  see  this 
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plainly  enough ;  for  ivhen  I  rose  up,  which  I  did 
almost  instantly,  the  poor  animal  stood  beside  me, 
trembling  all  over  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  a  large 
lump  of  turf  was  clinging  to  his  forehead  and  his 
fore-lock.  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  much  ex- 
cited to  feel  hurt;  I  had  fallen  flat  upon  my  face, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  horse  had  rolled  over  me; 
but  the  turf  was  soft,  and  my  bones  were  young  — 
had  I  fallen  on  the  hard  road  I  must  have  been 
killed.  None  but  a  madman,  Gerard,  would  have 
ridden  a  hired  hack  at  these  chains. 

''But  I  was  mad — and  in  less  than  a  minute 
I  was  again  upon  the  horse's  back,  and  riding 
furiously  towards  Brighton.  I  remember  having 
pulled  up  by  the  side  of  a  pond  to  wash  my  face, 
which  was  covered  with  mud,  and  to  brush  some 
of  the  dirt  off  my  garments.  When  I  entered 
Brighton,  it  was  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  fit- 
shionables  were  taking  their  exercise.  I  nlingled 
in  the  gay  throng  of  carriages,  and  equestrians; 
and  cantered  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  mall, 
with  the  air  of  a  spruce  cavalier,  thinking  that  all 
the  people  were  looking  at  me.  But  I  was  soon 
tired  of  this  sober  occupation,  so  I  returned  to  the 
livery  stables,  reclaimed  the  horse  I  had  left  th^re, 
and  then  galloped  back  to    ♦    *     * . 

"  I  had  ridden  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  but 
I  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  weary.  However, 
I  was  prodigiously  hungry,  (for  I  had  tasted  no 
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food  all  that  day)  and  I  remember  that  I  dined  off 
beefnstakes.  After  dinner  I  took  a  warm  bath^ 
and  next  morning  I  felt  not  the  slightest  incon- 
▼enience  either  from  my  ride,  or  my  fall.  One 
of  my  eyes  was  considerably  blackened,  but  it 
gave  me  no  pain,  so  it  mattered  not  —  I  was  too 
wretched,  to  be  annoyed  by  such  trifles.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  a  great  sorrow — it  swallows  up 
all  the  lesser  ones. 

''The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  I  was 
intensely  miserable.  I  went  to  church,  but  I  could 
not  pray  —  I  could  do  nothing  but  poetize.  There 
was  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  working  my 
sorrows  into  verse.  I  made  stanza  after  stanza,  ex- 
pressive of  my  utter  desolation.  I  compared  my- 
self, one  after  another,  to  all  the  most  foriom 
things  in  the  universe — 

A  Mt  without  a  shore, 

A  world  without  a  buo, 
A  weary  pilgrim  fainting. 

Ere  hii  pilgrimage  is  done  ; 

A  lone  tree,  lightning-riren, 

Upon  a  barren  plain ; 
A  helmless  bark  8torm-dri?en 

Across  a  shoreless  main; 

A  chalice  without  wine, 

A  fount  that  is  dried  up, 
A  palsied  hand,  too  feeble 

To  raise  the  water-cup ; 
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A  barp,  whose  strings  are  broken^ 
A  bird  without  its  mate, 

A  (amine-waated  eaptiTe, 
Lorn  and  disconsolate ; 

A  poor  old  childlesa  be^ar, 
'Reft  of  bis  *'  one  ewe  lamb  — ' 

Oh  !  none  of  tbeae  were  erer 
So  lonelj  as  I  am 


"  And  in  this  manner,  Grerard,  did  I  pour  fortli 
my  miseries — I  could  do  nothing  else  all  that  day. 
How  bare  and  desolate  seemed  the  house  without 
Mary  Penniddock ! 

"  You  may  think  all  this  very  exaggerated,  and 
ask  me  why  I  was  so  wretched.      I  will  tell  you, 
Gerard.   I  never  expected  to  see  Mary  Penniddock 
again.      She  had  gone  home  to  her  parents,  and 
I  had  never  visited  at  their  house.    They  saw  little 
society,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would 
receive  me  —  me,  a  young  soldier,  a  young  man  of 
the  world.     Perhaps  you  will  ask  again  why  I 
should  not  have  presented    myself,    as    Mary  s 
avowed  suitor.     Why ;  I  was  pennyless,  I  had  no 
dependence  of  any  kind,  but  my  poor  appointment 
in  India,  which  was  scarcely  worth  two  hundred  a- 
year,  with  little  prospect  of  an  increase,  for  four 
or  five  years  at  the  least.     How  then  was  it  possi- 
ble that  I  could  support  a  wife — and  what  right 
had  I,  situated  as  t  was,  to  win  the  affections  of 
any  girl  ?      You  will  say  perhaps,  that  because  a 
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man  is  denied  one  blessing,  it  is  no  reason  that  he 
should  be  shut  out  from  another,-r-because  he  does 
not  enjoy  riches,  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
enjoy  love.  Oh !  Gerard,  it  is  a  reason,  at  all 
events,  it  is  thought  so,  and  I  began  to  reproach 
myself,  for  not  having  played  the  hypocrite,  for  not 
having  thrown  a  cloak  over  the  depth  of  my  emo- 
tions, for  not  having  worn  an  unsmiUng  face,  and 
spoken  in  a  cold  measured  voice — in  short,  for  not 
having  manifested  an  apathy,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  feel.  Oh  !  very  many  were  the  tears  I 
shed,  thinking  of  my  sad  destitution— oh !  very  bit^ 
terand  oft  repeated  were  my  exclamations,  of '  Edwin 
Anstruther,  you  are  a  beggar,  and  therefore  what 
right  have  you  to  love  ?'  I  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
and  in  the  desolation  of  my  heart,  I  prayed  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  die.  Never,  Gerard,  until 
I  began  to  love  did  I  feel  the  curse  of  poverty  to 
the  full." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


LOVB — THE  ALBHBIC 


"'  I  know 
Thftt  lore  makes  all  things  equal ;  I  hare  heard 
By  mj  own  heart  this  jo jous  truth  averred ; 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod. 
In  lore  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 
«  e  •  •  • 

**  I  love  thee  and  I  fed 
That  on  the  fountain  of  mj  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee  — ^ 

Sbxllst. 


*'  You  ask  me  whether  Mary  returned  my  affec- 
tion, I  did  not  know  when  she  quitted  *  *  *, 
neither  very  well  knew  she,  herself.  It  was  evident 
that  she  deUghted  in  my  society,  and  delighted 
to  be  with  me  alone, — ^that  she  was  well  pleased 
with  my  conversation,  and  that  in  order  to  please 
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me  she  would  have  put  herself  to  considerable  in- 
conyenience ;  but  whether  her  feelings  towards  me 
w«re  those  of  friendship  or  of  love,  I  could  not 
very  easily  determine.  We  seemed,  both  of  us, 
as  by  mutual  consent,  to  have  abstained  from 
using  the  word  love  in  all  our  dialogues^  We 
spoke  of  liking  one  another,  of  caring  far  one 
another,  of  feeling  interested  in  one  another,  but 
never  of  loving  one  another.  Again,  Mary  never 
called  me  Mr,  Anstruther,  and  yet  she  never  called 
me  Edwin ;  she  could  not  use  the  former  name,  it 
was  too  distant  and  formal,  yet  she  did  not  like 
to  use  the  latter,  lest  it  might  be  thought  un- 
maiden-like,  and  presuming  in  her,  after  so  very 
short  an  acquaintance.  As  for  myself,  after  the 
first  week,  I  called  her  Mary,  and  I  could  well 
see  that  she  Uked  thus  to  be  addressed. 

**  Perhaps,  I  weary  you  with  these  little  traits, 
and  that  I  tell  my  story  too  much  in  detail;  I 
wiU  endeavour,  therefore,  to  accelerate  my  pace ; 
and  tell  you,  at  once,  what  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered. Until  she  left  me,  Mary  did  not  well 
know  the  real  state  of  her  own  affections.  She 
had  never  paused  to  analyze  her  feelings;  but  had 
gone  on  firom  day  to  day  as  it  were,  in  a  dream 
of  happiness.  She  thought  that  my  manner  to- 
wards  her  was  strange ;  she  had  n«ver  seen  aught 
resembling  it  before.  She  thought  that  many  of 
my  speeches  impUed  much  more  than  they  ex- 
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pressedi  but  she  feared  that  she  might  miscon* 
strue,  and  therefore,  she  endeavoured  to  forget 
them.  She  waA  not  quite  sure  that  I  was  in  eai^ 
nest ;  I  might  be  playing  with  her,  she  thought, 
and  yet  she  could  scarcely  believe  me  to  be  a 
hypocrite.  I  had  never  declared  my  love,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  be  ceitain — why  should 
she  interpret  signs,  and  looks,  and  expressions, 
which  might  probably  mean  nothing,  into  symbols 
of  love  ?  Perhaps,  this  was  only  the  warmth  of 
my  manner,  my  common  way  with  the  women. 
She  could  not  well  be  assured  to  the  contrary — 
and  how  terrible  it  would  be  to  discover  that  she 
had  invested  my  words  with  meanings  which  they 
were  never  intended  to  convey,  and  that  after  all, 
instead  of  being  in  love,  I  was  only  sporting  with 
her,  four  peuser  le  temps.  And  in  this  state  of 
incertitude,  did  Mary  think  it  wise  to  shut  out 
reflection  altogether. 

^*  But  this  dreamy  condition  of  things  was  not 
suffered  to  endure  very  long,  for  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  we  were  on  a  visit,  seeing  that  we  were  in 
a  dangerous  position,  suggested  to  Mary  the  ad* 
vantage  of  an  immediate  return  to  her  parents, — 
and  this,  not  her  illness,  as  I  thought,  was  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  departure.  Mary  went — and 
then  she  discovered  that  I  had  crept  into  her  poor 
Uttle  heart. 

''  She  reached  home,  and  she  could  not  contain 
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herself;  her  heart  was  AiU,  well  nigh  to  suSocbl" 
tion;  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears^  and  faltered 
out — my  name, 

"Then  she  was  wretched.  Should  she  ever 
see  me  again  ?  Would  I  call,  would  I  write, 
would  she  hear  of  me  ?  Three  or  four  days  pass- 
ed by,  and  she  thought  that  I  must  be  in  London. 
At  length  came  a  packet  containing  a  Magazine, 
with  an  article  in  it,  bearing  my  signature ;  and 
there  was  a  letter  also,  but  merely  a  few  lines, 
claiming  an  author's  privilege  to  present  his  works 
to  his  friends. 

"  But  all  this  must  be  very  wearisome,  Gerard- 
Be  it  enough,  that  I  called  at  her  father's  house, 
and  was  admitted — ^that  I  repeated  my  visit — and 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  —  that  very  soon, 
I  slept  in  the  house,  and  was  not  suiFered  to  de- 
part next  moraing.  I  marvelled  at  the  kindness 
of  Mary's  parents,  for  I  knew  not  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  her  love. 

"  It  was  not  very  long  before  I  discovered  the 
true  state  of  Mary's  affections.  1  felt  happy,  and 
yet  I  felt  wretched,  for  I  was  miserably  tongue- 
tied,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  was  without 
money,  and  without  prospects — how  then  could  I 
make  her  my  wife  ?  But  one  day, — Oh !  never 
will  it  be  forgotten; — I  was  standing  beside  her 
^ith  my  arm  around  her  neck,  and  my  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  Gerard — we  were  looking  at  a  piece 
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of  fancy-work,  which  she  had  lately  been  employ* 
ed  upon ;  it  was  something  that  she  was  working 
for  me — and  there  we  stood,  side  by  side,  neither 
of  as  uttering  a  word.  Our  hearts  were  too  full 
to  speak.  It  was  Hie  silence  of  intense  emotion. 
The  tears  gushed  blindingly  to  my  eyes.  I  raised 
my  hand  and  laid  it  gently  upon  her  head ; — ihexk 
slowly  I  drew  back  that  beautifiil  head  until  it 
was  pillowed  upon  my  shoulder.  I  bent  orer  her, 
and  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead.  '  Oh !  Mazy, 
dear  Mary,'  I  exclaimed,  '  much  better  for  us 
if  we  had  never  met — and  never  loved  one  ano- 
ther!' 

"  And  there  we  stood,  side  by  side — ^Mary*s 
head  resting  upon  my  shoulder,  her  eyes  dosed, 
and  her  beautiful  &ce  wearing  an  aspect  of 
No,  Gerard,  no; — I  see  it  before  me  now,  I  might 
paint  it,  but  I  cannot  describe  it  She  was  mine, 
mine  for  ever;  it  would  have  been  vain  to  have 
asked  her,  for  I  knew  it.  I  wanted  no  words  to 
confirm  my  full  assurance  of  her  love.  On  the 
morrow,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Fenruddock,  and  Mary 
was  my  betrothed  wife. 

*'  Nothing,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  could 
have  been  less  desirable  than  this  union.  I  was 
the  most  ineligible  of  men — ^what  the  fashionables 
call  a  detritnental ; — but,  to  Mary's  parents  the 
one  simple  fact  that  we  doated  upon  one  another 
was  sufficient    Of  a  certainty  our  prospects  were 
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meagre  in  the  extreme^  but  it  was  better  to  live 
in  hope  than  in  despair.  We  could  not  control 
the  wanderings  of  our  affections;  we  could  not 
fidget  one  another  if  we  tried.  Love  is  the  most 
mtractable  of  all  the  passions ;  we  knew  this,  and 
therefore  struggled  we  not  against  it;  so  Mary 
and  I  were  betrothed. 

**  We  were  both  of  us  young,  and  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  better,  under  any  circumstance, 
to  have  postponed  our  union  for  a  year  or  two. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  an  immediate  con- 
summation, and  in  the  mean  time,  we  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  the  present,  and  not  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  future;  I  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  leave,  and  for  a  period  I  was  inordinately 
happy. 

'^  What  a  very  Aaron's  rod  is  this  same  passion 
of  love!  how  all  other  thoughts  are  swallowed 
up  by  it !  When  love  took  possession  of  my  soul 
it  wrought  an  entire  and  radical  change  upon  my 
morality.  It  was  my  salvation.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  lax'than  my  way  of  life — nothing 
more  unsettled  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  my 
religious  opinions,  before  I  knew  Mary  Penrud- 
dock.  I  was  not  a  sensualist,  Gerard, — Oh !  no, 
very  far  from  that ;  my  taste  was  too  refined,  and 
my  delight  in  intellectual  exercises  too  intense,  to 
suffer  me  ever  to  wallow  in  the  filthy  slough  of 
debauchery.     In  practice,   I  was  infinitely  more 
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momi  than  nine-tenths  of  my  assNKnates ;    hot 
my  morality  was  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of  re- 
ligious obligation.     I  had  no  fixed  roles  wheieby 
I  regulated  the  conduct  of  my  life.     I  fallowed 
the  guidance  of  my  own  inclinations,  neither  re- 
ferring my  actions  in  any  way  to  the  will  of  Grod 
or  the  opinions  of  men.     I  was  exclusively  my 
own  arbiter.    Sometimes  with  the  world,   some- 
times against  it — sometimes  with   God,  oftener 
without  him,  I  hved  a  most  lawless  life  of  soul- 
debasing  inconsistency.    But  when  lore  entered 
into  my  heart  I  became  a  new  man.    All  the 
grosser  portion  of  my  nature  was  separated  finom 
the  more  pure  and  cast-out,  as  by  a  great  alembic. 
My  heart  was  no  longer  the  lazar-house  of  vile 
lusts,  but  the  sanctuary  of  hallowed  afiections. 
I  yearned  after  the  good  and  the  beautifdl.     It 
was  the  one  desire  of  my  soul  to  render  myself 
worthy  to  be  beloved,  and  to  liken  myself  unto 
the  object  of  my  love.     I   had  once  been  am- 
bitious— ambition  left  me: — praise-seeking — ^now 
I  cared  not  for  praise.     I  had  once  deUghted  in 
piling  up  knowledge;  even  this  seemed  now  a  poor 
waste  of  time.    All  the  tastes  that  I  had  most 
cherished,  all  the  feelings  which  had  most  ab- 
sorbed me,  all  the  pursuits  which  had  most  en- 
grossed me,  were  drowned  in  this  great  sea  of 
love.     It  was  an  entire  prostration,  and  sweeping 
away  as  it  were,  of  my  old  moral  edifice — ^pile 
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after  pile  was  demolished,  and  a  new  structure 
raised  upon  their  ruins — a  chaste,  simple,  un- 
▼itiated  structure — a  structure  of  pure  love. 

'^  I  am  becoming  wordy  and  obscure  —  let  me 
now  descend  a  little  to  facts*  Once  betrothed  to 
Mary  Penruddock,  her  father's  house  was  ever 
open  to  receive  me.  I  cannot  find  any  adequate 
terms  to  express  the  happiness  of  that  period.  In 
the  family  of  the  Penruddocks  I  beheld  some-' 
thing  which  was  utterly — but  beautifully — at  dis- 
cord with  all  my  pre-conceived  notions  of  huma* 
nity.  I  had  never  met  with  any  persons  resem- 
bling them  before,  and  had  never  thought  there 
was  so  much  goodness  in  the  world.  All  so  quiet, 
so  meek,  so  subdued — none  of  the  hurry,  and 
bustle,  and  turmoil,  and  excitement,  and  struggling 
to  keep  up  appearances  that  I  had  been  wont  to 
see  in  the  houses  of  other  men.  Life  seemed  to 
flow  on  with  them  tranquiUy  as  a  gentle  stream. 
I  envied  them,  and  I  felt  humbled,  for  I  knew 
that  I  was  an  inferior  being  —  a  creature  of  a 
viler  clay  —  so  I  tried  to  become  one  of  them  —  I 
subdued  all  my  errant  propensities  —  I  walked 
in  the  paths  of  these  good  people,  and  assorted 
myself  to  all  their  goings  on.  I  found  this  easy, 
for  love  had  prepared  the  way,  through  feeling, 
for  the  entrance  of  principle.  I  gave  up  frequent- 
ing the  theatres  and  the  race-courses,  and  left  off 
breaking  the  Sabbath.    I  read  my  bible,  and  re- 
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o^ved  the  sacrament,  and  was  altogether  a  re^ 
generated  man. 

''  I  loved  Mary  too  well  to  desire  that  she  should 
accompany  me  back  to  India,  and  be  exposed  to 
the  evils  of  the  dread  climate  from  which  I  had 
suffered  so  much  myself.  And  yet  I  knew  not  to 
what  alternative  I  could  resort.  They  who  would 
have  helped  me  were  unable ;  and  they  who  could 
have  helped  were  unwilling;  and  without  help 
nothing  could  be  done.  Poor  Mary!  she  was 
often  troubled  with  vague  presentiments  of  evil, 
and  there  were  times  when  her  heart  misgave  her 
that  she  should  never  see  the  consummation  of 
her  hopes.  '  I  am  sure,'  she  would  say,  'it 
must  be  very  wrong  to  love  any  feUow-creatuie 
so  wholly  and  exclusively  as  I  love  you.  And  yet 
what  »  to  be  done?  You  will  be  tired  of  my 
eternal  presentiments,  but  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  I  fear  some  thorn  in  the  rose,  which  we  are 
so  engrossingly  cherishing  —  or,  perhaps,  some 
sudden  and  destructive  blight  from  Heaven  will  be 
sent  to  crop  it  altogether,  and  with  it  every  hope 
of  happiness  and  peace  upon  this  side  of  the 
grave.'  And  then  she  would  tell  me  to  'keep 
myself  from  idols ;'  but  confess  that  she  could 
not  practise  what  she  preached. 

''  But  at  length  in  the  very  midst  of  our  diffi-* 
culties,  wandering  on  in  darkness  as  we  were,  a 
light  shone  upon  us  suddenly  from  the  very  quar- 
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ter  whence  we  least  expected  it  I  am  now,  as 
you  know  well  enough,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Charlton  estates;  but  at  the  period  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  Gerard,  I  could  not  have  raised 
five  pounds  upon  mv  chance  of  coming  to  the 
inheritance.  There  were  four  lives  between  me 
and  the  estates,  and  my  cousin  was  of  marriage- 
able age.  But  so  it  happened,  that  this  young 
man,  who  was  upon  the  eve  of  quitting  the  uni- 
versity, was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  when  engaged  in  a  shooting  expedition, 
with  a  large  party  of  his  friends.  My  father, 
therefore,  was  heir-atr-law  to  the  estates,  and  he 
very  speedily  inherited  them.  A  brain-fever,  in- 
duced by  anguish  of  mind  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  his  son,  carried  off  my  uncle,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  cousin,  and  I  was  no  longer  a  beggar  in 
the  world. 

**  I  thi-ew  up  my  commission  immediately — my 
father  made  me  a  handsome  allowance,  and  six 
months  after  the  death  of  my  uncle,  Mary  Pen- 
ruddock  became  my  wife.  . 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  BRBAKING  OF  THE  IDOLS. 


"  Til  a  story, 
Soeh  as  in  pealing  thunders  might  be  told  — 
Yet  better  lost  in  echoes  o*er  the  sea. 
Since  none  can  thoroughly  know  what's  in  the  soul. 
•        •        .        .        Sorrow  is  strong. 
And  I  an  unarmed  and  a  childless  man." 

Horn b's  C<amo  dt  Medici. 


**  I  THINK  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  two  beings  to  have  loved  one  another  more 
entirely  than  did  we.  Mary  often  said  that  it 
was  sinful  —  that  our  love  was  too  much  like 
idolatry,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  subdued ;  yet 
she  did  not  subdue  it.  Even  now  that  our  desires 
had  been  consummated,  and  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, we  T^ere  basking  in  the  full  sun-light  of 
security,  poor  Mary  would  still  have  her  misgiv- 
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ings;  and  vague  apprehensions  of  impending  evil, 
when  she  was  most  happy  and  most  buoyant, 
would  rush  suddenly  upon  her,  and  check  the  in- 
cipient laugh,  or  silence  the  half-uttered  joke. 
Yet  these  moods  of  depression  were  very  rare, 
and  life  to  us  was  full  of  enjoyment. 

**  We  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  hav- 
ing traversed  England,  we  visited  the  Continent. 
Oh  !  Gerard,  I  was  so  purely  happy  throughout 
all  this  time  —  happy  in  the  present,  and  fiill  of 
hope  in  the  future,  for  I  was  about  very  soon  to 
be  a  father. 

''I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  strange  sensations 
of  delight  with  which  I  anticipated  this  blissful 
event.  How  many  plans  did  I  form  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  unborn  child  —  how  many  conjec- 
tures did  I  hazard  as  to  the  probable  tenor  of  its 
life  —  bow  many  absurd  speculations  were  engen- 
dered in  my  mind  as  to  the  beauty,  the  genius, 
the  virtues  of  the  in&nt  still  in  the  womb.  I  felt 
assured  that  the  child  would  be  beautiful,  gifted, 
and  amiable  like  its  mother,  and  I  thought  of  my 
pride,  my  gratitude  to  God,  my  love  for  the  babe, 
my  increased  love  for  the  mother,  and  how  beauti- 
ful Mary  would  look  with  the  little  suckling  in 
her  arms.  The  time  approached  —  we  returned 
to  England,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  the 
Abbey. 

''Gerard,  another  glass  of  wine.     The  hour 
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anired,  a  maa-child  was  bom  —  I  was  a  &ther  — 
bat  the  carse  was  upon  UB^and  —  Gerard — we 
suffered  for  our  idolatry/' 

«  The  mother  died  ?" 
.   ''Oh!  no — Qerard,  not  that — the  mother  lived, 
but  the  child,  was  a  monster  I 

''A  poor  deformed,  miserable  object.  They  tried 
that  I  should  not  see  it  —  they  tried  to  conceal  its 
infirmities  with  the  clothes  • —  but  I  took  the  babe 
into  my  hands,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  a  shapeless 
mass*  My  heart  died  within  me»  as  though  ithad 
been  crushed.  I  could  not  speak  to  the  mother  of 
the  child. 

''  Gerard,  now  begin  my  confessions.  Hitherto 
you  have  seen  me  as  a  man:  I  shall  presently  stand 
before  you  as  a  monster — more  monstrous  than 
my  poor  little  babe.  I  seek  to  extenuate  nothii^ 
— I  was  a  brute,  for  I  hated  my  child — ^fix>m  the 
hour  of  its  birth  I  hated  it —  I  could  not  look 
upon  it  without  loathing,  and  my  heart  became  full 
of  evil  thoughts.  From  that  moment,  another 
change  passed  over  my  spirit  I  was  no  longerall 
love ;  I  did  not  love  Mary  as  J  loved  her  before  she 
had  given  birth  to  this  thing^  and  yet  still  I  loved 
her  very  dearly.  It  was  only  white  she  had  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  that  I  lodged  upon  her  with 
altered  feelings,  and  then — oh !  it  troubled  me  to 
see  how  Mary  lavished  her  affection,  and  her 
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oareases  upon  this  little  lump  of  defonxiity  just  as 
though  it  had  been  a  beautiful  babe. 

**  But  much  more  did  it  trouble  poor  Mary  to  see 
my  averted  look,  and  extended  arms,  and  to  hear 
my  indignant  refosal  to  touch  it,  whenever  it  was 
brought  into  my  presence.  Oh  !  very  many  bitter 
teats  did  she  shed  in  secret,  when  she  thought  of 
the  hatred  that  I  bore  to  the  child. 

**  I  had  been  married  rather  more  than  a  year, 
when  I  found  that  my  soul  required  some  other 
aliment  beside  love.  I  was  tired  of  utter  indolence^ 
and  I  longed  for  a  more  stirring  life.  I  was  wast- 
ing the  prime  of  my  manhood,  and  suffering  my 
powers  to  decay.  Was  I,  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty,  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  my  intellect,  to 
subside  into  a  state  of  dull  inaction,  and  to  be  as 
one  who  had  nothing  more  to  do?  Was  the 
sleepy  stagnation  of  domestic  life  all-sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  soul  like  mine,  conscious 
of  its  own  great  powers  ?  I  had  slept  too  long 
already;  and  now  I  began  to  bestir  myself.  I 
panted  after  action  and  excitement.  Home  was 
no  longer  what  home  had  been  to  me. 

"  It  happened  that  about  this  time,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  a  small  borough-town,  near 
Charlton  Abbey,  suddenly  died;  and  it  struck  me 
that  this  was  an  opportunity,  which  I  should  be  a 
fool,  were  I  idly  to  neglect.    So  I  spoke  to  my 
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&ther ;  he  supplied  me  with  resources;  and  I  wasr 
returned  for  the  borough  of  M .   . 

''Then  the  long  dormant  cravings  of  ambition 
came  back  upon  me,  like  the  unclean  spirit,  with 
seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  my 
last  state  was  worse  than  my  first.  Gerard,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  succeed.  My  maiden-speech 
was  a  triumph ;  I  was  an  orator.  My  friends  con- 
gratulated me,  my  party  applauded  me,  the  press 
noticed  me,  the  public  canvassed  me  —  and  finally^ 
the  ministry  soUcited  me. 

''But  my  wife— my  Mary,  grieved  for  me* 
She  would  sooner  have  seen  me  a  quiet  country 
clergyman,  than  the  prime  minister  of  a  mighty 
nation.  It  was  her  ambition  that  I  should  be 
good  and  not  great,  that  I  should  earn  for  myself 
an  eternal,  and  not  a  temporal  crown.  She  told 
me  so  —  and  I  charged  her  with  want  of  sym-- 
pathy  and  said  something  or  other  about  cant. 
"  And  now  I  was  thoroughly  a  worldling. 

Societj  became  my  slittering  bride. 
And  airy  bopea  my  cbildren.* 

"  I  lived  in  a  whirlpool  of  excitement.  I  was 
feeverish,  restless,  and  unsatisfied.  I  began  to 
think  that  I  had  committed  an  act  of  egregious 
folly  in  marrying  an  unworldly  wife.    Had  I  been 

*  Wordawoitb'a  Exeumon, 
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single  at  this  time,  I  might  have  advanced  my 
fortmie  by  some  splendid  alliance,  for  I  was  re^ 
ceived  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  people  of 
distinction  courted  me.  And  then,  again,  it  was  a 
constant  source  of  mortification  and  annoyance  to 
me,  that  Mary  loved  tranquillity  and  retirement ;  I 
could  not  drag  her  into  society.  It  was  evident 
that  our  interests  clashed ;  we  were  ill-assorted, 
my  thoughts  were  "  of  earth,  earthy,"  but  all  her 
aspirations  were  heavenward.  It  ofiended  me  to 
hear  her  talk  about  country  clergymen,  for  I  re- 
garded these  good  sort  of  people  with  very  su- 
perior contempt. 

'^  There  was  some  change  or  other  in  the  ministry, 
and  I  was  offered  an  under-secretaryship  in  Ireland. 
I  accepted  it ;  and  about  this  time,  I  became  the 
father  of  another  child  —  another  boy,  Gerard 
Oh  !  so  imlike  its  elder  brother  was  this  little 
babe  —  this  infant  cherub  —  it  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  in  the  universe.  I  was  now  indeed  a 
father, — I  felt,  I  loved,  I  acted  like  a  father.  I  was 
ever-ready  to  fondle  my  child,  ever  willing  to 
throw  aside  my  books,  and  my  papers,  to  play 
with  the  little  angel,  and  be  happy.  I  thanked 
God  for  this  great  mercy  —  I  had  never  thanked 
Him  for  my  first-bom  —  but  this  was  indeed  a 
blessing  —  a  child,  not  a  lusus  naturiB  —  a  sweet 
little  smiling  cherub,  not  a  monster  of  deformity, 
and  I  felt  what  it  is  to  be  a  father. 
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"  My  hard  heart  was  softened  again.  Love  and 
ambition  were  the  master  passions  of  my  soul, — now 
one,  now  the  other  was  dominant.  Ambition  had 
held  the  supremacy  for  a  year,  but  now  love  began 
to  rule  in  its  stead.  I  had  never  ceased  wholly  to 
love  my  wife,  but  as  the  mother  of  a  monster,  and 
as  the  opposer  of  my  ambition,  she  had  not  been 
all  in  all  to  me,  she  had  held  but  a  comer  of  my 
heart.  But  now  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
beautiful  babe  —  oh  !  how  empty,  how  wcHthless 
was  worldly  honour  —  how  discordant  seemed 
the  voice  of  ambition.  I  loved  as  I  had  loved  her 
as  Mary  Penruddock.  I  idolized  both  her  and 
her  babe. 

"And now  I  was  very  happy — performing  the 
duties  of  my  particular  office,  with  all  due  zeal 
and  assiduity,  yet  at  the  same  devoting  many  hours 
of  the  day  to  the  calm  delights  of  domestic  en- 
joyment. And  how  happy  was  Mary  to  behold 
me  once  again,  "  using  the  world  as  not  abufiing 
it,''  doing  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  me,  but  not  abandoor* 
ing  myself  wholly  to  the  allurements  of  vanity, 
nor  living  in  a  whirlpool  of  imholy  excite- 
ment. And  thus  a  year  passed  away.  I 
served  my  party  more  by  my  writings  than  my 
oratory.  I  was  contented,  and  I  desired  not  to 
rise. 
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''  And  then  another  child  was  bom  unto  me  — 
a  girl,  even  more  lovely  than  my  beautiful  boy  — 
a  girl  with  its  mother's  face  —  and  the  cup  of  my 
happiness  was  full* 

*'  Then  began  I  to  sin  grievously,  Gerard,  I  idol- 
ized  these  two  children  and  their  mother.  I  could 
not  moderate  my  affection,  I  could  not  love  them 
but  with  my  whole  soul.  God  is  ''  a  jealous  God," 
remember  this,  for  I  think  that  in  your  nature, 
Gerard,  there  is  that  which  may  lead  you  to  ido- 
latry. Be  warned  —  for  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
is  strong,  and  idols  of  clay  are  brittle. 

**I  was  warned,  but  I  hearkened  not  to  the  warn- 
ing voice.  My  wife  told  me  that  I  was  sinning. 
She  convinced  me  that  it  was  unrighteous  to  love 
overmuch ;  but  what  could  I  do,  Gerard  ?  I  ought 
to  have  loved  God  more,  and  to  have  loved  my 
children  less,  but  I  could  not.  I  tried ;  at  least  I 
flattered  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had  tried,  but 
my  whole  heart  was  not  in  my  trials.  I  did  not 
^  ask  in  prayer  believing,'  and  therefore  I  did  not 
'  receive.' 

"Moreover,  I  sinned  in  another  way.  Mine 
could  not  have  been  the  pure,  abstract  love  of  my 
own  offspring ;  for  I  loved  not  my  first-bom  child. 
I  doated  upon  my  second  boy  and  my  little  girl, 
more  because  they  were  lovely  and  pleasing  to 
look  upon,  than  because  they  were  the  children  of 
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my  loins.  I  ought  to  have  loved  my  first-^bbm 
more  dearly  than  the  others,  because  he  more 
stood  in  need  of  my  affection.  But  I  could  not — 
I  could  not  love  him  —  he  was  a  very  thorn  in  the 
side  of  my  happiness  —  a  very  canker  in  the  rose 
of  my  delight. 

**  But  Mary  loved  the  little  deformity  even  more 
than  die  loved  her  beautiful  children,  and  this  in 
time  began  to  disquiet  me.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
.common  thing,  Gerard;  I  know  that  a  mother's 
love  is  often  showered  more  plenteously  upon  the 
stunted,  than  upon  the  flourishing  plant;  and  of  a 
certainty  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so.  But  indeed, 
indeed  I  could  not  bear  it  —  to  my  morbid  vision 
it  was  profene  -  it  was  like  a  turning  away  fiom 
the  beautiful  idols  of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  to 
worship  the  grotesque,  barbaric  deformities  of 
the  graven  images,  which  the  Indian  adores.  I 
often  reproached  my  wife  for  this  heresy,  and  she 
would  look  upon  me  silently  in  reply.  Gerard, 
even  now  I  can  call  to  mind  the  meek  reproaches 
of  the  look,  which  she  would  turn  upon  me  —  a 
look  which  appealed  at  the  same  time  that  it 
upbraided,  yet  I  was  deaf  both  to  the  upbraiding 
and  the  appeal. 

**  And  thus  nearly  four  years  passed  away,  and 
we  were  still  residing  in  Dublin — I  was  occasionaUy 
summoned  by  my  parliamentary  duties — ^but  what 
does  all  this  signify — give  me  some  more  wine, 
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Gerard,  and  I  wUl  finish  this  painful  history  at 
once. 

''  A  few  more  sentences  will  do  it.  I  need  not 
trace,  through  all  its  stages,  the  prepress  of  the 
disease  that  has  destroyed  me.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  the  sicken, 
ing  disgust,  with  which  I  contemplated  my  poor 
deformed  boy,  grew  stronger,  until  it  worked  me 
into  madness.  Had  he  not  been  my  firstr-bom,  I 
might  have  tolerated  it ;  but  that  he  with  his  mis^ 
shapen  body,  and  his  stunted  distorted  limbs, 
should  stand  between  my  beautiful  Edwin,  and 
the  inheritance  (for.  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
elder  brother  died  at  Madras,  whilst  we  were  in 
Dublin,)  was  a  never-failing  source  of  turbulent 
emotion  in  my  breast,  and  I  could  not  cast 
out  the  demon  that  tormented  me.  The  curse 
was  upon  me,  Gerard  —  I  had  bowed  down  to 
idols,  and  it  was  tlie  will  of  the  Almighty,  that 
the  sin  should  work  its  own  punishment  and  de- 
stroy me. 

'^  In  proportion  as  I  doated  upon  my  two  younger 
children,  did  I  loathe  and  abhor  their  elder  brother. 
The  one  passion  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  other, 
and  they  kept  pace  in  their  subsequent  develop- 
ment. But  to  her  firs1>-born  did  the  mother  still  cUng 
the  more  tenaciously,  as  I  thought,  for  my  hatred 
of  bim.  And  then  another  unclean  spirit  began  to 
tear  my  diseased  soul.     I  thought  that  Mary  loved 
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the  deformed  child  solely  from  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition— that  she  caressed  him,  and  was  kind  to  him 
to  work  my  annoyance^ — that  she  derived  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  from  praising  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  boy  in  my  presence,  and  always  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  my  affections  in  his  be- 
half at  those  very  seasons  when  I  was  most 
exasperated  against  him.  The  effect  of  this  mo* 
nomania  was  that  in  time  I  became  a  brnte,  and 
treated  my  poor  wife  —  my  saint-like  Mary  — 
with  barbarity. 

^*  But  still  would  she  appeal  to  me  in  behalf  of 
my  first-born.  Fully  confiding  in  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  no  unkindness  could  shake  her  resolu- 
tion. She  was  the  unshrinking  advocate  of  the 
persecuted,  and  the  helpless ;  I  might  frown  upon 
her,  but  she  wad  not  to  be  shaken — oh!  thou 
blessed  martyr  in  a  righteous  cause,  I  look  upon 
my  hands  and  they  are  incarnadined. 

**  One  day — one  dreadful  day — now,  at  length 
I  have  come  to  the  crisis  of  my  histoiy.  The 
merciless  demon  was  at  work  in  my  bosom.  J 
was  in  one  of  my  most  turbulent  moods,  when 
Mary  entered  my  study  with  her  fiivorite  de- 
formity— ^my  study,  where  it  had  never  been  be- 
fore, where  I  had  peremptorily  forbidden  it  to  be 
brought.  She  came  there,  with  a  bode  in  her 
hand,  to  shew  me  the  marvellous  prepress  that  the 
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phild  bad  made  in  his  studies.     She  came  to 
taimt  me,  as  I  thought,  with  the  moral  worth 
and  the  inteUectoal  beaaty  of*  the  Uttle  moniater, 
aad  to  upbtaid  me  for  setting  up  matter  above 
mind,  .for  thinking  more  of  the  shell  .than  of  the 
kernel.    She  did  say  something  about  this,  but 
there  was  exeeedii^  mildness  in  the  words  that 
she  employed,  and  exceeding  gentleness  in  the 
tones,  which  uttered  them.    But  they  were  enough 
to  lash  my' spirit  into  a  whirlpool  of  passionate 
excitement.    Never  before  had  the  exacerbation 
of  my  feelings  been  so  intense  as  they  were  at 
that. moment.    I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did.    I 
was    insane.      I   uttered  a  terrific    imprecation, 
dashed  the  book,  that  I  had  been  i-eading,  to  the 
ground,  struck  the  child  with  the  palm  of  my 
hand  on  the  &ce,  so  violently  that  he  howled 
with  anguish,  and  then  thrust  the  mother  and  her 
deformed  &vourite,  with  frantic  energy,  out  of  my 
chamber. 

^'  I  locked  the  door,  and  I  picked  up  the  book 
that  I  had  been  reading,  but  I  found  that  I  could 
not  read.  So  I  rang  the  bell,  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled,  and  was  soon  scouring  tiie  country, 
in  one  of  those  terrific  fevers  of  excitement,  which 
rapidity  of  motion  alone  can  allay.  When  I  re- 
turned, I  sate  myself  down  again  to  my  desk,  but 
the  book  which  I  had  been  reading  was  gone;  and 
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in  its  phce  I  found  a  small  slip  of  papa*,  marked 
with  the  hand-writing  of  my  wife. 

**  She  had  taken  the  book,  Gerard — it  was  the 
last  thing  she  had  seen  me  touchy  and  she  took  it 
as  a  memorial — for  she  had  fled.  Yes,  Grerard^ 
the  wife  of  my  bosom  had  gone  from  me,  taking 
with  her  our  three  children.  She  did  not,  she 
could  not  mean  to  desert  me  altogether:  she 
had  gone^  as  a  wamingi  as  a  lesson  to  me; 
terrible  the  warning,  and  long-abiding  the  lesson 
— for  on  that  night,  Gerard,  a  storm  arose — I 
saw  it  rising  from  my  chamber  window, — I  saw 
the  heavens  blackening,  and  I  heard  the  winds 
howling;  then  thought  I  of  my  wife  and  children, 
and  trembled. 

*^  I  knew  that  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  sailed, 
for  I  had  visited  the  quay,  hoping  that  I  might 
stay  the  progress  of  the  fugitives,  was  but  a 
small  craft,  and  I  trembled  for  its  safety.  It  was, 
mdeed,  a  dreadful  night,  and  I  trembled.  The 
thunder  roared,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  me,  and  bidding  me  to 
despair.  I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep.  I  did  not 
lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow.  I  sate  by  the  open 
window,  watching  the  storm,  and  ever  and  anon, 
in  a  voice  of  agony,  beseeching  Grod  to  pacify  the 
elements.  But  he  hearkened  not,  Gerard,  he  hear- 
kened not,  and  the  vessel  perished  in  the  storm — 
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my  wife  and  my  children  were  drowned  in  tl 
great  waters — my  idols  were  all  broken.'* 

^  Bot  the  book/'  I  exclaimed  in  a  choakii 
▼oice,  for  I  was  almost  suffocated  with  emotio 
'^  the  name  of  the  book,  Edwin, — ^the  book  th 
fihe  took  with  her? 

**  Ebasmus'  Colloquies,  Gerard." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   WITNESS  CROSS-EXAMINED. 


We  are  old  friends-^ 
You  aze  a  genUeman,  whom  all  reapect 
Moat  justly        •        •        .        . 

•        •        111  ten  you  candidly. 
Without  the  leaat  falae  harmony  of  diaguiae. 
Upon  my  word  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

HoRicE^a  Cotmo  Je  Afaciir?. 


Two  days  after  this,  I  was  again  at  S— — ,  on 
my  way  back  to  the  metropolis.  I  had  ridden 
thither,  and  I  was  to  sleep  at  the  Hotel,  so  as  to 
proceed  early  on  the  following  mornii^,  by  one 
of  the  public  conveyances.  I  did  not,  this  time, 
pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Arundel,  for  my  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  inquietude  and  excitement, 
that  I  preferred  the  solitude  of  an  Inn. 
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But  it  Iu4>pened  that  I  was  not  fated  to  pass 
my  eyening  alone,  for  I  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
stables,  after  having  looked  to  the  horses,  and 
entered  the  coffee-room,  ere  I  beheld  old  Smith 
coming  out  to  meet  and  to  welcome  me. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  r  I  exclaimed. 

**  Why,  I  thought  that  I  told  you  the  last  time 
we  met,  that  I  was  going  to  see  the  doctor,"  said 
Smith. 

**  Oh !  yes,  to  see  old  Goodenough ;  but  what  a 
long  visit  you  have  paid ! " 

*^  I  have  been  elsewhere,  though,"  said  Smith, 
*^  visiting  some  of  our  old  schooUfetlows ;  but  Fm 
going  back,  to-morrow,  to  London." 

"  So  am  I — ^we'U  travel  up  together — " 

"  Volontiers;  but  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  To  Charlton  Abbey." 

"What  a  strange  vagrant  creature  you  are! 
Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  more  respectable 
if  you  could  control  your  erratic  propensities.  But 
what  account  can  you  render  of  yourself?  What 
have  you  been  doing,  this  last  fortnight?" 

"  My  Ufe  has  been  crowded  with  incidents." 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,"  returned  Smith, 
"  that  you  have  got  into  plenty  of  scrapes,  which 
you  dignify  with  the  title  of  incidents.  But  tell 
me,  what  good  you  have  done." 

"  A  great  deal;  that  is,  I  expect  much  good 
will  acme  from  my  doings." 
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'^  Ah !  always  the  future  in  rtis — ^your  mountains 
are  always  in  labour — ^your  good  always  pro^)ec' 
tive — ^but  speak  out,  Doveton,  for  I  like  to  bear 
the  proceedings  of  a  psychological  curiosity  like 
yourself.*' 

"  A  psychological  curiosity  ! — but  come,  Smithy 
I  will  tell  you.  Remember^  though,  that  I  spesHk 
confidentially,  and  that  what  I  tell  you  is  a  pixH 
found  secret/* 

"  Oh !  I  hate  secrets,"  returned  Smith,  *'  I'd 
rather  that  you  would  not  tell  me." 

''  What !  can't  you  keep  them  ?" 
.    ''  I  dare  say  that  I  could,  if  I  were  to  try ;  but 
I  have  no  ambition  to  make  the  trial." 

^^ Nonsense;  but  I  wish  you  to  Usten,  because 
I  want  your  advice ;  and  when  you  have  listened, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  see  there  is  occasion  for 
secrecy." 

"  If  I  can  do  you  any  service  by  listening," 
returned  Smith,  ^^  I  will  lend  an  ear  to  your  story. 
But  don't  be  very  prosy  about  it;  for  I  hate  a 
long-winded — " 

'^  Upon  my  word,  Smith,"  I  exclaimed,  waxing 
somewhat  wroth  with  the  man  of  sense,  ^*  you  are 
the  most  provoking — yes,  and  the  most  incon- 
sistent—  though  you  pique  yoiuself  upon  your 
consistency — of  mortals.  You  ask  me,  one  mo- 
ment to  render  an  account  of  myself;  say  that  you 
like  to  hear  of  my  proceedings,  and  then  you  make 
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it  a  favour  to  listen  to  me,  and  tell  me  not  to  be 
prosy/' 

«  Go  on " 

**  It  is  not  my  natm«  to  be  prosy^  but  I  won't 
quarrel  with  you  any  more :    So  listen," — and  I 
began,  succinctly  as  possible,  to  acquaint  Smith, 
with  all  that  I  knew  concerning  the  history  both 
of  Anstruther  and  the  Moores.    Smith  listened 
with  wrapt  attention,  and  i^parently  with  a  high 
d^ree  of  interest — ^it  was  certainly  no  every-day 
narrative  that  I  was  now  communicating  to  my 
friend.    But  suddenly,  when  I  was  well  entangled 
in  the  labyrinth  of  my  story,  I  came  to  a  full 
stop." 
"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now?"  asked  Smith. 
''  Oh !"  I  said,  and  I  stammered  as  I  spo)ce, 
*^  I  begin  to  think  that  I  have  no  right  in  the  world 
to  let  you  into  Mr.  Anstrutiier's  secretSi     It  is  a 
great  breach  of  confidence,  I  fear — ^very  improper 
and  very  dishonourable." 

"You  have  not,"  replied  Smith,  "let  me  into 
his  secrets,  I  am  sure.  You  have  only  told  me 
what  your  uncle  communicated  to  you  relating  to 
Mrs.  Moore,  or  Mrs.  Kirby,  and  what  you  have 
seen  of  the  lady  herself.  But  tell  me  nothing,  I 
beseech  you,  that  Mr.  Anstruther  has  told  you  in 
confidence,  for  it  toauld  be  dishonourable  so  to  do." 
I  pondered  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  replied, 
"  But  I  can  make  the  story  to  you  perfectiy  intel- 
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Ugible,  without  any  breadi  of  confidenee  what- 
ever," and  then  I  proceeded  even  to  the  end, 
winding  up  with  this  notable  peroration : 

"  Aiid  now,  Smith,  after  all  I  have  told  ytoi*  — 
after  summing  aD  the  evidence,  and  considering 
all  the  coincidences  of  the  case,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear to  you,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  plain  (with 
a  marked  emphasis)  that  Michael  and  Ella  Moart 
are  the  children  cf  Mr.  Anstruther?^ 

'*  Not— in— the  — least"  replied  Smith,  with 
still  more  decision  of  emphasBs. 

**  I  wonder  at  youi*  little  comprehension. 

"  And  I  at  your  great  credulity. 

"  But  consider  the  strong  chain  of  evidence  — 

^'A  Orand  Jury  would  throw  out  such  a  bill 
without  five  minutes  consultation/' 

"  But  let  us  go  over  it  link  by  Bnk  —  *' 
»    "  The  very  way  to  prove  its  nullity  —  " 

^' And,  firstly,  tike  book  then,  Snuth.  The  JSros- 
musy  which  Mrs.  Moore  gave  me.  Consider  this 
circumstance  well.  It  undoubtedly  had  once  been 
Anstruther's  —  his  initials  and  his  coat-oAarms 
are  in  it." 

"  But  that  proves  nothing,**  returned  Smith, 
**  books  like  money,  often  change  their  owners." 

'^  Oh  !  but  this  was  the  very  identical  book 
which  Mrs.  Anstruther  took  with  her  when  die 
went  —  *' 
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''  What  ig  that  ?  "  asked  Snuth,  e^erly,  ''  you 
did  not  tell  me. that  before. " 

I  felt  the  wann  blood  mounting  to  my  face,  and 
then  I  sickened,  for  I  had  gnevously  committed 
myeel^  '.'Oh!  Smith,"  I  faltered  out,  ''the  words 
escaped  me  unawares;  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you 
—  I  am  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  —  how 
mean  and  dishonourable,  and  contemptible,  I  must 
appear  in  your  eyes.^ 

"Not  at  all;  only  rather  unguanied;  but  now 
that  you  have  let  out  the  &ct,  we  may  as  well 
make  the  most  of  it  as  evidence.  You  say  that 
Mm.  Anstruther,  when  she  embarked,  had  cer^ 
tainly  this  book,  in  her  possession." 

"  Yes,  or  another  resembling  it." 

"  As  is  most  probably  the  case  —  " 

"  But  then  the  fifty  pound  note." 

"  Well,  and  how  does  your  ingenuity  account 
for  that  ?" 

"  Why ;  rU  tell  you  —  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  most  careless  about  money  matters  is  Anstru- 
ther. I  don't  know  any  one  more  likely  to  have 
placed  a  bank  note  between  the  pages  as  a  mark." 

^'  But  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  fastened 
in  with  a  wafer." 

"  And  so  it  was  —  but  in  all  my  calculations,  I 
have  quite  lost  sight  of  this  fact.  But  now  you 
mention  it,  I  think  that  Mrs.   Anstruther — as. 
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owing  to  certain  circumfltances^  &be  embaiked  sud- 
denly, may  in  her  hniry  have  taken  the  note  from 
her  desk  about  the  same  time  that  she  took  the 
book,  and  having  no  other  purse  ready  at  the  time# 
she  may  have  made  a  purse  of  the  book,  and  put 
the  note  between  its  pages  for  security/' 

**  Ingenious  —  but  it  goes  no  way  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  volume.  However,  Doveton,  I 
will  cede  this  pqint  to  you.  The  Erasmus  now  in 
your  possession  is  the  very  identical  book,  which 
Mrs.  Anstruther  had  with  her  when  she  was 
drowned.  What  does  this  prove  ?  Simply,  that 
though  the  vessel  went  down,  some  part,  at  least, 
of  its  cargo  was  washed  ashore.  Now  for  it;  what 
next  ?" 

'*  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,'*  and  I  left  the 
room,  but  soon  returned  with  two  pictures  in  my 
hand.  ^*  Now  look  at  these  portraits.  Smith,  the 
one  is  the  likeness  of  Ella  Moore,  the  other  of 
Mary  Penruddock,  —  now  is  there  not  a  wonderful 
resemblance  ?'* 

**  But  what  has  Mary  Penruddock  to  do  with 

it  r ' 

**  Mrs.  Anstruther  and  Mary  Penruddock  are 
one ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  resemblance?" 

"  Undoubtedly  —  there  is  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  help  seeing  it  — 
but  there  may  have  been  two  Mary  Penruddocks 
in  England  at  the  same  time." 
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*'  Oh  !  yes ;  there  may  have  been  certainly,  and 
two  Ella  Moores." 

^  But  does  Anstruther  acknowledge  this  picture 
to  be  a  good  likeness  of  his  wife  V* 

**  He  has  never  seen  it." 

"  Who  painted  it  then  ?" 

"  Anmdel  painted  it  in  Flanders." 

"  Was  she  ever  there  as  Miss  Penruddock  ?'* 

This  staggered  me.  "  I  should  think  not,  nay, 
I  am  sure  not.''  But  then,  after  a  pause,  I  added, 
^*  Arundel  took  the  sketch  unknown  to  the  pai*ties, 
and  only  discovered  the  young  lady's  name  by  see- 
ing it  on  the  lid  of  a  box,  or  in  the  cover  of  a 
book  —  if  the  latter,  her  maiden  name  may  well 
have  been  presented  to  his  view." 

"  Granted." 

**  And,  moreover,  I  must  tell  you  that,  upon 
showing  Ella's  portrait  to  Anstruther,  he  was 
strangely  agitated,  and  it  seemed  that  certain 
painful  recollections  had  been  called  to  his  mind 
by  the  sight  of  the  picture." 

''  Another  proof,  certainly,  that  Ella  Moore  is 
wonderfully  like  Mrs.  Anstruther  —  the  pictures 
themselves  bear  sufficient  evidence  without  any 
further  corroboration.  But  likeness  does  not 
prove  consanguinity.     Any  thing  else  ?" 

'^Yes;  Michael  Moore  tells  me  that  among 
the  effects  of  his  reputed  mother,  he  has  disco* 
vered  a  jewel  box,  and  that  many  of  the  trinkets 
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bear  the  initials  AL  C.  P.  Now  these  letter?  sig- 
nify nothing  less  than  Mary  Catherine  Penmd* 
dock/' 

"  We'll  dismiss  this  as  we  dismissed  the  ^o** 
mu8  —  cargo  cast  ashore/'  said  Smith. 

"  But  coupling  this  with  Ella's  likeness  to  Mrs. 
Anstnither  —  " 

^^  A  singular  coincidence/'  rejoined  Smith. 

''Then  Michael  Moore  .distinctly  remembers 
a  time,  when  he  lired  in  a  great  house  with 
porticoes  and  piUars,  and  rdlled  oh  cushions  of 
velvet." 

''He  has  probably  dreamt  of  these  thingSi  and 
now  he  fancies  that  he  remembexB  them." 

**  But  Ella  Moore  recollects  the  same." 

^'Oh!  they  may  have  been  once  in  their  lives 
in  a  fine  house^  and  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
circumstances  causes  them  both  to  remember  it 
You  cannot  derive  any  thing  from  such  a  source 
as  thisy^  I  am  sure." 

''  Very  little  in  the  way  of  proo^  but  much  in 
the  way  of  conjecture." 

''You  have  conjectures  enough/'  returned  Smith, 
"  what  we  now  want  is  proof." 

"  We  must  find  out  Paul  Phillips." 

"Who  is  he?" 

''The  man  who  knows  all  —  as  Mrs.  Moore 
told  me  ere  she  died," 
•  "  Well ;  the  sooner  you  find  him  the  better  -*- 
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but  just  tell  me  this.  If  Mrs.  Anstrather  and  h 
children  were  drowned,  how  can  they  now  possil 
be  living  V* 

^*  Not  very  easily  to  be  sure — but  my  hope 
that  they  were  not  drowned/' 

''And  you  think  then  that  this  Mra.  Moore  is 
or  rather  was  —  the  wife  of  your  friend,  and  tl: 
the  young  Moores  are  his  children  ?  Mrs.  Moo 
alias  Kirby,  alias  Anstruther  —  well  done,  Doi 
ton — a  very  she-Cerberus,  'three  gentlewomen 
once/  " 

"  No,  no,  Smith — I  think  nothing  of  the  kit 
I  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  Mrs.  Moore  a 
Mrs.  Colonel  Kirby  are  one.  Mrs.  Anstruther  1 
naught  to  do  with  this." 

'*  Then  what  on  earth  can  Mrs.  Colonel  Kir 
have  to  do  with  Mrs.  Anstruther's  children  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Nor  any  one  else  —  and  how  comes  it  that 
all  these  conjectures  of  yours,  you  leave  out  1 
elder  boy  Moore  ?" 

*'  Because  he  is  so  unlike  the  others." 

**  Have  you  no  other  reason  ?" 

"Why,  yes — Mr.  Anstruther 's  first-bom  ^ 
deformed." 

*'  And  what  has  become  of  him,  then  ?" 

« I  really  can't  tell." 

"  Nor  any  one  else,  Doveton.  Tis  altoget 
an  airy  thing  of  the  imagination — utterly  with 
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Bubstance — nothing  that  can  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence,  nothing  that  can  convince  the  reason, 
nothing  that  can  ever  be  reduced  to  proof.  If  ever 
you  give  me  a  brief,  Dovet<Hiy  when  I  am  called  to 
the  bar,  give  me  a  better  case  than  this,  or  never 
employ  me  as  your  counsel. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   FELLOW-TRAVELLBBS. 


The  first  a  man  of  sease,  yet  I  dislike  him, 

He  reasons  and  retreats-- 

The  other  hath  a  wit  beyond  himself; 

Its  spirit  uttering  things  he  knows  not  whence, 

Why,  how,  or  whither. 

Hormb's  Cotmo  dt  Medici, 


Smith  and  I  travelled  up  together  on  the  outside 
of  the  coach  to  London.  It  was  very  cold,  and  I 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  communicative 
during  the  journey.  Indeed  I  am  the  most  sulky 
of  travellers  always,  for  I  seldom  condescend  to 
bestow  a  word,  upon  any  of  my  compagnaru  du 
voyage. 
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Smith,  on  the  other  haud,  was  intolerably  loqua- 
cious, whilst  I  was  wrapt  up  in  a  shroud  of  thought, 
speculating,  scheming,  foretelling,  my  whole  soul 
with  Anstruther  and  the  Moores,  and  the  external 
world  being  as  nothing  to  me.  Smith  was  talking 
to  one  of  his  fellow-travellers  upon  the  most 
common-place  subjects  imaginable,  asking  all 
manner  of  trivial  questions,  and  taking  the  utmost 
pains  to  elicit  information,  which  /  would  not  have 
burthened  myself  with  possessing.  It  appeared 
that  the  man,  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  was 
a  farmer;  for  Smith,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  was 
cross-examining  the  wretch  upon  divers  matters 
connected  with  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  other 
things  equally  unimportant.  The  soil  of  the 
county  through  which  we  were  passing,  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  poorer  orders,  the  necessity  of 
a  poor  law  reform,  the  breed  of  horses,  the  adapta- 
tion of  machinery  to  agricultural  purposes,  the 
progress  of  rail-roads,  and  other  matters  ejusdem 
generis^  unworthy  as  I  thought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  any  creature  professing  to  be  rational, 
were  inquired  into,  and  descanted  upon  by  Smith, 
just  as  though  he  had  been  actually  interested  in 
thenu 

When  the  fanner  lefl  us,  which  he  did  at  A ^ 

Smith  turned. round  to  me  and  said,  ^^  If  you  wish 
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to  gain  information^  Doveton^  momtt  every  man 
you  meet  upon  his  hobby;'' 

f We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  there  was  a 
<;laimant  for  tlie  seat  which  had  just  been  vacated 
by-  the  farmer^  and  in.  less^  than  five  minutes  the  in* 
deiatigable  Smith  had  discovered  what  was  the 
caihng  of  the  man,  and'  there  he  was  hammering 
away  at  the  coal  trade,  just  asr  perseveringly  as  a 
quartei^  of  an  hour  before  he  had  been  labouring 
at  the  state  of  agriculture.  It  was  reoUy  quite 
enough  to  sicken  one. 

Idon'tknowwhy  I  should  have  been  so  indignant 
against  the  com  and  the  coal  trades;  for  I  confess, 
that  I  should  not  like  very  much  to  go  without 
bread  when  I  am  hungry,  and  without  a  fire  when 
I  am  cold. 

But  I  cannot  endure  common-place  — 
I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  boundaries  of  common-place. 
I  cannot  pause  to  investigate  the  matter  now,  but 
I  may  just  casually  observe  that  in  my  younger 
days  I  looked  upon  all  tiiat  country,  which  lies 
beyond 

<*  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream/' 

as  indisputably  the  land  of  common-place ;  and 
all  people,  but  the  visionaries  of  the  world,  regarded 
J  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 
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We-  had  accomplished  nearly  a  moiety  of  our 
journey,  when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  my 
brain,  and  laying  my  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  my 
fiiend,  I  exclaimed  in  an  eager  voice,  ''  Smith,  I 
have  just  thought  of  somethixig  that  escaped  my 
recollection  last  night." 

''  Don't  speak  quite  so  loud,*'  said  Smith,  in  an 
under-tone,  '' unless  you  wish  all  our  fellow- 
travellers  to  hear  you/' 

'^  I  quite  forgot  where  we  are,''  said  I,  mode- 
rating my  voice. 

''  I  don't  doubt  it,"  returned  the  man  of  sense ; 
''  for  you  have  been  travelling  in  Dream-land,  these 
last  three  hours." 

"But  at  all  events  I  have  dreamt  something 
worth  telling  you.' 

"  Oh  !  if  it  is  only  a  dream  — 

"  Nay,  Smith,"  I  interrupted,  *'  it  is  a  feet.' 

"But  fects  and  visions  are  so  inextricably 
blended  in  your  mind,  that  you  cannot  separate 
the  one  fix>m  the  other." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  can — now  listen  to  this —  I  quite 
forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday,  that  Michael  Moore 
perfectly  remembers  having  been  in  a  storm  at 
sea,  when  a  child." 

"  Does  he,  indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  triumphantly,  for  I  thought  that 
this  was  a  strong  presumption  in  fevour  of  the  case 
that  I  was  so  anxious  to  make  out 
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Smith  smiled  one  of  his  incredulous,  hope^ub- 
duing  smiles,  and  then  said,  ''  Mr.  Moore  was  a 
soldier ;  was  he  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  —  a  serjeant  of  artillery." 
"  Employed  in  the  Peninsular  war  ?" 
"  Yes  —  and  killed  at  St.  Sebastian." 
''  England  is  an  island  —  is  it  not?" 
"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 
"  Because  I  thought  it  very  probable,"  rephed 
Smith,  '^  that  this  circumstance  had  escaped  you 
altogether." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  That  taking  the  fact  of  the  insular  position  of 
England  into  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  in 
passing  from  Spain  to  Great  Britian,  the  Moores 
traversed  the  sea,  and  made  use  of  a  ship." 
'*  Undoubtedly  —  how  ridiculous  you  are  !" 
"  Well,  Doveton  —  and  it  is  not  altc^ether  im- 
possible that  they  may  have  met  with  stormy 
weather  on  their  passage  irom  Spain,  as  Mrs* 
Anstruther  did  on  her  passage  from  Dublin.  Ex- 
perience I  believe  has  ascertained  the  fact,  that 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  winds  full  as  much  as  the  Irish  Channel." 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  very  unan- 
swerable, that  I  held  my  peace  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey;  whilst  Smith  continued  his 
sickening  conversation  with  the  coal-merchant, 
the  coal-meter,  the  coal-heaver,  or  whatever  the 
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creature  really  was.  I  cannot  aay  that  I  felt  very 
sorry  when  we  began  to  rattle  along  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  and  I  knew  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  should  have  passed  the  threshold  of  my 
iTncIe  Pemberton's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


VALBNTINS   AND  ORSON. 


They  are  not  brothers— never  yet  were  men 
More  different  in  their  natores.    Brothers,  say  you  t 
Why  then  the  grseeitil,  meek-eyed  antelope 
Is  brother  to  the  shaggy-coated  wolf — 
The  gentle  doye  twin-sister  to  the  yultnre  — * 
Or  any  other  creatures  most  onlike, 
Bom  o(  one  womb. 

MS. 


I  HAD  scarcely  passed  the  garden  gates  of  the 
rectory,  when  to  my  surprise,  I  beheld  Michael 
Moore  running  out  bare-headed  to  salute  me.  It 
was  nearly  dark,  but  he  had  caught  the  outUne  of 
my  figure  from  the  window,  and  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  be  the  first  to  greet  me. 
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**  What !  yoa  here,  Michael,  too/'  I  exclaimed^ 
"  how  very,  very  glad  I  am  of  that/* 

"Oh!  yes,  I  arrived  here  yesterday,"  replied 
Michael,  "  I  thought  that  Ella  would  want  me  in 
London,  and  when  I  reached  there  I  found  that 
she  was  gone,  and  they  told  me  that  she  had  gone 
to  your  uncle's,  and  that  you  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Anstruther's ;  hut  here  we  are  once  more  congre* 
gated  —  Lawrence,  and  Ella,  and  '  little  Bo-peep' 
as  we  call  her  —  oh !  how  grateful  we  ought  tx> 
be  to  your  uncle/' 

"  Is  my  uncle  at  home,  Michael  ?" 

«  No — he  has  gone  out  to  dine,  but  Miss  Pem- 
berton  is  at  home.  They  are  all  sitting  together 
round  the  fire  —  how  happy  they  will  be  to  see 
you, — ^You  cannot  think  how  we  have  talked  about 
you — it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  the  mo^t  eloquent, 
but  I  rather  think  that  Ella  bears  the  palm/' 

"  Bless  her — Ood  bless  her !"  I  exclaimed  with 
all  the  fervour  of  a  young  lover. 

And  there  they  sate  round  the  fire  —  Ella,  and 
my  cousin  Emily,  and  Lawrence  and  little  Beau- 
pied.    How  beautiful  they  all  looked  together. 

Ella  and  my  cousin  Emily  sate  side  by  side,  and 
on  my  cousin*«  other  hand  was  a  vacant  chair, 
whereon  Michael  had  lately  been  sitting.  Little 
Beau-pied  sate  upon  a  stool  at  Larry's  feet,  with 
her  head  resting  against  the  knees  of  her  protec** 
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tor.     I  do  not  think  that  I  eyer  beheld  a  lovelier 
cluster  of  faces. 

Up  started  they  all  to  welcome  me.  My  cousin 
Emily  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment.  ''Come 
alongi  Grerard — we  were  just  talking  about  you. — 
Come  to  the  fire,  you  must  be  cold. — Papa  has 
gone  out,  so  I  am  your  hostess,  and  my  business  it 
is  to  see  you  comfortable.  Now  off  with  that  great 
coat — what  a  terrific  weight  it  is,  to  be  sure — and 
that  great  huge  worsted  thing  round  your  neck. 
Now,  come  to  the  fire,  Gerard,  for  you  at  length 
wear  the  aspect  of  humanity ~  before,  you  looked, 
for  all  the  world,  like  a  great  outlandish,  polar 
bear." 

I  kissed  my  pretty  httle  cousin,  and  I  longed  to 
kiss  Ella  Moore. 

"Oh !"  thought  I,  "if  Mary  Penruddock  was 
indeed  lovely  as  Ella  Moore,  I  wonder  not  that 
poor  Anstruther  found  it  difficult  to  keep  himself 
from  idok." 

"I  viras  just  going  to  read  to  them,"  said 
Michael,  "  when  we  heard  your  ring  at  the  bell. 
*  Who  can  that  be  V  said  Miss  Pemberton.  *  Oh  ! 
if  it  should  be  Mr.  Doveton!'  cried  EUa;  and 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  behold !  Mr. 
Doveton  it  was." 

I  took  a  low  stool,  and  seated  myself  in  the 
centre  of  the  group ; — "  Oh !  I  like  sitting  thus," 

VOL.  III.  L 
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I  exclaimed,  for  they  ^wished  to  extend  their  circle 
that  I  might  sit,  like  them,  upon  a  chair.  ^  Oh ! 
I  like  sitting  thus  exceedingly,  for  I  am  so 
thoroughly  fenced  in  with  friends — I  am  so  lite* 
rally  in  the  very  midst  of  you  all.  Now,  I  wont 
interrupt  the  reading;  giye  me  the  book,  and  I 
will  read  to  you." 

And  I  read,  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire, 
some  chapters  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Even 
EUa,  sorrowful  as  she  was,  laughed  over  **  the 
gross  of  green  spectacles/' 

Then  we  prepared  for  dinner,  and  dinner  came ; 
and  lifter  dinner  Emily  sang  and  played  to  us,  and 
the  evening  passed  pleasantly  away. 

My  unde  Pemberton  came  home  at  an  early 
hour,  as  was  his  wont,  that  nothing  might  intei^ 
fere  with  the  duties  of  &mily  devotion.  He  dis- 
missed us  all  with  a  blessing,  and  then  I  retired 
to  the  solitude  of  my  chamber. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  room  when  I  heard 
somebody  rapping  at  the  door ;  *'  Come  in,*'  I 
answered. 

It  was  Michael. 

He  had  something,  like  a  jewel4K)K,  in  his 
hand. 

^'  I  have  come  here,"  said  he,  "  at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only 
time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  convene  in  private. 
Oh !    Gerard,  how  truly  has  it  been  said^  tliat 
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^strajQge  things  are  let  out  by  death.'  Who 
could  ever  have  divined  that  my  poor  mother 
was  the  mother  of  Lady  Euston  ?  How  astound- 
ed you  must  have  been  by  the  intelligence." 

*'  Nay,  Michael,  I  knew  it  all  before." 

"  And  whence  did  you  learn  it,  Gerard?" 

*'  From  my  uncle," 

''  Then  he  knows  our  history." 

'*  Oh !  well — he  knew  your  mother,  when  she 
was  Mrs.  Colonel  Kirby ;  and  this  makes  him  so 
much  interested  in  you  all." 

"Then  he  must  have  known  Colonel  Kirby," 
exclaimed  Michael,  eagerly ; — "  Oh !  Gerard,  how 
fortunate  is  this." 

"  In  what  respect,  Michael  ?" 

"  He  can  rid  me,"  returned  my  friend,  "  of  the 
painlul  uncertainty  which  distresses  me ;  at  least 
on  one  particular  point.  He  can  tell  me  whether 
or  not  this  portrait  is  the  Ukeness  of  Colonel  Kir- 
by." And  as  he  said  this,  Michael  took  from  the 
box,  in  his  hand,  a  small  golden-mounted  mi- 
niature. 

I  looked  at  it.  It  was  not  the  portrait  of  Co- 
lonel Kirby — ^but,  it  was  the  portrait  of  Edwin 
Anstruther ! 

I  had  expected  this,  for  Michael  had  told  me 
in  has  letter,  that  there  was  a  miniature  amongst 
the  jewels,  and  I  was  certain  that  the  jewels  were 
Mrs.  Anstruther*s. 

l2 
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''  They  say/'  resumed  Michael,  <'  that  the  iace 
is  like  mine;  do  you  see  the  resemblance,  Ge- 
rard ?" 

''  I  do,  Michael ;  I  certainly  do.  This  is  not 
Colonel  Kirby's  picture." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

'^  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not.  The  Colonel  was  a 
dark-haired  man.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  de- 
scribe him." 

'^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  the  portrait  of 
my  lather?" 

" /do  ^AinA^o,  Michael." 

'^  What,  of  Serjeant  Moore  ?  I  scarcely  think, 
Gerard,  that  it  looks  like  a  non-commissioned 
officer." 

'^  But  I  have  heard  my  uncle,"  said  I,  evasively, 
^^  speak  of  this  Serjeant  Moore,  as  being  a  man  of 
good  family  and  education." 

'^  How  came  he,  then,  a  gunner  of  artillery?" 
asked  Michael,  eagerly. 

^*  He  quarrelled  with  his  friends,  and  enlisted," 
said  I. 

''  Then  this  may  be  his  picture,"  returned  Mi- 
chael, thoughtfully ;  "  but  the  jewels — ^they  were 
not  my  mother's — " 

"  How  know  you  ?" 

^'  They  were  not  Mrs.  Kirby's  jewels,  for  they 
are  many  of  them  marked  M.C.  P." 
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**  And  what  was  Mrs.  Kirby^s  maiden  naine?*' 

''  Her  maiden  name? — Ah !  Sir  Reginald  told 
me — her  maiden  name — ^yes,  it  was  Pelham" 

''  Then  this  accounts  for  it ;  Mary  something, 
Pelham." 

"  No,  Qerard,  no — ^her  name  was  not  Mary — 
all  her  letters  are  signed  Emily  Kirby — ^who  then 
is  this  M.  C.  P.?" 

I  was  silent,  and  Michael  continued,  ''  I  think, 
Gerard,  that  you  know  more  than  you  will  tell 
me — ^but  speak  out,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  do. 
Oh !  my  best  of  friends,  for  such  ever  have  you 
been,  take  compassion  upon  me,  and  aid  me  in 
my  difficulties.  Oh !  Gerard,  I  was  the  happiest 
creature  in  the  universe,  before  the  wily  daemon 
of  ambition  whispered  into  my  ear  that  I  was  not 
bom  to  be  a  cottager.  In  my  early  boyhood,  who 
more  joyous  than  I — who  more  tranquil — who 
more  contented  ?  It  was  delight  enough  for  me 
to  live.  Wherever  I  looked  there  was  a  blessing, 
wherever  I  went  there  was  peace.  At  my  up- 
risings, and  my  down-sittings,  I  was  serene  and 
happy.  My  dreams  were  of  pleasant  things,  and 
my  waking  thoughts  were  without  care.  And 
thus  I  lived  till  I  was  nearly  seventeen,  when 
strange  and  unaccountable  yearnings  began  to 
disquiet  me.  I  felt  the  promptings  of  an  un- 
known spirit  within— -of  a  spirit  which,  up  to  this 
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point,  had  slept.  Then  began'  I  to  be  resBesk  iod 
unsatisfied.  Nature  wad  not  what  natare  had 
been  to  me  before.  Its  beauties  and  benignities 
did  not  steal  into  my  h^art  unbidden;  I  was 
compelled  to  solicit  them — I  now  subdued  myseU^ 
as  it  were,  to  their  influences,  but  formerly  I  had 
been  subdued  by  them.  Then  did  I  fed  that  I 
was  changed.  Nature  became  a 'remedy — a  so- 
lace— a  protection — it  was  no  longer  the  one 
delight  of  an  untroubled  breast  I  had  sometfiing 
to  escape  from ;  I  was  a  fugitive,  and  nature  was 
my  sanctuary,  not  my  hoipe. 

"  Oh !  Gtetrard,"  continued  my  fiiend,  "  how 
much  better,  indeed,  would  it  hay«  been  if  those 
strange  infantine  reminiscences,  conoenung  which 
we  have  spoken  together  already,  had  been  suf> 
fered  to  remain  dormant*  But  when  I  began  to 
remember,  I  began  to  aspire,  and  I  panted  after 
a  higher  condition.  I  looked  around  me  and  I 
became  a  watcher  of  men.  Before,  I  had  been 
contented  with  regarding  the  inanimate  works  of 
the  creation ;  and  mankind,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
my  own  family,  had  been  to  me  4  sealed  book. 
But  now,  though  I  mingled  not  with  men,  I 
scanned  their  outward  peculiarities;  I  saw  that 
I  was  not  like  others  whom  fortune  had  made  my 
compeers.  With  the  brutal  and  the  unrefined 
I  had  no  sympathy;  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
I  was  above  them,  that  I  was  higher  in  the  scale 
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of  huaanity  than  the  common  herd  of  cottage* 
bom  mortals.  A  loftier  instinct  was  within  me, 
I  knew  it — and  then  my  peace  of  mihd  wad 
gone. 

"  What  I  am,  Gerard,  I  know.  Who  I  am, 
would  that  it  were  permitted  me  to  know.  Some 
great  mystery  envelopes  my  birth.  I  am  sure  of 
it  —  my  .own  and  Ella's  recollections  —  certain 
words,  which  have  dropped,  at  divers  times,  from 
the  mouth  of  our  reputed  mother — ^this  miniature, 
this  box  of  jewels,  all  tend  to  strengthen  my  con^ 
viction.  Now,  Gersurd,  I  ask  you,  and  I  implore 
you,  to  answer  me,  do  you  know  more  than  I  do 
of  this  matter?" 

I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  answer. 
I  was  in  a  painfully  embarrassing  situation — com<>- 
pelled  either  to  tell  a  direct  falsehood,  or  to  touch 
upon  matters,  which  I  felt  it  would  be  danger- 
ously premature  to  enter  upon  so  early.  I  knew 
not  which  course  to  adopt ;  and  I  longed  for  some 
out-let  of  evasion. 

But  Michael  could  not  brook  the  tardy  i^oming 
of  my  answer ;  he  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience, 
and  he  continued  to  address  me  in  a  tone  of  rapid 
impetuosity.  ''  Oh !  Gerard,  I  implore  you  to 
^ak ;  and  yet  your  silence  answers  my  question. 
You  do  know  more  of  this  matter^-perhaps  you 
even  know  who  I  am.  Oh !  tell  me — at  least 
you  are  acquainted,  I  am  sure,  with  the  original 
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of  this  inctore.  Gemd,  upon  this  portrait  I  rety 
— if  there  be  hope  of  tradng  my  paientage^  npoo 
this  pictme  does  that  only  hope  rest." 

I  was  about  to  make  answer,  evasively — to 
equivocate  in  some  spedons  fiishkm  —  when  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Lawrepce  Moore  at  the  door. 

^*  We  had  better  now  be  silent,''  said  Michael, 

« 

tremnloasly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  concealed 
the  miniatore.  and  set  the  jewel4xyx  upon  my 
toiletrtable.  ''  Lawrei^ce  knows  nothing  of  this, 
and  therefore,  we  had  better  be  silent'^ 

Larry  entered  the  room,  with  a  brisk  step,  in« 
dicative  of  the  rapid  improvement  which  his  health 
had  lately  undergone.  ''  May  I  have  a  share  in 
the  cozey,"  said  he,  laughing^  '^  for  Mike  has  left 
me  all  alone  in  the  room,  and  I  a'ot  very  fond 
of  my  own  company,  being  somewhat  of  a  social 
turn.*  Neither  am  I  sleepy,  a  bit — and  I  feel  so 
hearty  to-night— just  in  the  way  for  a  talk — so  I 
thought  that  Td  pay  you  a  visit,  and  see  if  my 
company  be  welcome.  You  may  turn  me  out, 
if  you  like,  directly;  or,  when  you've  had  enough 
of  me,  bid  me  to  be  gone.*^ 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  Larry's  rou^ 
mode  of  introducing  himself;  but  I  told  him  that 
he  was  heartily  welcome,  and  bade  him  to  take  a 
chair  by  the  fire.  Larry  seated  himself,  thrust 
out  his  legs,  crammed  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  then  began  to  sigh  tor -^a pipe* 
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•  "  I  think/'  said  he,  '<  that  I  could  be  happy  as 
a  prince  now,  if  I  were  but  blowing  a  cloud/'  and 
then  his  lips  began  to  move  themselves  as  they 
had  been  used  to  do,  when  a  pipe  was  pressed 
gently  between  them. 

*'  I  think/'  said  I,  laughing,  '^  that  you  would 
astonish  my  uncle  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  fumi- 
gate his  house/' 

**  Of  course  I  can't  think  of  it  in  earnest,"  re- 
turned Lawrence,  ''  not  in  the  least,  whilst  I  am 
staying  with  your  uncle.  But  it  is  such  a  very 
long  time  since  I  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
pipe  •^—  not  since  the  fever  came  upon  me.  I  have 
not  been  out  yet  to  reconnoitre ;  but  I  dare  say 
there's  a  public  in  the  neighbourhood." 

**  But  you  won't  think  of  going  there,  will  you? 
My  uncle — " 

''  Ay,  there  it  is.  Your  uncle  has  been  kind  to 
me  beyond  all  things,  and,  indeed,  I'm  heartily 
obliged  to  him ;  but  I  really  begin  already  to  feel 
rather  sick  of  playing  the  gentleman.  I  was  not 
cut  out  for  such  a  life  —  I  was  never  intended  for 
a  high-flyer.  It  may  be  all  well  enough  in  its 
way,  when  you've  been  regularly  brought  up  to 
the  thing;  but  to  be  dashed  into  the  thick  of  it  at 
once,  and  to  have  a  straight-waistcoat  clapped 
upon  you.  Every  thing  so  clock-work  and  regu- 
lar ;  nothing  a  bit  liberty-like  —  none  of  the  free- 
and-easy  about  it     I  can't  say  that  I  admire  the 

h  5 
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sort  of  Hiiagy  so  I  think  —  now  I  beg  you  iM)t  to 
suppose  that  I  am  ungrateful  for  speaking  in  this 
way —  I  thinky  with  your  uncle's  permission,  that 
I  shall  make  a  bolt  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

"Oh!  Larry,  Larry!"  cried  Michael,  reproacb- 
fiiUy. 

**  Nay,  Mike ;  don't  look  so  sorry  about  it,"  re- 
sumed Larry,  in  a  soothing  voice ;  "  I  would'nt 
have  said  any  thing  on  the  subject,  if  I  had 
thought  that  it  would  make  you  uneasy.  Bui 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  dear  Mike,  that  I  am 
not  cut  out  for  a  gentleman.  Now  I  think  that 
you  are,  every  inch  of  you ;  and  as  for  Ella,  she 
looks  the  lady  full  as  well  as  any  duke's  daughter 
in  the  land.  But  I,  though  I  an't  amiss  to  look 
at,  could  never  do  a  bit  of  gentlemanly  in  my  life, 
and  it's  no  use  telling  a  lie  about  it — so  Mike,  I 
beg  and  iotreat  you  not  to  look  so  down  in  the 
mouth." 

Michael  endeavoured  to  smile;  but  his  heart 
was  heavy-laden,  and  his  brain  was  distracted 
with  many  contending  thoughts.  He  looked  at 
Lawrence ;  then  at  me,  —  his  eyes  glistening  with 
tears  all  the  while ;  and  then,  as  though  he  were 
anxious  to  escape  into  solitude,  that  he  might  give 
free  vent  to  his  emotions,  he  bade  God  bless  me, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  Michael's  a  cup  too  low  to-night,"  said  Law- 
rence, when  his  brother  was  gone.    "  I  could  al- 
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''I  should  have  thought/'  said  I,  ''that  ycm 
had  sofiered  enough  from  your  player-fineaks  al- 
ready." 

*'  No ' —  no  —  you  are  wrong  there/'  said  Lav- 
rence,  ''  I  suffered  for  cutting  the  concern.  If  I 
had  stuck  to  the  business  properly,  I  should  never 
have  been  so  near  hopping  the  twig.  But  after  I 
left  the  troop,  I  went  to  London,  and  Uved  a  httle 
while  on  my  savings.  I  took  a  lodging  for  little 
Beau-pied  and  myself.  She  was  rather  a  clog 
round  my  neck,  but  the  poor  dear  thing  was  so 
fond  of  me,  and  I  was  so  fond  of  the  poor  dear  thing, 
that  I  would  not  have  abandoned  her  for  the 
world  f  so  we  two  lived  together  Uke  brother  and 
sister,  and  for  a  little  time  we  were  tolerably  com- 
fortable. But  money  won't  last  for  ever,  and  I 
soon  found  mine  getting  low.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do.  There  is  no  place  so  difficult  as  Lon- 
don to  get  work,  though  there  is  so  much  work  to 
be  done  there.  I  used  to  go  out  in  the  streets 
looking  about  me,  as  though  I  hoped  to  find  gdd 
on  the  pavements,  but  I  never  returned  home  any 
richer.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  child^  I  should 
have  gone  to  sea,  or  enlisted,  but  for  her  sake  I 
was  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 

''  Well ;  as  I  was  walking  along  the  streets  one 
day,  who  should  come  up  with  me  but  one  of  the 
old  troop  —  a  strange  creature  as  ever  lived  in  the 
world  —  the  fellow,  who  was  always  our  clown. 
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If  erer  there  were  a  mixtare  of  the  knave  and 
the  fool  in  any  one  person,  it  was  in  him.  He 
gave  me  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye,  and  would 
not  let  me  pass  on,  as  I  would  have  done,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  fellow.  *  Don't  fear  my 
peaching,*  said  he,  ^for  I've  quarrelled  with  the 
company,  as  you  have;  but  come  into  the  next 
lush-shop  and  have  a  booze,  for  the  sake  of  old 
fellowship,  my  hearty.'  So  I  went,  for  I  had  never 
any  weighty  objections  against  a  pipe  and  a  glass 
in  my  life. 

^'So  we  talked  over  old  days,  and  my  com- 
panion told  me  that  he  had  flared  up  with  the 
manager,  and  had  a  bit  of  a  fight  —  old  Centaur 
getting  the  best  of  it,  of  course,  for  the  fellow  is 
as  strong  as  a  Hercules,  and  so  he  had  walked  off* 
from  the  troop,  leaving  them  to  fish  for  a  clown. 
Well,  as  we  continued  to  talk,  we  found  that  we 
were  both  of  us,  as  you  see,  upon  the  same  tack, 
wanting  employment ;  and  so  we  put  our  headi^ 
together  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  raising  the 
wind.  After  some  talk,  having  proposed  half  a 
hundred  plans,  and  discovered  that  none  of  them 
were  feasible,  my  companicxi  suddenly  cried  out, 
'  If  we  had  but  a  third  we'd  go  glee-singing.' 

"  I  did  not  think  this  a  very  bad  scheme,  for 
Paul  had  a  thundering  bass,  and  I  could  sing  a 
tolerable  second  < —  so  we  began  to  talk  it  over  at 
length,  and  my  partner  said,  he  thought  that  he 
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could  muster  a  tiiird  —  a  young  lad  who  had  been 
a.voyi^e  oi*  two  to  the  Indies,  but.waa  rather  tired 
of  ahip-boardy  and  longing  for  something  of  a 
change.  Wdl,  to  make  my  story  short  as  po»* 
ble,  this  younker  consented  to  join  us ;  he  had 
just  the  sort  of  voice  we  wanted,  a  nice,  clear 
treble,  and  together  we  made  up  a  very  passable 
trio  of  glee-singers. 

**  It  took  us  a  few  days  to  prepare  for  our  un- 
dertaking —  there  was  nothing  against  us  but  the 
weather,  and  that  was  bitter,  for  it  was  the  month 
of  November.  But  to  it  we  went  gallantly,  and 
we  made  it  answer  even  better  than  we  expected. 
I  can't  say  much  for  the  fim  of  it,  however,  for 
the  night-work  was  terribly  hard,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  poor  little  Beau-pied,  who  lived 
pretty  comfortably  all  this  time,  I  don't  think  that 
I  could  have  gone  through  it  all. 

**  But  at  length  it  made  me  dreadfully  ilL  The 
truth  is,  that  I  was  obliged  to  drink — I  could  not 
have  gone  on  without  spirits ;  and  what  with  one 
thing  and  another,  after  a  month's  glee-singing,  I 
was  floored.  I  caught  a  terrible  cold  —  and  the 
cold  brought  on  a  fever ;  and  then  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  at  home.  I  had  saved  a  little  money  — 
for  you  would  hardly  believe  how  much  we  con- 
trived to  get  together — we  divided  our  earnings 
at  the  end  of  each  week,  and  a  pretty  good  round 
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sum  we  had.  But  when  the  ferer  came,  there 
were  no  more  earnings  to  divide  —  my  money 
Boon  dwindled  into  nothing  —  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  so  at  last  I  wrote  to  my  mother." 

''But  your  companions/'  said  I,  ''what  became 
of  them  1  Did  they  never  visit  you  in  your  dift* 
tresses." 

"  The  sailor-lad  came  once/'  replied  Lawrence, 
"  God  bless  him  !  and  divided  his  purse  with  me ; 
but  never  to  this  very  day  have  I  seen  any  thing 
more  of  Paul  Phillips." 

"  Paul  Phillips  /"  I  exclaimed^  starting  from 
my  chair  as  I  spoke,  "  Paul  Phillips !  and  was 
this  the  name  of  your  companion  ?" 

Lawrence  looked  at  me  wonderingly,  and  re- 
plied, "Yes,  sure  enough  —  that  was  his  name. 
They  used  to  call  him  Signor  Paulo  Philosopho 
in  the  play-bills,  just  in  the  same  ridiculous  way 
as  they  christened  me  Signor  Laurentio." 

"  But  know  you  where  he  lives  V  I  asked,  in  a 
voice  of  extreme  eagerness.  "  Know  you  where 
the  man  is  to  be  found  ?" 

Lawrence  stared  at  me,  wondering  what  was  the 
purport  of  these  questions,  and  answered,  "  He 
used  to  have  a  lodging  not  very  (blt  from  Shore- 
ditch  Church  —  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
street,  but  it  was  over  a  spout-shop." 

"  A  spout^shop  !  and  what's  that  ?" 
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^*  A  pawn-broker's  shop/'  returned  Lawrence, 
smiling,  as  he  spoke  at  my  innocence,  ''  and  the 
man's  name  who  kept  it  was  Jones/* 

''  Oh  !  then  I  shall  easily  find  him ;  but  tell  me, 
Lawrence,  did  this  man  know  that  your  real  name 
is  Moore  ?" 

**  He  did  not  know  it  at  first,"  repUed  Lanry, 
''  for  I  called  myself  Lawrence  in  the  troop,  and  I 
went  by  that  name  with  my  lodging-keeper;  but 
somehow  or  other  after  we  became  partners  in  the 
glee-singing  business,  I  let  out  my  real  name,  and 
I  remember  well  that  he  questioned  me  about  my 
parents,  and  hinted  that  he  had  known  my 
mother." 

'^  He  did !  Then,  as  surely  as  my  name  is 
Gerard  Doveton,  this  is  the  man,  whom  I  have 
been  burning  to  find.'* 


I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   CURTAIN    UP-DRAWN< 


How  often  have  we  guessed  his  lineage  noble 

And  now  'tis  proved 

«  •  •  »  • 

These  are  high  tidings — whom  does  guess  his  sire  ? 

Talioitrd's  Ion, 


I  ROSB  eariy  on  the  Mowing  morning,  and  joined 
my  uncle  Pemberton  in  one  of  his  accustomed  sun- 
rise promenades.  As  we  went  along,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  his  young 
guests,  and  whether  he  had  yet  repented  of  his  ex-< 
cessiye  hospitality. 
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^'  Not  in  the  least,  Gerard/'  said  my  uncle,  **  for 
I  know  that  I  have  done  light.  Besides,  I  have 
a  large  house,  and  why  should  its  rooms  be  empty? 
From  the  mother  of  these  children  did  I  reeeive^ 
in  my  young  days,  a  world  of  kindness.  I  well  re* 
member  once  when  I  was  lying  sick — a  young 
subaltern — with  a  fever  at  Gibraltar — that  she 
would  supply  me  every  day,  with  those  little 
comforts  which  a  bachelor's  establishment  cannot 
afford,  and  that  when  I  was  recovering,  she  would 
send  her  carriage  to  my  quarter  that  I  might  take 
a  drive  in  it,  every  afternoon.  I  cannot  foiget  these 
things,  Gerard — I  cannot  forget  that  she  helped 
me  in  my  affliction. '^ 

'^  Oh  !  uncle,  with  what  truth  is  it  written^ 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  wiD  return 
to  thee  after  many  days.' " 

**  But  what  think  you,  uncle,"  I  added  after  a 
pause,  ''of  my  friend  Michael  and  his  sister?*' 

"  I  think  that  they  are  as  lovely  samples  of  hu- 
manity as  ever  graced  this  beautiful  earth — lovely 
both  in  body  and  in  mind.  I  conversed  with 
Michael  yesterday,  for  several  hours,  and  he  de- 
lighted, at  the  same  time  that  he  astonished  me. 
How  beautifuly  nay  how  grand,  is  the  triumphant 
rising  of  innate  power  above  the  antagcmism  of  cir> 
cumstances.  In  a  little  sheltered  nook,  &r  away 
from  cities,  with  no  preceptor  and  only  a  few  books, 
this  youth,  unaided  and  alone,  has  heaped  up  a 
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file  of  the  best  knowledge.  Gerard^  I  think  that 
very  soon  I  shall  love  this  boy  as  a  son." 

"AndEUar 

**  Oh  !  ask  your  cousin  what  she  thinks  of  Ella 
Moore.  I  dont  think  that  Emily  will  be  very 
willing  to  lose  her,  for  already  does  she  love  her 
new  companion,  as  she  would  love  an  dder  sister, 
if  she  had  one.  And  Ella  is  so  modest,  so  humble, 
so  unassuming — deferring  always  to  Emily »  as  one 
wiser  and  more  accomplished  than  herself,  and 
taking  pleasure  in  contrasting  her  own  ignorance 
with  Emily's  knowledge  of  certain  subjects,  which 
must  have  been  mysteries  to  the  cottagers  of  Orass- 
hill.  I  think  that  any  parents  might  be  proud  of 
one  so  lovely,  so  graceful,  so  good,  and — indeed 
I  may  add,  so  thoroughly  lady-like  as  Ella. 

"And  Lawrence?" 

"Circumstances  must  have  been  strangely 
against  him,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to  beheve  that 
he  has  risen  from  the  same  parent-stock  as  Michael 
and  Ella.  He  is  of  a  different  order  altogether — 
he  lacks  all  the  gentleness,  all  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, which  distinguishes  his  brother  and  sister. 
But  he  has  been  in  situations,  of  all  others  the  most 
disadvantageous  to  the  progress  of  refinement.  He 
has  been  made  corrupt  by  the  world.'' 

"  He  is  not  what  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him — 
yet,  even  then  he  was  not  comparable  to  his  bro- 
ther." 
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^^His  nind  is  differently  oiganized.  Be  doed 
not  lack  high  feeling  altogether ;  indeed,  there  is 
a  generosity  of  sentiment  in  his  character,  which 
borders  yery  closely  upon  chivalry.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  noble  than  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  poor  little  orphan,  whom  he  has  taken 
under  his  protection.  I  honour  him  and  love  him 
for  that.  Do  you  know  what  he  purposes  to  do?'* 
'^  He  talks  about  rejoining  the  players.'* 
"Oh!  no — that  will  never  do,  Gerard — we  must 
persuade  him  to  think  differently  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  most  persuasive  thing  of  all  others  is  the 
offer  of  some  more  advantageous  situation.  We 
must  look  about  us  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  — 
but  here  come  Emily  and  Ella." 

At  breakfitst  I  told  the  assembled  party  that  I 
was  about  to  set  off  for  London,  as  soon  as  my 
meal  was  dispatched.  "  How  very  stupid  of  you," 
said  my  cousin  Emily,  pouting  her  full  lips  as  she 
spoke. 

I  looked  at  Ella  Moore,  and  her  face  wore  an  as- 
pect of  disappointment.  It  pleased  me  —  for 
when  we  are  obliged  to  quit  those  whom  we  love, 
it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  shall  be  missed. 

*^  We  hoped  that  you  would  have  remained  witt 
us,"  said  Ella. 

"Yes,  you  provoking  man/'  cried  my  cousm 
Emily,  looking  at  me  with  an  expression  of  mock 
anger,  which  particularly  became  her  little  fiice ; 
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*^  EUa  and  I  had  thoroughly  built  upon  getting  you 
to  take  us  a  walk,  and  now  you  are  going  to  that 
great  town.  What  business  can  you  possibly 
have  there  ?'' 

''  I  will  (Repute  Michael  to  be  my  substitute/' 
said  I ;  ''  for  go  to  that  great  town  I  must,"  and 
I  thought  that  if  Ella  had  known  upon  what  I  was 
bound,  she  would  not  have  wished  me  to  tarry  at 
home. 

Just  as  I  had  reached  the  outer  gates,  I  met  the 
postman,  who  gave  me  a  note ;  it  was  from  Smith, 
and  very  laconic  — 

**  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  over  my  mutton  chop, 
that  if  you  were  to  make  proper  enquiries,  you 
might  discover  the  particular  company  of  the 
particular  battalion  of  artillery  to  which  Serjeant 
Moore  belonged ;  and  by  following  up  this  enquiry 
you  might  ascertain  how  many  children  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

"  Yours,  at.dinner, 

"  John  Smith." 

''  Thank  you,  John  Smith !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
thrust  his  note  into  my  great-coat  pocket,  '^  I'll 
act  up  to  your  advice,  if  I  can*t  find  Paul  Phil- 
lips." 

I  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that  I  was  bound 
for  Shoreditch,  and  a)  Shoreditch  I  had  safely 
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arrivedy  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving 
the  Rectory.  With  a  palpitating  heart  did  I  lode 
about  me  for  a  pawnbroker's—  there  were  several 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Uncle-Benjaminship  seem- 
ed to  flourish  apace  in  the  respectable  vicinity  of 
Shoreditch. 

Firsty  I  read  the  name  of  Abrahams,  then  of 
JohnsoUy  then  of  Middleton,  then  of  Levi — ^but  no 
Jones.  Perhaps  Larry  had  mistaken  Johnson 
for  Jones;  so  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  made  in- 
quiries,  but  no  Paul  Phillips  lodged  in  the  house ; 
my  heart  began  to  sink  with  despair,  for  I  had 
walked  half-a-mile  in  either  direction,  but  no 
broker  named  Jones  was  to  be  found. 

So  again  I  started  from  the  Church,  deter- 
mining to  thread  all  the  collateral  streets,  as  I 
had  traversed  the  main  thoroughfare.  In  the 
first  that  I  scoured,  there  was  no  pawnbrdcer's ; 
in  the  second,  I  beheld,  at  the  further  extre* 
mity  thereof,  three  golden  balls,  glittering  in  the 
sun. 

I  quickened  my  pace  as  I  approached  them; 
'^  Money  lent,"  in  enormous  characters,  stared  me 
in  the  face,  but  I  could  not  perceive  the  name 
of  the  charitable  lender.  A  doak,  and  two  hats, 
and  a  pair  of  unmentionables  pendant  firom  the 
summit  of  the  door-way,  hid  the  nominative  letters 
from  my  view. 

But  presently  a  most  appropriate  guiftofwind 
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blew  the  cloak  aside,  and  I  read  the  name  of 
Jones,  I  entered  the  house,  fluttering  with  ner- 
vous excitement,  and  stood  before  the  counter 
of  the  broker.  I  was  half  ashaoied  of  myself, 
for  there  were  several  people  in  the  shop,  and 
it  seemed  that  they  were  all  staring  at  me«  It 
was  so  strange  that  a  well-dressed  young  gentle- 
man should  enter  a  pawnbroker's  shop ;  and  I  did 
not  at  all  like  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  was 
raising  a  loan  on  my  watch. 

The  pawnbroker  tliought  that  he  had  got  a 
baigain;  but  I  presently  undeceived  him,  asking 
if  one  named  PhilUps  lodged  in  the  house. 

''  Yes,  in  the  front-room,  at  the  top  of  the  house 
— ^walk  up.  Sir;  you  are  sure  to  be  right,  if  you  go 
till  you  can  go  no  further,  and  then  look  for  a  door 
with  a  crack  in  it.'* 

"  But  is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  Sir — but  you'U  soon  know  by  rap- 
ping at  the  door." 

I  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  walking  up  to 
the  top  of  a  strange  house,  in  a  barbarous  part  of 
the  town,  and  of  entering  without  any  preliminary 
announcement,  the  chamber  of  a  vagabond  stager. 
But  it  was  my  wont,  whenever  my  heart  mis^ 
gave  me,  to  think  of  Ella  Moore,  and  whenever 
I  thought  of  her,  I  ceased  any  longer  to  be  a 
coward. 

And  so  it  was,  that  when  I  stood  before  the 
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*'  door  with  a  crack  in  it,"  I  Mi  prodigiously 
brave ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ''  What  does  it 
matter  if  a  legion  of  Paul  PhiUipses  is  in  the 
room?" 

I  rapped,  and  I  was  desired  to  enter.  I  enter- 
ed, and  looked  around  me,  but  I  saw  no  one  in 
the  room.  There  was  a  curtainless  bed  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartment,  and  thrown  over  it,  was 
a  great  drugget  Scattered  about  the  floor,  were 
yards  of  thin  printed  papers,  which  looked  like 
halfpenny  ballads. 

On  a  broken  three-legged  table  was  a  fiddle, 
lacking  its  proper  complement  of  strings,  a  basin, 
and  the  moiety  of  a  water-ji]^.  Two  chairs,  one 
of  which  was  bottomless,  a  picture  of  Grimaldi, 
the  clown,  a  large  deal  chest,  a  small  heap  of 
clothes,  and  a  black  greasy- looking  wig  com- 
pleted the  contents  of  the  apartment 

But  where  was  Mr.  Phillips,  himself?  I  lo(d^ 
around  me,  but  I  saw  no  one.  I  advanced  into 
the  centre  of  the  room,  but  still  not  a  cieatnre 
was  visible.  A  voice,  and  rather  an  uncommon 
one,  had  certainly  desired  me  to  enter;  but  whence 
had  the  voice  proceeded?  There  was  no  other 
door  to  the  apartment  but  that  whereby  I  had 
entered;  no  symptom  even  of  a  cupboard.  I 
b^an  to  think  that  the  voice  I  had  heard  was  a 
sound  awakened  by  the  imagination,  and  that  the 
chamber  was,  in  reality,  tenantless.    What  was 
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I  to  do  in  this  emergency  ?  Retreat  ?  No,  not 
wiAout  another  effort  to  arouse  tl\e  genius  of  the 
place.  "  Mr.  Phillips  !*'  I  cried  aloud,  in  a  voice 
which  shook  the  crazy  wainscoting. 

And  a  strange,  lachrymose  voice  issued  from 
beneath  the.  drugget  on  the  bed,  "  Don't  talk 
so  loud,  or  you'll  wake  me ;  why,  a  noise  like 
that  might  disturb  the  Seven  Sleepers,  them- 
selves." 

This  was  certainly  a  strange  reception;  but  I 
had  conversed  with  this  creature  before,  and 
knowing  his  eccentricities,  I  was  not  startled  by 
the  novelty  of  his  ways.  "  Mr.  Phillips,"  I  re- 
peated ;  but ''  Qet  along  with  you,"  was  the  only 
answer  I  received. 

'^  Is  your  name  Paul  Phillips  V  I  asked,  nothing 
daunted,  ''and  are  you  the  individual,  who. was 
lately  attached  to  Mr.  Centaur's  troop  of  eques- 
trians?" 

And  looking  towards  the  bed,  I  saw  the  drugget 
slightly  upraised,  and  from  beneath  it  emerged 
into  sigA,  first  a  bare  shaven  scalp,  and  then  a 
pair  of  large,  goggle  eyes.  ^*  Don't  you  see  that 
I'm  fast  asleep.  Sir?"  asked  the  ci-devant  clown  of 
the  circus. 

But  as  he  rolled  his  great  eyes  upon  me,  he 
thought  that  they  had  beheld  me  before.  He 
looked  again — then  he  put  out  a  hand  and  re- 
moved the  drugget  from  his  ftuse.     He  doubted, 
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aoid  doubting,  he  stared  at  me — ^then  the  remem-* 
branee  of  our  way-side  teticonite  flashed  upon 
Uniy  and  be  suddenly  started  bdtrupright  in  hia 
bed.  Never  was  any  thii^  more  ridiculous  than 
the  aspect  of  the  man,  but  I  was  bound  on  too 
serious  an  adventure  to  fed  any  propensity  to 


^*  Oh !  Sir,  I  b^  your  honour's  pardon,  Sir/' 
he  began,  in  an  obsequious  manner,  ''  I  did  not 
know  who  I  was  addressing.  Sir;  you  are  the 
young  legal  gentleman,  I  believe,  whom  I  onoe 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with,  on  the  high^ 
road,  near  Merry-vale,  are  you  not.  Sir?  I  re- 
member,  though  it  was  some  time  ago,  yoQ 
wanted  a  next  of  kin." 

'^  Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Phillips,  well  come 
to  that,  presently — ^your  name  is  Paul  Phillqis, 
Itokeitr 

''  Ah !  you  young  gentlemen  of  the  law  have 
such  an  insmuating  way  of  pumping*— cross-ex* 
amining  you  call  it — that  there's  no  reskting  you* 
Paul  Phillips  is  my  name.  I  have  IdWy  been 
called  Signor  Paulo  Philosc^ho — for  a  name, 
you  know,  is  every  thing  to  a  down.  As  plain 
Paul  Phillips,  I  seldom  raised  a  laugh;  but,  as 
Signor  Paulo  Philoso^o,  they  roared  at  me. 
As  plain  Paul  Phillips  all  my  wisdom  was  taken 
for  foolery;  but  as  Signor  Paulo  Philosopho,  all 
my  foolery  was  taken  for  wisdom*    A  name, 
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a  name  is  a  mairellous  ramrod,  to  stuff  an  old 
joke  dovm  the  throats  of  the  public." 

"  So  it  is — so  it  is,  Mr.  Phillips;  but  tell  me  now 
have  you  any  recollection  of  a  young  man  named 
Lawrence  Moore  ?" 

**  Oh  !  a  very  distinct  recollection — ^a  very  dis- 
tinct recollection,  indeed.  I  hope.  Sir,  that  no- 
thing has  happened  to  him ;  I  hope,  Sir,  that  he 
isn't  dead." 

^  Dead — oh!  no;  I  saw  him  this  morning. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  is  recovering,  rapidly, 
from  the  effects  of  his  late  fever— no  danger,  no 
danger  whatever — a  fine  youth,  Mr.  Phillips,  is 
this  Lawrence  Moore — ^is  he  not?  I  think  that 
you  were  acquainted  with  his  mother — a  nice  old 
lady,  as  ever  lived." 

'^  Yes,  I  was  acquainted  with  his  mother,"  said 
Paul  Phillips,  and  he  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

**  You  knew  her,  perhaps,  in  Ireland — ^by  the 
bye,  can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Philtips,  how  many 
children  she  had." 

'*  Children^  Sir— only  that  one — only  the  boy 
Lawrence." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  Positive, — certain." 

*^  Did  you  $ay  that  you  knew  her  in  Ireland?" 

'^  May-be,  Sir,  for  there  it  was  that  I  knew 
her,"  and  again  he  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

<*  Do  you  fisel  cold,  that  you  shiver  so  ?"  said  L 
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*'  No,  no ;  —  but  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing—" 

''  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  what  r 

The  retired  clown  was  silent;  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  shook  his  head,  and  assumed  a  me- 
lancholy expression  of  countenance,  which  was, 
in  truth,  more  ludicrous  than  pathetic.  It  was 
evident,  that  there  was  something  in  his  mind, 
^diich  he  did  not  much  wish  ix>  divulge;  but  I 
thought  that  I  knew  a  golden  remedy  for  silence, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  without  de- 
lay. 

"  Hark  you,  Mr.  PhiUips,"  I  said,  *'  it  is  not 
for  a  next  of  kin  that  I  have  come  hither  to-day; 
but  it  is  about  a  business,  which  will  more  cer- 
tainly be  efficacious  in  filling  your  purse.  I  want 
to  gain  all  the  information  that  I  can,  relating 
to  Mrs.  Moore — she  died  a  week  or  two  ago, 
at  Merry-'Vale,  and  I  am  raking  up  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life.  You  knew  her — ^you  acknow- 
ledge that  you  knew  her — now,  if  yon  will  tell 
me  all  that  you  know  about  her,  I  will  give 
you  a  five-pound  note.  .  Remember  that  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  know  what  it  was  that  made  you 
shudder — '* 

**  A  five-^pound  note,"  said  Phillips,  muangly, 
'^  a  five-pound  note  to  teU  you  all  I  know  about 
Mrs.  Moore — ^knowledge  is  scarce,  sir, — ^very— 
did  you  say  a  five-pound  or  a  ten-pound  note  ?"  * 
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*^  A  five-ponnd  note,  now,  Mr.  Phillips^'^  I  replied, 
^before  you  commence  your  story,  and  Til 
promise  you  another  if  what  you  communicate 
brings  about  the  consummation  I  desire/' 

^^  That's  rather  vague  and  conditional,''  re- 
turned the  ei'devafU  clown,  **  but  you  look,  sir, 
hke  one  to  be  trusted  too — franti  nulla  JideSj  as  the 
Greek  poet  has  written,  which  means  that  we  may 
trust  to  appearances,  and  your  a|q)earattce8  are 
much  in  your  fitvour." 

I  smiled,  and  taking  a  bank-note  from  my  purse, 
proceeded  to  smooth  it  upon  my  knee,  whilst  I 
said  to  Paul  Phillips,  '^  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 
begin  with  your  important  history." 

Paul  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  note, 
and  when  he  found  it  safely  in  his  possession, 
sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  he  commenced  his  story 
in  the  following  words. 

''My  father,  sir,  was  a  respectable  linendraper — " 
.  But  as  it  happened  that  I  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Mr.  Phillips  senior,  and  as  I  was  burning  with  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  all  tiiat  his  son  Paul  knew 
relating  to  the  Anstruthers,  and  the  Moores,  I 
interrupted  my  companion,  saying,  ''  If  it*8  not 
very  irregular,  Mr.  Phillips,  we'll  come  to  that 
point  afterwards." 

''  What,  sir,  begin  at  the  end  ? — I  must  begin 
at  the  beginning." 
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''I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  PbilKps — but  couldn't 
you  begin  at  the  place  where  you  met  with  Mrs. 
Moore  in  Dublin  ?" 

'*  I  mighty  sir,  perhap*^  if  I  tried  —  but  depend 
upon  ity  I'll  get  over  the  ground  quicks  withmy  own 
way  of  telling  a  story — Well,  sir,  my  father,  as  I 
was  goingto  tell  you,  was  a  respectable  linendraper 
in  Manchester,  J  was  his  only  son,  sir,  and  my 
mother — God  bless  her! — trained  me  by  the  excess 
of  her  kindness.  I  was  first  of  all  a  pickle  in  ihe 
nursery  —  they  sent  me  to  school,  and  I  was  the 
biggest  scamp  there — ^they  tookme  away,  and  I  was 
the  fiistest-goer  in  the  town.  My  father  died  and 
left  me  allhis money.  I  spent itinmuch  less  time 
than  it  had  taken  the  governor  to  make  it,  and  I  was 
soon  without  a  penny  in  the  world.    Well,  sir —  '* 

**  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Phillips,  if  I  say  it's  not 
▼ery  well.  I  vrant  to  learn  something  about  Mrs. 
Moore ;  I'll  hear  your  ovm  history  afterwards/' 

''  I  have  just  come  to  that,  sir — I  never  was  prosy, 
and  you  must  have  observed  that  I  am  labouring 
to  be  concise.  At  three-and-twenty  I  was  an 
orphan  and  a  beggar — 4M>  I  enlisted,  sir —  I  en- 
listed in  the  artillery,  and  was  in  the  same  com- 
pany vrith  this  Serjeant  Moore,  whom  you  are  so 
anxious  to  learn  all  about —  " 

"  Proceed !" 

*  *'  Serjeant  Moore  had  a  wife,  sir,  and  <me  child 
—  I  know,  never  more  than  one — he  v?as  killed 
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at  Si.  Sebastian,  I  think  —  I  was  not  there^  for  I 
90CXJL  got  tired  of  the  anay,  and  an  aunt  of  mine 
happening  to  die,  left  me  some  money;  so  I  pur* 
chased  my  discharge,  and  went  fixmn  one  place  to 
another  leading  a  sort  of  yagabond  life,  until  in 
Dublin  I  chanced  to  alight  on  Mrs  Moore — no, 
sir,  it  was  not  that  either — but  on  board  a  little 
smack  bound  for  Liverpool.  La,  sir,  it  makes  my 
blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it.  Tm  sure  it's  well 
worth  double  the  money.'' 

Paul  shuddered  or  pretended  to  shudder,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  this  manceuvie  on  his  part,  but 
said  to  him  in  an  eager  voice,  **  And  on  board  .this 
smack  do  you  remember  having  seen  a  young 
married  lady  with  three  little  children  and  a  maid?" 

''Yes — sir,  very  well,  indeed — a  beautiful  lady 
she  was  too — " 

'*  With  light  hair  r 

'*  Yes,  sir,  like  gold.'* 

"And  blue  eyes." 

''  Yes,  sir — the  bluest  I  ever  saw — though  to 
be  sure  I  did  not  see  much  of  her." 

'*  And  Mrs.  Moore  was  on  board  the  same  vessel 
with  this  blue-eyed  golden-haired  lady  ?" 

«  Ye8*^certainly,  sir." 

''  And  do  you  know  the  lady's  name  ?" 

Paul  Phillips  shook  his  head  negatively. 

*^  But  you  remember  that  she  had  three  little 
children  ?" 
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welly  sir :  for  Bomething  happened  after 
this,  wfaich  made  me  remember  it  too  surely,** — 
and  again  Paul  PhiUipe  shuddered. 

**  And  what  were  these  children  V 

**  What  were  they,  sir  ?  — young  children." 

"But  boys  or  girls?" 

"  Two  bop  and  a  girl." 

**  And  the  eldest — do  you  remember  anything 
particular  about  the  elder  boy  ?*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  that  he  was  deformed —  '* 

"  And  now  be  so  good  as  to  proceed ;  you  will 
earn  the  promised  reward." 

And  Paul  Phillips  thus  proceeded :  "  Well,  sir, 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  I  met  Mrs  Moore  on 
board  the  smack,  and. as  I  had  known  her  hus- 
band and  seen  her  before,  we  began  to  talk  together 
as  old  friends,  and  I  remember  that  I  played  with 
her  little  boy,  a  fine  child  about  four  years  old  — 
this,  sir,  was  before  we  set  sail,  for  I  had  gone  on 
board  a  little  before  the  starting  hour — but  just  as 
we  were  getting  up.our  canvass,  a  lady  wrapt  up  in 
a  large  cloak,  with  a  maid  and  three  children, 
came  on  board,  and  after  speaking  a. few  words  to 
the  captain,  they  all  of  them  went  below.  I 
thought  the  lady  looked  frightened  and  unhappy, 
but  she  looked  exceedingly  beautifiil,  and  I  re^ 
member  her  fitce  even  now.  Well,  sir,  we  put  out, 
and  a  terrible  night  it  was ;  I  think  that  I  have 
reason  to  remember  it.    A  storm  came  on  when 
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we  were  in  the  channel — the  Irish  channel,  you 
know,  sir, — it  blew  a  hurricane — and  the  thunders 
roared,  and  the  lightning  flashed  tremendously — 
and  every  soul  came  on  deck,  sir, — the  women 
frightened  out  of  their  wits — and  the  men  if  pos- 
sible more  firightened  than  the  women.      I  am  no 
sailor,  sir,  and  I  know  nothing  about  nautical 
phiSLses ;  but  I  know  that  we  took  down  all  our 
sails,  and  tried  to  lie  to  with  bare  poles,  I  think 
they  call  it — but  all  this  was  of  no  use  whatever 
— the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder — and  our  little 
craft  was  not  particularly  sea-worthy.  We  all  had  to 
work  at  the  pumps,  for  the  hold  was  filling  rapidly, 
and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  sir,  the  only  boat  we 
had  was  carried  away  by  a  heavy  sea,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  storm.     Not  that  it  would 
have  been  of  much- use,  sir;  for  no  boat  could  have 
weathered  such  a  gale;  but  drowning  men  will 
catch  at  a  reed,  and  it  was  certain  that  we  were  all 
dix>wning.     Well,  sir,  the  gale  increased  and  with 
a  terrible  crash  down  came  our  mast — we  had  but 
one,  for  our  vessel  was  only  a  cutter — and  then 
there  was  nothing  but  bustle  and  confusion  upon 
deck — such  screaming  and  shouting,  and  swear- 
ing—  I  shall  remember  it  'till  the  day  of  my  death, 
and  never  think  of  it  without  feeling  icy  cold  as  I 
do  now,  for  it  was  a  terrible  time,  sir.     But  to  cut 
the  story  short,  our  vessel  went  down,  and  only  Mrs, 
Moore  and  I  were  saved.''  ' 

M  5 
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**  Bat  you  have  abridged  the  very  part  of  your 
story/'  I  exclaimed^  in  a  tone  of  vezationy  ''  which 
I  am  anxious  to  have  most  in  detaiL  Tousay  that 
Mrs.  Moore  and  yourself  were  the  mly  people 
saved — did  the  children  all  perish  with  the  vessel  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  saved  three  children  between  us — 
Mrs.  Moore's  boy,  and  two  of  the  children  belong- 
ing to  the  beautiful  lady." 

''The  lady  with  the  golden  hair?'' 

"Yes,  sir—" 

''  But  how  did  you  save  them  ?" 

''  I  really  can  hardly  tell  you,  sir.  I  found  my- 
self clingiiig  to  tlie  mast ;  but  how  I  got  there  I 
have  not  the  least  recollection." 

"  But  Mrs.  Moore  —  where  was  she  ?" 

**  Lashed  on  to  the  same  mast,  sir." 

"With  her  child?" 

"With  three  children." 

"Then  she  saved  them  all?" 

"Yes  —  that  is  to  say — she  began  the  w<»*k 
which  I  helped  her  to  finish." 

"  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Phillips,"  I  asked,  eagerly, 
"how  she  accomplished  this  great  and  good 
work." 

"  rU  tell  you,  sir,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  When  I 
recovered  my  senses  enough  to  look  about  me,  I 
tried  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  well  nigh  dark,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  at  all  but  an  occasional  flash  of 
lightning,  which  helped  me   to   see  something 
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whkd  at  the  other  end  of  the  mast,  to  which  I 
dang.  I  cried  out,  but  the  wind  made  such  a 
noise  that  I  suppose  I  was  not  heard,  or  else  that 
the  answer  returned  me  was  lost ;  so  thiidung  in 
this  fearful  condition  that  it  would  be  some  small 
comfort  to  feel  the  nearness  of  some  other  mdi* 
yidual,  and  hoping  besides  that  we  might  help  one 
another,  I  contrived  with  my  hands  and  knees  to 
scramble,  or  rather  slide,  along  the  mast,  till  I  got 
to  the  other  end  of  it,  and  there  I  found  Mrs. 
Moore  with  the  three  little  children." 

'^  But  liow  could  she  save  them  all,  and  yet 
save  herself  in  this  extremity  V* 

''  She  had  got  two  of  them,  sir,  in  a  blanket 
which  she  had  tied  around  her  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  hood  behind  her,  and  in  this  two 
of  the  children  lay  snugly  as  in  a  great  bag,  with 
their  Uttle  arms  round  Mrs.  Moore's  neck.  The 
other  child  —  her  own,  she  held  in  her  hands,  imd 
she  herself  was  lashed  to  the  mast" 

''  And  I  suppose  that  you  took  one  of  the  chil- 
dren from  her." 

''Yes,  sir — she  gave  me  the  lady's  little  boy, 
and  intreated  me  to  take  charge  of  liim.  I  did 
so ;  and  the  little  boy  was  saved." 
''  You  were  taken  up  by  some  other  vessel." 
"  Yes,  sir — by  a  Liverpool  trader,  bound  to  the 
West  Indies :  they  carried  uis  on  to  Jamaica,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  make  myself  usefol ;  but  I  was 
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never  cut  out  for  a  sailor,  so  I  did  not  make  much 
hand  of  it  on  board,  except  once  or  twice  in  the 
.gunnery  line,  when  we  feU  in  with  —  " 

*'  Oh !  never  mind  that !  did  Mrs.  Moore  ever 
tell  you  how  she  came  to  save  Mrs.  Anstruther's 
children  ?" 

''Whose  chUdien,  sir?"  ad^ed  Paul  PhiUipB> 
eagerly. 

''  The  children  of  the  blue-eyed  lady,"  I  an- 
swered, recollecting  myself  suddenly. 

Paul  Phillips  eyed  me  with  a  cunning  look,  and 
then  answered,  ''Yes,  sir — she  told  me  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  terrible  confusion,  when  all  on 
board  knew  that  they  were  sinking,  just  before 
the  vessel  went  down,  she  lashed  herself  to  the 
broken  mast  which  was  lyins  athwart  the  deck, 

"Gro  on — go  on,  I  pray.  She  then  had  her 
own  child  in  her  arms?" 

"Yes,  sir  —  and  she  remembered  that  as  the 
vessel  was  sinking,alady — the  lady — ^with  ablanket 
wrapt  round  her — her  yellow  hair  streaming  down 
her  back,  — one  child  in  her  arms,  and  two  chil- 
dren clinging  to  her  knees,  cried  out,  imploring 
Mrs.  Moore,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  save  her 
children." 

"  And  Mrs.  Moore  took  them." 

"I  remember  she  told  me  that  she  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  done ;  but  she  thinks  that  the 
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lady;  who  was  almost  wild  with  terror,  took  the 
blanket  which  she  had  wrapped  round  her  from 
her  shoulders,  and  spreading  it  out,  tied  two  of 
her  children  to  Mrs.  Moore's  back,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  lash  herself  and  her  other  Uttle  boy 
on  to  the  mast  beside  them.  But  she  had  not 
time  to  accomplish  this  —  the  vessel  went  down, 
and  she  perished." 

*'  And  how  long  did  you  remain  at  Jamaica  ?*' 

^  About  three  months.'' 

'^  And  Mrs.  Moore  returned  in  the  same  vessel?" 

''She  did/' 

''  And  she  kept  the  children  V 

*'  Yes,  and  brought  them  up  like  her  own." 

"  Did  she  ever  try  to  discover  the  father  of  the 
children  ?" 

**  I  think  she  did  —  but  as  we  were  the  only 
survivors,  she  did  not  well  know  from  whom  to 
inquire.  She  put  advertisements  into  the  DubUn 
papers,  but  I  suppose  that  they  were  never  an- 
swered." 

I  thought  this  at  first  very  strange,  but  I  re- 
membered afterwards  that  Anstruther  had  gone 
abroad  immediately  upon  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
that  for  some  years  no  tidings  were  heard  of  him 
at  home,  until  it  was  supposed  by  his  friends  that 
he  was  dead. 

When  this  occurred  to  m^,  I  ceased  to  wonder ; 
and    I    presently   continued   my   interrogatories. 
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^*  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Phillips^  whether  any  pro- 
perty was  saved  out  of  the  wreck  ?" 

''  No  —  and  yet  I  am  not  quite  right  in  sayii^ 
so ;  for  some  how  or  other  Mrs.  Moore  escaped 
with  a  jewel-box  belonging  to  the  lady,  whose  two 
children  she  saved." 

"  How  came  she  with  it  ?" 

**  It  was  tied  up  in  a  comer  of  the  blanket, 
which  the  lady  wrapped  round  her  children." 

**  And  can  you  remember  the  contents  of  the 
box?" 

''Yes;  I  think  so — at  least  I  am  certain  that 
there  was  a  miniature  in  it,  and  a  little  book  — 
which  I  thought  was  somewhat  strange." 

''  And  at  this  distance  do  you  think  that  you 
could  identify  the  box  ?" 

''  Hardly ;  for  I  only  saw  it  once.  I  was  pre- 
sent when  Mrs.  Moore  opened  it  for  the  first  time, 
but  I  never  set  eyes  on  it  afterwards;  however, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  miniature  in  it 
and  a  little  book,  but  I  cannot  speak  certainly  to 
anythiugelse — though  I  take  it,  there  were  ear- 
rings and  necklaces,  and  other  such  gew-gaws  in 
the  case." 

''  Should  you  know  the  picture  if  yon  were  to 
see  it  again?" 

^  Hardly ;  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman — 
but  I  cannot  answer  fqr  anything  else." 
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*'  It  does  not  much  signify,  however  —  Mr. 
Phillips,  you  are  sure  of  your  reward." 

The  eyes  of  the  drdevant  clown  glistened  with 
delight,  and  he  rubbed  together  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  ''  I'm  'nation  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  replied, 
^*  for  Pm  desperate  low  in  my  finances,  and  I've 
got  a  terrible  idle  fit  upon  me  —  mightily  disin* 
clined  to  work." 

''  You  will  make  affidavit  of  these  statements, 
I  take  it  for  granted,"  said  I. 

**  Oh  !  yes ;  I  vrill  kiss  the  Bible  to  all  I  have 
told  you,  sir  —  and  write  it  down  on  paper  if  you 
Uke." 

**  You  vnll  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  come 
with  me  before  a  magistrate  —  or  at  some  future 
period  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law." 

**  Court  of  law,  sir !  I  can't  say  that  I  much 
like  to  go  into  a  court  of  law.  Tisn't  the  Old 
Bailey,  is  it  ?"  And  Paul  Phillips  shuddered,  as 
though  certain  unpleasant  reminiscences  had  been 
awakened  in  his  mind. 

"  Oh !  no  —  a  civil,  not  a  criminal  court  —  " 

"They  aren't  generally  over  civil,"  said  Paul 
Phillips,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"But  you  vnll  do  all  this  for  a  consideration — " 

"  For  a  consideration,  almost  anything,  sir — " 

"  Nay,  nothing  but  to  speak  the  truth.  Come, 
now;  there's  no  time  like  the  present.     I  will  take 
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down  your  evidence  now^  and  then  we  will  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  But  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Phillips  —  do  you  think  that  you  remember  the 
lace  of  the  blue-eyed  lady  sufficiently  to  recog- 
nize her  picture  if  you  were  to  see  it." 

'^  I  think  so ;  'twasn't  a  face  which  one  would 
very  easil]^  forget." 

'*  Good  !  now  we'll  send  for  some  paper." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THB   MIST  DI8PER8BD. 


*'  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregmmt  with  oircum- 
■tinoe;  that  which  jou  hear  yoall  swear  yon  see,  there 
is  sooh  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of  queen 
Hermione, — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it, — ^the  letters 
of  Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which  thej  know  to  be  his 
cfaarMter,— the  majesty  of  the  creature  in  resemblance 
to  her  mother, — the  affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature 
shows  above  her  breeding,— and  many  other  evidences 
proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's 
daughter/' 

SHAisPEina. 


**  Well  ;  I  think  that  you  have  made  out  your 
case  very  clearly,"  said  my  uncle  Pemberton  to 
me,  on  the  morning  after  my  interview  with  Paul 
Phillips,  "  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  I 
think,  that  Michael  and  Ella  Moore  are  the  chil- 
dren of  your  friend,  Mr.  Anstruther." 
''  Oh !  uncle,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  think  so. 
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I  myself  have  been  long  eonvinced  of  this,  though 
every  now  and  then  I  have  had  my  misgivingB, 
knowing  that  my  creative  imagination  is  but  too 
prone  to  lead  me  astray." 

''  But  the  imagination  does  not  always  lead  us 
to  fidse  conclusions/'  returned  my  uncle^  ''  and 
the  impulses  of  fancy  direct  us  into  the  paths 
of  truth  almost  as  often  as  do  the  reason- 
ings of  common  sense.  You  will  have  your 
reward,  Gerard, — ^after  long  travail,  you  will  have 
your  reward.'* 

*^  I  am  rewarded,  uncle,  already — di!  never 
have  I  been  so  happy  as  now.  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  something — ^that  I  have  laboured  to  some 
purpose — ^that  I  shall  now  be  able  to  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  that  I  owe  to  Mr.  Anstmther. 
Oh  !  I  un  so  anxious  to  acquaint  him  with  my 
discovery — I  bum  to  disclose  the  secret" 

'^  But  you  must  not  be  precipitate,  Gerard." 

^Precipitate! — there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  I  have  a  train  of  evidence,  rendering  all 
things  certain."   ' 

**  You  have — ^but  is  Mr.  Anstruther  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  these  tidings?" 

**  Oh !  uncle,  trust  to  my  caution — " 

^  Your  caution !"  and  Mr.  Pemberton  smiled  a 
good-natured  smile  of  significance. 

''  Don't  you  think  it  advisable  then,  uncle,  that 
I  should  set  out  for  Charlton  Abbey  to-night  V* 
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My  uncle  made  no  answer,  for  some  minutes ; 
he  looked  thoughtful,  and  then  at  length  he  re- 
plied, "  You  said  something  to  me,  the  other  day, 
about  Mr.  Anstruther  desiring  to  see  me." 

''  I  did,  uncle — he  is  broken  down,  in  body  and 
in  mind ;  he  thinks  that  he  is  dying,  and  he  de- 
sires to  see  you*" 

*' Dying!" 

''  He  thinks  so — ^but  the  tone  of  his  mind  is 
desponding  over-much.  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
many  years  to  live,  for  the  glad  tidings,  of  which 
I  am  the  bearer,  will  be  to  him  a  medicine  more 
health-bearing  than  any  the  physician  can  supply." 

^'  But,  like  other  powerful  medicines,  Gerard, 
it  must  be  administered  with  the  utmost  caution. 
I  will  help  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power,  to  bring  about  that  which  you  desire.  You 
shall  set  out  for  Charlton  Abbey  to-night,  and  be 
the  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  me  to  your  friend, 
Mr.  Anstruther." 

''  What !  asking  him  to  live  with  you  here?" 

''  Yes,  Oerard,  there  is  still  room  in  the  rectory 
for  another  inmate.  You  say,  that  fit)m  my  lips 
he  desires  to  receive  the  spiritual  advice,  of  which 
he  stands  so  much  in  need.  Shall  I  deny  him 
this  ?  Oh !  no,  Gerard ;  to  such  as  he  is,  my 
doors  are  ever  open.  Shall  I  refrise  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  sinner,  when  the  Almighty  him- 
self is  ever  ready  to  welcome  him?" 
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''  Then,  I  wiU  set  out  for  Chariton  Abbey  to- 
night" 

'^  YeSy  Gerard ;  but  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
trust  you.  Some  sudden  impulse  will  urge  you 
to  reveal  your  great  secret  at  once.  Be  guarded. 
Such  tidings  as  these  must  be  gradually  commu- 
nicated to  the  sufferer.  Who  would  think  of 
exposing  to  the  glare  of  a  mid-day  sun  a  man, 
who,  after  long  years  of  blindness,  has  just  been 
restored  to  sight?  Grerard,  a  sudden  revelation  <^ 
this  nature  might  be  the  death  of  Mr.  Anstnither 
at  once.' 

''  Trust  me,  uncle ;  for  once  in  my  life  I  will 
restrain  the  impulses  of  my  nature.  But  the 
children — Michael  and  Ella ;  may  I  not  tell  them 
of  what  I  have  discovered  V* 

''  After  all  that  you  have  done,  Gerard,  no  plea- 
sure arising  out  of  your  good  work  ought  to  be 
denied  to  you,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  tell  Michael  and  Ella.  There  is  Michael 
coming  towards  us ;  it  yet  wants  half  an  hour  of 
prayer-time ;  go  you  and  take  a  walk  with  him, 
— ^then  tell  the  boy  all  that  you  know." 

I  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  my  uncle.  Passing 
my  arm  through  Michael's,  I  led  him  into  one  of  the 
shrubbery  walks,  and  began  by  making  some 
very  common-place  remarks,  concerning  the  wea- 
ther. 
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I  knew  that  Michael  would  enter  upon  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart,  so  I  left  him  to  com-^ 
mence  the  interesting  conversation.  We  had  not 
conversed  together  in  private,  since  the  evening 
on  which  he  had  visited  me  in  my  chamber,  and 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lawrence.  I 
was  not  wrong ;  after  a  few  desultory  remarks,  he 
said  to  me,  in  an  earnest  tone,  "  Oh !  Gerard,  I 
have  been  longing  to  speak  to  you,  alone ;  for,  I 
am  sure  that  you  know  more  than  you  will  tell 
me,  relating  to  the  history  of  my  birth." 

I  was  silent,  and  Michael,  laying  his  hand  upon 
my  arm,  and  suddenly  halting  as  he  spoke,  cried 
out  in  impetuous  accents, ''  You  do  know,  Gerard, 
so  tell  me,  I  beseech  you — you  do  know,  and  it  is 
cruel  thus  to  torment  me." 

''  Have  you  the  miniature,  Michael !"  said  I, 
in  a  meek  voice,  and  I  looked  kindly  at  my 
friend. 

"  Yes,  round  my  neck— it  is  my  father's  picture, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  know  his  nan^e." 

''I  dor 

"  Then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me,  Gerard, 
whose  picture  it  is." 

"  I  will — it  is  Mr.  Anstruther's  portrait !" 

"  Mr.  Anstruther's  ! — ^your  friend,  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther's !  Gerard,  you  are  not  making  a  mock  of 
me.    They  say  that  the  face  is  like  mine,  and  this 
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picture  was  found  in  the  possession  of  one  reputed 
my  mother.  Ha!  is  it  possible  then?'* — and  he 
clasped  his  forehead  with  one  of  his  hands,  as 
though  he  were  endeavouring  to  collect  his  dis* 
tracted  thoughts;  "  is  it  possible,  then,  that  Mrs. 
Kirby? — ^no,  no;  if  Mr.  Anstruther  be  my  fitther — 
I  am  not,  I  cannot  be  her  child." 

**  They  neyer  met ;  they  never  beheld  one  ano- 
ther." 

'^Then  I  am  not  a  child  of  shame." 

"  No,  Michael." 

**  And  yet,  the  son  of  Mr.  Anstruther." 

**  That  portrait  is  assuredly  his." 

'^  But,  Gerard,  you  know  more  than  this;  by 
the  love  which  you  have  ever  borne  toward  me — 
by  the  love  which  you  bear  towards  EUa — I  in- 
treat,  I  conjure  you  to  speak  out,  and  to  conceal 
no  tittle  of  the  knowledge  which  you  possess,  re- 
lating to  me  and  my  parentage.  Grerard,  you  are 
kind  and  good,  you  would  not  torture  me,  I  am 


sure." 


"  Not  for  the  world,  Michael — ^listen  then,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know.  Oh !  my  frieod,  how 
hard  have  I  laboured  to  elicit  the  strange  truths, 
which  now  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  you;  and  at 
length  have  I  reaped  the  harvest  of  my  desires. 
I  do  know,  Michael,  who  you  are.  I  do  know 
who  are  your  parents ;"  and  then  briefly,  but  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  I  laid  before  him  the  chain  of 
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evidence,  which  {woved  him  to  be  the  son  and  heir 
of  Mr.  AnBtnither. 

Michael  stood  still,  as  I  spoke,  leaning  heavily 
on  my  ann  all  the  while.  He  turned  his  face 
towards  mine,  but  moved  not ;  there  was  a  rigid 
look  in  his  &ce,  and  his  eyes  wore  a  fixed  appear- 
ance, as  though  they  gazed  but  beheld  nothing. 
Ever  and  anon  there  was  a  sUght  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  his  nether  lip,  which  was  the  only  life-like 
manifestation,  which  his  marble  features  betr^ed. 
When  I  ceased  to  speak,  he  stretched  out  his 
arms,  threw  them  suddenly  around  my  neck,  and 
laying  his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  hysterically  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

We  mingled  our  tears  tc^ether,  for  my  eyes 
rained  plentifully.  I  wept  partly  from  sympathy, 
and  partly  from  excess  of  joy. 

Silently  we  turned  towards  the  rectory.  I  can- 
not write  what  Michael  Moore  said  to  me  before 
we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house. 

But  to  EUa,  still  was  this  history  imknown. — 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  because  in  the  latter 
pages  of  this  book,  I  have  said  but  Uttle  of  the 
great  love,  which  I  bore  towards  Ella  Moore,  that 
my  affection  diminished  as  I  advanced  in  years, 
or  that  I  was  in  any  wise  a  cold-blooded  lover. 
I  have  said  very  little  about  my  love,  thinking 
that  the  actions,  which  I  have  recorded,  must 
have  expressed  it  plainly  enough.    All  my  doings 
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were  manifestations  of  this  love.  I  lived,  toil* 
edy  strutted,  endured,  only  for  love.  They  who 
cannot  trace  the  mainsprings  of  all  my  actions 
musty  indeed,  be  wilfully  blind. 

I  was  left  alone  with  Ella,  on  that  momiiig. 
Seating  myself  beside  the  beloved  one,  I  took 
her  little  hand  into  mine,  and  looking  upon  it 
smilingly,  I  said,  ''  Ella,  methinks  that  this  small 
white  hand  is  an  index  of  high  birth/' 

Ella  blushed ;  and  then,  looking  into  my  &ce, 
she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  though  her  &ce 
wore  a  thoughtful  aspect,  "  Oflen.  does  an  index 
indicate  fiilsely.  There  is  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception." 

''  Oh !  but  small  white  hands  axe  very  certain 
tests  of  aristocracy.  Napoleon,  and  Byron,  and 
Ali  Pacha,  have  all  been  of  this  opinion." 

"  A  trick  of  their  self-love,"  returned  Ella.  "  I 
dare  say,  that  they  had  white  hands,  them- 
selves." 

'^  But  tell  me  now,  Ella;  would  it  make  you 
happy,  if  it  were  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
you  are  the  daughter  of  a  great  man." 

*' I  am  an  orphan,"  ^returned  Ella,  thought- 
fully. 

*^  And,  therefore,  you  could  not  grieve  to  £nd 
that  you  have  a  parent  living." 

Ella  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  answered  not,  and 
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I  continued^  ^^Methinks,  you  would  change  a 
dead  parent  for  a  living  one.  Better  to  rejoice 
over  a  treasure  found,  than  to  grieve  over  one  lost." 

''  I  do  not  understand  you/'  said  Ella. 

"  Do  you  ever  attempt  to  look'  into  the  future — 
do  you  ever  speculate  upon  your  probable  destiny?" 

*^  Michael  and  I  together  have  talked  over  our 
plans ;  but  as  yet  we  have  made  no  definite  ar- 
rangements. Sir  Reginald  has  promised  to  get 
him  employment,  and  wherever  he  goes,  I  will  go 
—  his  home  will  be  my  home,  and  his  people  my 
people." 

**  But  you  will  not  dwell  with  him  all  your  life 
long-" 

''And  why  not?'  asked  Ella,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  an  expression  of  beautiful  simplicity. 

''  Because,  peradventure,  you  might  find  another 
friend,  with  whom  you  would  rather  hve  all  your 
days,  than  with  Michael." 

''  What  other  friend,  Gerard  ?  I  think  that  I 
must  be  very  dull  this  morning,  for  I  do  not  un- 
derstand half  of  what  you  say." 

''  Perhaps,  it  is  that  I  am  obscure.  But,  tell 
me,  is  there  no  one  in  the  world,  whom  you  love 
even  better  than  Michael  ?" 

Ella  spoke  not ;  but  the  blush,  which  my  ques- 
tion elicited,  was  an  answer  more  significant  than 
words. 

''Tell  me,  Ella,"  and  I  took  her  band  into 
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xauatf  '^ie  there  no  one  whom  you  loYe  better  than 
Michael  ?•' 

''  I  am  &therle8B  and  motherless/'  said  EUa. 

''  But  the  love  of  kindred  is  not  always  the 
strongest  —  EUa,  dear  EUa !"  and  passed  my 
ana  around  her  waist :  ^'  is  there  no  one  beside 
your  brother,  whom  you  would  be  content  to  live 
with  to  the  end  of  your  days  ?" 

EUa  answered  not;  her  head  drooped,  and 
slightly  her  frame  trembled. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  EUa,  for  asking 
you  these  strange  questions.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
am  not  sporting  with  you.  TeU  me,  my  sweet 
girl,  is  your  brother  Michael  dearer  to  you  than 
all  the  world  beside  ?  Is  there  no  one  for  whose 
sake  you  would  leave  him?  Is  there  no  one  dearer 
to  you  than  Michael  V  And  as  I  said  this,  I  drew 
the  young  maiden  closer  to  my  side,  and  bendmg 
down,  I  looked  into  her  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  suppUeating  fondness. 

EUa  lifted  up  her  head,  and  silently  she  turned 
her  face  towards  me  •«-  c^  !  such  a  kx>k  of  ten* 
derness  and  love  wtis  them.  I  no  longer  desired 
that  she  should  speak. 

She  laid  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  the 
only  word  that  she  uttered  was  <'  Gerard!'' 

We  wero  happy  ^^  bvt  for  a  few  brief  minutes. 
Such  joy  as  this  could  not  last    The  dream  was 
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soon  over;  and  Ella  Mooie  was  the  first  to  awake 
into  consciousness. 

Suddenly  she  withdrew  herself  from  my  em- 
braces. **  Oerard,"  she  said  in  a  decisive  tone  of 
voice,  with  a  supernatural  efibrt  of  strength  collect^ 
ingallthe  powersof  hermind,  to  aid  her  in  this  extre- 
mity, '^  Gerard,  this  must  not-— this  ought  not  to  be. 
We  can  never  be  to  one  another  more  than  we  are 
now — already  I  fear  that  we  ate  too  much.  Forgive 
me  that  I  have  ever  dared  to  r^afd  you  with  any 
other  feelings  than  of  humble  respect  and  gratitude. 
You  are  far  above  me  in  rank,  education,  riches, 
everything — I  am  fit  only  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
such  as  you  are.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  cot- 
tage girl,  and  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  desire  that 
you  should  demean  yourself  by  thinking  of  me  as 
being  any  other  than  a  lowly  dependent  upon  your 
bounty.  I  know  that  you  are  generous  and  de- 
voted—I know  that  you  would  willingly  set  aside 
what  the  world  calls  the  distinctions  of  society ; 
but  I  love  you  too  well  to  suffer  this  sacrifice  to 
be  made  on  my  account.  We  had  better  part 
— we  had  bettor  dwell  asunder.  It  is  decreed  that 
we  are  to  move  in  difierent  spheres — Michael 
will  labour  for  me,  and  protect  me — we  are  not 
ever  likely  to  cross  one  another  in  the  paths  of 
life.  A  few  days  will  divide  us  for  ever.  Forget 
that  you  have  ever  known  me.    My  prayers  will 
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ever  be  lifted  up  for  your  safety — my  blessing  wiH 
ever  be  upon  your  head.  Foigive  me,  that  1  have 
spoken  thus  plainly — I  fear  that  my  words  have 
caused  you  anguish ;  but  believe  me  that  I  have  no 
other  desire  but  the  advancement  of  your  happi- 
'ness  and  welfare.  Mr.  Doveton,  it  would  be 
better  for  us  both  that  I  should  leave  this  place 
with  all  speed  —  it  would  be  better — **  but  she 
could  utter  not  one  word  more.  She  had  no  longer 
any  strength  to  support  her.  The  trial  was  too 
great  —  it  was  an  effort  beyond  her  nature  that 
she  was  struggling  to  make.  She  could  not  sub* 
due  her  rising  emotions  —  they  overcame  her 
thoroughly  at  last,  and  hiding  her  face  between 
her  hands  she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Then  presently  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
moved  towards  the  door;  I  followed  her,  and 
gently  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  prevented  her 
sudden  retreat.  "  Yet,  stay,  Ella  —  but  a  few 
words  more  ere  we  part  —  sit  down  and  dry  your 
tears,  for  that  which  has  caused  them  to  flow  so 
plentifully  exists  but  in  your  own  mind.  Ella  you 
are  my  equal,  and  more  than  my  equal.  What 
was  that  you  told  me  in  the  spring,  about  the 
cushions  of  green  velvet  ?" 

*^  A  foolish  fancy  of  mine,"  said  Ella,  dashing 
away  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

^'  Nay,  Ella,  it  was  no  foolish  fiEuicy»  but  a  te^ 
membrance  of  that  which  once  was — of  a  time 
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when  you  were  a  dweller  in  a  splendid  mansion  — 
a  child  bom  to  wealth  and  station.  Ella,  did  I 
not  tell  you  when  we  parted  upon  the  green  inll 
behind  your  cottage,  that  I  would  put  forth  my 
whole  strength  in  the  endeavour  to  clear  up  this 
strange  mystery  ?  I  have  kept  my  promise  —  I 
have  laboured  diligently,  and  a  great  success  has 
attended  my  labours.  Now,  sweetest,  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  Already  does  Michael 
know  the  truth.  You  are  neither  an  orphan  nor  a 
cottage  maiden  —  but  the  daughter  of  Mr.  An- 
struther — my  friend.'* 

«  #  #  #  « 

That  evening  I  set  out  for  Charlton  Abbey;  and 
Ella  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  ere  I  went. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


THB  WBETOHSD   BND  OF  THB  IDOI.ATBR* 


I  doubt  my  bod  j 
Will  birdlj  serve  me  through ;  while  I  have  laboujied» 
It  bii  decejed ;  end  now  that  I  demend 
Its  best  aidstenee,  it  will  crumble  fest^*- 
A  Bed  thought— «  sed  fete. 

Bbownikg's  PeracHnu* 

111  give  ^ee  proo&, 
•  •  •  •  Greet  God,  I  thank  thee— proofs ! 
Are  there  not  here  the  lineaments  of  her 
Who  made  me  happj  onee — the  voice,  now  still. 
That  bade  the  long-sealed  fount  of  lore  gush  ont-^ 
It  is  mj  child ! 

Talpoued's  Xofu 


''  How  feel  you  now,  Edwin  T'  I  asked^  as  I  sate 
by  Anstruther's  Bed-side,  in  my  uncle's  house,  a 
few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  de- 
.tailed  in  the  last  chapter. 
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^  I  feel,  Oentfd,  as  a  man  may  feel  who  has 
not  many  days  to  live.  That  journey  vna  too 
much  for  me--bat  what  does  it  matter?  Me* 
thinks^  I  have  lived  too  long  already— too  long  in 
rebellion  against  God/' 

"  But  n^w " 

**  Yes,  MID,  Geiard,  I  have  submitted  myself 
meekly  to  His  will.  I  bow  down  humbly  at  His 
footstool,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  has  smitten 


)i 


''  And  like  the  Shunamite  woman — '* 
^*  I  am  ready  to  say  It  is  well" 
^  Be  sure  that  God  will  reward  you/' 
^'  But  not  as  she  of  old  was  rewarded/' 
^  How  know  you,  Edwin?--such  things  have 
been  ere  now*" 

''  That  the  sea  has  given  up  its  dead  ?  Folly ! 
but  pemdventnre  I  may  go  unto  them,  although 
they  cannot  come  unto  me." 

Then  after  a  pause  he  omtinued,  **  I  have  just 
had  a  sweet  dream,  Gerard — a  sweet  dream  of 
peace.  I  was  sitting  in  a  iaif  eountty,  with  my 
wife  and  my  three  children,  and  my  elder  boy  was 
no  longer  deformed,  but  beautiftd  as  his  brother 
and  sistar.  And  you  were  there  too,  Gerard,  with 
your  bride,  and  she  was  like  unto  mine — "  Then 
breaking  off  suddenly,  he  asked,  in  an  altered  tone 
of  voice,  **  Gerard,  do  you  remember  the  day  when 
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* 

yott  fifaowed  me  the  pictove  of  your  l)felove<l  'Bla, 
and  I  was.so  strangely  affected  by  the  sight.*' 
.  "  Oh !  well — veiy  well  indeed^  Edwin.*' 
.  ^*  Now,  I  will  tell  you,  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  conceal  any  thing  from  you.  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  picturci  both  in  line  and 
colour,  bore  so  strange  a  resemblance  to  tny 
poor  saint-like  wife|  now  in  heaven^  that  I  could 
almost  have  taken  it  for  her  own  portrait,  and 
this  it  was  that  excited  me  so  much.  Gerard, 
I  haye  a '  strange  desire  to  see  your  beloved 
Ella.  Where  is  she  ?  Can  I  look  upon  her  ere 
I  die?" 

"  You  XMu'' 

^  Tis  a  foolish  wish — but  perhaps  it  will  be  my 
last.  Did  you  say  that  the  Moores  are  in  Devon- 
shire.** 

.  ^*  Not  now — their  mother  is  dead,  and  being 
orphans,  my  uncle  has  received  them  into  his 
house.  They  are  dwelling  now  beneath  this  very 
roof." 

''  Ha ! — beneath  this  very  roof." 

/'  Yes ;  and. both  Michael  and  Ella  looked  upon 
you  last  night,  as  you  slept" 

**  Looked  upon  me  ?  Came  they  into  my 
chamber?" 

"  Yes,  Edwin  — ^but  only  for  a  minute." 

**  And  why  were  they  so  anxious  to  see 
me?" 
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I  Imew  not  what  to  say.  I  ooald  not  speak 
the  tru&y  and  answer,  ''That  they  might  look 
upon  the  face  of  their  parent" 

I  hesitated,  and  after  a  little  while,  I  replied, 
<'  They  desired  to  behold  the  man  of  whom  I  had 
spoken  to  them  so  often,  and  who  has  b^en  to  me 
more  than  a  father." 
.    ''  Then  you  will  bring  Ella  to  see  me  again  ?"   / 

''  I  will/'— and  oh !  how  I  longed  to  add, ''  For 
she  is  your  long-lost  daughter." 

But  I  restrained  myself;  and  yet  I  knew  not  how 
to  act  in  this  most  painful  emeigency .  It  was,  alas ! 
but  too  plain  to  me  that  Anstruther  was  dying, 
and  that  in  all  human  probability,  a  few  more  days 
would  complete  the  sum  of  his  existence.  I  had 
found  him  at  Charlton  Abbey,  in  a  wretchedly  de- 
bilitated condition ;  he  had  eageriy  accepted  my 
uncle's  invitation;  but  the  journey,  though  we 
were  two  days  upon  the  road,  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  rectory,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  such  entire  exhaustion^  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  convey  him  immediately 
to  his  chamber,  and  lay  him  upon  the  bed,  from 
which  it  was  but  little  likely  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  rise.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was 
sore  afraid  that  a  sudden  shock  would  kill  him 
outright;  and  yet  I  could  not  suffer  him  to  die 
in  ignorance  of  my  great  discovery.  Perhaps — 
yet  the  chance  was  very  small — the  knowledge^ 
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whidi  I  iMd  to  imptfi  to  him,  nnght  efentulLDy 
prove  hii  talnttioa ;  but  it  waa  fiur  more  piobaUe 
that  the  result  of  such  a  discloBure  woald  be  &tal 
to  him ;  for  the  hmp  of  life  was  flickenngp  and 
the  slightest  oonent  of  air  would  hate  been  suffi* 
cient  to  extinguish  it  altogether. 

And  alas!  I  had  arrived  too  late  with  pardon  to 
the  condemned  criminaL  But  a  few  months  sooner, 
and  I  might  have  seen  the  consummationof  all 
my  fondest  desires,  and  stood  upon  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  human  happiness,  looking  down  upon  the 
&ir  work  that  I  had  accomplished.  But  now — 
oh !  it  wrung  my  heart  to  think  that  what  I  had 
done  would  be  productive  of  more  wretchedness 
than  bliss — ^that  after  ail  my  labours,  all  my  stmg- 
gles,  all  my  sufferings,  for  the  sake  of  others,  I 
was  doomed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  world  of  anguish, 
which  but  for  me  never  would  have  been.  That 
which  I  desired  to  do  I  had  done,  but  the  success 
which  had  crowned  my  endeavours  was  firaught 
with  agony,  and  not  with  delist*  Failure 
would  have  been  better  than  such  success — success 
coming  a  little  too  late. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  came  over  me, 
causing  my  heart  to  sink,  as  I  sate  silently  by 
Anstruther's  bed-side,  after  uttering  the  two  last 
monosyllables. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do;  whichever  way  I  look* 
ed  despair  was  staring  me  in  the  face. 


.  Bttt  .^tttntthttv  timitig  hit  wMi  £ice  toWQida 
me,  and  laying  hia  ibuk,  cold  hand  upon  mioe, 
htok^  tkrough  tha  aieoMse,  aaying,  **  Whea  will 
yoa  btiag  her  to  me,  Gerard^-when  will  yoat  bring 
EBa  Mooi«?'' 

I  coold  not  bear  it — this  dreadful  atale  of  sus- 
pense and  incertitude,  and  this  necessity  of  eoor 
stent  equiyocation^  were  insupportable  to  me  4 
better  any  thing  than  this-^bett«r  any  tUttg 
than  this  mixture  of  doubt  and  fear,  tearing  my 
heart  to  pieces.  I  could  not  conceal  the  truth 
any  longer ;  and  I  resolred  to  disclose  all  that  I 
knew. 

And  yet  I  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  with  ex- 
treme cautian,  for  a  sudden  reyektion  would  haye 
been  too  much  for  Anstruther.  Impetuous  as  I 
was  by  nature,  and  thorough-going  as  were  all 
my  actions,  I  did  not  so  far  commit  myself  on 
this  occasion,  as  to  burst  suddenly  upon  my  friend 
with  the  strange  disclosure  I  was  about  to  make 
to  him.  I  knew  that  I  mast  lead  him  step  by 
step  to  this  knowledge.  I  knew  that  the  light 
which  I  was  about  to  shed  upon  his  mental  yision 
must  be  suffered  to  dawn  gradually  up<m  him, 
not  to  blaze  forth  at  once,  in  its  full  meridian 
brightness.  But  I  was  not  a  practised  tactic 
cian,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  painful  embarrass- 
ment 

''  When  shall  I  see  Ella  Moore?"  asked  An- 
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itruifaer;  **  what  shtU  I  see  diig  Imug'  pfartfait 
of  my  beloved  one  in  the  havens  V 
'  ^'  Oh !  soon  —  very  soon,  dear  Edwin--^  a 
little  thn^  I  will  bHng  her  to  you.  How  I  wish 
that  you  had  known  her  before,  for,  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  have  loved  her  as  your  daughter.  Yes 
^-4hoagh  she  has  dwelt  all  her  life  in.a  eotkage, 
she  is  even  fit  to  be  your  daughter.  She  is  not 
what  she  seems,  I  am  sure.  I  scarcely  think  that 
she  can  be  the  daughter  of  the  widow-woman, 
who  hflrought  her  up  in  this  lowly  way  of  life. 
There  is  some  strange  mystery  envelopii^  her 
birth.  When  the  mother  died  —  I  mean  Mrs. 
Moore — when  Mrs.  Moore  died,  there  was  found  a 
box  of  jewels  amongst  her  effects,  with  a  portrait 
— a  miniature  of  a  gentleman " 

**  A  box  of  jewels,  with  a  miniature ! — ^but  I 
will  not  interrupt  you;  go  on  with  your  story, 
Grerard  —  go  on  with  your  story,  I  beseech 
you." 

**  Nay,  Edwin — not  if  it  is  to  excite  you  thus — 
<it  is  not  good  for  you,  that  you  should  be  ex« 
cited." 

^^  Excited !  I  am  not  excited,  Gerard— I  am 
calm,  I  never  was  calmer." 

I  laid  my  fingers  upon  his  wrist,  and  his 
pulses  galloped.  *'  The  tell-tale  Uood  bdies  you, 
Edwin.'' 
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Go  on^  Gerard -^  I  tm  o<Jy  feveriah  mth 
curiosity — allay  thati  and  the  fever  will  be  allayed 
—  what  were  you  going  to  say  about  the  minia- 
ture r ' 

''  That  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  giratkman  about 
four-and->twenty  —  and  strange  to  say  that  it  ia 
something  like  you/' 

''  Like  me  !  and  is  the  picture  in  the  house  V* 
gasped  Anstruther,  ^*  like  me  !  can  you  get  pos* 
session  of  the  picture  ?" 

''Pray  compose  yourself — this  excitement  is 
dangerous  above  all  things.  I  wish  that  I  had 
not  told  you  this." 

**  But  as  you  have  begun,  so  you  must  finish  — 
I  am  not  excited  in  the  least  —  but  if  any  thing 
can  excite  a  man,  it  is  curiosity  —  tell  me  all,  and 
I  shall  become  calm  as  a  lake  in  summer  —  what 
more  do  you  know  about  this  miniature  Y* 

''Nothing  more  than  that  the  picture  is  like 
you." 

"  Bring  it  to  me,  Gerard,  I  beseech  you, — bring 
me  the  picture  that  I  may  look  upon  it." 

"  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  see  it  Y* 

m 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Gerard  — when  my  poor  Mary 
perished  in  the  great  waters,  she  had  in  her  pos* 
session  a  portrait  —  a  miniature  portrait  of  myself. 
Methinks  I  should  know  it  if  I  were  to  see  the 
picture  —  so  bring  me  that  of  which  you  speak.'' 


<«Biit  what  if  it  slumld  be  the  ide&tieel  jiMn 
— property  has  been  often  eaved  from  a  wreck.'* 

**  And  peraODB  too — eadk  things  have  been  eie 
now  —  oh!  Gerard,  you  have  awakened  withia 
me  hopesi  which  until  thig  ireiy  moment  I  hate 
never  ventured  to  encoonige— it  may  be  that  they 
did  not  all  perish  —  but  bring  the  picture  that  I 
may  look  upon  it" 

''  ITiere  —  it  now  hangs  around  my  neck  — 
Edwin  is  this  your  picture?" 

I  put  the  miniature  into  the  sick  man's  hand  — 
he  needed  not  to  look  at  it  a  second  time,  tor  the 
first  glance  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  he 
had  often  beheld  it  before.  Grasping  the  picture 
convulsively^  and  sinking  back  oa  his  pillow,  he 
cried  out,  in  a  choaking  ycice,  ^  It  is,  Gerard,  it 
is  !  Assuredly  as  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  I  gave 
this  picture  to  Mary  Peniuddock." 

Then,  after  a  little  while,  sitting  upright  in  his 
bed,  and  making  a  mighty  effort  to  compose  him- 
self, he  said  to  me  in  a  yoice  of  assumed  calmness, 
enunciating  each  word  slowly  and  distinctly, 
''^Gerard,  you  knew  Mrs.  Moore  very  well  —  bore 
she  any  likeness  to  Ella?" 

"  None  whatever." 

*'  And  her  eyes  ?" 

"  Were  haxel  —  her  hair  dark — " 

'' Enough —*  enough.  I  knew  her  not*  But 
how  could  I  ever  have  been  so  mad  as  to  en- 


cottiAge  a  hope  bo  moottroMB.  Yet  stranger  i]iitigB 
have  happeaed  than  thig — the  girl,  at  least  the 
picture  o£  the  girl  is  the  very  image  of  my  wife — 
and  the  boyi  Michael  I  think  you  called  him, 
whatisheUker 

**  Something  like  your  picture  *^ '' 

^  Ha !  like  my  picture  —  a  singular  coinci- 
dence—  but  stranger  things  have  happened  eve 
now.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  excited  in  the 
least ;  I  feel  so  calm  and  so  strong,  that  I  do  not 
think  a  thunderbolt  falling  at  my  feet  would  have 
power  to  make  me  tremble.  Go  on,  Gerard  — 
thei*e  are  two  boys,  I  think  you  said  —  Michael  is 
the  younger  —  but  the  elder  youth,  I  forget  his 
name.     Is  he  —  is  he  —  a  kunch-backf" 

**  He  is  tall  and  comely,  and  beautifully  propor- 
tioned —  " 

'^But,  Michael,  you  say  is  like  me  — what  age 
is  he?" 

"  Nineteen." 

«  And  Ella  ?" 

'^  A  year  younger  than  her  brother." 

''The  i^es  tally— 'tis  a  wonderful  coincidence, 
but  more  wondrous  things  have  come  to  pass  than 
this.  I  am  weak,  and  foolish,  and  credulous  in 
my  infirmities.  I  am  scarcely  right-minded,  per- 
haps, —  now  do  not  laugh  at  me,  Gerard,  for  ask- 
ing you  this  strange  question ;  but  tell  me,  and  I 
adjure  you  solemnly  to  let  your  answer  be  nothing 
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but  the  trath  —  tell  me  now,  has  it  eter  entered 
into  your  tboughtSi  have  you  ever  had  the  sl^htest 
shadow  of  suspicion,  that  Michael  and  EUa  Moore 
might  possibly  be  my  longJost  children  ?  I  know 
that  I  must  appear  very  ridiculous  for  indulgiiq^ 
in  such  a  wild  chimaera — but  some  how  or  other 
this  idea  has  possessed  me,  and  foolish  as  is  my 
question,  I  implore  you  to  answer.  Speak  now,  as 
though  you  were,  as  indeed  you  are,  in  the  .pre* 
sence  of  the  Most  High  Judge.  You  see  how 
calm  I  am,  Gerard  —  so  do  not  fear  that  your  an- 
swer will  excite  me.  Have  you  ever  had  the  least 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  Michael  and  Ella 
Moore  might  possibly  be  my  long-lost  children  Y* 

Thus  invoked,  what  else  could  I  do  but  answer, 
«  Yes,  Edwin,  /  Aaw." 

''You have!*'  and  now  Anstruther  spoke  in  a 
more  rapid  and  less  distinct  voice,  **  you  have — 
you  confess  you  have  .suspected  —  now  tell  me, 
why  have  you  suspected  ?" 

"  My  imagination  is  very  fertile,"  I  answered, 
**  and  in  my  mind  a  possibihty  is  soon  magnified 
into  a  probabiUty  —  a  probability  into  a  convic- 
tion. The  likeness  of  Ella  to  your  ¥nfe,  and  of 
Michael  to  yourself,  together  with  their  possession 
of  your  miniature  does  furnish  a  chain  —  though 
a  very  slender  one  —  a  chain  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence.   Besides  this,  Michael  tells  me  that  he 
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(Hstmcfly    remembers  in  his  early  childhood  a 
great  storm  at  sea/' 

"  More  proof !  —  more  proof !  —  the  light  is  be- 
gimiing  to  dawn  upon  me,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
will  blaze  forth  anon.  Bring  them  to  me,  Gerard^ 
for  methinks  that  there  is  a  strong  instinct  within 
us  which  teacheth  us  to  know  our  own  children. 
If  they  be  mine  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  know 
them  —  bring  them  to  me,  or  reveal  at  once  all 
the  hidden  knowledge,  which  lies  darkly  within 
yoU|  for  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own 
wickednessi  that  you  know  much  more  than  you 
are  willing  to  reveal.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ex- 
citing me — I  can  bear  any  thing — any  thing  that 
you  can  tell  me.  Whatever  you  say>  (Serard,  will 
no  more  affect  me  than  the  wind  does  a  frozen 
lake." 

**  Edwin,  was  the  name  of  the  vessel,  which 
went  down  with  your  children,  the  Emerald?^' 

"  It  was  —  it  was,"  gasped  Anstruther,  "  how 
knew  you  this,  Gerard?  I  told  you  not — I  told 
you  not  the  name  of  the  vessel." 

''  No ;  but  I  once  knew  a  man,  who  was  on 
boardof  it  — " 

**  A  man  who  was  on  board  the  Emerald  when 
she  perished  ?"  asked  Anstruther,  with  an  energy 
which  he  could  not  control,  for  he  was  in  a  fever 
of  perilous  excitement. 
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''Yes/*  I  anffwerod^  ''he  was  sated.  Ptofi* 
denoe  watched  over  hiniy  and  he  was  aaml/* 

"  Alone  -^  escaped  he  alone  ?*' 

"No— not  alone — with  him  a  woman  and 
thne  Uttle  chitdrad." 

"  And  the  woman  V 

"WasMrs.  Moofe!" 

"  Mefdfiil  Ood,  I  thank  thee !  Then  I  am  not 
a.  childless  man/' 

He  smik  back  wifli  his  head  npon  the  {hDow, 
and  his  hands  clasped  across  his  breast  And 
thus  he  lay  for  some  minntes  supine  and  motion- 
less ;  his  lips  alone  moving  a  little. 

I  thought  that  the  wretched  man  was  prayings 
so  I  did  not  utter  a  wcMrd. 

But  presently  he  turned  his  fiice  towards  me, 
and  said|  in  a  low  yoice,  "  You  are  not  makii^  a 
mock  of  me,  I  hope/' 

"  God  forlndy  Edwin,  that  I  should  be  so  cruel 
a  tormentor.  I  have  with  me  an  affidavit  made 
by  this  very  man*  I  did  not  tell  you  all  I  knew  at 
once,  thinking  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  ^ou 
—  but  I  have  proof,  clear  and  decisive,  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt.  Michael  and  Ella  are  the  dul- 
dren  of  your  loins  !  Have  you  strength  to  listen  to 
what  I  can  read  to  you  -^  the  statements  in  this 
paper  ?  I  fear  that  already  you  are  exhausted — you 
had  better  try  and  compose  youreelf  to  deep/' 

"  Sleep,  Gerard !    Do  you  thmk  that  I  could 


deep  -^  wtdi  my  ehil<ken  --*  my  long^lost  ehildtei) 
beneath  the  roof,  aiMl  I  not  yet  hanng  seen  them 
--4ot  yet  having  pressed  them  to  my  bosom ! 
No^  no— »G^mrd^  read  that  paper -^ let  me  know, 
beyond  all  question,  that  my  children  are  liring^^ 
prove  it  to  me  ineontestablyi  and  then  bring  them 
to  me  that  t  may  bless  them/' 

And  in  a  voice  as  clear  and  distinct  as  I  cotdd 
summon  to  my  assistance,  I  read  the  eventfhl 
deposition  of  Paul  Phillips  to  the  end. 

Anstruther  interrupted  me  not    He  turned  his 

ace  towards  me,  and  it  was  pale  and  rigid  as 

white  marble ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon 

me  ^  his  lips  pressed  closely  together;  his  hands 

clutched  the  coverlid  of  the  bed. 

He  spoke  not — he  moved  not,  whilst  I  read, 
and  when  I  had  done  reading,  he  changed  not  his 
position  for  some  minutes,  and  I  thought  that  he 
was  senseless.  But  anon  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  faintly  articulated,  '^Is  that  all?*' 

^  I  have  read  the  deposition  to  the  end." 

^'  And  it  is  signed  —  attested  upon  oath  — made 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  Y* 

«Itis  — '^ 

''Then  bring  me  my  children,''  and  the  sick 
man's  voice  was  loud  and  exceeding  shrill,  ''bring 
me  my  children  that  I  may  bless  them  !  And  hark 
you,  Gerard,  do  not  say  that  I  am  dying  —  but 
send  directly  for  ♦♦♦  and  ♦•♦  and  ♦♦  •,  all  the  first 
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phygidaiuB  in  London — tell  them  that  I  haiffe 
mines  of  wealth,  and  that  they  shall  have  all  if 
they  can  bnt  save  me.  I  most  not,  I  will  not  die 
yet — to  die  now,  oh !  horrible,  Gerard — to  think 
that  my  bark,  afler  braving  many  tempests^  shcndd 
go  down  in  the  very  sight  of  home  —  God !  mer* 
cifiil  God  !  fi>r  their  sakes  ^pare  me,  I  implore  yoil 
^—  snfier  me  yet  a  litUe  while  to  live,  for  their 
sakes,  not  for  my  own  < —  they  are  good  and  holy^ 
and  pure,  and  innocent,  they  have  not  bowed 
down-to  idols.  I  ask  as  one  deserving  nothing  — 
but  God  is  merdfiil,  and  I  am  sore-stricken.«— Oh ! 
any  thing  but  this  —-any  thing  but  death  at  thia 
moment.  I  ask  but  for  life  —  let  it  be  a  life  of 
pain,  poverty,  disease — let  me  Uve  a  leper — only 
let  me  live,  and  I  will  —  fool  that  I  am  to  think 
of  bargaining  with  the  Most  High ! 

**  But  why  sit  you  there  ?"  continued  the  siek 
man,  raising  his  voice  to  a  still  higher  tone,  ^  why 
sit  you  there?  do  you  hear  me  not  ?  Bring  me  my 
children,  Gerard;  I  say,  bring  me  my-childreiB. 
por  fifteen  years  I  have  been  as  a  childless  .man, 
and  now  God  has  given  me.  back  my  children. 
Bring  them  to  me,  Gerard;  for  my  time. is  short 
— I  cannot  spare  a  minute  of  this  gieat  happiness 
—  the  joy  of  looking  upon  my  children.  But 
hark  you,  do  not  say  that  I  am  dying  —  I  am  not 
dying  —  no,  no  —  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
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die  at  the  threshold  —  the  yery  threshold  of 
sweet  home." 

I  left  the  sick-chamber  with  a  quakiag  h 
^ad  horned  immediately  to  my  uncle.  Rapid 
told  him  of  all  that  had  past  between  Anstru 
and  myselC.  The  tears  glistened  in  Mr.  Pem 
ton's  eyes,  as  he  said  to  me,  '^  The  father  mas 
obeyed — we  can  keep  him  no  longer  from 
children." 

T(^ether  my  Uncle  Pemberton  and  I  went 
prepare  Michael  and  Ella  for  the  interview.   T 
were  sitting  side  by  side,  and  Michael  was 
deavouring  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  sister  —  wl 
pering  words  of  hope  into  her  ear,  though 
heart  misgave  him  all  the  time. 

My  uncle  repaired  to  Anstruther's  chamber,  < 
siring  us  to  follow  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  W( 
thither  hoping  to  strengthen  the  dying  man  w 
the  sweet  medicine  of  prayer.  I  sate  down  besi 
EUa  and  said,  <'  Fear  not ; "  but  EUa  trembl 
fiom  head  to  foot.  Michael's  face  too  was  pale 
a  spectre's.  The  few  minutes,  that  we  wait 
below,  appeared  to  us  like  so  many  hours.  I 

But  at  length  the  time  passed,  and  I  led  1 
ehael  and  Ella  to  the  chamber  of  their  dy^ 
parent.  My  hand  shook  like  the  hand  of  i 
palsey-stricken  as  I  laid  it  upon  the  handle  of  j 
door. 
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We  entered  •^AiiBlnither  would  hare  sprm^ 
from  his  bed,  but  that  the  strong  arm  of  my  node 
restrained  him,  ''My  children!  my  long  lort 
children !"  he  cried  aloud  in  a  shrill  Toioe,  *^  I 
implore  you,  not  to  keq>  me  from  my  children,'' 
and  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  he  stretched  out  his 
lean  arms. 

Michael  and  EUa  rushed  towards  the  bed,  and 
in  a  moment  they  were  in  the  embrace  of  their 
&ther.  First  one  and  then  the  other  he  kissed 
with  frantic  energy.  He  pressed  them  to  his 
bosom ;  tlien  he  gaaed  at  them  passiimately ;  he 
laughed,  and  he  wept  aloud.  Then  he  kissed  ibem 
again  and  again,  and  passed  his  fingers  throi^ 
their  hair,  and  ever  anon  uttered  such  brdKen 
sentences  as  these, 

**  My  children — ^my  long  lost  children — ^my  Ed- 
win —  yes,  your  name  is  Edwin — not  Michael—- 
and  your  name  is  Mary  —  yes,  Mary — your 
mother's  name  was  Mary — and  you  have  yoor 
mother's  &ce.  There  now,  my  sweet  child — look 
up,  for  I  would  gaxe  upon  your  &ce — you  ha^e 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  like  your  mother — you 
are  weeping — nay,  don't  weep  -^  laugh,  lau^  as  I 
do — you  ought  to  rejoice  for  you  haye  found  a 
parent — as  I  rejoice  having  found  my  chiUraiy 
my  long-lost,  beautifiil  children.  Oh !  I  am  so 
proud  of  you — how  lovely  you  are  both.  We  wiD 
be  so  happy,  so  happy,  Edwin.    I  have  a  fine 
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house  aod  beautifol  gardeoB,  and  we  will  have 
0ueh  meny-makuig  at  the  Abbey  -«*«  we  will  have 
bonfires  and  illumiQations,  and  fireHRrorkg*«-aQd 
froyera  too,  prayer%  Mary — thanksgiyings,  for 
God  is  xnercifiiL  He  has  given  me  back  my 
children,  and  we  mnst  not  forget  Him — ^we  must 
not  be  ungrateful  to  God.  And,  Gerard  too-~ 
where  is  Gerard?  —  Mary,  you  love  Gerard — we 
shall  have  'points  and  bride-laces'  anon — ha,  ha ! — 
we  will  have  such  doings  at  the  Abbey — now  kiss 
me,  my  sweet  Mary — and  do  not  hide  your  beau-« 
tilul  face.  Proofs  indeed  !  oaths  and  affidavits ! — 
you  are  the  very  image  of  the  mother — I  should 
have  known  you  any  where  as  my  child— -the  pa* 
rental  instinct  is  strong. — But  speak  to  me — why 
are  you  silent  ?  lift  up  your  voice,  Mary  —  I .  wish 
to  hev  the  music  of  your  voice.'' 

But  all  that  the  young  maiden  could  say  was 
"  Father !  —  my  dear  &ther  1" 

*^  Ah  I  that  voice !  I  should  have  known  it  in  a 
choms  of  a  thousand — it  is  the  same  sweet  voice 
that  gladdened  me  with  its  music  in  the  summer 
of  my  youth.  Can  you  sing,  Mary?  Your 
mother  used  to  sing  to  me>  and  you  shall  sing  to 
me  -*-  oh !  how  happy  we  shall  be !  But,  hark  ye, 
my  sweet  children,  we  must  not  love  overmuch. 
God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  idolatry  is  a  grievous 
sift — I  have  a  great  pain  about  my  heart,  and 
there  is  something  burning  me,  like  a  fire,  in  my 
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brain  —  but  I  am  not  ill,  you  must  not  think  that 
I  am  ill;  I  shall  live  to  a  good  old  age,  for  God 
has  given  me  back  my  children,  and  I  am  no 
longer  a  solitary  man.  Ge  rard,  give  me  some  wine, 
you  know  it  is  my  old  medicine,  besides,  I  must 
drink  to  my  children  —  you  will  not — why  you 
think  that  I  am  ill —  I  feel  strong  as  a  giant,  and 
I  shall  come  down  to  dinner  to-day." 

But  the  sick  man,  though  he  boasted  of  his 
strength,  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  slowly  and 
fitintly  his  words  came  forth.  He  sunk  back,  with 
his  head  upon  the  pillow,  but  he  still  held  EDa  by 
the  hand.  There  had  been  an  unnatural  brilliancy 
in  his  eyes,  but  now  they  were  dim  and  glassy ; 
there  had  been  a  hectic  flush  on  his  cheeks,  but 
now  they  were  utterly  hueless.  Everything  be« 
tokened  approaching  death  —  the  supernatural 
energy  which  had  supported  him  was  gone,  and 
he  now  lay  weak  and  powerless  upon  the  bed, 
scarcely  able  to  uplift  his  hand. 

But  still  he  continued  to  speak,  though  his  voice 
was  exceedingly  low,  ''  I  wish  that  you  would 
give  me  some  wine — I  wish  that  you  had  given  it 
to  me  when  I  asked  for  it,  for  I  am  weak  now, 
very  weak  for  the  want  of  it.  My  sweet  Mary, 
give  me  a  kiss,  and  raise  those  pillows  behind  me, 
for  I  cannot  see  you  whilst  I  am  lying  thus — that 
will  do,  yet  now  I  can  scarcely  see  you — perhaps 
it  is  that  my  eyes  have  become  dim — come  nearer 
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to  me,  still  nearer,  and  you  Edwin  —  there  now  I 
feel  you  both — Mr.  Pemberton,  we  must  not 
foiget  God,  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  if  we 
prayed." 

#  *  *  #  * 

*  *  #  #  * 

"Can  you  hear  what  I  am  saying? — now,  my 
sweet  children,  pray  do  not  think  that  I  am  dying; 
I  have  often  been  worse  than  this — much  worse  be- 
fore. I  have  many  years  to  live,  and  we  will  be  so 
happy  at  the  Abbey,  and  Gerard  shall  live  with  us 

—  come  hither,  Gerard,  and  take  Mary's  hand  — 
you  love  one  another ;  love  on,  but  be  warned  by 
my  sad  fate. — Why  do  you  weep,  my  children?  Ye 
have  come  back  to  me  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years,  and  why  do  you  greet  me  with  sobs  ?  God, 
sp&re    me   yet  a  httle  while !     I   feel  icy  cold 

—  and  yet  it  cannot  be  death.  Kiss  me,  my  chil- 
dren, all  of  ye,  for  perhaps  I  am  dying  after  all. 
God  is  just ;  I  deserve  it  to  the  full ;  be  sure  of 
that —  I  deserve  it  to  the  fiill.  And  yet  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  seen  you  —  to  have  blessed  you  — 
to  have  embraced  you — to  have  felt  your  kisses  on 
my  lipe  —  God !  I  am  grateful  for  that.  Thou  art 
just  and  merciful,  and  thou  art  afraid  that  I  shall 
sin  again  as  I  have  sinned  in  my  youth.  My  be- 
loved ones,  be  warned  —  I  am  suffering  for  my 
iniquities — Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols.'' 

VOL.   III.  O 
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"  And  yet  I  am  not  dying  —  it  cannot  be  that 
I  am  dying  with  my  long-lost  children  in  my  arms. 
My  miserieg  did  not  kill  me ;  how  then  can  I  die 
of  joy?  Too  much  happiness  kills  not  —  sweet 
Mary,  kiss  me  again —  I  feel  your  cheek  against 
mine ;  how  soft  it  is  !  and  now  methinks  I  see 
youy  for  the  film  has  passed  away  irom  my  eyes, 
and  yet  I  see  you  in  the  darkness — perhaps,  it  is 
not  you,  but  your  mother.  My  sweet  children, 
you  did  not  know  your  mother — oh !  you  would 
have  loved  her  so  much  —  but  it  has  pleased  God 
to  keep  you  fix)m  idols.  Be  sure  that  all  He  does 
is  merciful — Gerard,  be  sure  of  that — if  it  pleases 
God  to  take  me  now,  it  is  only  an  act  of  mercy — 
but,  perhaps.  He  will  spare  me  yet  a  Uttle  while. 
Now  .why  are  ye  all  weeping  ?  I  hear  sounds  as  of 
many  people  weeping — I  do  not  weep,  but  rejoice. 
Ha,  ha !  now  laugh  all  of  ye !  for  mercy's  sake 
weep  not  aloud ;  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  sob- 
bing. My  children  —  my  beautiful  children,  I 
have  lands  and  houses,  and  money  —  be  happy; 
I  forgot  it  till  now,  and  I  scarce  think  that  I  can 
write.    What  does  it  matter?  Love  is  everything 

—  love  one  another;  but  hark  ye,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  love,  but  you  must  love  God  better  than 
one  another.  I  did  not,  and,  therefore,  I  am  dying 

—  Little  children,  keep  yawnelves  from  idols. 

He  never  more  spake  word  —  and  Michael  and 
£Ua  were  fatherless. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   SELFISHNESS   OF  THE    UNSELFISH   ONE. 


Love'B  heroism  is  equal  to  all  acts. 
But  seldom  to  forbearance. 


HORNE. 


I  HAVE  brought  my  story  well  nigh  to  a  close, 
and  I  fear  that  the  little  interest  it  possessed  is 
almost  wholly  at  an  6nd.  But  the  reader  must 
bear  with  me  yet  a  little  while,  whilst  I  make 
confession  of  a  miserable  error  into  which  I  was 
driven  by  my  too  impulsive  nature — an  error  bitterly 
repented  of— an  error*  which  was  atoned  for  by 
years  of  wretchedness,  and  almost  crowned  with  a 
mortal  catastrophe. 

o2 
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Tliey,  who  have  followed  my  adventures  thos 
far,  will  scarcely  charge  me  with  being  selfish 
by  nature;  selfish,  assuredly  I  was  not;  but  how 
truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  most  unselfish  peo- 
ple often  do  the  most  selfish  things. 

Anstruther  died,  and  was  buried.  They  buried 
him  in  the  chapel  at  Charlton  Abbey;  and  Mi- 
chael, for  still  I  must  call  him  by  this  name, — 
Michael  was  the  chief  mourner. 

They  searched  for,  a  will.  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  Anstruther  had  died  intestate,  for 
I  had  myself  seen  him,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  destroy  the  will  that  he  had  made  in 
my  favour.  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  Michael  was 
heir-at-law,  and  I  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  l^aUty  of  his  claims. 

They  searched  for  a  will,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, they  found  one.  They  opened  it;  they 
read  it  aloud;  and  I»  Gerard  Doveton,  was  the 
owner  of  Charlton  Abbey,  and  the  successor  to  all 
Anstruther  s  wealth. 

.  I  was  amazed,  for  Anstruther  had  promised  that 
he  would  not  renew  the  will  that  he  had,  at  my 
instigation,  destroyed.  I  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  this.  I  took  the  document  into  my  hand,  but 
my  brain  swam  dizzily  round,  and  I  could  not 
decipher  the  characters  of  the  will.  I  asked, 
"  What  is  the  date  of  this  ?*'  and  they  told  me. 
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It  vma  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  docu- 
ment which  Anstruther  had  burnt.  They  had 
found  it,  after  a  long  search,  between  the  pages 
of  a  book;  it  was  regularly  signed,  and  there 
were  many  present  to  attest  the  authenticity  of 
the  hand-writing;  nothing  could  be  more  clear 
and  satisfitctory,  than  the  wording  of  it;  there 
was  a  lawyer  present,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  my  title  to  the  property  could  hardly  be 
disputed  by  the  most  vexatious  of  cavillers. 

After  a  little  while  I  became  more  collected, 
and  I  read  the  will  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
never  felt  so  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  as  I  did 
at  this  moment.  I  w^ts  sinking  beneath  the 
weight  of  my  imagined  disgrace.  I  looked  around 
me,  and  I  thought  that  I  beheld  a  sneer  upon 
the  lace  of  every  one  present.  Tlie  word  "  Le- 
gacy-hunter,*' seemed  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears. 
My  head  drooped,  like  the  head  of  a  detected 
criminal ;  and  I  longed  to  hurry  away  from  the 
gaze  of  the  by-standers,  and  to  rush  into  utter 
soUtude. 

Then  I  thought  of  Michael  and  Ella—that  I 
had  cheated  them  out  of  their  just  inheritance, 
and  that  now  they  were  destined  to  be  beggars 
in  the  world.  Michael  was  present;  he  sate 
beside  me;  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  he 
spoke  words  of  congratulation.     I  thought  that 
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there  was  sarcasm  in  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  irony  in  the  words  that  he  uttered.  I 
tiiought  Aat  he  was  ooyertly  reproaching  me, 
and  taunting  me  for  the  part  that  I  had  acted. 
His  very  look  was  a  silent  malediction.  I 
could  not  bear  it;  the  load  was  too  heavy  for 
me,  and  I  gasped  out  '^  It  is  a  foigery  —  a 
foi]gery !" 

All  present  were  thunder-struck  by  this  strange 
exclamation.  Michael  laid  his  band  gently  upon 
my  arm,  and  said,  ''  Gerard,  what  do  you  mean?" 
The  old  Steward,  who  had* sworn  to  the  hand- 
writing of  his  master,  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  repeat  the  oath  an  hundred  times  over;  and 
the  lawyer,  looking  searchingly  into  my  fiice,  said, 
"  A  forgery,  Mr.  Doveton ! — ^by  wham?" 

''  Oh !  not  by  me.  I  know  nothing  about  it — 
at  least,  nothing  more  than  what  I  will  now  tell 
you.  Some  weeks  ago — ^it  was  in  the  month  of 
November,  Mr.  Anstruther  hinted  to  me,  that  he 
had*  made  me  his  heir.  I  besought  him  to  de- 
stroy the  will;  he  hesitated,  and  I  threataied 
to  quit  the  house  instantly,  if  he  did  not  comply 
with  my  wishes.  He  obeyed;  with  manifest  re- 
luctance he  committed  the  document  to  the  flames; 
I  saw  it  reduced  to  ashes — no  vestige  of  it  was 
left — ^then  I  elicited  a  promise  from  him,  that  he 
would  never  renew  the  document  that  he  had 
thus,  at  my  bidding,  destroyed.    The  promise  was 
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given,  and  I  confided  in  it;  but  I  see,  to  my  bitter 
mortification,  tbat  it  has  been  bioken,  and  that  I 
have  been  forced  into  the  possession  of  properfy, 
the  acceptance  of  which  I  have  striven  most  in- 
dustriously to  avoid," . 
"  But  this  deed  bears  a  prior  date." 
**  Ah !  true,  I  forgot,  and  therefore  it  ja  null 
and  void." 

^*  It  is  the  last  existing  testament;  and  valid,'* 
returned  the  lawyer,  smiling  at  the  fidse  con- 
clusion, into  which  I  had  leaped  so  hastily ;  '^  it 
seems  more  than  probable,  that  Mr.  Anstruther, 
having  mislaid  this  document,  and  searched  for  it  in 
vain,  was  compelled  to  miake  another  copy  of  the 
will,  and  that  it  was  the  second  document  that  he 
destroyed.' 
**  Nothing  can  be  dearer,  Mr. 
"  And  to  this  accident  you  are  indebted- 
*^  Indebted  to  an  acctdeni !  and  do  you  think. 
Sir,  that  I  would  take  advantage  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, and  defraud  tiie  rightful  heirs  of  their 
-property? — not  I,  Sir  —  no^  if  those  heirs  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  the  property  far  greater  than 
it  is.    Indebted  to  an  accident  1—^1  should  loath 
myself  for  ever  if,  sheltering  myself'  behind  the 
letter  of  the  law,  I  were  to  commit  an  outrage 
upon  justice  and  honour,  ahd  become  a  thief- 
yes,  man  of  law,  a  thief!    No,  Sir — thuSf  and  thus, 
and  thus,  I  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  so  pitiful 
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a  scoundfel/'  and  saying  this,  I  took  ihe  will  into 
my  hand,  and  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  which  I 
threw  upon  the  floor,  and  stamped  upon,  with  the 
wild  energy  of  a  mad-man. 

"  Now,  Michae]  — behold  your  property — yon 
are  heir  to  the  Charlton  estates." 

Michael  threw  himself  into  my  anns,  overcome 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  and  sobbed  Uke  a 
young  child. 

On  the  following  morning  they  sought  me, 
but  found  me  not.  I  had  left  Charlton  Abbey, 
suddenly  —  and  returned  to  Sir  Reginald  Eusr 
ton. 

Having  acquainted  the  good  Baronet  with  aU 
that  had  passed  since  I  quitted  Fox  HaD,  I  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise  to  obtain  me  an  ap- 
pointment. "  Let  it  be  something,"  said  I, ''  that 
will  take  me  abroad." 

"  Abroad ! "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  with  a 
gesture  of  astonishment — ''  and  leave  Ella  Moore 
— I  mean,  Mary  Anstruther !" 

**  It  is  for  this  very  purpose  that  I  am  anxious  to 
leave  England." 

''  Gerard,  what  can  you  mean  ?  Have  you 
quarrelled  with  her?  Has  she  offended  you?  or, 
are  you  mad  ?" 

^'  Not  one  of  these  things,  Sir  Reginald." 

"  She  surely  has  not  cast  you  off*,  Gerard?" 
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''  Ob !  no — she  is  as  humble  in  her  prosperity 
as  she  was  of  old^  in  her  lowly  condition.  Bat 
I  absolve  her  of  her  engi^ments — she  is  free  to 
choose  amongst  others.  I  am  not  a  fit  mate  for 
the  wealthy  Mary  Anstruther,  though  I  was  for 
the  poor  Ella  Moore.  The  rich  and  the  great 
will  court  her;  amongst  these  she  will  doubt- 
less find  one  more  worthy  than  I  am  to  be  her 
partner  through  life.  Oh !  pleasant,  indeed,  it 
was  to  feel  assured  of  the  purity  and  devoted- 
ness  of  my  young  affection,  when  Ella  Moore 
was  a  simple  cottage  girl,  and  the  world  thought 
her  unfit  to  be  my  bride.  This  delight  can  no 
longer  be  mine. 

''  Ella  is  wealthy,  and  I  am  poor.  I  have  no- 
thing to  offer  her,  but  my  love,  which  will  ever 
remain  unaltered.  I  have  left  her — and  she  is 
firee  to  choose.  I  have  left  her  without  one  word 
at  parting  J  and  it  may  be,  that  I  shall  never  see 
her  again.  I  am  not  a  fortune-hunter,  Sir  Re- 
ginald. I  have  not  been  toiling  all  this  time, 
to  prove  that  Michael  and  Ella  are  the  children 
of  Mr.  Anstruther,  for  my  own  sake — no;  not 
because  I  have  looked  upon  Ella  Moore  as  my 
affianced  bride — neither  destroyed  I  Mr.  Anstru-, 
ther's  will,  knowing  that  through  another  chan- 
nel the  property  would  ultimately  come  to  me. 
Mo,  Sir  Reginald;   I  have  been  sincere  in  all  my 

o  5 
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dpingB;  and  nothing  that  I  hsre  d<Hie  has  beoi 
for  my  own  sake.*' 

"Who  doubts  it,  Geraid?— not  they  —  not 
Michael  and  EUa,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh !  but  I  shall  suspect  myself — and  this  is 
fiur  worse  than  others  suspecting  me.'* 

"  Gerard^  Qerard — you  arast  not  do  this  —  you 
will  break  Mary  Anstnither's  heart." 

"And  my  own — yet,  nevertheless  it  must  be 
done  —  for  a  beggar  cannot  well  go  courting  an 
heiress,  and  I  think  it  would  be  cruel,  Sir  Regi-* 
nald,  to  remind  Ella  of  any  absurd  expressions  of 
affection,  which  she  chanced  to  let  fall  when  she 
was  a  httle  girl;  and  a  cottager,  having  never  re- 
ceived kindnesses  from  others,  and  thinking  in  her 
ignorance  of  humanity  that  I  was  the  most  glori- 
ous creature  in  the  universe.  Now  she  will  go 
into  the  world  and  find  herself  mistakcsi  —  she 
will  see  others  &r  above  me  in  all  that  adorns 
mankind  —  she  will  see  others;  whom  she  will  ad- 
mire—  she  will  respect  more-r-she  will  love  more, 
andshaUI  — " 

"  Nay,  Gerard,  you  are  ungenerous  at  the  very 
moment  when  you  think  that  you  are  exhibiting 
your  generosity.  I  tell  you,  and  I  speak  seriously, 
that  you  are  about  to  do  a  most  selfish  action, 
and  the  n^ain-spring  thereof  is  pride." 

"  Then  you  will  not  aid  me  ?"  I  said,  petulantly. 

"  Yes ;  Grerard —  I  have  promised  so  to  do,  and 
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I  will  keep  my  promise ;  but  what  is  it  that  you 
want?" 

**  Could  you  procure  me  a  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment?" • 

**  Perhaps  —  " 

**  I  should  like  to  go  abroad  as  attach^  to  some 
embassy.  I  care  not  whither  I  go,  as  long  as  I 
leave  England/' 

**  Oh  !  remain  at  home,  Gerard ;  you  know  not 
what  you  are  doing  —  you  wHl  destroy  your,  own 
happiness,  and  that  of  her  whom  you  most  loite.'' 

"  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  marry." 

"  That  is  true." 

^And  'tis  a  good  thing —  an  excellent  thing,  for 
young  men  to  travel." 

"  But  renew  your  vows  to  Mary  ere  you  go." 

''  Let  me  be  absent  a  Uttle  while,"  said  I,  ''  let 
me  go  abroad,  if  only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  I 
return  peradventure  I  shall  not  be  a  beggar  —  1 
may  haply  be  on  the  high-road  to  fortune. 
Then  I  will  enter  the  lists  against  others  and  begin 
the  work  of  courtship  anew." 

''  You  talk  like  a  madman,  Gerard ;  the  young 
maiden's  heart  is  yours,  and  will  be  whether  you 
marry  her  or  not.  As  to  the  other  matter,  a  year 
or  two  of  travel  will  not  injure  you ;  but  return  to 
Mary,  and  tell  her  of  your  plans,  and  ask  her 
acquiescence;  for  a  yoimg  gentleman  engaged  can 
do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  his  mistress." 
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But  I  was  obstinate.  I  thought  that  I  was 
acting  aright,  and  the  arguments  of  the  good 
baronet  were  unavailing  to  save  me  fiom  the  pit- 
fidls  of  error.  I  fell  —  a  self-torturer  I  tortured 
others.  It  was  indeed  a  grievous  mistake,  but  I 
paid  the  penance  of  it  throughout  months  —  nay, 
indeed  throughout  years  —  of  suffering. 

I  went  to  Pef^burgh  as  an  attach6  to  the  suite 
of  the  Ambassador.  I  wrote  to  Mary  Anstnither 
before  I  went;  told  her  that  she  was  absolved 
from  &11  her  promises,  and  entreated  her  to  think 
of  me  as  one  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the 
Uving. 

She  did  — but  she  was  &ithful  to  my  memory — 
a  widowed  heart  mourning  for  its  buried  love,  and 
Uke  Marianna  in  the  poem, 

She  oolj  Bsid,  *'  Mj  life  u  dreuy ; 

He  oometh  not,"  she  Mid. 
She  sud,  "  I  am  aweary — I  am  aweary ; 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   DROP-CURTAIN. 


All  jet  seems  well ;  tnd  if  it  ends  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet." 

Shaxspeare. 


Yet  not  thus  shall  my  history  end  — 

Again  in  my  native  country  —  again  in  my 
uncle's  house — again  sitting  beside  EUa  Moore — 
behold  me,  reader,  two  years  having  passed  since 
last  you  heard  of  me  —  two  years  of  sorrow  and 
repentance. 

Ella  Moore  —  yet  now,  methinks,  I  ought  to 
write  Mary  Anstruther  —  is  on  a  visit  to  her 
dear  friend  Emily  Pemberton.  It  is  plain  that 
sickness  and  sorrow  have  of  late  been  her  portion, 
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for  her  face  is  pale,  and  her  frame  is  attenuated ; 
but  she  is  lovely  as  in  the  days  of  her  health  and 
tranquillity,  ere  the  canker-worm  had  eaten  into 
her  heart 

"And  will  you  forgive  me,  Mary?"  I  asked 
looking  into  her  face  with  tearful  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  penitent  entreaty.  "  I  have  erred,  nay, 
I  have  sinned  grievously ;  but  you  are  kind  and 
good,  and  you  will  forgive  me  —  I  know  that  you 
will  forgive  me,  my  Mary." 

"  Oh !  Gerard,  I  am  too  happy  now  to  utter 
one  word  of  reproach.  I  almost  think  that  the 
present  joy  atones  for  the  past  anguish.  You  will 
not  leave  us  again,  Gterard  —  you  must  not  leave 
us  again." 

"  I  will  never  leave  you  ^ain,  sweetest,  without 
your  permission  —  a  permission  which,  methinks, 
I  shall  never  ask.  Will  you  make  a  like  promise, 
my  Mary  ?  Ah !  that  look  —  I  have  seen  it  once 
—  I  know  how  to  interfNret  that  look  —  you  will 
promise  !  Then  henceforth  Mary  w^  will  be  sepa- 
raUe  <«ly  by  death." 

Mary  spake  not ;  she  put  her  little  hand  into 
mine,  and  laid  her  head  mpon  my  shoulder.  I 
twined  my  arms  around  her;  I  pressed  her  to  my 
bosom  ;  I  kissed  her  again  andagain.    I  was  so 

purely  happy Day  after  day  passed  by  us  and 

saw  no  ditninution  of  our  happiness — no  diminu- 
tion of  our  love.    I  was  no  longer  a  beggar  with- 
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out  prospects  —  I  was  on  the  high-road  to  fortune 
and  to  fame.  The  Ambassador,  to  whose  suite  I 
had  been  attached  was  now  in  England,  and  a 
Minister  of  State.  I  bad  found  fiivour  in  his 
sight,  and  he  had  made  me  his  private  secretary. 

Michael  was  at  Oxford.  He  had  found  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  his  claims  to  the  Anstru- 
ther  estates.  They  had  been  opposed  by  a  distant 
relative  of  the  deceased,  but  the  opposition  had 
been  over-ruled.  I  have  no  little  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  my  friend  John  Smith  took  part  in 
the  legal  proceedings,  as  junior  counsel  in  behalf 
of  Michael  and  Ella,  and  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  manner  '^creditable  to  himself,  and  satis- 
factory to  his  employers."  When  I  heard  of  this 
I  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  that  he  had  once  said 
to  me,  *'  If  ever  you  give  me  a  brief  when  I  am 
called  to  the  bar,  give  me  a  better  case  than  this, 
or  never  employ  me  as  your  counsel." 

Few  things  afforded  me  m6re  pleasure  in  a 
small  way  than  laughing  at  the  man  of  sense. 
The  joke  was  generally  against  me ;  when  it  was 
in  my  favour,  I  made  the  most  of  it. 

Sir  Reginald,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Lady 
Euston,  had  presented*  Lawrence  Moore  with  a 
cometcy  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  in  a  Utile. time 
afler  this,  Michael  —  or  rather  Edwin  Anstruther 
—  purchased  for  his  foster-brother  a  lieutenancy. 

Little  Beau-pied  was  at  school.    They  called 
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her  Emma  Jones,  but  none  ever  knew  her  proper 
title.  She  spent  her  holidays  at  the  rectory,  and 
I  know  not  that  she  ever  yearned  after  kindred. 
They  told  me  that  she  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  she 
sang  like  a  young  syren.  In  process  of  time  she 
became  Mrs.  Lawrence  Moore. 

I  have  said  that  Michael  was  at  Oxford.  Ella 
and  I  looked  forward  with  throbbing  hearts  to  the 
approaching  vacation,  as  we  had  agreed  to  post- 
pone our  nuptials  till  that  season.  The  season 
arrived.  My  uncle  Pemberton  performed  the  cere- 
mony. Sir  Reginald  Euston  gave  away  the  bride. 
My  cousin  Emily  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and 
I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before 
she  would  stand  at  the  altar  as  a  bride. 

All  my  family  came  >ip  fix>m  Devonshire  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  Miss  Dovetons 
were  the  Miss  Dovetons  still.  Arthur  was  in  the 
"  upper  remove  f*  he  had  grown  very  plain,  and 
he  wore  a  tail-coat.  Walter,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  yet  entitled  to  be  denominated  "  the 
captain." 

John  Smith  was  at  the  wedding.  He  rejoiced, 
unaffectedly,  in  my  good  fortime ;  and  as  I  talked 
over  the  adventures  of  my  life,  he  said  to  me, 
''  In  this  your  romance  I  have  been  a  spectator, 
but  in  nowise  an  actor.  I  have  watched  your 
goings  on,  but  had  no  share  in  your  adventures. 
I  have  been  as  a  sort  of  chorus  to  your  drama — 
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every  now  and  then  making  my  comments^  but 
never  mingling  in  the  business  of  the  scene.*' 

And  now  I  have  done  —  yet,  stay;  for  I  have 
hinted  my  suspicions  that  Emily  Pemberton  would 
soon  be  a  wife  —  and  she  is  one.  There  are  fine 
merry-matings  at  Charlton  Abbey,  such  as  have 
not  been  seen  there  for  years.  The  young  squire 
has  brought  home  his  young  bride,  and  a  more 
beautiful  couple  have  seldom  been  welcomed  by 
the  huzzas  of  a  kind-hearted  tenantry.  And  who 
is  she  who  sits  smiling  beside  the  young  lord  of 
Charlton  Abbey  —  whose  bright,  beaming  face  is 
that  looking  out  of  the  carriage-window  ?  It  is 
the  face  of  my  cousin  Emily. 

And  now  Reader,  I  have  brought  my  history 
fairly  to  a  conclusion.  I  once  intended  to  have 
explained  to  you  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  I  leave  it, 
without  comment,  to  its  fate.  Some,  I  doubt  not, 
will  dive  deeper  than  the  surface ;  but  they  will  be 
few,  very  few  indeed  ;  for  there  are  not  many  who, 
like  Gerard  Doveton,  ^^  behold  qualities  not  per- 
sons, wide  principles  and  not  narrow  details." 
And  least  of  all  in  the  pages  of  a  romance  does 
the  world  strive  to  burrow  after  wisdom.  I  almost 
fear  f  have  spoken  in  parables  to  no  purpose.  The 
age  of  allegory  is  at  an  end. 
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